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COIMBATORE 


Tel.: 'SPINWEAVE' 


P. B. No. 2A 


Phone: 70 


Authorised Capita! 25,00,000 

Paid up Capital 20,76,900 

Spindles Working 62,000 

In the Course of erection 10,480 
Looms Working 400 

Manufacturers of all Counts of Yarn single and double 
from 20s. to 100s. 

Manufacturers of best quality Chadders, 
Dhoties, Towels, Shirtings and 
Long cloth and Hosiery goods. 

The Pioneer Industry in the South. 


Aotnli and Secnta}ics : — 

MESSRS. R. G- S. NAIDU 8c CO. 
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From Ready Stocks 

DOMESTIC PUMPSETS. 

d"eS't-ti:^^rM'’r^s::‘r'’r"' ^ ' 

P--- Rs 525 each set. S. T. extra. 

P'J^PSETS 

^ • ‘"ree phase 50 Cycles. 
Prices on application. 

COSMOS traders, 

•* KONDI CHEITY ST ' 

Madras- I 
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INDIAN REVIEW 


the l^ew HlllW^S Minx Mngn 


ificetit 



A PRODUCT 
OP THE 
EOOTES GROUP 


OUTSTRWDIHGLY M 

RBAVT^^ 


y I V B 

IS DESIOt^, BEAUTY 
& COMFORT. 

A ,„n s..ed family car with 

excellent performance, Y 
ama/ingly economical 

Enquiries to 

SIMPSOS & Co. Ltd., 

mount road, madras. 

Branches ' 

BANG/M-OHE. TRICHINOPOI-Y 

and ootacamund. 
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ATHLETES V f 

^ ALIDb nl U ^ W 6^ i 

'■'ITV Ev KM:— 


m d I^^ ALIDb nRc ^ W ^ 
B0UR\\iTV gv \<>^— 

)oi.i MORE goodne \ 

Mnnr \ ^ ^ 


MORE noiinshmenl ^ \ \ • 'il 

ind tlcrcfore M0RE\\\ ' ^ j,^>r til 

LNERC’V Children lo\e\u ^ L’ 


--- .. luntvu 

L\ERC^ Children lo\e\*\ 
ihcchocciKtc ELWOUR \\\ 
Tike T^O ica^poonfuls m V 
a Cl P or gh 5 of Milk— ) 
HOT or COLD-Morning' 
81 d CAening 



.\\i 

\ \ \ ODD D! ’ ’>11 

Bv caOa foKn 1 

|«\1 


IPk /r*\ II I Kv-/k . 


„lB(DIUIRN-VinrA 


CADBURY FRY 
^ 0 BOX UI7 BOMBAY P o I 


-«oLr:A,K“ 







sp/m/m PPfiMBP 


INTERMEDIATE FRAMES, DRAWING FRAMES. 

REELING MACHINE. BUNDLING PRESS, 
CARDING ENGINES and ALL TEXTILE SPARES 
also TEXTOOL SEWING MACHINE 

Gent per cent Indian, Cent per cent efficient, 
TEXTOOL spinning machinery is designed to 
meet the special requirements of out Textile 
Industry. 

THE TEXTOOL COMPANY LIMITED 

COIMBATOUK 



Chief AgettU • 

NANJUNDAN & COr 

Fnfirietor: C. KAHiUHOAH (SOOCHI) 

256, RAJA STREET, COIMBATORE 

Post Box Ho. J89 ’Grams: 600CH1 
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FOR ALL AUTOMOBILE 

AND 

TRANSPORT SERVICE PROBLEMS 

STANES MOTORS 

(SOUTH INDIA) LIMITED 

Head Office: : COIMBATORE 

BRANCHES 

OOTACAMUND, CALICUT, KOTTAYAM & TRIVANDRUM. 


SUB-DEALERS ■- 

CANNANORE, MANGALORE, COCHIN & TRICHUR 


AUTHORISED DEALERS FOR 

CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS 
AUSTIN CARS AND TRUCKS- 
VAUXHALL CARS. BUICK CARS, 
A.J.S. AND FRANCIS BARNET 
MOTOR CYCLES 

SALES & SERVICE SPECIALITIES 

RADIOS-DOMESTIC AND AUTOMOBILE. 

UP-TO-DATE SERVICE STATIONS AND COMPREHENSIVE 
STOCKS OF PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR ALL VEHICLES RETAILED 


TYRE RECONDITIONING 

By THE WORLD RENOWNED 

“TYRESOLES” PROCESS 

ALL MODERN TYRE SIZES PROM THE SMALLEST TO 1000 x 20 
FACTORIES AT 

TRICHINOPOLY ROAD, COIMBATORE AND 5, HYDE ROAD, CALCUTTA 
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“ ENSURE OLD AGE INDEPENDENCE ” 

WITH A POLICY OP 

The UnioftLife & General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

(e O BOMBAY) 


PLANS TO SUIT ONE & ALL 

DIVISIONAL OFFICE. 

ORAMS 79, Sembudoss Street, 

' UNIONLIFE " a. T., MADRAS. 

I Branch Manager ; L. S. TRASY. 


’ SVB OFFICES AT 

^ain Road Sihci Jubilee Fail Road Chtniiakadni Sheet , 

TRIVANDRUM. BANGALORE CITY. TIRUCHIRAPALLI. 


New Bazaar, 

alleppey 


M«U Boad, HarnpanL-atta, 

COIMBATORE MANGALORE. S K. 

Danappa Madali Street, 

MADURA. 


ALSO TRANSACTS FIRE, MARINE & ACCIDENT 
(MOTOR) INSURANCES 
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K. P. V. SHAIK MOHAMED ROWTHER & CO., 

GENERAL MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS 
41. LINGHI CHBTTY STREET, G. T. MADRAS. 

Telegrami: “SHAIK" Phons No. 4972 (2 Unei). 

Agents of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 

At Madras, Masulipatam, Kakinada, Nagapatnam 
and Karaikal. 

Having Regular Service from 

Madras/Coastal. “ lALANATH" 

Having Regular Monthly 

Services from Madras/U.K. “ SAMUDRAPAR " 

and 

Continent and Madras/XJ«S.A. 

Agents: 

INDIAN EASTERN A OVERSEAS SHIPPING CORP. LTD. 

UNITED STATES NAVIGATION COMPANY inc . NEW YORK. 

THE TRAVANCORB STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED. 
AND THE STANDARD VACUUM OIL COMPANY. 


Clearing Agents : 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS & STATES. 


Coffee 
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THE KALEESWARAR MILLS LTD., 


COIMBATORE. 


Telegram! 

“K\LEESWAnAR*« 


fT» t 1 / OfTico 69 

Telophone | Residence 190 


Secretaries and Bankers : 


The Firm of AL. AR. Arunachalam Chettiar 
and 

Diwan Bahadur P. Somasundaram Chettiar 


Local Agent 


Sri AL. AR. Kalairaja Chettiar 


No of spmilles - 48,000 No of looms - 295 


SPINNING COUNTS FROM- 10s to 60s 


MATiUFACTaBINO 


c TOWELS. DHOTIES, GAUAS. SHIRTING 


WITH FAMOUS 


KAMADHGNU TRADE MARK. 
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THE BHARAT GROUP 


INDIAN NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS 


BHARAT 

The Hntf EngUsk Morning Daily 
with a cheerful and progressive 


HINDUSTAN 


NAVABHARAT 


The Morning Daily for Dtscrtmi- *• The Family Morning Daily for 
nating Gujerati Headers. Every Marathi Home. 

EACH PAPER PRICED AT ONE ANNA 
ONLY. ADVERTISE YOUR PRODUCTS IN 
THE BHARAT GROUP 

LOW RATES-LARGE CIRCULATIONS-TRUE PUBLICITY ECONOMY 

the HINDUSTAN NEWSPAPERS LTD., 

Akhil Bharat Bhnvan, 

341, Tardeo, BOMBAY 7. 


Tel ; 40251— (5 lines) 


Grams: "niNDPRAJA" 
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THE 

UNITED INDIA 

Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 

transacts 
all types of 
Life Insurance 
business 


Head Office: 

“United India Life Building" 

Esplanade, 

MADRAS. 

Forty-Fourth Year of Service 
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Woollen & Cotton 
BtJSH SHIRTS 

Woollen & Cotton 
SHIRTS 

COATS & TROUSERS 
HALF PANTS 
BUSH COATS 

Ip 

DRAWERS 

* 

Ordinary & Embroidered 
FROCKS 

PYJAMA SUITS 

BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS 

LADIES BLOUSES 

BRASSIERES & STEP-INS 

Stich for stich stylo for style 
fabric for fabric your seasoned 
judgment wiU tell you 
SAMSONS quality la tops 


THE 

DRESS 


BANGALORE 
MEG. CO. 


p 0 BOX No 66, 
DA-NOALORE 2 

'Orams flAMSOVS Phono Si79 


"uiuofT” QsviU(y:^^lir 

( 7 t_ff^ffuTS 3 r ; <?* IGO 

(pxirui(y^/h^]ri ZJiusjf’i' 

i^sba'o sSiSQi—iL, 


ijittGinQ, Q«rtij(i/>^^TK 


Q_iUT^;Z> yai«i> ^t«\5 40 G;b. 
(»/>.«>« 100 Gjb. aiftiT 

O 

iDpp 

U5y(?C3r^E7 ®-gg653r®.s-^<®(5 
er(ip,«o/iO. 


ir(r 5 i 3 rc?ei 

T. U* /EJ‘;rirzt/5wr<ririfl ;Bira/(F’ 

At aiiiGlussf?. 
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FREE INDIA’S RAILWAYS are doing a vital 
job essential for the country’s balanced economy. 
They carry the nation’s food from the ports inland 
and from surplus to deficit areas, they transport 
raw materials and fuel from their sources to the 
industrial centres, they distribute the finished pro- 
ducts among the cities and villages, and they move 
the exportable commodities to the ports from their 
vast hinterlands. 

The welfare of the country depends to a large 
extent on the efficiency with which the transport 
system works. For attaining this efficiency public 
co-operation is most essential. 

Help the Railways to serve the Nation. 


lamtd h<j Pullic i?cIa»«on« Officer, M. S. M. (t 5. I. Itl’js , Madras— 2. 
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te YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 

SIVARAM & CO. 

SILK AND LACE CLOTH MERCHANTS 

EAST MABA STREET MYLAPORE 

MADRAS 

HAVE PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE 

TO 

VISIT THEIR SHOP 
FOR THEY HAVE GOOD STOCK 

OP 

QUALITY SAREES IN SILK AND 
COTTON. FINE DHOTIES, Etc., 
EFFICIENT SERVICE AND ALL ROUND 

UP-TO DATE DESIGNS 
AT 


POPULAR PRICES 

Mofusiil Ordtrs Promptly E\tcutcd^ 
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HINDUSTHAN STANDARD 

India’s tnost popular Daily newspaper pnblisbed in Englisb 
Isngnage, has tbe unbeaten record of 12 years of 
service to the cause of the National Straggle. 

CtreuZafton — The Hindustban Standard is a member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation. Certified net daily sale is 20,748 copies as 
per certificate issued by the A. B. G. 

Coverage^West Bengal, Behar; Assam, Orissa and the Eastern part of the 
Indian Dominion. 

Price £ Place of Publication — Priced at 2 annas, it is issned from Calcutta 
every morning. 

Mvi. Bafca— CASUAL 

Bs. 12/- per column iooh per insertion. 

CONTRACT 

Hs. 10/' per oolumu inch per insertion. 

Special Feaiuies • — It contains the following special features : 

(1) ProTinoial Weekly News Letters on Ilondays; 

(2) Motoring & Aviation News on Tuesdays ; 

(8) Eoonomio Supplensent on Thursdays : 

(4) Notes on Stage & Screen on Saturdays; 

fS) Magazine Section oontaining Special Supplement on 
topical eubjeote on Sundays. 

For its news and views Hindustban Standard stands in the forefront of 
Jodiao JoarnaUam and for its extensive coverage and potential readership 
^alue Hindustban Standard promotes the sales of coontrj'e products by 
Pfifsiatent service. 

HINDUSTHAN STANDARD 

3C, Burman Street, Calcutta — 7 

Telegrams : — HINDSTAND. 
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TATA INTERESTS 
TOBAY COVER . . . 

Iron and Steel •Textiles ~ Hydro - Electric 
Power - Chemicals - Air Transportation- 
Soaps, Glycerine and Edible Oils • Hotels- 
Locomotive and Engineering - Machine 
Tools - Radios • Insurance - Cement • 
Industrial investment - Social 
Service - Scientific Research 

TATA INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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(jicirsaT lElsosrei siSiSQll.^ 

xj ^t uuire^iuuif Qdi!nu(yi^£fTir» 
{(oiLC(Buuir^ajih Q^/rC) 

19 35-sv ^fivtSiiSiuQupp^i 


^eo^esriii Q^ir^eturefrfr 

£rSV'£0TIXl IBIUU 

^luiririT^w 

^rSiOQiu siiirini(^miaisrr. 

20i 40) 60 G>js. ^ujiriflasaiuu(j^Sip^i 

^€m<^ iFfaisnji 0<7tLjajGj!S 

^r$UT<3*$(v/i>TA<Tr^t C<BTj»{r»u). 


^asarsMsimJIsfc ^^juuiraj sSfyirw^w iB^d^sni^sSr 6Mifl53>a:u5'si) 

<!BS^afjl, 0/DT^«J ^|2>iiJaiU) ;£l<5>.'o^^sijf x^sTTirst 
OuiblJJ 6U0^S>r;D^. 

6M0LZr 6110LU) iliO/0^/r/ri’<35SlJ’ IG^SO 

i^aSQx-.swr® Gujb^i suQ^^(^a-aisir. 




m 


Managing Agents : — 

•N. APPUSWAMY NAIDU & Co. 

Managing Director:— 

G. V. MUTHUSWAMY, B. Sc. 
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TOWER OF STRENGTH 
m THE RELEASE OF 

CLASSICAL PICTURES 

Mr. S. S Vasan, the peerless Cine Producer 
observes “Mr Subramaniam has for his proprietor, 
the modest looking, but really dynamic Mr. Rama- 
subramaniam," Mr. Vasan likened the proprietor 
to the thought and Mr. Subramaniam to the 
translation of it into action, “ The pair is a 
co-ordinated team of excellent thought and 
effective action.” 

NEW TOWER TALKIES 

TANJORE 

(Phone No 25 ) 

OTHER CINEMAS: 

Tower Talkies TANJORB 

Plaza Talkies TRICHINOPOLY 

Ramakrtebna Talkies Do 

Kodai Talkies KODAIKAN&Ii 
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Telegrams: "KAMALA" 


Telephone : | 

Office 126 
Residence 112 


The Coimbatore Kamala Mills Limited 

SINGANELLDfi ?OST 

COIMMTOIH^ 


SPINDLES 9500 


ADDITIONSI 
THIS YEAR) 


6000 


SPINNSHS OF QUALITY 

20s. 35s. AOs. and 60s. Yarn 


Managing /I gents : 

R. Y. UKSHHHIAH NAIDH S CO, 
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Qf 

. . . but -you’lf soon 
find out uhcn 
you wear it ! 

T his doth looks much like any other cloth 
— hut it isn’t. It’s got a m>sterlous mvi* 
sibic |)lus'fflctor, which means it ^\on*t shrink 
and it won’t crease. Which means extra 
value for csery anna >ou spend 

What is this invisible plus*factorr It’s the 
experience and research that go into every 
inch of Buckingham &i Carnatic cloth* the 
imagin.-nton ana’ s^uY ii^ar Acne pur 5*. cS. 
Mills in front of all the others wVica it cotnes 
to giving you value for >our money. 

Find out for yoursclfl Go to >our cloth shop 
today, and ask to see the new range of B. & C.' 
Fabrics including the new CreascTcsisting and 
”SANFOR12ED” Shrink*proof Fabrics. 


THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC 
COMPANY ilMITED, (MADRAS) 
Menog.ns Agwl, BINNY & CO. (MADRASI LIMITED 
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~ TEXMACO — 

RINOFRAMES LOOJ 

SALES AND SERVICE 

LOOMS, RINGFRAMES AND ALL spares including 
ROLLER-BEARING SPINDLES. BALL-BEARING 
JOCKEY-PULLEYS at competitive prices and 
ex-stock 

Write to the Bepreseniattcc tn Detcan and South India, 

V, R. VENKATARAMAN, 

JtANGANATHAPUBAM. 

POST BOX NO 64. 

COIMBATORE 

TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION LIMITED 
(ilfa7inp«H(7 Agents BIRLA BROTHERS LTD ) 


LAWLEY ROAD POST, COIAIBATORE. 


Telegrams; NANCO TDlephooe 247. 

WE SPECIALISE IN 

Plastic Friatmg Rollers of all sizes, eoR. Resistant to lolc and Oil 

Per8pe'< Sign Boards illuminaled, with devices for a continuous chant.*. r.f ,.„i«„r« 
Also plain Name Plates, Car Number Plates, etc etc “"S* colours 

E MANUFACTURE t 

All typo of Railway Rubber Fulmgt, Vacuum Brake Fittings, Springs, Washers. Etc etc 

Perspex Desk, sots, Memo and Calendar Pads, Desk Diarv SiAn,i* nt .. w, 

\\ eights, letter Openers Etc Etc ^ atands. Blotters. Paper 

Rubb.»r Ploy Balls, Horn Bulbs, Cbappal and Shoe Soles and it^.i r. u 
Hose Pipes, and a liundred other sundry articles in Rubber Rubber To>e Balloons ef^*’ 
Special Plastic Hose Pipes, Resistant to Oil and Petrol, Acid and Alkali 
Wo retread all sites of Cars and lorry T^res 

We under take to rannufacturo ail types or Rubber Articles to 8oee,fi..«i, 

ing to Drawing or sample supplied leciueation, accord 
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Fori, Bombay, 

Established in 19l5 by Sir Phiroi>shah Mehta. 
The First to Champion the cause 
of Independence. 



Fort, Bombay. 

The Oldest Gujarati Newspaper. 
Born in 1832 and Still Leading. 



Bombay’s Evening Newspaper. 
Offices. 

Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 
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MY MOTffEKLAND PAMPHLETS 

In apprecifttion of tliese Acl*nrja P C Rftj writes — 

One can gam much use/ttl tnfoimation and will dcitic much benefit by going 
thiough these j}(T»ij)/j7cfs 


Th** fftRowtng nrfi now nrmlahlp — 


1 

Mahatma Gandh — Superman 

of 

25 

Sun &, Air for Health d. Cure 


the Age 


2G 

Prof Karve and his Life work 

2 

Sri Eamana Maharshi 


27 

Acbar) a Ba} 

G 

Sri Aurobindo and Hia Ashram 


30 

The Dope Plague 

10 

Eeverse Councils Loot and 

the 

83 

The Gurulkula and its Founder 


Eiichaoge Mjster} 


84 

Gokbale and Servants of India 

11 

Bamdas the Patriot Saint 

and 

85 

Mrs Annie Besant and Her 


SbivA]! 



for India 

18 

Keep oft the Doctor Simple 

8C 

CbanaLia 


Cures for Ailments 


87 

Guru Nanak 

11 

15 

Qandbisci in A( tion 
SbantiDikotao and its Founder 


8b 

80 

Onru GoTind Singh 

Asoka the Great 

10 

Tbo Hindu 'Omversit} end 

its 


Founder 


40 

VikramadityB 

18 

Sri Ramalsrisbna 


41 

Sri Krishna ChAitao 3 a 

20 

The Wa> to Prospentj 


12 

Emperor Harsha 

22 

Dojananda Saraswnti 


■ -£i 

Sfe flsweswarajB 

23. 

Water for Health and Cure 


\ 

Sirdar Patel 

21 

Yitahtj from Sleep 


IG 

The Khan Brothers 


Price I anna each 



Postage 9 ftrs for any four 


For all the 31 Pamphlets send Rs. 2-8-0 (inclusive of 
registered postage.) 

SUNDAY TIMES BOOKSHOP 


69, Peters Road 


Cathedral Post, Madras 
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-FOR YOUR LIBRARY SHELF- 


GOOD THOUGHTS 

" A Book of Good Thoughts,'* pubJisIted 


AT POPULAR PRICES 

JOHTS 1 THE INDIAN INVESTOR 

loughts," p«hJi3l»eil Jiy C F C Dt Sou’a 


m four parts, proved very popular and Tins is not a book of get rich quick formulae 
wo have now pleasure m offering o cornbmod for tho epeciilntor but a lucid treatise on the 


of all the four senes rrltli 


principles of »cientiflc investment Equally 


** Thoughts ” added to them In a small indispensable for city and mofu«8il lovcslors 
compass it makes easily accessible a wise A very practical book indeed 


thought, a word of adv ice and a hint 
appropriate at all times 

HIQGLEDEY PIGGLEDEV 

Delightful fun The many saucy chapters 
provoke '• side splitting laughter ” 

Price Bs 2 (V P P Rs 2 ?) 

Eicfudinp Bombay SaU^ Tax 
HOW TO SPEAK HINDUSTANI 
. IN A MON IH 

A natty, vest pocket booklet for easy study 


and quick wferenoo PhonHic spelling f® 

pronunciation Ckmtaios just whet PncoRs^'’S 


Price Rs 0 (Bv V P P Ra 0 8) 
Excluding Bombay Salta Tax 

LAKSHMIBAI RANI OF JHANSI 
and of/i<r ttaayt hy Chaa A 
Ktncai'U 0 V 0 y I C~S , {rttd ), 

A collection of ten informative and engrossing 
essays lacludiog " The Romance of The Indian 
Calendar,” "Hindu Numerals,' ' The I^ves 
of Ahmed Shah,'* "Indian Ghoata” and 
** Hindu Holy Days ” A Book as enterlaming 
68 It 18 instructive . a valuable addition 


5;“';, «>'<iu!d !,oow_ni> padding In flexible, | 
clothbound covers 

Price Rs 2 (By V P P Rs 2 5) 
FicfjiJjny i?owif>oy Sales Tax 

income tan. in” the U K 

,, F A Cole, AC A, It A 

j} you intend visit, np t>i» tT K nr ivlan to retire 


Price Rs 2 8 (By VPP Rs 2 13) 
ExcfudiHj Bombay Sales Tax 

lOU’VE HAD IT 

A Collection of verses by A C G published m 
the Current Topics columna of "Tho Times of 
India” A O G 'a poems have rare wit and 


« you mtend visiting the UK or plan to retire ^ 

•l-'re. Wll nead » copy ot " Taiation ot fr tTh. 

Visitors and New — ^xolainmir o* The Times of India" A book 

“llrats individuals from India and abroad fZmL ni.LTi, ”n? ’ 

Pn=. R. 3 (By V P P B, 3 0) Dcmtay ffufc. Pox 

Excluding Bomliqy Sales Tax CONTRACT CONCENTRATED 

\ PAKISTAN jjy Ace Triouper 

The ^ X I^Arn Contract Bridge the short, easy and 

hchi««-i com prehenwvo spot gyatomatic way This handy httlo book shows 

and\^^ I completely revised you with Jots of smplo evamples how to hid 

p to dote respond, lead and play correctly * 


JesT PCRMSUED 

Hs 10 (Postage A Sales Tax evlro) 


Price Re 1 8 (By VP P Re 1 13 ) 
Excluding Bombay Sales Tax 


THE TIMES OF INDIA 

PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY, No 1. 
Calcntta* IB^l, Govfc PIftcc, Bast, A, all Agents and Bookeellers 
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DIAMOND & GOLD JB\V®LLEDY 

OF 

P. A. R’S 

IS FOREMOST IN INDIA 

FOR NOVEL DESIGNS AND 
UPTODATE VARIETIES 
V tStT 

P. A. RAJU CHETTIAR & BRO. 

SWARNAMALIGAI 

COIMBATORE 


Telegrams , " TAYLOHS,” MADRAS. phono , 3222. 

T. A. TAYLOR & CO, (MADRAS) LTD, 

100, ARMENIAN STREET, 

MADRAS, I. 

® 

Importer'* of Piocegood*! nml yarn 

Agents for Goodlass WnlJ. Ltd, Boznlwy, for Points, Vnrni«hos 
Enamels, Oih, etc. 

Agent for Jnrdme Henderson, Ltd , Calcutta, for Lubricating Oil«. 
Grease, etc . for Motor Cars, Buses, Textile Mills, Rico Mills and 
Ginning Mills 

Agents for Kerala Soap Institute, Calicut, for Soaps. 

Agents for Andhra Paper Mills, Rajahmundry, for Papers. 
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FOi? PKODVCING 

BEST PICTURES 


NEWTONE STUDIOS, LTD. 


KILPAUK 

MADRAS. 
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SIXTY YfiABS 
OP 

EFFICIENT SEBYICB 

(eSTD. 1890) 


1. C. APPASAWMY CHETTY & CO, 

TRI'GOLOUR, HALF-TONE & LINE BLOCK MAKERS. 

14, JONES STREET, MANNADY, MADRAS. 

ORDERS SOLICITED 


MODERN MACHINERY COMPANY 

PRINTERS’ PROVIDERS 


DEALERS /A 

Printing Treadles, Cutting, Wire Stitching MnchiQw, Perforating, Eyeletting and 
Numbering Machines, Lead A Rule Cutters Mitnng Machines. Printing Inks, 
Roller Composition and Sundries of Messrs John Jvidd & Co London, Brass 
Rules, Leads, Vires and Staples, Nylomile Shooting Bticka and Steel galleys 
MAXVFACTURLRS Ol • 

Ruling Machine, Binders’ Cutting & Sewmg Press, Cases Cabinets, Stands 
and Wooden Formo Furnitures end aU other Printers’ Accessories 
ADDRESS . 

modern machinery CO., 

No. /. Phillips Street, G. T. Madras. 

Phone Ko. 4246. 
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cAlways 


FOR 

BEST AND QUALITY 
PICTURES 


» 


Distribution 

IH MYSORE STATE & TAMILNAD 

® 

Contact 

TALLAM PICTURES CIRCUIT 

qandhi naqar 

BANGAUORE 2. 


Tel: "TALLAMFILM 


Phone : 2926 
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OUR MOTTO " SERVICE ” 

FOR COMFORT 8: CLEANLINESS 

THE IDEAL PLACE 

TO STAY 
IS 

MARINA HOTEL 

(Vegetarian & Non-Vegetarian Food served). 
Well Ventilated Rooms, with up-to-date Sanitary fittings. 
18, FRANCIS JOSEPH STREET, 

(Adjoining Central Y. M. C. A. Esplanade, near Tram, Bus, Taxis) 

FOR EVENING RESORT 

MARINA CANTEEN 

0pp. Presidency' College, Morina Beach. 

CONTACT MANAGER. Phone. 86844. 


MAKB roCTB CHOICE 

FBOil 

The Pilot Family 

DESIGNED FOR BETTER 

I S T E N I N G 

Pilot Radio 

" The Standaid of ExccUenec " 

Model D 8^, C17 a Valves AO 
LIXTLB UAESTttO S-Valves AC 

DRUM MAJOR MAESTRO 
6-Valvea AC A ACjDC 

ELECTRONIC SERVICE CO., 

*' Khaleeli Mansions,** 17-35, Mount Road, MADRAS-2. 
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To reach the markets of 
Northern India, 

Advertise in 

THE INDIAN NEVIS CHRONICLE 

I»E PEOPLES’ PAPES 


Which contains, latest News, Independent 
views, interesting and crispy cartoons and 
best picture news. 




For full particulars, write to 

The Advertisement Manager, 
INDIAIN NEWS CHRONICEE, 


P. O. BOX NO. 112, 
B B L II 1 
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THE lAGHESITE CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 

TRICHINOPOUY 

Works — Salem 
Chettichavadi Jaglr 

OWNING THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
DEPOSIT OF MAGNESITE 

Raw and Calcium Magnesite of Exceptional Purity 
97?^ M. G. O. 

Enquires Invited. 


JKONEj 88121 


INDIA’S PREMIER NURSERY & SEED-HOUSE 

THE SOUNDARYA NURSERY 

94-a, Mount Road, Madras, 18. 

Branch £ Gardens <BANGAL.ORE Cl I't ) 


FRUIT PLANTS OF PRODUCTIVITY, 

RARE & NEW HYBRIDS IK FLOWERING PLANTS, 

CREEPERS. ORNAMENTAL & FOLIAGE PLANTS, 
TREES, ETC . 

PEDIGREE FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

AND Xr\^ERYTHlNG INCLUDING SERVICE FOR A 
PRODUCTIVE GARDEN. 
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— R. N. DIV8I & CO. — =■ 

71, LAKSHmi BUILDING 
SIR PHIROZSHAH MEHTA ROAD, 
FORT, BOMBAY 


Exporters of Cotloo yarn, Cotton Piece- 
goods, Art Silk Fabrics, Groundnut Oil, 
Linseed Oil, Castor Oil, and other Indian 
seeds and spices 






STEEL FURNITURE 


Modern Home and Oflits 

Safe— Usefu!-*Pr3ctical— 

As esterts m the nian\ fatter® 
DHtuecous steel prodacta 

Ajax {jR,Yo epecifilised for 
jeate id the deeisn de«!op®r8 
and production of nn estco® r* 
range of steel products 
A^ax Safes hare been deeieo®^ 
givo peifect Eccuntj Tb®} 
bo relied oion ns perfect 
a fire and thief reeiBtiosr®'' 



PRODUCTS LTD. 

106, Armenian Street, AlADRAS* 

JirciiffffiHi? Avenis MURUGAPPA A SONS 
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FOR ALL DESCRIPTION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

BLOCK MAKING 


t 

KLEIN & PEYERL 

30, MOUNT ROAD 
MADRAS, 2 

Phone ; 84167 
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Tp«aB»l.s •• HAMS A « T,l,tBAv« N«. SU! 

M. RUPPUSAWMY NAICREB 

Manutatturers' Representative 

CONTROLLED STOCKHOLDER FOR 
IRON S STEEL SCRAP & DEFECTIVES 


Madras stock yard ; 

139, CHOOLA! HIGH ROAD. 


Codes. 

BENTLEY’S & PRIVATE 


STOCKIST & DiSTnmUTOK ron : 

C U. r CEMENTS 
EVEREST ” ASBESTOS CEMENT 
SHEETS & A C. rainwater 
PIPES AND FITTINGS 


I^ROprietor : 


the cement concrete works 

" WOODLANDS ” 
HOYAPETTAH. madras 


SALEM STOCK VARD: ® 

ACHU RAMASAMV STREET 
SIiE^ Aprx, 


OFFICE : 

15, SEMBUDOSS STREET 
MADRAS™-!, 



COMING SHORTLY 

BAMtll’S 
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Please remember 

THE HOUSE IN MADRAS 
FOR GIFT articles 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

A SELECT RANGE ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE 

THE SINCERE CO.. 

176/177 BROADWAY, 

MADRAS. 

« 

Also Importers, Manufacturers 
and Stockists of High Class 
Handbags and Fancy Leather 
Goods, Trare! Requisites, 
Stationery Articles, Toys etc 

® 

MOST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
MOST REASONABLE PRICES 

Telephone ZU67 



ACCREDITPD FERGUSON DEALERS 


1 He89TS Bad o Lectrio Ifouse UELLARY 
S ite^rB M \ Bheciraiah A. Bros. Cos'ernofp**' 
BEZW ADA 

3 Masers XL Radio Koua© CALICUT 

4 Messrs Ajnnta Arl * Corumerciaf 

CHIDAMBARAM 

5 iJtvtfB H«dw A Efectncfll Stares SfatMnrNfiU 

P O Cochin 

8 Messrs N rmala Bad o House MADURA 

7 itetsn DhattaUadaEleatnaCa 3^A^aAL0RE 

8 Th» Jlohor House TIBUNEL\TLI 

9 Messrs Eokahmt Agencies TUXXCORIN 

1ft, tlie Rsdio House S.ogaratope, TRICHINOPOLY. 



Prayers, Praises and Psalms 

TEXT IN SANSKRIT DEVASAGARI AND ENGLISH TRANSLATION) 

SELECTIONS FROM 

THE VEDAS, UPANISHAD3, EPICS, GITA, PDEANAS, 
AGAMAS, TANTRAS, KAVVAS AND THD WRITINGS 
OF THE GREAT ACHAKYAS AND OTHERS 


Translated By Dr V RAGHAVAN 

FOREWORD BY 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

The Beicction covers the entire field of Sanskrit Literature from the 
Vedat down to the latest writers of de% otional poetry No sect has been 
Ignored , no rehf'ious biaa has prejudiced the selection and the differing needs 
of peraoQs on sanoua levels of spiritual and religious development have been 
kept in view Effort has been taken to avoid repetition of ideas and to 
present to the scholars the richness of expression possible m devotional poetry 
Indeed, no effort has been spared to render this book representative, 
eomprebeosivo and up to>date 

"We are lo these songs and proyors face to face with the Hindu soul— sometimes loving, sweet, 
Th “"*®®®*'“** mystic, bold, aspiring —now, tender, trustful —and now, burning, prophetic 
the^f of the "iogi, the victor over sens© and sorrow, alternate with the fervent prayer of 

the **^"''*^ devoted They contain th© doubts of the sincere and thinking soul as well as 

piteous plaints of the b-oken hoirted, the hopes of simple piety and the joys of ordinary worship ” 

MAHATIIAJIS FOREWORD 

eeelk Gandhi says m his Foreword “The collection presented in this volume does enable . 

th j*™* our ancestors prayed to tho One Supremo Lord of the Universe and m what words 

coll *^®l*our of their Inal or gave praise in the hour of their so called triumph May this 

>00 help the reader to dispel bis unbelief or strengthen bis belief’* 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Valmiki Ramayana The Upanishads 

The Mahabharata Sankara’s Select Works 

Srimad Bhagavata The Upakhyanamala 

Price Rs. 2. (Two) each. 

Foreign Four ShjHings 

All Foreign orders must be accompanied with remittance 

^ NateSAN A CO, EEBEISHBBS and book SBLDBHS, Q. t, UADKAS 
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Fellowship of Faiths & Unity of Religions 

By mahatma GANDHI 

EDITED BY PROF. ABDUL MAJID KHAN 

There could bfi no bet*er gift to the Indian public and to young 

m Schools and Colleges than this volume of supronia interest, at this hour now 

In this booklet Froraasor Abdul Majid Khan lias attempted to trace the evolution 
of Mahatma Uandht s ideas on religion from 190S to 1018 and for this purpose he has 
made a deep and laborious etudy of Mahetmaji a writings and has cullsi telling 
extracts from them which he has arrange 1 in a ch'onotog csl order Prof Abdul Majid 
Khans book will, in its own way, ful&l the Mission of Mahatma Gandhi 
WITH AN MTROOUCnoN BY ACHARVA J S KRIPAt ANl 
AND FOREWORD BY PROF. GURMUKH NIHAl SINGH 
r^e Hindi, Madras • It would be a fitting memorial to Oandhiji* hf* 

and services it every school boy and g»tl ie made to read, imbibe and live up to 
lessons contained in this booklet ** 

Rupee One. 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 

Rt MAHATMA GANDHI 

•It IS certainly my good fortune that this booklet is receiving wide attmtio“ 
It Is a book which can be pul into the hands of a chill — Ifnfcarmj OanVn 

Annas Eight. 

0 A NATESAN A CO, DOOKSEtiEEHS A, "ODLISnEES, G T. UADEAS. 





Reduced facsimile of the title page of the first Number. 








Reduced facsimile of the title page of the first Number. 
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It Is sad that C A* Natesan Is not at tha 
office of the Indian Revlev In flesh and blood to watch 
the birth of the Golden Jubilee luober of his favourite 
child, the Indian Review. Fifty years ago C A. /stesan 
was young, brave and adventurous when he took his degree 
in the Madras University and surprised those around hln 
by refusing to qualify for law or apply for a Covernsent 
Job and announcing hlDself as a printer and bookseller. 

He demonstrated that national service could be abundantly 
performed without one being a lawyer and that one could 
be happy and prosperous and provide for his children as 
a bookseller and printer. No one was a acre prominent 
public figure than Natesan In the civic life of Madras. 

He was a tower of strength to the representatives of Sri 
Copal Krishna Cokhale In Madras and when Mahatma Gandhi 
took over the leadership of the Congress he claised 
Natesan in Madras as an intii;:ate and personal friend on 
vhon he could depend even though he coidd not Join a 
novement which disregarded the law while It conflicted 
with political alms. It Is sad therefore that the 
Colden Jubilee Number of the Indian Review will issue 
when G.A. Natesan is not anong us. The Indian Review 
was shaped after the Review of Reviews, so ably conducted 
by VI. T. Stead and this form has been retained in spite of 
many temptations to adopt a more attractive appearance. 
But the old subscribers of the Indian Review throughout 
the world appreciate this conservative attitude. Every 
one shoiild be glad that an enterprise of this remarkable 
kind has attained its Golden Jubilee and seeks the good 
wishes of the people as a dependable monthly cyclopaedia 
of public ^fairs with the backing of fifty years of 
experience through a period of change and struggle In 
social, political and industrial progress. 
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MESSAGE TO THE INDIAN REVIEW 

On the occasion of the GoWen 
Jubilee of the ' (nd an Rev ew 
I send my good wishes Fifty years 
IS a long tme in the life of a 
per od cel^ and the past f fty yeais 
have seen tremendous changes n 

Ind a and the world It is an 
ach evement for any per cdical to 
carry on its woik end give its 

message for th s long span of 

• year's 1 have [pleasant merrones of 
Mr Natesan, the founder end 

longtime editor of this magazine 
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Hindu and Muslim Par^i and Christian 
leaders no loss than English and American 
•writers ostlo with one another in that 
picturesque gallery of great f gures To 
attempt anything like a catalogue of 
names would be out of place but 
considerthe names that follow — Sir\\i\ham 
‘Wedderburn Sir Alexander Caidew Sir 
Frank Noyce Mr Eardley Norton Bishop 
Whitehead Dr Besant and Dr Bemedale 
Keith Mahatma Gandhi Sir Purushottam 
das Thakurdas Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani SirManubhai 
Mehta Sir Kailas Hak'ar V Krishna 
swamy Aiyar Mr Nyapathi Subba Rao 
Sir M Vi8\es\arayya Sir P S Siaaswamy 
Aiyar Sir S Radhakri«hnan Mr T 
E Venkstarama Sastri and Sir 
C P Ramaswami Aiyar Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtoolah Sir Md, Iqbal Sir Abdul 
Quadir Sir Syed Raza AU and Sir Mirza 
Ismail Sir Atul Chatterjee Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukherji Sir Nripendranath Sircar 
and Sir B L Mitter Sir Dm«haw Wacho 
Sir Pheroze Sethna Sir Hormusp Mody 
The names are a legion One of 

the earliest contributors both m prose and 
verse was the late Sarojmi Naidu 
the poetess 

The names are merely illustrative but 
enough has been said to show that every 
sphere of intellect lal and public activity 
has been pooled to give the readers 
of this periodical the best that has 
been thought and said during the decades 
which have elapsed It is melancholy 
to think that so many of these veterans 
are no more to share the thrills of the 
new ago Their connection with the 
Beucw was fairly continuous and uninter 
rupted The versatile Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha continuously instructed the readers 


of tho Jieuew m Current Events 
and tho mysteries of finance for th 
best part of 13 years from Feb 1901 t 
Dec 1916 until completely dicabl-’d b 
blindne«s It is a moving story of per«onj 
affection and loyalty And what 'shall one 'a 
of I«o many other writers whose d“voto 
to the Beiiew was second only to tha 
of the Editor? The impress of the, 
personality and their contnbut ci 
to the movement of progress could hird] 
have been m vain Among the^' 
tho Rt Hon Srinivasa Sastri an 
Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyar seldom fai!'^ 
the Editor on occas ons of momentoi 
political importance Only think of Ihi 
ponderous volume of literature th( 

i?ei cw put forth during the Mork’’ 
Minto Reforms of 1909 tho Monk • 
Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 the Bo 
Table Conference of X931 and the 
efforts of Sir Stafford Cripps dorrn w 
tho throes ^of that bloodless ror'ilut' > 
which wrought tho independence 
August 1947 Tho Beiiei along 
many other agencies has done it« 
in preparing the country to take sn 
intelligent interest m these momento^ 
transactions and paved the way accordisf 
to its 1 ght for a fuller rcah‘=ation 
tho nation s destiny which hopp ^ 
culminated m the declaration ^ 
Independence 

From the beginning Tic Jteiicit 
aligned itself with any particular 
or programme and its pages bear awP 
test mony to the breadth and catholk*^ 
of its outlook But no period c' 
however impartial or judicial in out o 
can afford to bo neutral on 
closely affecting tno social and ^ 
life of tho people under a foreign 
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While it claimed to be impartial and 
ndependent it has been definitely 

oatnotic and nationalist in its sympathies 
Claiming to be free and unfettered in 
its survey of vrorld events and judgment 
ef men and issues, the Revieio in its 
first decade and a half definitely 

reflected the Congress view, which meant 
the view of the English-educated 

oatnotic Indian Subsequently when 
the Congress, in the view of its Editor, 
took to revolutionary methods the Renew 
inclined more to the Liberalism of 
Sapru and Sastri But throughout whether 
Liberal or Congress, it has always 
^tood by Gandhiji and his ideology 
joven while venturing to criticise certain 
nipracticable items in his programme 
This was quite in the true spirit 
if Gandhi]! himself, who, sure of 
■as strength, always welcomed criticism 
nd would not tolerate blind or ignorant 
acquiescence 

Whether it was in the power of the 
earn to give a lead to the nation m 
® people s fight against foreign 
^omination or social obscurantism may 
^ matter for di'scussion, but 
IS no doubt the Renew truly 

«-a, 

, varying moods and 

strurr^ people in their gigantic 

half ^ freedom during the eventful 
did it t elapsed and 

Path SUido them through the rugged 

^ honour and patriotism 


droTiti^^f oracle of tO( 

^ But tripod on the morr 

Indian pervading 

tho thought and the pages 

eir thought and endeav* 


III 


Fifty years of social and political 
progress — what a change they have 
wrought on the life and habits of the 
p'^ople ! Wars and revolutions and 
count'^r-revolutions have changed the 
face of the earth out of recognition and 
the map of tne world has been redrawn 
many times following blood and thunder 
remedies no less than silent changes 
in the fortunes of our race India 
herself has witnessed changes of far- 
reaching significance Our social life, 
no less than our political, has undergone 
a transformation that must make us 
pause and consider — whether it has all 
b^en an upward march or a downward 
d-^scent or at b^st an endless pursuit 
in a vicious circle 


politicians, wno naa 




and prayed in the most approved 
constitutional way for such crumbs from 
the tables of the high and mighty as 
a few appointments in the Services or 
a token representation m the Councils, 
turned a new leaf under the 
inspiration of Gandhi and the vision of 
Swarajya or full-fledged independence 
The old demand for Simultaneous 
Examinations and one or two seats on 
the Executive Council went the way 
of all old things It was no longer a 
question of how few Indians could be 
entertained but how many foreigners 
could be dispensed with The old order 
had changed yielding place to new It 
was a far cry from Gokhale's modest 
proposal for Provincial autonomy - and 
Cabmet ■ of s.x mo^bsrs, thL 
whom should bo Englishmen and thr 
Indians to the Qmt 
the Gandhian era. demand of 
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Most wonderful of all, the methods of 
our fight for freedom have been novel, 
and not unoften derided by the more 
aggressive nations of the West as puerile 
and lacking in a sense of political 
realism Curiously enough these methods 
have not failed us during many a trying 
and stormy time in recent history. 

Never in all history had there been 
a leader of such transcendent gifts, so 
forbearing, so patient and yet so wise 
and heroic, wielding an influence over the 
hearts of his countrymen such as no 
pomp or power of kings could have 
exerted 

Gandhi s non-violent technique would 
appear to have heralded a new approach to 
political and social problems an 
approach that must compel attention 
in the future as we realise more and 
more that the old methods are failing 
us Sure enough the attempt to impose 
the virtues of vegetarianism on a 
carnivore is by no means easy and has 
not succeeded so far in history But as 
Gokhale said m another context 

" It may be that the history of the 
world does not furnish an instance 
where a subject race has n«en by 
agitation If so we shall supply that 
example for the first time The history 
of the world has not come to an end, 
there are more chapters to be added , 
therefore we must not be discouraged 
by the lessons which «ome people 
profess to draw from history,” 

Events have moved fast since the 
last war And now at the end of 
an eventful period we find ourselves 
transported to a new world India is 
no longer a subject country and the 
” Quit India ” demand found its fulfilment 
on Independence Day m August 1947. 
An extraordinary combination of causes 
and circumstances has contributed to this 


great denouement Wo may leave 
to history to assess m what proports 
the credit for this achievement shoi 
go to Mahatma Gandhi’s non viole 
technique, the revolutionary tactics 
the I N A under the inspiring leader*! 
of Subhas Bose and the sudd 
awakening of British justice a 
magnanimity It was undoubtedly d 
to the cumulative effect of all the 
and to the pressure of world ever 
which made the freedom of India t 
keystone of the United Nations 
the World 

Another date that will go down 
world history as even more meinorsl 
is the 30th January 1948 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of 
Nation and the Architect of our Freed'^ 
died the death of a martyr at ^ 
prayer meeting m Delhi when he f* 
down with hands folded as m a h 
gesture of farewell to the world I 
loved and served so well for half 
century. It was as if the Sun 
been suddenly blotted out of the heavefi 
” The glory has departed " said Fatid 
Nehru, "and the sun that warmed 
brightened our lives has set and ’ 
shiver in the cold and dark ’ 

O good grey head which all men 
O voice from which their omens all® 
drew 

O iron nerve to true occasion true 
O fall n at length that tower of strew 
Which stood four square to all the 

winds that ble’ 

It i«i for us now to show hy ® 
efforts that Qandhiji has not lived 
laboured and died m vam and that 
freedom that wo have won is ^ 
freedom of this class or that, hu ^ 
the whole nation, irrespective ^ 
or colour, and that it means 
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Hail and farewell g. a. n.i 

By Be PATTABHI SITABAMAYYA 
President Indian National Congress 

work his way through them all to t 
platform Who is this pushing you' 
man^ — people asked And instantly cat 
the answer — On ho is the Editor 
the Indian Review — Mr G A Nate'ac 
don t you know The e«seiice of t 
remark was m the last sentence Itvi 
a defect of equipment a “ign ' 
backwardness a mark of ignorance t 
to know by sight at least sO well kiio« 
a man He was slim with his di 
worn tidily and folded correctly 
long «hort coat or if you please t 
short long coat and his quadrilataral ‘ 
trapezoid turban Dr Miller vas pn" 
of him because he was such a conW’ 
to the young graduates of those i ^ 
who however brilliant were ke^ 
Government service or the kfp 
profession Even (Sir) A P Fatro ^ 
a Law student m 1900-— but here ^8* 
youth of parts and promise of 

r and activity J 

hope and 
dence of ^ 
and vivacity ^ 
would not t3D^ 

the trodden P8 

but cut hi« 
across up' 


i i 


F ifty years ago when I passed Out 
from the Christian College I 
attended an annual meeting] of the Old 
Boys Association of the College 
Br W illiam 
Miller the 
great Educa- 
tionist and Mis 
sionary of the 
city of Madras 
was the pnnci 
pal of the 
College and our 
professor for 
Shakespeare 
He spoke at 
the Old Boys Day and incidentally m a 
tone of utter pride and self satisfaction 
referred to one of his old boys— not 
\ery old at that time who had started 
a Printing Press and was contemplating the 
starting of a monthly magazine as well 
The Old Boy was G A Natesan who 
was already popular with the student 
folks of the day and who was indefati- 
gable m his activities — mostly connected 
with literary and debatmg societies 

He had graduated recently and bis 

competitor — rather a collaborator in the 
field was (afterwards Sir) A P 
Patro whoso son is the Commissioner of 
Pohce in the city of Madras today 
Both of them were b'^hind all literary 
and historical and Debating Societies 

and were prominent at all public 
meetings It did not matter if Mr G 
A Natesan went late to a meeting 
It did not matter if hundreds of spectators 
yvore standing round in addition to 




downs 


acrf' 


J brush 
hawthorn 

St' 


IS M MrLLEU™’*" byoways 
h^h ways on to his destination — he ^ 

knew not what but he knew the ^ 
It was not North to Law 
Medicine South to Engineering 

^ to Teaching It was not 

•thousands seated , he would relentlessly service high up m the Heavens 
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already in voguo for tho elected pea*3 
to the L«gi<;lative Coi ncil of tho day 
This event created a mild sensation for 
Mr Natesan was a popular lcad“r 
But Mr Nat" san ^er\ed tho Congr ss 
steadfastly tnougn 1 e left the Congr ss 
•wnen the Congr ss ceas'^d to b“ 
in Moderate hands It vras about this 
tims that ' Stea Nat-^an mad’ friends 
with Gandn who att’nd-d tho Madras 
session as a d’l«gate from South Afnca 
and who popularized tho Trai saaal 
problem m India Nafsan b am« his 
friend and confidant his rcpresentatire 
m India and as-ent for South African 
work-a mission which ho continued 
to fulfil till Gandhi took up the 
Consress 

Of Mr Kat-san s Municipal and public 
activities htllo need b- said tor he 
soon b’camo a Councillor and remained 
so far a p’nod of over 25 years He 
was tho Father of tho Corporation 
when ho passed away though towards 
the end he .ought relief from Municipal 
duties \ery early he bought 60 
Thambuchettl Street and affr dwelling 
for 16 years m it ho moved over to 
Mylaporo to a fashionable quart»r and 
'i commodious mansion Ho had very 
early bought his olTioe premises i„ 
Simkiirama Ohotti Street and d-veloped 

•"«" Book shop I imrs travolled 
with him when ho was retiming hoLe 

o"wb\“r‘°"i, State 

n 11 , " "““"mated from 

Delhi to Madras and them fifty 

two hours tellow.hip 
revealed tho real man m him He was 
genorou, at heart hosp.,ab,s 
■iegree sincere m his fr,.,.a a 
outspoken m hi, views i f’”” 
iutense nationalist but behoved T the 


necessity of honourable compromises in 
this world of p’rpotual adjustm’nts He 
had won alike tho good will of 

Gorernm»nt and tho p’ople and must 
“"0 of the chief 
Msdl.'? ""“i civic life of 

Madras His ndvicc was always eacerlr 

TltL a'" Kangopalachanaf 

m quiet repose with him when tho 
Mice caus’d him some unrest by not 
thT m"® >>o had resigned 

e&^PbfEUNvoTwaT 

m confid’noe of all ^partia^a 

«ociaI^'ind duW?/ decorum in 

ESillpsKil 

co'’ntr,but1on 

Tdis vJ'ithTts ‘;rsm?“"pf\r 

walls and towering® . ® Jmposmg 
support them all hf aS’T “"n 
"ho had been dubbed w I colleagues 
Patnots who laboured a Moderates were 
dap to build up the *Om "“'''y 

!?*‘on and along s,d. of ® orgam 

the beginnings of demne ** develop 
•" this ancient hS? ,**? H"''®'"'"'"'* 
Ultimatelj of i™ and to rid it 
Bree Nat’san led e domination 

well fillefi , Jo , strenuous and 

and honours ^ tail of years 


And bow faurs 

-”■> t^mpTes^S 



^ pioneer of 

-:ir "r "r::i 

*'**’'fs and sk ii *‘”'"''^^<ise ° ®"><muin soonn. ®'^™!i’3d Scot; 

‘''® heavy r' ' onaWe fhem“f'’'’®‘’"“'On v" mrt 

fc* °f cjt„„__. fhnlled <=ared ” "either 

Z ®"'=^h vFt ^""eeasef «"<? 

idM/ ,. ^^stonj of r> ^ he7J 
""tsids -^aturaj/y „ ®'’'"ei-iinienf 
, schoo; „ , oven ^ as 

Z" edn^"^''*C 
s""” coni’ f"”' ll,a 

and srF^^y"o;dr """cie of ZoZ^* 
Add, son "1: 011? ? ^^^Col' 

F“»a‘«d hi,? 

„ " demo. ^ I p„ "''"•no, n ’""stT, ,,, ®»thors 

Country , ® cracy • _ ' ""crozsj, , „ -“aiierj, <, hio fla„ , 

fnrcyj'!’" E'en ®u "‘■>' hno«.fel“"'“c ‘h,s baol ■■>'o'i“ 

hrly? ^cadj? 7"^ ‘'’c"ho,?s olr^PoVll" very 

*'J^Onyni edr of p iras j ^ ®^ouM 

'>.i""'.« &■ -,*;a »;~ts.““- ”“22,"; 

‘hollf ‘''” '“'•*?:;i"crs :;?'ce of 

^od o„_‘ .'" h:nn;„„/F‘he, hoo^^ 


J'- 


in 




-o;-" 'Aeratnrol;‘^c,„« ^ 

The ? °‘"' ",th .^““‘‘‘lon ,y„ ^"Siand 

'vas„ ."“W ^"“'V'edaa „/ ‘''"'oet w„r““' '“ad-r. " to fn ’“‘censi 

‘" ’«• tin ■« ;:r:r- - 

11. tkT^ 


^ hth 'Fca.nV:'’/' our,„tor 7 ^”<''"- 1 ^ a " '''<* "ot "'ont ^ 
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•world Had enough foresight to understand 
the full significance of the rumblings in 
Asia~-tho vast continent which was taken 
for granted ns a preserve for colonial 
exploitation despitB the rude shock given 
by Japan L-'aders in India wore striving 
to lift the political movement for the 
emancipation of tho country from the 
plane of a constitutional upper class 
movement to that of a mass moiement 
embracing tho people as a whole For 
the success of their efforts an enlightened 
middle class was essential Apart however 
from a few political newspapers which 
did excellent work by way of building up 
an enlightened and politically conscious 
public there was great need of popular 
books which could provide general 
knowledge create self confidence especially 
in the section of the public ■which was 
under the spell of western civilwation by 
putting before them the achievements of 
Indians in various fields of life in their 
proper perspective Amongst the pioneers 
of this work was the firm of Shn G A 
Natesan of Madras This firm came out 
with a senes of books on political religious 
historical and social subjects which not 
only because of their novelty but more 
because of the simple and interesting 
manner of tho presentation of subjects of 
burning interest contained m them and 
their cheap price got a grip over the 
mind of the reading public A glance at 
their catalogue would give an idea of 
the wide range of tho interesting subjects 
on which the firm was the first to enlighten 
tho public We find in tho catalogue 
sketches of the lives of famous Parsis 
and famous Indian Christians pamphlets 
on Indian Home Rule Congress Presidential 
Addresses Indian National Evolution 
Indian Talcs of Fun Folly and Folklore, 


books on Sakuntala and Maitroyi on Sn 
Rama on Jesus Christ and Sankaracharya 
tho Epics in abridged form and so on There 
wera others on tho throe Great Acharyas 
North Indian Saints Chaitanya to 
Visokanand , Famous Battles of Indian 
History Malabar and its Folk speeches 
and writings of Dr P C Ray of Sir 
William Wedderhum Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
and Raja Ram Mohan Roy , Poetical works 
Popular classics Junior classics and 'o 
on — what a wealth of variety in instruction 
and entertainment 1 Most of them were 
priced at Rupee one or one and a half ! No 
doubt for a population hungry for 
literature on topics of the day or topics 
of interest to self respecting Indians 
Natesan s was a veritable school of adult 
education. It is indeed diflficult for a 
population which has hundreds of publishing 
houses competing to serve a -wide reading 
public such as Pelican Penguin Nelson 
etc to realise the full value of the 
service rendered by Natesan in the pioneer* 
ing days of Indian publications 

I am no expert m the publication 
line On this occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Indian Heiteii I want 
to pay my tribute to the valuable 
pioneering work done by it in providing 
an excellent means of adult education 
when the very concept of adult education 
was yet unknown in this country I cend 
my good wishes 

ONCF MORE! 

Co lAsel Now Sir did you or dd jou oot 
oaths date in quest on or at any ttroe prevously 
or subsequently say or e%en lot mate to the 
ae'endant or anyone else whether fr end cr mere 
oequa ntance or m fact a etraocer that the 
atatament imputed to you whether just or 
unjuat and denied by the ola nl waa a matter 
of no moment or otherw se ! Answer d d you or 
o d you not T 

l>erendBnt ' Did I, or did I not what I 
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of civilised life can have no guarant*^ 
of stability when right is subverted and 
virtue despised and ridiculed 
The pur'^uit aft«r peac'^ and happiness 
IS a natural craving of human nature 
An id“al of life based on tranquillity of 
ord«r amity brctherhood and mutual 
CO operation is not something new In 
thi'^ respect m'=‘n differ from one another 
not only in their conception of 
what p'=*acB and happiness m“an but also 
in respect of the m^ans to attain the same 
Such a conception is logically quite 
diff^'rent in a man who h'^heves in God 
and m things that belong to the spirit 
and conversely m a man who is a 
materialist to the very marrow of hi« 
bone In the mind of the materialist 
the shortness of life and the eagerness 
for pleasure will determine hi« behaviour 
Whether he likes it or not material 

pleasure will b* the sum n 6on»i of 

his hfo He will be an opportunist at 

heart and none will b* able to say how 
tong he will be law abiding and follow 
the path of peace 

Materialism has a destructive influenco 
which poisons m^n s minds and hearts 
It exalts the passions of men instead of 
teaching them to control and subduo 
•such passions It is a school of 

thought that wants to command respect 
through the false assumption that it is 
a logical corollary of science or the 
consequence of human search for truth 
It IS a negative doctrine that simply 
d-'nios the existence of spiritual or 
Mipematural things and feels po sure 
of its-'lf that it do-'s not take any 
pains to prove its premises It aims 
at the destruction of its most powerful 
foe Religion There is scarcely any 
important movement against orderly hfo 


withm the boundaries of a country or 
against international peace in the 
comity of nations that cannot be 
traced back to materialism 
such a movement succeed awful are its 
devastating effects m the moral and 
temporal life of the unfortunate counfiT 
which b®com“S its victim Religion wiU 
bo p'=“TS“'Cut’*d Licence will take the 
place of liberty and those who today 
fight for right and liberty guaranteed by 
law will op“nly deny such rights and 
liberties to others and they will suppress 
With a ruthless intolerance freedom of 
conscience and of expression 
Matenahsm is responsible to such a 
la^e ext“nt for the evils that afflict 
mankind at the present day that it 
seems to overshadow all other destructive 
influences which bring misfortune to apd 
hatred between men and nation** 
Materialism is m a potential cau^e 

of war This is the real danger Pf 
democracies Abusing the freedom grantM 
by the democracies materialists wjU 
grow in strength and spread with 
impunity their propaganda until they 
feel that they are strong enough to 
crush democracy and introduce in it*® 
stead their totalitarian methods This wos 
and IS the way Nazism and Fascism of 
yesterday and today s Communism have 
imposed to realize their goal 
The unbeliever or the materialist 
cannot be a pacifist at heart The more 
a man believes m God and in the 
spiritual values the more he love*® 
peace and works for it Mahatma 
Gandhi that matchless embodiment of 
serene imperturbability has exerted a 
powerful influence on his fellovvoneh 
because he pinned his faith on penc/O 
and non violence and non co-operation 
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A National Savings Movement for India 

By Sib V T kRISHKAMACHAHI kosi 


T -HE devaluation of the rupee and the 
nse m prices have drawn pointed 
attention to the economic problems facing 
the country and the Finance Minister 
has announced an Eight point Programm® 
for meeting the situation IntensiV® 
campaigns for increased production aiid 



for savings figure prominently m this 
programme The object of this article is 
to deal in broad outline with the latter 
subject— a drive for savings on a nation 
wide scale 

A well knoivn economist ha** said 
In any industrial society it is estimated 
that economic health can be mamtamed 
only if 10 to 15 percent of the national 
income is being invested in fresh capital 
development All Governments in India 
are committed to programmes for bnngipg 
about an appri-ciable increase m the 
standard of living of the people witbm 
as short a time as pos‘:ible and it may 
be said without exaggeration that with the 
fl.o.Kio.vf'mont of this objective is bound 


up the security of the State These 
programmes— orreconstruction of agriculture 
and development of cottage small scale 
and large scale industries — call for large 
capital outlays A fair proportion of 
these must come from internal savings 
and it IS only if the internal economy 
demonstrates its soundness in this manner 
that foreign capital can b“ attracted on 
resonable terms The present national 
income of India is estimated at between 
Rs 5 OOQ and Hs 6 00(1 crores and the 
aim should be to b“gm with to secure 
savings to the extent of about R's 300 
crores a year (5 to 6 percent of the 
national income)— increasing steadily as 
the national income increases 

In 19th century England most of the 
capital needed for industrial development 
came from successful businessmen 
These derived large profits which wero 
re invested m industnes As taxation 
came to be employed as an instrument 
of social justice and tax levels on higher 
incomes increased the investment habit 
spread among the middle classes The 
extent of the shift that has taken place 
can be judged from the following figures 
The niimb“r of persons who retained 
mcomes of £6 000 and over a year after 
paying income tax fell from 7 000 in 
1938 39 to 45 in 1945 46 and the number 
who retained income from £ 250 to £ 500 
after paying income tax rose front 
1 820 000 m 1938-39 to 5 225 000 m 
1945 46 The two processe<; b'‘gan many 
years ago though m recent years 
taxation rates have risen steeply on 
larger incomes 

A similar change is taking place m 
liulia In the 19th century and the 
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early years of this century much of the thus remaining will have to como from 


capital needed for industries came from 
successful businessmen and to some 
extent from the upper middle classes in 
la^e cities. In the last few years, the 
taxation of large incomes has brought 
about a reduction in the numbers of 
such persons and in the margin of their 
savings. 

This article is not concerned with 
the question whether the policy 
actually followed for taxation of 
large incomes is sound, It is concerned 
with the facts as they are. In his 
speech on the budget last year the then 
Finance Minister pointed out that a 
person with an income of Rs. 10 lakhs paid 
lis. 8.99 lakhs in taxes and a person with 
an income of Rs. 30 lakhs paid Rs 28.37 
lakhs. He added that, in that year, 
there were in India 415 persons with 
incomes of Rs. 2 laks and over and that 
^ese had an aggregate income of 
Rs. 19 crores of which they paid 
s. 11.66 crores in taxes ; they were 
thus left with Rs. 7.34 crores of 
w ich only a portion could ba available 
or new capital development. It is not 
possible to say that those figures 
correspond absolutely to facts : they are 
a most certainly under-estimates. No 
information was given about the income 
between Rs. 2 lakhs and 
, Among these, the investing 

are * tlf prevalent. There also 

® sums expended on permanent 
gricultural improvements through the 
movement and in other ways 
n oso that will be saved under the 
mpu sory schemes recently started, 
be ^ nllowing for these, there will 

1 . Sap to be made up to reach 

° we ought to aim at. The deficit 


classes of the population who are not 
in the habit of saving and to whom 
spending power is now passing, In the 
same speech the Finance Minister said 
that there were 1,75,436 persons on 
incomes ranging from Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 10,000 a year with an aggregate 
income of Rs. 95 crores who paid 
Rs. 5*86 crores in income-tax. We have, 
however, no analysis of the groups 
comprising this middle class and the 
manner in which the rise in the cost 
of living has affected each of them. 
Those in receipt of fixed incomes, like 
Government servants, have been hard hit 
and they are covered by the compulsory 
savings schemes : but it is possible 
that other sections comprised in this 
category can be brought within the 
scope of a national savings movement. 
Then again, there is evidence that 
landholders and, tenants—the large and 
medium ones — are now receiving a larger 
share of the national income than before, 
due to high prices of food grains. 
What precisely the extent of this is 
it is not possible to say as nO 

systematic studies have been made of 
this subject. Formerly these landholders 
and tenants invested their savings mostly 
in land. Owing however to proposals 
made in the last two years for fixing 
a maximum limit on individual holdings, 
it is likely that such savings as are 
made are now spent on unproductive 
purposes. Another class may also bo 
singled out for mention. Industrial 
labour has benefited by increases in 
wages and it is desirable— and essential 
from many points of view— to encourage 
the savings habit among them. Efforts 
made in this direction in an area in 
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Wostorn India from 1913 rinwartli have 
shown sinking results It must, however 
b3 emphasised that as conditions vary 
widely in different parts of India, the 
classes to whom increased purchasing 
power IS passing will not be the samo 
all over the country they will differ 
from region to region and in tho same 


region there will be changes with 
changes in economic conditions 
There can be no doubt that tho 
change in tho distribution of income to 
which attention has b^en drawn has 
become a permanent feature of India s 
economy and that the tondsney will be 
for large inequalities in income to 
disappear Tho levels may vary from 
time to time and the process may take 
a longer or shorter period but the trend 
will be steadily in this diiection The 

aim of a campaign for national savings 

should thus be (i) to study continuously 
in every region tho changes m the 

pattern of distribution that take place 
from time to time and (ii) to inculcate 
the habit of saving among classes to 
•whom increased incomes accrue It is 
not the intention of this article to 


suggest what detailed organisations 
should be set up but some general 
remarks can be made Firstly, the 
intensive efforts needed for ensuring that 
the campaign reaches the remotest 
areas in the country can only be made 
by Provinces and States Secondly 
there should be. for each local area 
like a tahsil, a joint organization of 
officials and non officials which would 
establish close contact with all classes 
of tho population and utilise all agencies 
available-tho cc op-rative movement 
branch banks, postal savings bank e”c 
bnvfu organisations should bo 

linked up with similar district and 
provincial organisations Thirdly the 
iOenlral Government should a^oo to 


dJn^i Provinces and Slates a 

doHnito portion of the investment in 

which they are interested The Central 
Government will guide the tvhole 

iro°MMv"M rcBulalo policies and 

P ibly also come to arrangements with 
labour organisations for spreading the 
movomont among industrial labourers 
be , ^na ‘bsro should 

nLd realisation of the vital 

n-cd in tho country s interests of a 

that all'' inevitably 
cn?,ir“ih° 'bould 

ensure tho conditions of stability and 
security nnd»r which alone efforts on 
such a large scale will become possible 
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The Place of Administrative Law in the New India 

By the Hon ble Mr justice P v RAJAMANNAR 

Ch(-f Justice, Htqh Court of Judicature, Madras 



T hough it -would certainly rash 
to predict the exact shape of things 
to come in the Indn of the Future, I 
think one can \entur 0 with some confid-^ncs 
to affirm that it would be a country in 
which national 
life IS more 
ord'‘rly organi- 
sed and plann'^d 
than it has ever 
b-'^n Increased 
efficacy of 
mechanical in- 
ventions, ad- 

\anc<‘d faciiiti^s 
for transport 
and communic- 
ation and CO 
ordination of 
. economic factors 

Iw parts of the country all 

tn^so are bound to lend to an intense and 
int-'n^ive nctisity, commercial and social 
specialisation will be a common feature 
ana not an exception 

One obvious requirement for the success 
0! intensive spoemhs^d economic and social 
actiMtj would be a method to ov creome 
ttn proverbial delays m deciding disputes 
which appear to be in-vitable m a 
course to the ordinary Courts of the 
Jl* f Provid-^ for a speedy, final and 
"ohition of disputes It IS 
^ ^‘dministratiNe la^s and d-lcgat-'d 
wdl com*' to occupy a promin‘'nt 
?. V actuitios of tne India of 

the Future 

great work don" by 
concept of the reign of law for the 
of the hb^rtps of the 
ndiyidual subject it apparentlj brought 
IS tram features m the administration 
01 Justic- which n^C''scarily led to d''lay, 
rmaiism rigidity and paradoxically at 
^ n*'gation of justice It is 
impossible to dwell at length on the 
0''P''cts of the rule of law and 
^ *=ystem of legal adminis- 
tration entirely founded on U But it vs 


necessary to touch in outline some at 
least of th“ salient defects of such an 
administration Th" rule of la-svhas often 
been r^li-'d upon as b’lng the foundation 
of a doctriri“ of equality of all litigants 
in th" eye of tne law But is it not the 
cry of the common man the world over 
that th‘»re is on“ law for the poor and 
anoth*'r for the rich, or the more serious 
cry justice is only for the rich and 
non'* for the poor ' Tne complicated 
machinery of the Courts of the land and 
the enormous e-^pense entailed by legal 
proceedings justify to a gr’*at extent this 
criticism Law s dslaj s and the law's 
exp-^nse do certainly exist though the 
fault cannot be laid at the doors of the 
Judg'=*s or the Lawyers In fact, the 
fault IS r-'ally of the system Th®n again, 
th<=*ro is al«o the justifiable criticism based 
on the rigidity of th'' legalistic rules 
applied in the administration of justice 
Romotim'*s if not often without regard 
for the rule of equity of the cause Ho-w 
oh^n have not onlin“nt Judges said that 
no doubt a particular course is equitable 
but unfortunately it is not m accordance 
with law A system of complicated rules 
■with subtle exceptions and highly technical 
procedure is bound to fill th'* mind of 
an ordinary citi7'*n with suspicion and 
uncertainty This uncertainty itself 
So'hi**tim°s works great hardship because 
varying interpretations by a hierarchy of 
app''llat'' tribunals will completely bewilder 
a lay man As an American writer 
exclaims ‘ what is the Jaw? It is what 
a sup*‘nor Court Judge may d''cid“ to-day, 
the Court of App"*!! within six months' 
the Supreme Court in a year and the Pnvy 
Council in two years ' Due variations m 
time for India may be made That is fine 
for the lawyers but it certainly is not 
fin** for the masses 

If tho loBlI in \oguo has not 

satisfied the common man m the 
pre-war world, undoubt'>dly it would be 
found hopMessIy inadequate and ill-suited 
to tho problems and situations of tho 
economic life m the post-war world All 
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tho d3focts which I hnvo just mintionM 
would bs oxaKg9r'it“d a hundr dfold and 
almost cortamly tho system would find 
itself not being able to inspiro confidence 
in or render real assistance to tho nation 

It IS not difficult to envisage that to 
meet tho now demands legislation itself 
will und“r tho n9^% ordor substantially 
change its character Much less time of 
tho great legislative bodies will be taken 
up with tho drafting of long Acts and 
debating at great length clause by clause 
detailed provisions In tho future the 
functions of such largo and f 
aES“mblios will I expect be only to approve 
or decide upon tho general principles 
leaving details to be filled m by 
smaller and more competent and speciali 
sed bodies Here is an outline of 
procedure suggested by one of our 
leading writers on political thought A 
Government wishing to legislate on a 
particular subject should in tho first 
mstanee introduce and pass rapidly mto 
law an enabling Bill clearly laying down 
tho general substance of what is wanted 
and referring to a special commission 
either standing or ad /or to work out 
all details The detailed measures thus 
drafted should then go to a conference 
representing public bodies chiefly concer 
t\“d c <7 regional or provincial councils 
or bodies responsible for the conduct of 
nationalised industries and services or 
recognised institutions in charge of 
education or public health or whatever 
the subject matter of the Bill may be 

Necessarily detailed administration and 
enforcing of such legislation must be in 
the hands of special bodies or boards 
or committees composed of persons who 
have intimate knowledge and experience 
of the departments of national activity 
m respect of which a particular legis 
lation has b^on undertaken 

Indications have not been wanting 
even from some time preceding the 
b-»gmning of the Great War of an 
attempt to stress the importance of 
maintaining within the larger admimstra 
tive spheres smaller units of local 
self Government for dir“ct control of 
important services The Electricity Board 


BoikI of Education Board of Trade 
Agricultural Marketing Committees and 
other fitmilar councils have b"en established 
and have been functioning 

A suriey of legislation in England and 
particularly during tho last quarter of 
a century will show to what extent 
Governments have already attempted to 
meet the d-mands of a now ord"r 
Several administrative Boards have been 
set up under tho supervision of the 
Ministers some of which have also 
b“en given tho right to make their own 
laws for tho detailed administration of 
several departments of national activity 
entrusted to them 

Such trend w legislation has not 
escaped severe criticism at the hands 
of eminent Judges lawyers and public 
men Lord Hevvart 0 J characterised 
it as tho Now Despotism In a recent 
issue of tho Canadian Bar Beueiv a 
learned writer laments on the encroach, 
m^nt on the traditional reign of law 
which according to him js b“ing re placed 
by a system operating without science 
careless of right legal principles and 
outside the jurisdiction of our established 
courts a negation of a reign of law 
He draws rather an alarming picture of 
tho rapid development of administrative 
law and delegated legislation Here is 
an extract from his condemnation 

What do we face if administrative 
Boards and Commissions continue to 
submerge the general and well und“r«tood 
principles of law und“r thousands of 
regulations administered and enforced by 
them without special science without 
professional draftsmanship without 
lawyers presiding over and appearing 
before them without appeal to the Courts 
of His Majesty without precedents and 
without any ordered and scientific report 
ing of decisions each an independent 
quasi judicial unit independent of the 
other administering its own particular 
brand of regulations imposing fines 
interpreting the law putting us to 
expense and loss and even in jail 
contro]l''d by no fundamental legal 
principles and knowing no precedents 
except those of its own making even 
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assuming that it chooses to follow 
them” 

Tnat IS on3 sid3 of the picture But 
one cannot brush aside the growth of 
a system from out of the spontaneous 
development of a new outlook and a new 
approach simply b'‘cause it may not coincide 
exactly with present notion® and ag^* long 
traditions After all, the rise of 
administrative law and 3 ustice oven in 
countries like England and. America has 
b^en inevitable because of the extension 
of the functions of Governm'*nt to one 
new sphere after another In many 
fi'^lds like Public Health, Housing, 
Town-planning, Unemployment Insurance 
and Education, the Public Administration 
of Social Services for the common good 
has sup^rs^ded ” the old and unregulated 
individualism of the first tnree quarters 
of tne 19th Century ’ It is easy to 
imagm* the large volume of work 
involved thereby on account of the 
sev'ral piaoes of cons^qu-=‘nt social 
legislation If all the judicial work in 
respect of and arising therefrom had 
been thrown on the existing judicial 
bodies, they would not have cop^^d with 
it In England for instance, the 
un-*mployment insurance scheme alon* gives 
rise every year to tens of thousands of 
separate cases m which claims are 
contest'd If all tci’»se cas^s had to be 
determined by the ordinary courts of law 
the judiciary would have to be expand’d 
considerably; and even then th“ law’s 
heiays would be something enormous 
n’n again, as a result of what I may 
socialisation of public 'services 
Education, Insurance etc the old 
bean found hopelessly 
tne n-’w circumstances — 
human habitation, 
nt e m’dical service, standards 

stJiudards of conditions of 
standards of educational 
io«i. almost ridiculous to 

_„i, ^'i-h standards m tne musty 

eo um>s of to’ Law R-perts A 
th^se standards requires 
in A social experience 

m particular fields 

anv^ Tin stat<»d, it do“s not serve 

of Simply d’cry the growth 

aammistrative tnbunals which really 


have come to stay. In future India 
they are bound to increase in number 
as well as in strength Inevitably 
socialisation of services will increase 
beyond measure and the municipal and 
social activity of the. State will compass 
almost every field of national life This 
phenomenon, I am presuming, is certain 
This extend’d State activity will necessarily 
call for Tribunals to adjudicate upon 
disputes arising in several departments 
and covered by different enactments and 
it would be foolish to expect that such 
tribunals can be the regular judicial 
courts of the land 

It IS better therefore to find out 
generally the advantages and disadvantages 
of toese administrative tnbunals and in 
planning the Governm'*nt of the Future 
to so devise ways and means as to 
retain the advantages and get over the 
disadvantages as effectively as possible 
without d'='stroying the efficiency of 
the system 

Tne advantages of administrative 
tribunals have been summed up by 
Professor Robson thus m his book 
' Justice and Administrative Law " 
** Cneapness and sp’od with which they 
work , the technical knowledge and 
exp’ri’nce which th’y make available for 
the discharge of judicial functions in specif 
fields , the assistance which they I’nd to 
the efficient conduct of public adminis- 
tration , and the ability they possess to 
lay down new standards and to promote 
a policy of social improvement ” On the 
advantages of cheapness and speed I need 
not dwell These qualities appear to be 
absolutely essential for a satisfactory 
working of new schemes which will be 
inaigurated in the future Many of 
these schemes are likely to trench on the 
private rights of citizens either because 
they involve compulsory acquisition of 
property or unavoidable damage to or 
injunous affection of property There 
are also likely to b’ disputes in the 
working out of the details of the 
schem’, m the approval of plans, m the 
fixing of standards and m the allocat on 
of burdens The different claims and 
disputes arising out of these newaentures 
Will require speedy and cheap dotorm^- 
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nation Otherwi‘?3 tho mnchmary will 
gat ciogRsd rvnd thero will ba n fitahmato 

Ono ndvnntaga of gnat value m the 
•system of administrative justice and 
dehgat-»d legislation is greater n''xibiUty 
With which the administrativo tribunals 
will be able to discharge their functions 
than Courts of law Chi'-f Juslico 
Hughes gives as the primary j istification 
of the d^bgatien of bgislativ© power 
fl-^xibility and practicality For one 
thing administrative tribunals will not 
suffer from b^'ing ti“d down to a pr'^ced'^nt 
if a better conclusion is possibi" in the 
light of subs'^quent knowl^^dg^ 

It has oft“n b^^n said that anoth'^r 
advantage possessed by th<^s9 tribunals 
is that they can decide unhampered by 
rul'-s of hw evidence and procedure 
In theory no doubt there is much to be 
said m fa\our of this f«»ature How 
oft*n do we not find a judge saying 
that equity would require a particular 
decision but as he is bound by the rule 
of law he had to d^cid** otherwise or 
again a Judg** saying that though he is 
convinced of tho existence of a fact yet 
on the evid“nce on record and iti strict 
accordance with the procedural rules the 
fact has not been proved But at the 
same time it must be remark “d that it is 
this feature that is likely lo lead to 
abuse and injustice 

Professor Robson sums up the dis 
advantages attached to administrative 
justice as lack of publicity which 
attends the work of most tribunals the 
aiT of mystery and secrecy in which 
their deliberations are shroud’d failure 
in most cases to give reasons for tho 
decision or to publish x ports of decid’d 
cas’s the denial of a hearing in the 
major ty of instances and the poor quality 
and insuffici’nt amount of the evidence 
on which decisions aro often based I have 
no time to d°al at great length with each 
one of th’se disadvantag’s In England 
opinion has b’en sharply divid’d on some 
of these feature® which have bO’n 
explained as really no disadvantages hut 
appear ®o because we are mclin-d to 
look at things prejudiced by traditions of 
‘ tho rule of law ' 


In future India whatever party or 
parties may como into political power 
I see tho inauguration of vast 
ont'TpnR’s industrial and commercial 
the undertaking of great schem’s of 
national welfare m tho matter of 
indostri'*s Public Health Education and 
Labour And tho now extend’d state 
activity must be d“partm''ntalis’d if it 
IS not to run to waste m tho sands of 
procrastination Neither tho present 
administrative machinery nor tho pr’sent 
judicial equipment will bo adequate to 
meet tho n^eds of tho new situation 
consequent on n’w legislation which is 
bound to bo undertaken to eff’ctually 
put into operation any large schemes 
such as I have m’ntioned above I 
fool that within the following 
departments of national activity 
Administrative Low and Justice and 
D legat’d L’gislation must be r’softed 
to They arc Railways Public Health 
and Sanitation Unemployment Insurance 
Education Transport and Communications 
and Labour conditions I find that m 
respect of some of these departments 
there are already beginnings of a 
scheme of administrative justice But 
the system must be considerably 
develop^ 

It IS impossible to have any system 
which IS fool proof In India where 
political and adminstrative activitj is 
still in its infancy one is ^und to 
commit mistakes But they do not 
matter What r’ally matters is the 
effort the continuing effort to remedy 
d’feots as and when they occur or ara 
revealed Further it is aI®o necessary 
that W8 should b’n’fit by the mistakes 
made and discovered in other countries 
and not simply to copy wholesale 
syst’m obtaining in another country 
however highly develop’d it may be m 
matt’rs political Keeping in mind the 
peculiar difficulties which beset India I 
must mention one dang’r to which the 
system of administrative justice itmr 
subj’ot 1 c the likelihood of political 
interf’rence from the Governm°nt for 
the time m power with the det«rmina- 
nation of tho administrative tribunals 
The late Professor Dicey was obse«‘‘'ed 
by the fear of this danger even in 
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Europe and Russia— An Essay on Soviet Diplomacy 

PROF M RUTHNASWAMY MA 


A S I went ibout from pHco to ptaco 
in Eniops la'it year tho qna'?tion 
I heard on everyone s hp'i was Will 
there be a war soon The mtomational 



Rjtuatjon during 
nil those months 
was tense enough 
for that question 
to be framed and 
to agitato men s 
minds The 
battle of Berlin 
had already com 
menced before 
I left India last 
July The battle 
over the Danube 
was to commence 
.during the latter 
jPirt of my M«it 
^ m S e p t e m b^r 
I use the word 


battle deliberately To the question 
Will there b* a war it would 

be oracularly true to say there 

won t be a war for th«ra was one 
already It was not merely a war of 
nerves that the Russians were waging 
over B-rlm th" Danub'’ and the other 
questions that they were called upon to 
concern themselves with by their obliga 
tions und-'r the Charter of the Umt-d 
Nations There was an economic nar 
going on over the blockade of Berlin 
One of the incid-nts of a state of war is 
the prohibition of free Intercourse between 
states That prohibition provail^d between 
Russia and her satellite States and 
■We«t°rn Europe Not only was the Iron 
Curtain diffi ult to pisroe There was n 
Satm Curtain behind which the allwd 
powers were trying to set up Western 
Germany and which it was impossible to 
lift and pas? through avithout official 
p^rmissfon impossible to g“t for any but 
those proceeding on official business And 
there was war withm half a dozen Slat“s 
in Eastern Europe Non that the World 
War II IS ov^r and the danger of Nazi and 
Fascist invasion ore past the totalitarian on“ 
party governments m^ower in Poland Yu^o- 


Sloiia Crocho Slovakia Hungary have 
b'gun to persecute religion and to trample 
und’r foot the rignts and lil)'»rti“s of 
tnos«' that do not belong to the party m 
power as did the Nazis m Germany and 
Fascists in Italy before the war And 
clsewher' in Italy and in Franco the 
Communists were bent on producing 
disorder os they could fi^ih to the profit 
of their party in troubled water* There 
was war m practice if not in formal 
and regular shape all over Europe so 
that the question wnether there will be 
a war in Europe was rather otio-e It 
IS hko a«kmg a diab-»tic wneth“r ho is 
suffering from diab't''s just b'^cause the 
carbuncle has not appeared 

Formal full dress war there is not and 
Will not be for another year or two 
For none of the possible parties is prepared 
for It Tne USA will not think of it 
lesi her po^t war prosperity be imperilled 
Russia has not recovered from the ravages 
of war—tho German m\a«ion has «o 
badly damaged it that it will require 
another year or more before it can think 
of another war And why should Russia 
resort to war when she can get most 
of the things she wants without war? 
One of her major objectives is to weaken tho 
moral and economic condition of tho 
Western powers and this she does through 
the Communist parties in these countries 
—who keep these countries in a constant 
condition of disorder and thereby reduce 
there productis ity and delay if they 
cannot altogather prevent their economio 
rccovory And then there is the diplomatic 
t-chnique of the Soviet government which 
gives one hope that ther=> will not be v-ar 
m the n“ar future A reading of the 
former U S A Secretary of State Bymo * 
Memoirs and observation of tho tactics 
of Soviet representatives at meetings of 
Security Council or the UNO gi%cs 
one the impression that the real objective 
of thoir diplomatic demarches is not what 
they a«!k for at any particular moment 
in such strident and intransigent tones 
but «!om“thvng bI«b quite remot'* and quito 
different from what they are making the 
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whole world think they are after Time 
aft^r time Byrnes has reported that when 
Sonet representatives at the conferences 
that he attended were foaming at the 
mouth over some claim that they made 
th® world understand tney would either 
gH conced'=‘d or perish in the attempt, th“y 
were really aft^r something else the whole 
time and which once granted they soft- 
p^dalhd their demands over the original 
question It may be that while they were 
crying Non possunms over the Berlin 
blockade they were really after something 
more important to them ii3 Russian 
participation in the control of the Ruhr 
It may also be that when Vyshinsky 
was so Yiohnt and insulting — and all this 
violence and vehemence is done to order 
from Moscow — over the International 
Commission of the Danube, he was really 
aft-^r something else p^rnaps a Russian 
outlet into the Mediterranean from the 
Black S»a So it would seem that the only 
way to put an end to Soviet intransigence 
IS to put all the questions and claims 
that the Soviet is interested in into a 
pool and to consider them and decide on 
as a whole Take all the claims 
and demands of the Soviet together in 
their relationship to one another and in 
J®l^tionsbip to the rights and liberties 
01 others and the peace of the world 
and give Russia what is due to her For, 
as a Vatican diplomatist told me, even 
ussn has to be dealt with in justice 
» w much for the alleged Vatican 

w-Yf ^o Russia Russia required warra- 
for her trade and commerce 
4 ® other powers must set about 
“ding it with due regard to the rights 
neighbourhood and with 
precautions for the peace of the world 
another shrewd observation 
tbis Vatican diplomat and which 
A V a clue to Soviet diplomatic 

f'*^^b“~~'and that was that each people 
‘'alve Its problems in its own way 
French would 

v_ _ tneir problems in the French way 
rpYj-fti febrile agitation by periodical 

S .‘J,™ "0 aski/g them to 

of problems by the English way 

parliamentary 
1 tlin,? following this advice, when 

Sht of tho Ruggians my TYiPmnrYr 


memory 


wont back to some exhibitions of Russian 
ballet — dancing that I had seen where 
there was much violent throwing about of 
hands and feet and bending and straight- 
ening of knees with angry facial expressions 
but th“ whole of this performance ending 
in p“ace and quiet The methods of 
Vishinisky at diplomatic gatherings 
reminded me of th'^ Russian dance It 
IS the Russian way of doing things and 
it s“ems to me that if the other parties 
at these diplomatic gatherings keep their 
t“mp‘»r and show their strength which 
must support'>d by strength on the 
home front r=»armam®nt economic efficiency 
and all-round preparedness, Russian 
diplomacy will end lik“ tne Russian dance 
in peace and qui^t Russians may be 
violent at times and in places hut in the 
end Quiet flows the Don 
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DEVALUATION 

Bi Dn Sm C F RAMASWAMI AIYRR KOSI 


I N Wngungo whos^ implications nro 
obMous Pundit Nohru has explained 
in Canada that normally India would 
not have had to divalu'* hut tnat sho 
had to do b’causo tho Rup’o was 
linked to tho sterling In his own language 
even the sterling balances themselves 
have b’en subjected to various absorp 
tions and adjustments It is cl-'ar that 
although the dechn'* of tho sterling was 
proceeding apace njver tho less tho 
actual decision as to devaluation came 
upon India as a shock It need not 
have done «o 

As early as the 23rd of May 1949 
Mr Wintrop \\ Aldridge Chairman of the 
Chase National Bank of Now York 
stated at a luncheon given by the 
Pilgrims at the ‘^avoy Hotel that when 
the Marshall Plan came to on end the 
countries of Western Europe and ihcir 
overseas territories would be faced with 
substantial annual dollar deficits if their 
standards of living were to be maintained 
at their present l6%els. He added that 
the deficit could be met only in three 
ways VIZ firstly increased exports to 
the USA secondly by increased 

travel from tho USA. and thirdly 
by increased American investments m or 
loans to Western European countries and 
their overseas territories He insisted on 
political stability as a condition precedent 
to tho last programme — si ch stability 
involving (a) tho elimination of the threat 
of Communism (b) arranging that the 

nation which wanted the dsbt must 
have its external economy in balance 
In other word® the exchange rates of 

its currency iis o its tho Amsrican 
Dollar must have a realistic relation‘>hip 
to the price levels existing in both 

countries and mu“t be such that it could 
bo maintained in practice 
Following this lino of thought Lord 
Ehbank in a l“tt’T to Tic fttirs m 
Juno 1949 propounded a dofimt** plan for 
currency devaluation 'O as to bring about 
a parity basis with tho dollar and an 
increase in tho price of gold It is 
manifest therefore that both in America 
and m Europe the currency de\ elopm“nts 


tnat have taken plac" were regarded as 
movitabb and were d'‘finlt''ly foreseen. 

Nev 'rtaabss wn‘*n tae United Kingdom 
balan'*'*d lU last budg’^t tne CnanceWor 
of taa Lxcn''qu'*r ass^rt^’d not only 
tnat its ov^rs^as trada position was 
good but that th“re was not the 



slightest idea of devaluation and m 
fact the English papers b’gan to lecture 
to other countries about the virtues of 
thrift and planning This was a 
political gesture but very «oon there* 
aft'‘r the Contm''ntal pro^s b^gan to 
Warn’ Britain for iti biiat'*ral pacts and 
the overvaluation of the sterling and 

its selfishness m not helping to reduce 
Europ* s tnd' deficit" 

At tho Washington Conference tho 

full extent of Great Britain s difficulties 
was p-*rweived and Mr Snyd'‘r in hi« 
dir=“cliv“« sugg->st'‘d tho sto k piling of 
commoditi’‘S and the relaxation of tho 
Marshall Plan by giving greatT freedom 
to tho Unit d Kingdom to buy goods outside 
tho dollar area In addition the 

encouragement of the investra'^nt of 

Amen an capital v\as al«o envisag’d. 
This arrangement was finalised on the 
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12th of Siptombsr. In tho Commonwealth 
Conferarca, cuts m the dollar imports 
and an export drive wero recognised 
a* inevitable 


Almost overnight after the Common 
wealth Conference, the d'^t'^no- 
ration of the economic position of the 
Unit-^d Kingdom and the countries 
asso3iat“d with h^r was r'^cognis^d and 
proelaim’^d and th° people of toe sterling 
ar^a assum’^d a mental attitud'^, which 
in the language of John Ruskin may- 
be d-'senb^d as a hesitation betw^^n 
nngrasp^d hope and unconfront^d fear 

In dealing with this question we are 
apt to concentrate on England and India 
Without reference to American 
developments In ord®r to appreciate the 
situation, the following facts cannot 
be Ignored 


th° end of the last war 15 000 
miUion dollars were invested by tho 
U S A abroad in oil fields mining and 
publics utilities Taking this in 
conjunction with the Marshall Aid Plan 
It has been point’d out that from 1952 
Aid Plan will end 
* v)U0 million dollars will b’come available 
annually for commercial investment In 
aeaimg with such investments we may 
^ «tat“m°nt mad<^ quite 
recently by the American National 
Association of Manufacturers which laid 
uown that before USA makes any 
i it IS necessary to insist on 

acr^M^ 'vh°reby th° borrowing countries 
j introduce any measure 

pnvat’ enterprise or 

business inc-ntiv- The 

Journal, analysing tho 

+ position w^nt "o far as to 
suggest the obliteration of the Stirling 

clear that America from 
mfa of viow of its own s^lf 

&nd to preserve its economic 
ustnal and financial stability and 

maintain its wag’ levels must find 

nvestmmts abroad So far as England 
with England are 

cont^^nf + j investment*? were 

r=*-\i. m conn’ction with tho 

that the sterling s^as 

overvalued and must be devalued 


As a r''action against this American 
tr^nd of thought, the New Statesman 
has argu’d tnat it is fantastic to 
b’li’va tnat inoreas'*d exports to dollar 
anas will close th’ gap wh°n Marshall 
Aid ends and it is pbad’d that instead 
of so’kmg closer mter-d^pendenco with 
th“ N’-w World every economic 
consideration demands I’ss’r d^p-'nd’nce 
upon and I’sser imports from USA 

Th« Atlantic Pact not having even- 
tuat’d m any offiotive political and 
economic union England notwithstanding 
the assertions of Sir Stafford Cnpps, 
found its’lf at tne end of its tether and 
had to d’valim The gold and dollar 
deficit of tii“ wnole sterling area, calculated 
at the old rate of exchange of 4 03 dollars 
to the pound was 133 millions in the 
3rd quart-’r of the y’ar Marshall Aid 
amount’d to 71 millions and the gold 
and dollar reserves on the 30th September 
amount’d to 351 million pounds at tho 
old rat’ of exchange as against 471 millions 
in the first quarter These figures demon- 
strate tho imperative necessity for 
devaluation of the pound 


In his very candid speech during tho 
Devaluation d’bate Sir Stafford Cnpps 
has mad’ three points clear, viz , — 
(1) that England s imports have risen and 
exports have gone down , (2) that an 

austerity regim’ is mdisp’nsable and 
(3) it would b’ a very difficult job to 
repay her st’rling creditors In fairness, 
however it should be add’d that a non- 
offioial comm’ntator has emphasis’d that 
th’ last portion do’s not necessarily refer 
to past ind’btedness 


Link’d as we are to St’rling India 
had p’rnaps no alt’rnative but to devalue 
although opinions will vary as to whether 
India acted wis’ly m announcing a 
devaluation b’fore finding out what other 
Commonw’alth countri’'? were doing It 
may be rem’mb’ted tnat the Canadian 
dollar has b’en d’valued by only 10 per 
c’nfc, wn’r’as Pakistan has d’clmed to 
d’valu’ h’r nip’e In any case, we are 
now confront’d with a devaluation of 
30t per emt— on’ dollar b’lng now worth 
47;o^up’e'! as against 3 309 
^luation 

J 1 ' 


rupees 
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nature inelastic consisting mainly of 
manufactured jute, textile goods tea 
and manganese 

R'^memb'^ring that all d“valuation is 
inflatory in character the inescapable and 
indispensable programme for India must 
comprise rigid price control th“ attraction 
of fresh capital and tne release not only 
of hidden accumulations but an 
adoption of compulsory saving on th“ 
part of agriculturists and workers who 
have specially profited by the recent 
industrial d'‘v&lopm''nt and the progr^ssiv a 
rise in wages Finally ^^e must imitate 
the very strenuous tignt^ning of the b»lt 
and eschewal of luxury products on the 
lines so triumphantly d“raonstrat''d 
m England 

When all this is said tn“re still remain 
two altornatives Is India to pro-'^ 
with a big programme of modern 
m**ohaniz®d agriculture* and industrial 
development oven at the risk of importing 
American plant and p«r onn^l at enhanced 
prices or is India to place a full slop 
on her development programme «o as to 


hvo within her present means and await 
events 9 Tne answer from the long t“rm 
point of M-'W is surely jn favour of the 
former alt“mative That alternative 
involves far sighted rationalization of 
industry and centralised planning with a 
view to develop tho^e resources and m 
those localities wnich can b^st conduce 
to all India progress which will not 
merely <ubs-=*rve local int^r^^sts or satisfy 
lo^al political or el‘*ction3'*nng ambitions 
For a time we may have to borrow 
heavily even on seemingly unreasonable 
t^rms to pay for our imports of capital 
machinery for m“cnanis<»d agriculture and 
basic industri'’s like shipbuilding machine 
tool manufacture and steel and chemical 
plants Such investments will repay 
lh“ms“lves m tne long run and India s 
fundamental economic position is sound 
Finally tn<* complementary character of 
the import and export positions of India 
and Pakistan n®ces«itat'» a speedy B®ttle* 
m^nt of their differences without which 
tnere is bound to bs an economic set 
back in both the regions 


THE REVIEW AND ITS FOUNDER 

B\ The Hon Mr P S KVMARASWAMI RAJA 
Premier of Modra*! 


T he Indian PaiCit was born at the 
beginning of this century In those 
early days it was not easy to start a 
magazine of 
the calibre of 
the Indian 
Pei eii So far 
as South India 
is concerned 
the Indian 
Pei ti It could 
I n d i s p iitably 
take the credit 
of its b’lng the 
first journal of 
its kind This 
novel adventure 
1 n journalism 
I in those days could be attribut“d to the 
many sided attainments and the youthful 
enthusiasm of Mr Nate«an llis special 


training in journalism which ho underwent 
on the completion of his collegiato career 
would s"em to hn\o caused an urgo in him 
far embarking on journalism independently 
Necessarily he had to face difBculti“s m 
the b''ginning but b^ing a man of 
courage and vision he faced those difficulties 
and succeeded The Indian Peiiciv made 
a st“ady progress and b'^camo a popular 
organ ventilating its m^ws on politics 
literature culture and various problems 
sonal economic educational etc 
Tne variety of articles and subjects in 
his journal catering to the variety of 
tast“s and views of the readers would 
speak well of his versatility and journalistic 
ncum“n His affability is reflected in his 
possession of a large circle of friends 
of different nationalities whoso valuable 
contributions stand ns a unique feature 
of his joumaL 





IN FREEDOM IT FOUND ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE " 



I nm very happy to my pr etinp'? to tn’' Jtidinu JIukii 

on tho happy occa*iion of it** Go!d''n Jiilnl'''* o ‘-nliit'' it in pnd and 
gladne^JS for it des''r\os too nation h‘'trti‘'‘*t pr tinp** and ‘iinctrest 
gratitud“ For tho /nrf «N J?( uf*!/ ha*? b'''‘n ono of our National Institutions 

Tn® young generations of todnj ‘should 
Unovr proud history of this )0UTnn! In tho 
dun days gong by v.hon c\en to rccito or r ad 
certain passages from the Gua v»as «edit\on the 
Indian Heiieic under tne guidance of tho great 
pioneering spirit of Scin G A. Nat‘'«an took 
courage in both tho hand* and %enturcd on tnis 
hazardous and what to many must hAN e seemed 
a very doubtful ^oyag■> Tna mission nas to 
import political education stimulata thojoiithful 
minds and educate tho unlearned Politics T\as ~ 
taboo To think aloud to sp^ak through the page* of a journal to discuss 
in a literary forum was still a daring net And tn'* Jiulian limoii did 
it effectively and successfully Month nft^r month >car nft''r jear tho 
-Reijetij unfolded its"lf hko a book of rc\ elation Men \Mth doubt*- iMth 
a question mark aMtn troubled minds wait'll witn bat'^d breath for this 
T’^ise journal to sp«ak. to them It braved all the political storms the 
many national ups and downs Today it stands as a great national 
institution happy that it served and j^orved well tno country and tho 
P'“ople It IS in the fulfilment of our dr am of freedom the Judtan 

Heueti must find its great°st satisfaction more than in any tributo 
that anyone can pay to that pioneering soul Shri G A Nat^san 
For in fra^dom it found its Gold-n Jubilee Effort and nchmiments can 
n^ver be measured in years or d''cades but in the striving for tho goal 
itself That goal is nearly reached and the Jicu n and all who 

a a hand m its success may fool justly proud of their contribution 
to tnat realisation 
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THIS QUEER WORLD 

By H E DR K N KATJU 
Goiemor of West Bcnjal 


S ometimes i fesi as if we were 

living in a strange world of make 
believe ^Ve profess one i thing and do 
exactly the contrary Life seems to bo 
so full of contradictions On the one side 
you'^hcar wonderous 
stones of iron lungs 
b'‘ing rushed across 
the seven s“as with 
which lives of young 
children strickjen 
with Ipolio Imay be 
saved and they may 
be restored to nor 
malcy after 
of sustained 
treatment , on 
other side in 

same breath you ^ 

hear stones of orga | f 

nised a'is'issinations 
andliquidations 

(so it IS euphemistically put) of masses 
of human brings on one pretext or another 
International law has b«>on cndeaaoirmg 
for the last four centuries to humaniso 
warfare but now wo have the «cientist« 
contribution which enables b-Uigcrents to 
exterminate and maim for life not only 
combatants but innocent ciailians men 
women and children in thousands and 
hundreds of thousands in the twinkling 
of an eye Societies for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ha\e shed gcnuiiio 
tears of tortured sympathy at tho sight 
of pain cau'sed to animals taking them 
in units but now under the stress of 
economic difficulties and tho search for 
food a now problem of men icrsus monkejs 
and cows parrots and eparrow« has como 
to tho fore and tho latter stand tho 
fearful pro<spect of total or partial 
extinction It is really a queer world and 
it IS no wonder that many old concepts 
make no impression on many mmd« All 
talk of non violence m thought and word 
and deed seems to bo 'O futile if it is 
limited to tho conduct of human beings 
towards one another And then ngam as 
between man and man old philosophies 
and systems of morals and ethics aro 


losing their hold b'^cause it is contended 
that they are mere adjuncts of a particular 
set of economic doctrines Different 
economic doctrines it is urged b°get moral 
and ethical codes of their own In the 
conflict of ideologies words have evidently 
lost their m“amng Instead of illuminating 
the mind or the intellect they engender 
darkness and obscurity The same sets 
of words’are being used by different people 
to expressfcompletely divergent and even 
contradictory ideas Everybody swears by 
Democracy Tho conc'^ptionof Democracy 
however vanes from country to country 
and from speaker to speaker Simple 
folk cry for clar ficatjon of ideas and 
I believe all decent m“n everywhere 
clamour for a little more precision of 
thought and accuracy of expression 
Capitalism Socialism Communism Fascism 
fill the air with a babble of tongues and 
noise over powering Each offers the 
panacea for all ills and a sovereign remedy 
for the euro of all maladies in tho body 
pol tic Each seems to bo agreed on a 
demand for one world with the mental 
reservation that that one world should be 
of the pattern of his choice 
Wo in Asia seem to bs experiencing the 
full blast of these loud and mutually 
contradictory preachings and tho task 
b-*foro the coming generations is verily 
one of the noblest and also tho hardest 
imaginable On their right choice of bMief 
and action may depend tho welfare and 
happiness of humanity in this vast country 
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MAY IT GROW FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH 

Br Hon Sri B GOPALA EEDDI 
(Finance Minister Madras) 

1 am delighted to find that tho Jndian Review completing its 
Golden Jubilee in January next I am painfully reminded of the recent 
death of the Founder Editor Sri G A Natesan who was in the public 
life of the Province for a long time and who unseen and in an 
unostentatious way helped Indian nationalism 
to grow His ability sound judgment and wise 
statesmanship brought him to the top of Indian 
jouranlism Indian Review is continuing the 
good work under the able management of 
his sons 

"WTien we look back the fifty years preceding 
the Golden Jubilee were replet“ with vast changes 
m all spheres from subordination to an ali“n 
rule we have emerged triumphantly aft^r the 
inauguration of the Republic W e must congratulate 
ourselves on the leadership we had during thes“ years , giants among 
men with their spirit of self sacrifice moulded tho country into a mighty 
State Even in tne educational field we have mad* tremendous progress 
though unfortunately illiteracy is still the badge of the majority While 
we derive great satisfaction at what has b*8n achieved we have yet to 
cross many a hurdle and progress m many more directions before we 
can truly b“ a powerful state Consolidation of what has been achieved 
Tud an eagerness to produce more must b* our mission and motto 
The hay day of communahsm has gone leaving in its trail much bitt*r 
ness and misery The dangers that I envisage are from communism 
and provincialism Communism is too wide a sphere wnich blazes on the 
imagination of the people as a world movement On the contrary 
provincialism grips our outlook and narrow's it down to small territory 
jeopardising tho prestige and authority of the Central Government Both 
are to be avoided in ord“r to ensure a steady and solid progress political 
economical and social Tnere is hope in the future but hard work al«=o 
IS in store for us 



tho Indian Review will b* alive to the needs of 


the 


CO mtry and give its dispassionate comment and criticism m a nroarA 
and constructive manner May it grow from strength to strength 
guide us through our difficult times ^ 



A TRIBUTE TO A PUBLISHER 

By Dr c jinarajadasa 

President The Theosop] uni So lely 
^ tima between 1901 nearly a lakh of 



T ‘‘ '"'“'i ™ IMl that 

1 met Mr G A Nat«'!'vn for the first 
time I xmd come from Ceylon to the 

annual Tneoso 

phical Convention 
held at Adyar and 
friends took me to 
s“e Mr Nat«“san 
I was d“Iight®d to 
make his acquam 
tance and feel 

something of his 
enthusiasm for his 
■work It was 

much lat«r in 
J 1914whenls'‘ttled 
k '1 in India that I 
1-4- — '-J- ■ I got to know m 

fuller detail con 
oermng the work that Mr Natesan 
was doing on behalf of the Indian 
public and Indian culture 
Tie Indian Renew has always bsen 
remarkable— It was the first of the 

kind— to give an all round view first of 
what was happening in India particularly 
by giving summaries of articles in the 
principal Reviews and later a general 
survey of the principal world events 
When I have been away from India 
I have b“en glad to see The Renew 
and to know what was happening in 
India the States etc 
But I think a work that will never 
be forgotten is what Mr Nat“san has 
done for the dissemination of texts with 
translations of various important works 
in ancient Indian literature One of the 
first actions along this Ime was to get 
permission from Dr Annie Be«ant to 
print her translation of Tie Blaqaiad 
Otta with Sanskrit text paying her no 
copyright though the work had been 
copyrighted I know that Dr Besant 
knowing Mr Natesan s philanthropic 
activities was only too glad to give 
him the opportunity of a cheap edition 
of the Oita with the Sanskrit to be 
^put on bookstalls at railway stations ! 
Originally for four annas I can imagine ' 


Bern must have b»-n distSTed 
Then in addition we know later what 
siimm done to brmB condensed 

thT WahaUaiata 

Blaqaiala Purana the vork of 
at This popularisation 

^ a “"‘i Ureat ivorks 

eien m condensed form has very greatly 

mo^ t° /‘/“etten the awfk-ned 
movement of Indian culture 

Perhaps not J.ss important is the 

bio^aphiM of various principal Indian 
leaders These have b»en most valuable 
not only for the general public but 
particularly for stud»nt«! who without 
thes* works would not bs able easily 
the biographical facts 
required for purposes of study 
Mr Natesan has earned the gratitude 
of many generations for the avork that 
he has done to strengthen the reviaal 
of the life of the Motherland 


I Dr Sir S RADHAKRISHNAN 
(Indian Aitibassador Moscon) 

I am ghd to know that the Indian 
Renew started by your father the 
late Mr G A Natesan will complete 
50 years by the end of this year It 
is a remarkable achievement for an 
Indian monthly journal Your father 
spent a good deal of his time and 
attention on the maintenance of high 
standards in the journal and it is 
now for you to keep up the standards 
and enhance if possible the useful 
ness of the journal I hope theyjournal 
will have a prosperous future 












BY Mr n raghqnathan 

Assf Editor, “The Hindu' tC Piesident, Snitthcrn hidia Joiunah'it'i' Pedpration 


r— REE India has now framed her own 
I Constitution and her children have 
b’cn exhorted to defend it against all 
comns The Universities Commission has 



parties of the L^ft, consider that the 
Constitution has not sufTici^ntly emanci- 
pated itself from the shackles of the 
past Tne political id^as which we have 
inherited from the British connection and 
have sought to embody more or less in 
the Consitution are for form's sake 
denounced by these critics as carrying 
the bourgeois taint But they are them- 
selves so deeply stained by them without 
knowing it that this routine disapproval 
of what IS called empty political democracy 
merely serves to divert attention from 
their true purpose And that is to further 
m ©very way and complete at tho earliest 
possible moment the corrosive action upon 
tho corpus of Indian thought and culture 
of th" acid of westernisation Though 
they talk in t**rms of One World they are 
all for converting India into a vast 
suburb , only th^y violently differ on 
whether it shall attach itself to London 
or New York or Moscow 


sought to provid® a moral sanction for 
this by urging that university education 
should s’ek consciously to reahs® tho ideals 
cmbodi“d m the Constitution Curiously 
enough ono h“ard during the last stages of 
the discussion m the Constituent Assembly 
*^any loyal supporters of tne Congress 
confessing to grave disappointment with 
the finish-'d product Som'* felt that tho 
concept of tn“ Secular State was a negative 
one wnich could not b^ expected to rouse 
generous emotions Others found that 
* nothing distinctively Indian 

n ut the Constitution on which so much 
tim- and labour had b-»n spent 
Much more outspoken js tha hostility 
0 those who, like the more extreme 
6 


It IS therefore hardly surprising that 
their reaction to tho Constitution which 
today IS a “ thing done ' is characteristi- 
cally western Some of their authoritative 
spokesm'^n have said that when they gam 
power they will tear this Constitution to 
tatters , and further, if they cannot secure 
that power otherwise they will not hesitate 
to employ violent m^ans We may ignore this 
as bluff or at any rate, as a remote threat 
But it is worth considering whether the 
disruptionists might not find the way 
madis easier for them by the loyal friends 
of the Constitution utilising the powers 
and opportunities it provid^e m waye 
that must encourage m-ntal attitudes 
favourable to violence, Majonty rule may 
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of Knngr-x and other northern paintings 
A good deal of the tecond day went into 
fulfilling a request for a memorandum 
on the preservation and arrangement of 
tho art treasures of tho city 

From 7 to 11 next morning the bus 
sped along a one way road between tho 
suiting Beas River and steep sometimes 
overhanging cliffs We saw why Alexander 
tho Great thought it bast to make this 
tho margin of his Oriental expedition 
Half way at a widening of the road 
we crossed tho reverse bus and m a 
short pause tasted tho air and foot hold 
of the country At 2 in the afternoon 
we were at Katrain two miles below 
our destination Hero wo were given the 
choice of ponies or chairs for the a«ccnt 
to Naggar at 5 800 feet Wo chose tho 
lazy chairs so as to be free to revel in 
now views of nature and humanity In 
an hour after many enthusiastic pauses 
and exclamations at beauty wo were at 
Urusvati Institute welcomed heartily not 
only by Nicholas Roerich himself but by 
Madame Helena 
who though 
unwell mounted 
the 200 stops 
from their homo 
to the flat O'ltigned 
to Us over tho 
botanical museum 
m which their 
Himalayan rcse 
arches m mcdi 
cinal herbs were 
pre<«erved Their 
son SvetosHv 
following his father as a painter was 
also present Dr George their scholar 
son was up hill by pony on a research 


problem as to how flowing wat'‘r managed 
to cease to flow 

The t“a altogether in our neat living 
room was breathless with exchange of 
reminiscences convictions aspiration' 
psychic experi'‘nces id«as tho verbal 
paraphernalia of the approach of kindred 
spirits to a sympathetic unity enriched 
by racial and t"mp»ram“nt3l diversity 
Ablutions a rest and rummaging for 
heavy clothes against low temperature 
kept us indoors to the edge of night 
But wo snatched time to get a ghmp'C 
of great deodars above and below u' 
and far off snow ranges on three sides of 
our small plateau and to catch tho 
hurrying 'ound of mountain stream® 

Sunrise was early in tho latitude of 
Naggar and we were up at 5 30 for 
OUT first day in a natural and arti'fio 
paradise Wo tn“d to read and write 
but one eye on work and another on 
white ranges did not collaborate and we 
succumbed to the Snow® At noon we 
were escorted downhill by a path shaded 
by blos'ommg apple trees to tho Roeneb 
homo for lunch with the fam ly George 
had descended from the secret of drought 
completing the triumvirate of Russian 
boards and there was a Russo Turkish 
doctor whom tho Bolshevik revolution had 
driven from his dispensary to roam Asia 
until he subsided at Naggar a® family 
physician and medical godfather to the 
scattered inhabitants of tho district In 
tho background were two well favoured 
Cossack girls who had been discovered 
by Madame Roerich when she accompanied 
her famous husband on one of hi® 
expeditions in China and added to the 
Naggar household as helps 

Then b“gan a dailj routine of lunch 
with tho family Tho spacious dining 
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room, being somewhat removed 
ertomal light, was illuminated by a rm 
of candles on the long dinner-tahle This 
gave the act of eating a " dim religious 
atmosphere, which however, was broadened 
by the collection of Tibetan banners that 
filled all available wall-space. But neither 
candles nor banners intimidated conversa 
tion or put a long-drawn face on it 
The major portion of our chats a 
luncheon and at other festivities was 
concerned with super-normal experiences 
and their implications, and with tne 
essential place of art in life as a means 
of elevating and refining human quality. 
Time m getting together, of attaining 
mental and emotional community, was 
saved by the affinities of conviction that 
we had reached along our own and very 
different ways the way of the almost 
complete Colt meeting the way of the 
Russian of Swedish origin on the paternal 
side, with a hint of eastern Asia in his 
almost almond-shaped eyelids that came, 
wo ascertained from a Mongolian 
ancestress Biographical details were 
gathered outside lunch-time from Svotoslav 
These, added to our former contacts (a 
visit to Adyar in 1925, when the painter 
himself brought ‘ The Messenger as a 
gift m memory if his fellow-country 
woman, Madame Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky, and a years residence in an 
apartment above the Roerich Museum in 
Rew York, which housed 1 000 of his 
masterpieces) helped us to build up the 
Himalayan achievement that stood 
invisibly behind and above the simplicity 
of natural and all-round greatness Rarely, 
and only in illustration of something 
under discussion, did Roerich senior s 
association witn world-renowned writers 
and musicians tMmterlinck, Rirasky- 


KorsaUv, Stravinsky, and others) arise. 
Impersonality and universality were the 
constants of conversation The occasional 
mention of local and personal do ails 
was by way of illustration and ratification 
Gossip, being a shallow thing, was rare; 
the Roerich attitude to life was 
normally deop 

The contributions of Madams Rosrich 
to conversation were seldom speculative. 
One knew she know things, but knowledge 
IS not always conducive to the play of 
speculation forgetting is an essential 
preliminary to the pleasure that comes 
from the revelations of remembering We 
wore acquainted with the unsigned books 
that had wo know corns through her 
mind and hand from superconscious 
sources each a colloction of related 
aphorisms that like those of Patanjali, 
yielded up their souls only to much 
contemplation The original record was in 
Russian and was turned into English by 
a collaboration of tne family in which 
the international voice of the younger 
generation (Svetoslav from America, 
Geoi^e from France) was of special 
service 

A diversion arose when the painter s 
eye of Svotoslav spotted me m what he 
recognised as a pictorial attitud® when 
he came to announce lunch I had been 
reading in the pre-lunch interval, on tho 
upper verandah on which Svotoslav 
usually paint“d while Mrs CJousms talked 
occultism with Madame Roerich m her 
bouddir I had laid tne book on the 
arm of my chair, and held my pince- 
nez in my left hand while I looked along 
the side of the hills to a distinctive little 
temple a mile away tnat I had registered 
a vow to visit What the artist saw 
wnen ho 


came to call me to lunch, ivas 
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“f 'valor tho colosaal 

solidity of gr-at mountains iho 

transparonoy and imdosoonoo of 

almosphor’ ara rondored with int»nso 
conviction Biauty i, over present 

ovon whoro l»ast nssooiatod with pl-asant 
sontim-nt bohind the human distress 
m Armag-ddon tnore is the temblo 

b»auty of flame b-auly to Roerich 
was obviously no cheap sensuous 

allurement but a solemn satisfaction of 
the spirit We had a second but 

smaller view of paintings by the two 
Koenches during a three days visit bv 
Havishankar Rawal of Ahm dabad an 
artist of th“ Indian ranaissance This 

tim9 mad9 a sslootion of for 

possible exhibition in South India a 
speculation which was duly fulfilled 

During their excursions into the 
«iurrounding districts the Roerichs had 
retrieved a numbv of old sculptures 
and had set tnem up around their 
garden Tnes» had 
attracted the attention of the priest of 
a local tempi- to the Goddess Tripura 
Sundan He got into a routine of 

coming on epecial mornings to worship 
them On on- such occasion we were 
call-d to see the procedure with the 
sprinkling of wat-r (for purity; tho 
pr-s-ntmg of flowers (for b-auty) and 
the chanting of holy verses (mantrams) 
which express-d devotion to the powers 
behind life a simple but significant 
little ritual m which the three aspocts 
of life sub human and super human 
were engag-d 

Dr George Ro-nch took Mrs Margaret 
Cousins for a drive to the end of the 
motor road at Malani where tho track 
to Little Tibet b gan at 6000 feet up 
At the end of the road was the home 
of the British Colon-1 Mahon who had 
retired to cool quietness aft-r a busy 
arm^y life Ho and his wife had lunch 
with us one day and had all tho 
feeling of miracle hunt-rs Jiko 
our«Iv-. about thorn On tho occasion 
of thoir visit wo were mfrost-d to sue 
tho profiind rosp.-t that Oolonol Mahon 
paid to mir host He addressed him as 
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■" “very way 

n.«/. * superior p“r«on, 

pSfossor 

turht rnn, ^ tamer or 

permitted 

Durnft«s<»« ® placard 

and '"ii^ ‘stcr® Tn. Evcell-ncy 

r J excursionists to 

th-y Bain 

y agre a had made driving on nn 

Md''hoS”‘^'’hSr'*h“ host 

hoso.ifm ^ “"VO than just 

to ilt*^ 1 'vvv Aocoidmg 

to tn- truth filing Irishwoman twS 


snol?';" up to" the summer 

to garnish l-ftae™' Himalayan snow 

VV" arrived at Kulii tho 
apple trees were m full blossom Wien 
w© left tho branches were touching 
the ground on each s,de of our path 
witn the weight of the famous kulu 
fruitoge For our d-partur^, we were 
escort-d by all the Roerich family save 
Madams to Ratrain where the Roench 
car awnifd us to fake ,is ovfr “e 

VaUev = "'“V to the Tan^a 

v"‘''vay station Ram £d 
^ft ned the single traced road at places 
and made driving occasionally a frror 
and being driven a horror But the 
expert carefulness of Gam the lo™^ 

r"tW?"h'™'‘;l “f ‘he “ousehold Tof 
thsi *^vo"sh without damage to find 
that owing to a chanje in the 

tram we had counted on and had to 
^nTd?s'Z;f''; ',1 tnad-qiiacy 

stX ‘ V's' ■“ out of the 

the oml ‘hot a month in 

hVs Ti l “ ttv'-'t artist and 
endowed wife n^nd'" d s?"'* 

S“d‘didnP‘ •" “■ 
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OUR CHILDREN 


By Mrs. K. Satthianadhan 



[ Kamala Satthianadhan is one of our oldest and earliest 
contributors In fact her story ‘‘AH’s well that ends well'* 
appeared in the verj first volume of the Indian Review — 
April 1900 — fifty years ago It is just like her to have 
responded so promptly to a reijuest for an article for the 
Golden Jubilee Nnmber. The future of the world is with 
our children who inherit the traditions of past genera* 
tione, and the shaping of tbeir mind and heart by proper 
education to face the new world is the first and most 
vital duty of the State Mrs Sattbianadban’s treatment 
of this alLimportant theme shows her awareness of the 
many pitfalls that beset the path of the young She has 
kept abreast of the cutrent thought on education and her call 


to renascent India is couched m words of wisdom and experience and fortified by the 
authority of modern philosophers like John Dewey and Bertrand Rnssell — E d J I? ] 


C HILDREN are not only the legacy 
from the old generation, but also 
the heritage of the new Hence, there are 
two factors, the old and the new, which must 
inflaence them These have a tremendous 
field to work in, a field glowing with 
flowers and fragraut with perfumes, not 
only 10 palatial, well kept, gardens of towns, 
not only m well cared for country parks, 
but also in the wilderness, ' among the 
moor lands and woods and even in the 
darkness of the streets ” vatt in variety, 
yet all exhibiting the special qualifications 
of childhood, purity, simplicity, innocence, 
freshness, eagerness, hope, frankness, 
confidence, faith, carelessness of danger, 
ambition, arrogance and humour , a 
mgdom of Heaven ’ as Christ asserted, 
^ >oh promises to be the real influooce 
^ the regeneration of the afflicted world. 

8 has been said, ' children are our 
immortality and we commit the blotted 
manuscript of our lives more willingly to 
e flames, when we find the immortal 
8* half engrossed in a fairer copy *' 

Oar children, — how are they to be trained? 
0 he two worlds, which are emerging 


today, one “slightly becalmed, floating 
gently m the backwater, ” the other “ leaping 
down a sort of Niagara Rapids,” and 
practical, bard beaded, direct and restless, 
there are naturally implicated two methods, 
of which the last is materially m the 
ascendant I have never cared to learn 
much about the latter, hence perhaps 
my remarks will be found old fashioned,’ 
for which I apologise. Yet, one must go 
a little by results. 


What are they ? Some of the grace of 
life has gone,— reverence for old age, real 
appreciation for the artistic and the benntifnl, 
fine consideration for others, absolute 
aUruism m work, etc. and instead have 
come businesB concentration, hard headed* 


ness, greediness, monej making, slackness 
of habit sheer enjQjmenb of life and a 
devastating optimism Some of this is 
expected and part of ifc ,b good and even 
necessary in modern times, provided it ,s 
toned down by the aesthet.e .oatlnot end 
the morel sense There are seen some 
dee.rable resoUs also, each as dotermin^a 
aeo,,.vooess, real effleenoy, 
ooofldeoee, wholesoo,e (oodoess for sport 
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of tho mmd. la a senso, tba sohoola can 
giro Q8 only tho metrameutalitj of mental 
growth. Tho rest deponds upon oar 
absorption and interpretation of experience 
Real education comes after we leave 
school, and there is no reason why it 
should stop before our death ' 


And again, to quote Bertrand Russel) 

“ It IB quite conceivable, for example, 
that education could mould opinion to 
admire art more than wealth, as in the 
days of the Renaissance, and could gnide 
itself by the resolution ‘ to promote all 
that la creative and so to dimmish the 
impulses and desires that centre round 
possesBioD This is the priociple of 
growth, whose corrolaries would be the 
two great commandments to a new 
and natural moraJitj, first the principle 
of Reverence ‘that the vitality of individuals 
and communities is to be promoted as 
far as passible, ’ and second, the principle 
of Tolerance that the growth of one 
individual and ‘one community is to be 
as little as possible at the expense of 
BDother/ " 


Aristotle is said to have affirmed with 
regard to education 

” The growing citizen mast be taogbt 
obedience to law, else a State is impossi* 
ble. It has been well said that 'be wbo 
has never learnt to obe} cannot be a 
good commander' Let }oath be taught 
the great boon it has in tbe State tbe 
onappreciated securit} which comes of a 
social organisation, tbe freedom that comes 
of law. ‘Man, when perfected is the beet 
of animals bnt when isolated, be is tbe 
worst of all. Wherefore if he have not 
virtue, he is tbe most unholy and savage 
of animals, full of gluttony and Inst’ and 
only social control can give him virtue 
In an ordered State, the individual has a 
thousand opportnnities and avenues of 
development open to him which a solitary 
life would never give" 

■^‘With such methods, education may 
prove tbe great slovent of our life , it may 
even make of our children’s children tbe 
new men and women who must come 
before the new society can appear There 
0 nothing that man might not do if oor 


splendid organisation of schools and 
nniversities be directed intelligently to ibg 
development of human character. Oor 
schools are tho Open Sesame of Utopia" 
Then, perhaps, our dreams of au ideal 
state will come into existence. As George 
Santayana said. 


This would be Government by men 
of merit and hononr, every man and 
woman would have an open road 

.wording lo ability l„ tbe bigbe.t 
office, in tba State But the road 

wonld be closed to incompetents ‘The 
only equality subsisting would beequalitj 
of opportunitj. Undersueh a Government, 
corruption would be at a minimum, and 
science and the arts would flourish through 
aiscnmioatue encouragement It would be 
just the sjntbesis of democracy and 
aristocracy which tbe world pines for in 
the midst of its political chaos to daj. 
OoJy the best would role, but every man 
would have an equal chance to make 
himself wortbj to be numbered among 
tbe best ® 


THE INDIAN REVIEW 

(Janutry 1900) 


The firB number of the Ind an Retieu, 
Which hec been just issued is a modest but 
interesting Magazine of C6 pages The 
mtiew IB c(^ducied by the enterprising firm 
of Mesers G A Kateean & Co , who hate 
mode a new departure m the fiald of 
period cal lilerature m India It deals with 
a \ariety of topics sure to be of interest 
to the Indian reader The editorial notes 
are well written and interesting These are 
lollowed by short articles • « 

* • • Ihese are supplemented by 

wvie^ of cuirent periodicals On the whole 
the ifet-icto promises well, and we hope as 
a nronthly periodical it will be welcomed 
bv the pubho We wish the Magazine the 
success It so well desenes Periodical liter 
ature m India la yet in its infancy, people 
l»ve jet to cultivate a taste for it But 
tliat enterprises of 
this sort will mark the beginning of a new 
Pef'odicsl Jiteraturs in this country, 
hiiordiag as they do, not only interesting 
roaoitig to the public, but also scope for 
the exercise of literary talent among English 

educated Indians— r/e f/mdu i 




Interpreting Indian Thought to America 

By Dr T M P MAHADDVAN. m a., rb , 
iJnixei&tty of Mach as 


A n AmencAD professor who was 
]cctarmg for eometime in India 
used to introdoco his talks by saying that 
he was talking American and not English 
It 18 naito true that the Americans thongh 



largely Anglo* 
Sason by race, 
ha^e developed, an 
English ivhich is 
far different from 
the King’s English. 
Certain phrases 
and turns of ex* 
pressiona current 
in the ESA are 
so peculiar that 


a tram a porter (they call him’Bedcap' 
ID the U S ) took charge of my baggage 
and said 'Shall I check your baggage?’ 
What he meant was, Shall I leave your 
baggage with the Railroad Company (or 
transporting it to your destination?' 

Such instances conld be multiplied end 
lefsly Bat what I have said is enough 
to make one understand the initial verbal 
difBcnlty that an interpreter of Indian 
thought to America should face and over- 
come It 18 DO use assuming that because 
yon speak Eoglish you will be noderstood 
in that country Many of the books written 
ID English on Indian philosophy are 
QDSQitable to Americans because they are 


they baffle an outsider, though proficient composed in a style unfamiliar to them. 


m Eogheh Such a simple word as Even professers of philosophy interested 
check’ 18 a case in point This m and teaching Indian philosophy i I fonod, 


little word is used in a variety of were unaware of an authoritative work 


meanings. The Bank cheque is called a on Indian philosophy by a great scholar 
’check’, so also the hotel ‘bill’ When of South India In one American 


you take a room m a hotel you are said tJniveTsity where a course in Indian 

to check in’, and when yon leave you Philosophy is taught the textbook that 

check out’ When you want to ascertain is being used is entitled ‘ Hindu Philosophy ' 

if some information is true about a thing, by an American author The average 

you check on’ it, and what you do about American reader is attracted to books with 

lb 18 to check up with’ someone who telling titles, beautifully printed in an 

niay be m •possession of the ‘knowhow’.- intelligible and crystal clear language, using 

Two American friends who received me at an idiom which is straightforward and 

the Ifi Guardia Airfield in New York current, and without footnotes An 

took me to a restaurant and said ' We American professor of philosophy said m 

shall check your baggage first and then tbe course of a conversation, that if the 

ave some refreshment’ My bewilderment book Peace of Mi 7 id (with three mono- 

^ft me only when I observed my baggage eyllabic words for its title) had been given 

Ging pat into a locker for safety, and some other name, say, Qiuetitude of C 

understood that ' to check ’ meant tbis sctousness it might not have becom 

and nothing more A similar experience of the beat sellers Another f ^;i 

was repeated a few days later when, on considerable experience m » 

arrival at a Railroad station for boarding publishing wondered wbt fu 

'vnj cuere should be 
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footnotes at all in n boot 'What ib etatcd 
in a footnote is either Imporlaot or nn 
important If it is important it nanst be 
incorporated in tbo bodp of the text if 
it 18 nnimportant wbj state it? 

bo f»nj exposition of Indian thought to 
the American either through the written 
or the spoken woid hns to be popolar 
without being inaccurate intelligible without 
being verbose nod intereetiog without 
being ornate The American hates teisorely 
accounts of anything which are dull and 
drab Ife wiU not be difficult to under 
stand him when we get to know Ins 
attitude to tinii As some one remarked 
there seems to be an abundance of evert 
thing in Amerioa except time There ate 
eo many things to do and so little time 
to do them Heoce the great tempo otlife 
which has become proverbially American 
The variocB types of automatic gadgets aod 
slot n)acb)Des are the products of the 
human geoius coofrouted by the problem of 
economisiDg time 1 was told there are 
even Inslitutes for braining people m f»eb 
reading The slogan Always on the move 
gives substantially a correct picture of 
American life 

Another characteristic feature of the 
American is that he has a forward took 
and seldom looks backward The Amerirao 
loves to forecast predict and guess the 
probable course of events He may go 
wrong as most of the pollsters and News 
paper w zarda miserabi} failed in tbmr 
prophesying role in the last Preeideolial 
election but there Is eometbing in biin 
whiob makes blol anticipate and take tiine 
by the forelock as the saying goes In 
aoDouocing a lecture of mine entitled 
The World and Its Becoming tbe Juvenile 
editor of a University newspaper said So 
and so is goiog to speak oq the Wcilda 


Puinro Inviting mo to speak in bis 
college on India s Freedom a professor of 
philosophy remarked Of course you are 
going to dwell on the philosophical implies 
tiOQS of Indian Independence A youog 
nation with a rcceot 1 istory and intent on 
making rapid progress has to look forward 
and not brood over the past The past 
cornea tf at all as embellishments in tbe 
form of curios and objects de art that are 
to be found in tbe antique shops that 
aboond in the most modern of American 
citiee and in the drawing ruoma of lbe%e 
Americans who can attora to buy them 
It ta the present and the fnture that are of 
vita! concern to the American Becoming 
and not Being is tb© concept which 
captures bi 8 imsginatioD 

To a nation which is in a harry and 
pressed for time to a people who are 
not inclined to turn to tbe past 
tbe task of teacbiog lodian philosophy 
not easy Philosophy is a zealous 
mistiese and requires on tbe part of 
the votary constaut devotion and ezclaaive 
attention This is especially true in the 
case of lod ao philosophy whose systems 
arose in the forest abodes of ancient days 
But still it ought to be possible to 
adjust tbe methods of teaching philosophy — 
even Indian philosophy— >to Iho conditions 
of tbe crowded halls of modero times 
One cannot wait for tbe breakers to stop 
lasbiog against tbe shore It mast be 
remembered that Yajoavalkya taught not 
only in bis forest hermitage but also m 
the council cbainber of King Janaka and 
that teachers like tleBuddla and Saokara 
preaohel in cities and towns like Varanasi 
and Slabiehmatt In tbe most whirling 
of places on tbe earth one can nlwai* 
find a quiet spot and tbeie are msor 
people in the United Slates v:ho 
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tired of the fury and futility of a life of 
hasting speed, and who, therefore, seek 
an inner qnietitnde bo essential for self* 
enlightenment. 

The people in America tliat are drawn 
to Indian philosophy are generally of two 
kinds : (1) non-academio men and women 
who are interested in the practice of yoga 
and the teaching of Vedanta, and (2) 
academicians who in their search 'for 
knowledge Sod something valuable in Indian 
thoQght — something which, if anderstood. 
'may serve as a corrective to the Western 
modes of life and canons of science. The 
iormer .variety of people are to be foond 
io the' various Vedanta Centres of the 
Raroakrisboa Mission and similar organi- 
zations. Among the academioiaue interested 
in Indian philosophy are those engaged in 
laogaage''Studie8, pbiiosophers, and even 
some Bclentlsts. Obvionsly. the mode of 
approach adopted by one group differs 
from that favoured by the other. The 
simple folk who turn to Yoga and Vedanta 
are motivated by a desire to reform their 
lives, (1 am not referring here to those 
who may porsne psendo-yoga with a view 
to find 'short-cuts to material saccess.) 
They .do . not have much reverence tor 
logic; they rely more on faith. They 
seek a teacher who not only teaches bnfc 
lives the eplritnal lile, follow bis flireotionB 
implicitly, and check up from time to 
time by taking counsel with him the 
progress they ate able to make in their 
inward life. Some of these seekers even 
renoonee life in the world and take to 
the mooastio order of life, as. for example 
in the Vedanta Centres at Hollywood and 
,San Fcauciaco. The other group of persooB, 
t e academicians, are mainly, interested in 
a theoretical stady of Indian philosophy, 
ey will not accept anything that is not 


‘certified by reason. It is the theoretic 
quest that concerns them ; and any theory 
that ia not aupported by intelligible facts 
they will not countenance. 

It ia interesting to note that the system 
of Indian philosophy which nsnally appeals 
to the two categories of Americans mentioned 
above is Advaita-Vedaota. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. There are 
parallels to the non-Adviiitio da^’snnas in the 
western systems of philosophy and schools 
of religion. Advaita stands as' a class by 
itself. Not even the metaphysical s'ystem 
of Bradley is comparable, io its essentials, 
to Advaita. So, there 'is something in 
Advaita which is new and fasciriatiog ‘to 
the inquiring foreigner. Even these Ameri- 
can philosophers who are apt to quarrel 
with Indian philosophy do, in fact, quarrel 
ooly with Advaita. It is also true that 
the popolatity of Advaita-Vedanta in 
America is due to the fact that most of 
the teachers of Indian philosophy, begin* 
niog with Swami Vivekananda, who have 
igone to that country to teach have been 
'AdvaitioB. 

Teaching Vedanta to those who aspire 
to mould their lives in accordance with 
Us precepts does not present a eeriona 


sofficient men to teach at the 'Vedanta 
Centres that are at present functioning, 
aod to found new centres whero they are 
reqoired. Interpreting AdvaiU- Vedanta to 
the academiciBoe. especially the philosophers 
is- ft different matter. Quoting the 
•aothority of Soriploro to support ' a 
doctnoe, however sacred that authority 
m»y be to those who -are broosht op i„ 
the yedoot.o traditioo, will be of Llle 
ava., .„thetaAof hriogio. eoovioti„‘ 
the Amenoan lotelleotoal. What h. • ^ 
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very and proof which has been so snccesa 
fa1 in the realm of science Any mention 
of mysticism or intuitive experience* 
pats him off the trach He does not want 
to believe a doctrine to be true ha wants 
the doctrine to be trae before be can believe 
Whatever may be the stains of ‘ the 
pragmatic spirit in contemporary American 
life and thought the American philosopher 
IS prepared to adopt only the rationalistio 
attitude towards alien doctrines la it 
intelligible? Is it warranted by relevant 
facts? Such are the gueatione be asks 
oonceroing any philosophical doctrine 
presented to him In interpreting Advaita 
to him what should be the modus 
operandi ’ 

One may draw a nseful lesson m this 
ooooecfcion from tb© example eet by 
Gandapada a pre Saokara teacher of Advaita 
He lived in an age when Buddhism was 
dominant in India To him fell the task 
■of expounding the Upaoishadto philosophy 
in soob a way that even the followers of 
Buddhism may accept it So m his well 
known four chaptered work Afctndufya 
Kanka what be does is to borrow from 
the Boddhists their own logic in order to 
show by argument the reasonableness of 
the Vedantic doctrines After explaining 
the text of the Mandulcya Upamshad m 
the first chapter be defends in the other 
three the tenets of the Vedanta tbrocgb 
logical reasoning Se far does he go in 
nsing the method of dialectic that be is 
even mistaken by some for a Buddhist 

In interpreting Vedanta to the Westerner 
reference to srtifi texts must he kept at 
the minimum level The rational method 
of inquiry should be pursued as far ns it 
can go Beason is not enough only for 
the immediate experience of the Absolnto 
^•Spirit It IS not as if keenness of intellect 


18 not essential for understanding the 
troths of Vedanta Mote than intellectual 
alertness and honesty is required for 
yedaolio knowledge not less Even where 
reason fails its hmitatious have to be 
demonstrated through reason The law of 
non contradiction may suffer shipwreck at 
the entrance to the harbour of truth But 
)ts help >3 nndeniable in taking us thus 
far It IS through logic that we must 
show the absurdity of the doctrine which 
maintains that the scientifically unverifiable 
is meaningless It is through logic again 
that the Vedantin has to refute systems 
of thought opposed to bis own Beason 
can at least assure us that what the Vedanta 
teaches is not impossible 
The task of the teacher of 'Vedanta it 
IS trie does not end here He has to 
stress the need for not stopping with a 
theoretic interest lo Vedanta Vedanta 
is for reahzaltoQ Us goat is not an unseen 
result AQ acbievemeot m a hypothetical 
hereafter but is one which is reachable 
lie/e and non In order to drive home 
this troth to the Western philosopher what 
should be done is not to ask him to set 
aside hia notion of pbilosopb} but to 
invite him to widen its scope That 
philosophizing is not mere vicwiny or 
i/ituKiny that it is iiholehtiny is what 
a student of Indian philosophy bas to learn 
It IS not easy to teach this cren in India 
It must be much more difficult in a 
bemisphere of the globe where the philo 
Bophical tradition has been quite different 
from the dawn of what is called the modern 
era But it is a task which must be 
attempted in an increasing measure India 
bas the most precious treasure in the form 
of Vedanta to offer to the modern mao 
To tbi most modern of the world s peoples 
the Americans the message of Vedanta is 
not only necessary but urgent 










THE POLICY OF PROTECTION IN INDIA 


By Dr. B. V. NARAYANASWAMY NAIDU, M.A., PH.D., B.C03I., BAE-AT-LAW. 

Member, Tat iff Boaid. ^ 

TARIFF POLICY BEFORE WORLD WAR 1 . dutiefi ’woold be levied for revenue 

T he tariff policy pursued by the purposes only. Further whatever 
Government of India since the incidental protection they afforded to 

middle of tbo nineteenth century falls indigenous industries was nullified by 

into two distinct and well defined stages. counter-vailing excise duties. The excise 


Until the I World 
War the policy was 
one based on free 
trade ptiociples in 
keeping with the 
English tradition. 
Being an indus- 
trially advanced 
country depending 
mainly on the 
import of food- 
Rfftins and of 



indostrlal raw mateisals from her colonies, 
it suited Englnod to follow a policy of free 
trade, Such a policy ensured cheap raw 
materiaU for her iodnstries and cheap food- 
grains for her popoUtion thriving maiply 
on these industries. The position of India 
was entirely different. She was still an 
agricultural country which bad both the 


resources and the ambition to develo 
her iodustries. It might have bee 
better (or her, as it proved to be bo i 
Ihe case of countries similarly eitoatt 
like the United States of America ac 
Germany which came into the industrl 


evolution later than England, to have 
followed a policy of protection. Bot 
being in the position of a Dependency 


nuablo to assert herself in such matters, 
India was compelled to follow the .same 


policy as was followed by England. Free 
trade was thus thrust upon this conntry, 
Eren when Government was obliged to 
levy daties on imports owing to financial 
ilriogenoy it was made clear that such 
8 


duty on cotton manufacturers is a well 
known Illustration of the policy. 

FISCAL AUTONOMY’ CONVENTION 
The constitutional reforms initiated by 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report of 1917 
set the stage for the next step in the 
evolution of the Indian Tariff. The 
principle of self determination implicit in 
the reforms that followed and the Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention that was adopted 
in 1921 as a logical consequence of 'this 
principle marked a definite turning point 
in ibis evololioD. The convention 
required the Secretary of State to avoid 
interference in the tariff arrangements 
agreed to by tbo Government of India 
and its Legislature and, when snob 
tqterference was desirable, to limit , it 
only to tbo extent necessary for 
safeguarding the international obligations 
of the Empire. But as the Secretary of 
State still wielded large influence in the 
new constitutional set-up and as the 
interests of India and of the British 
Government which he represented were 
often cooflicting, the benefit of the 
Fiscal Autonomy, in its actual working 
did not prove to be aa anbatantial as ib 
appeared at first. 

FISCAL COMMISSION 


The Fiaonl Antonomy convention was 
eooo lollowea by the appointment of the 
Fiscal Commission, which is a landmark 
in the evolution of the Indian Tariff. Th'e 
Report nt the Commission was pnb/ished 
in 1922 and its 


■■‘^commendations 
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were accepted by Government m the 
Bucceedmg }ear The policy that was 
poreaed by the Government of India 
during the years that followed based on 
tho recommendations of tbe Comtni&eion 
came to be 1 nown as DiscriminDtiog 
Protection. Tbe " DiBcriminatioc ’ lay 
in the fact that not all induetries were 
eligible for protection but only those 
that satisfied certain conditions As 
stated by the majority report of tbe 
Fiscal Commission, those conditions were — 

(1) That tbe industry must be one 
possessing natural advantages such aa an 
abundant supply of raw materials cheap 
power, a sufficient supply of labour or a 
large borne market 

( 2 ) That the industry must bo one 
wbiob without the help 0 ! protection 
either is not likely to develop at all or is 
not likely to develop eo rapidly as le 
desirable in the interests of the coaotrj 

(8} That tbe industry must be one 
which would eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection 
THE "TBIPLE FORMULA 
The tariff policy of the Government of 
India during tbe inter war period was 
mainly guided by these conditions which 
came to be known popularly as tbe Triple 
Formnla ’ Tbe Formula was based on tbe 
infant industry argument that protection 
should be afforded only to such industries 
as have a reasonable chance of establisbing 
themselves m the country and only so long 
as would be necessarj to enable tbem to 
flormount the initial period of struggle 
Although the basic principle was Bound 
in itself its actual working in practice 
was the subject of much criticism 

Since an industry in order to quali(\ 
Itself for protection or assistance bad to 
establish that it was conducted on Bound 
business lines, the cases of embryonic ' 
of potential industries were out of tbe 


purview of protection Since the develop 
meat of tbe raw materials industry itself 
depended to a certain extent on tbe 
development of tbe finiebed products indus 
try, the stipulation regarding the availability 
of raw material as a condition precedent 
to tbe grant of protection hindered tbe 
growth of certain industries Similarly as 
regards the stipnlatiun about tbe existence 
of a large home market and skilled labour 
A large borne market may as well come 
into being after an industry has been 
enabled to put forth satisfactory goods on 
the market and need not precede tbe pro 
gress of tbe industry Skill in labour is 
to a large extent a matter of acQuisition and 
ID a country where there is an abundant 
supply of unskilled labour, with a satis 
factory tradition of skill in labour in the 
past 10 addition it should not bare been 
impossible for an industry to train its 
labour giveu tbe necessary stimulus 
THE INTERIM TARIFF BOARD 
These defects were apparently recognised 
by Government and consequently tbe terms 
of reference to tbe Interim Tariff Board 
which was set up in 1045 to investigate 
tbe cases of war time industrios were 
eoraewbat more liberal In modification of 
tbe conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
ComraiSBion the Interim Tariff Board was 
asked while investigating iota the claims 
of an industry for protection or assistaore 
to consider whether it satisfied tbe follow 
mg conditions — 

( 1 ) That it was established and conduc 
ted on BOiiud business lines 

( 2 ) That having regard to tbe natural 
or oconomio advantages enjoyed by the 
industry and its actual or probable cost 
it was likely within a reasonable time to 
develop suiliciently to be able to carry oo 
successfully without protection or state 
assistance 
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(3) That It was an ludustry to wbtch 
it was desirable id tbe national interest 
to grant protection or assistance and tbafc 
the probable cost of such piotection or 
assistance to tbe community was not 
excessive 


In making its re'^ommendations the Board 
was also asked to give due weight to the 
interests of the consamer and also consider 
how the recommonflationa aCfcetea mdostries 
nsiOB the nrticlea m reapeot of whioh 
protecttoa waa to be granted 


It will be roadilj observed that these 
conditioes show a marked change in ont 
look and emphasis from the conditions 
that gnided the tariff poliop of tho 

connlrj during tho inter war period This 
change was in keeping with tho new lodiie 
trial policy ot Government that was 
necessitated by the oironmstancca created 
by tho eecond world war The total stop 
P'SC ot imporle doring the conreo ot tho 
war and the increasing demands on the 
Industrial potenlial of the conntry to satisfy 
the needs of the war created a large 
Qni tr of new industries and gave an 
onormo^ flllip to the already eelablisbed 
M While tbe war lasted, these indns 
enyojed a period of boom, hot with 
If ‘•■C'C decline 

Gave ° extinction became very real 
cvernment recognised this threat and 

r'cTth’''" 

had hel a . "’‘‘”c‘c‘ec. which 

dnrinv scclii'n the national economy 

loT , 0 ° ■i'lbcnlt peiiod In 

enpport Ua^ob orth”"'“‘ 

In nnrk'""’ "n eonnd lines. 

Twill BoaTwl‘’‘set“rp"T‘"’' 

claim of ih,, a ^ ^ '“xestigate the 

«i.rtanne -r 


Thus tbe Interim Tariff Board was 
constituted primarily for investigation into 
tbe (luestiOD of protection or assistance to 
war time industries although it did in fact 
examine the question of continuance of 
protection to certain old indnstries establi* 
shed before the war like cotton textiles, 
steel, paper and sugar During its term 
of office of an jear and a half tbe Interim 
Tariff Board considered, and snbmitted 
its report to Government, on 42 cases. 
On account of the unstable and uncertain 
conditions of tbe post war period, tbe 
recommendations of these Boards were 
limited to a period not exceeding three 
years This waa in striking contrast with 
the /id hoc Boards of the inter war period 
which were set up separately for each 
indiistrj They conducted detailed inquiries 
oxtendiDg over considerable lengths of time 
and their recommendations were not limited 
to three >cars onlj 

lo conclusion I maj mention that Eao 
Bahadur G A Natesan, tho great and 
noble founder of ‘The Indian Review' was 
a member of tbe Tariff Board specially 
appointed to inquire into the protection for 
Steel Industr} in 1933 
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— j— HE importance of the stage in Qational 
atf lira 13 apt to be overlooked by those 
sober oit.zoDB who regard the theatre as 
either ontaide the bonnds of respectability 
or waste of time Even in the West not 
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so long ago it 
was considered as 
a Inxnry for the 
few a pastime 
for the rich and 
an interest log 
investment for the 
capitalist To day 
theatre is con si 
dered as one of 
the most provoc 
abive of the arts 



and a great factor in the evolution of 
a cation 

Before India can truly enjoy her bard 
won freedom she must perforce completely 
and unreservedly change her attitude to the 
Ktfc aspects of her national life The Indian 
public must realise that the arte as mncb 
as politics and economics are among tbe 
most powerful forces in the creation of 
national feeling and salidaritj Arts are 
strong weapons for those who would strike 
at tyranny and injustice ignorance and 
abase and no countr} ever became really 
great merely by its politics and armaments 
India IS now free but she must also 
become creatively great ns she once was 
There is perhaps no greater instrument 
of popular education than tbe theatre and 
oeitainly there is no more impressive way 
of moving and convincing the populace 
than by the graphic exposition of tbe 
enactment of n drama This is especially 
so IQ India where the great majority of 
people are illiterate but intelligent Devoutly 
religions minded and artlessly simple as 


aw the m.ll.oea of thu coeolrr it Bheeia 
awd vers little skill and derler.ly ol 
dramatic mampulal.cn to eicite and edneale 
the eeneibilil.es of the Indian masBee and 
even the olaBSCB and evoke their earne.l 
onthnsiaBm on behalf nf any r.gbteoiiB canse 
BntDnfnrtnn.tely m India the theatre 1. 
coked do„n upon by the bo nailed rcBpec 
table Bocety-at any rale ,t waa so till 
very recent t.mcs-and it therefore 

no wonder that it had fallen wholly .nto 
e hands of the uncultured and tbe 
nowortbj The tew amateur allemple by 
the cdocated have not been of prodnclive of 
any la,t,ns good Tho themes of Indian 
drama dealing as they are for the most 
part with pnranio and epio stories have 
always kept a high stindard of level but 
It 18 in then production and noting that 
they have sunk into vulgarity and orndencss 
Even the films have not fared better 
Drama to be ao effective power must 
be truly national and it moat deal with 
tho life and the problems of the timee ns 
well as of course with the glories of tho 
past to iDspiro and guide It is the duly 
of the cultured oitiacn not to eland 
oonlomplnonsly aloof bat to create a demand 
for good drama and bj the help cnenurege 
ment and patronage of the theatre to raise 
the Btnndard of tho art and with it tho 
eeltreepeot and etatne of the artists 
themselves At the same time it is theit 
doty to insist on the prodnction of plays 
artiatically m dveent thealroo in good 
eorronndmgs and with a clean atmosphere 
and retoee to pntroniao those that fall 
below a certain standard either in moral 
qualities or etage effects 

It Is of course to fho artists that we 
mnet look for the creation of ench an ideal 
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theatre bat the pablic mast also be. educa- 
ted to discriminate a good play from an . 
indifferent one, an artistically produced play 
from a gaady, tawdry, tinsel one, as Indian 
theatres nsaally are. Tbe first and the immedi- 
ate task, therefore, will be to educate public 
taste, to change its morbid attitude and to 
make it demand a higher and better form of 
dramatic art, which will truly reflect the 
national sentiments, feelings, thought, 
imagination and aspirations of the nation. 

It will be really impossible (as ereryone 
who knows anything about our modern 
theatres, both amateurs aud professionals, 
with rare exceptions) to attempt any radical 
reform or change or create a new stage 
oat of them. A National Theatre is yet 
to'be,'*and it must be bnilb of new 
materials and on entirely dlffereat lines. 
Tbe present ‘ stage in India is "too wooden 
and anti-delnvian ” to be of any nse in 
snob a recoostrnebion. A model theatre, 
with modern eqnlpments, must first be 
bnilt in the big cities of India for experi- 
mental purposes, and from such a moderni- 
sed stage something decent and beautifol 
may be expected in the way of entertaining 
■ hnd edneative plays. 

There is enough talent in the land bat It 
is for-the moment isolated, nnguided and 
nncoDsolidated. In the prodnetinn of a play, 
the painter, the designer and tbe maetcian 
have as moeb important parte to play as 
the ftetor or the producer. The cooperation 
hf artists is half Ibe success in any actistio 
endeavoor. The theatre rauat be aged not 
merely for the proclamation of national 
ideals but for national needs. Plajs dealing 
with the fnndamental qnestions of the 
moment ma<»t be etaged both for edaea- 
tivo ^od propaganda purposes. Tbe plajg 
staged mast show to the people the 


spiritual, moral, economical and social 
valaos of these questions and how best 
to answer them to suit their present 
needs. An ambitions task, no doubt, bat 
not impracticable. 

The Toy Cart Theatre, sponsored by a 
few enthusiasts in Madras, under the 
inspiring guidance of Harindranatb Gbatto- 
padbyaya, and which would soon come 
into existence, aims at the establishment 
of Boch a stage in the immediate futnre. 
The Toy Cart Theatre will he tbe work 
of the uoited effort and coltootire enthusiasm 
of a group of artists and not of any single 
individual. It will he an experimental 
venture first. Tbe founding-metobets will 
be five hundred, first, who will contribute 
a sum of hundred rupees each, and which will 
be tbe initial outlay for the starling of the 
. theatre. Both tbe Central and the provincial 
Goveroments will be approached for help 
and support. Membership will be open to 
tbe publio as soon as tbe scheme materialises. 

Tbe theatre will attempt at new methods 
of production and stagecraft, new technique 
of acting, new types of plays, new stage 
settings and even new dnnce-dramas. Folk 
dances and village dramas will be revived 
and presented in new ways. Harindranatb, 
tbe greatest poet and playwright after 
Babiodranatb, will be the presldent-Foonder 
and Director. The General Council will 
consist of such eminent people, both in 
poblic life and in the art world of India 
as tbe Hod. The Chief Justice Sri P. V. 
R«iam*nnB.r, the Hon. Sri. B. Gopnla 
Reddy, tho Finance Minister, the Hon Sri 
Mndhava Menon, the Ednention Minister 
Sci Manian Natesan, 

Reddy and Mrs. Reddy, 

Y. G. Doraiswamy, G. 
others. 


T. Pattabhi Rama 
Mrs. B. T. Singh. 
Venkatachalam and 
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Bl Mr V KOISDNA HAO 
-p-nn sroat hbrarj at Alfianann wap 
burnt Tbo maltcr waa rcRortad to 
tho Oal.pl, Ho asua ,t a copy of tho 
Koran was ppared or available When it 
waa reprcaonted that a copy „aa 
avallablo he declaimed Let all tbo 
llbrariea in tho world bo burnt for all 
tho wisdom is contained in tho Koran’ 

Oomraentinc on tbia incident Emerson 


(Ralph Waldo) anje 
I do not know, jf 
»t 18 Irae of the 
Koran I have not 
read it, bnt 1 know 
lb IB true of Plato ’ 
No one can deoj’ 
that the ' Kepublto 
18 a great book of 
wiedon It dominated 
the tfaoagbt of the 
western world for a 
long time 
Mahatma Gandbi, 
addreHSing the etu 
dents of the Hindi 
High School some 
time in 1927, asked 
them if they bad a 
copy of the Gita if 
they had^not, thej 
shonld at once par 
chase a copy of it 
He said further ‘ do 
}oa know Sanskrit, 
if you do not learn 



the 


language at 
nnee, it is worth joiir trouble for tbo 
Gita oontaina all tbo wisdom that tbo 
world needs" The Mahatma was not a 
fanatic and did not counsel burning up 
of libraries in bis enthusiasm for the 
Gita Ho believed with the poet, that 


Mahatma G\NDai 
kiodted 


tlwnnl^'’” 

tbrongh eastern windows nnl, " The 

ojmendation only 

° ‘'"oh.og. of the Gila 

n.b.?^7’ -My my 

that— It la mv ' 

earthly mother who ^ 

long ago but thm f 

completely Med her m^ ‘d" 

ever Since She has 
neper changed. She 
Ofls never failed 
When I am 
in difBcuIty or 
distress I geek 
refuge in her 
bosom {Hartjan 
Angust 2i 1939 J 
Kisewbere he calls 
Git a. iija 

Kamadeno his goide, 
open sesame On 
numeroDs other ocea 
eiODs he has paid hia 
trjbates to this great 
Qoepel of humanit} 

The purpose of this 
article 18 not to 
cao^as hi 8 opinions 
0 “ thiB book or 
••be literature it 
represeots. but to 
show the petulianty 
of bi 8 approach to 
fbe Gita and the 
Upanishada and 
Gandhiji’s mind 
single ideas, or images or 
® opens a book, happens 
jaea hia mind is arrested 
the rest of the bool 


works o 
piotores 

upon ar 

bj It, 


iiteraluti 


'•^ca awaj , the idea gnp, a.m' 

a Tice ‘ 


Ills 
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All the eoergj of bis mind 10 directed 
to it His meditations aie continued 
He correlates it with hia experience and 
works at the possibilities for fotnre 

goiaaoee His mind gets an illominatioo 
■Whilst in England he writes my 
contact with two English friends made 
me read the Gila My knowledge of 
Sanskrit was not enough to enable me 
to nnderstand all the verses of the Gita 
unaided They placed before me Sir 
Edwin Arnold s magnificent rendering of 
the Gita I devoured the contents 
from cover to cover and was entranced 
by it The last 19 verses of the 

Second chapter have since been 
inscribed on the tablet of my heart 
They contain for me all knowledge 
The tratbs they teach are the eternal 
verities There ib reasoning in them 
hot they represent realised knowledge 
Young India (November 12 1925 ; 

The said ID verses 54 to 72 of the 
chapter entitled Sankhya Yoga give a 
description of what the Gita calls the 
Stitha pragna the mao of controlled 
wisdom Sure in the knowledge of the 
verities with a discriminated experience 
which gives an insight into the natare 
of things each a man uses beyond the 
pairs of opposites He has feelings 
neither of exnllation nor depression 
He neither rejoices nor hates He is m 
perfect poise with bis snrroundiogs and 
there i an abidmg peace m his heart 
a man 19 a blessing and a 
benediction He IS an ideal man The 
contemplation of the characteristics of 
snch a hfe gives an illumination which 
resolves all confnsions and contradictions 
^hich embarass ns iq practical life 
andhtjt writes m Young India November 
12 1025 


«e the key t 

that "I'Ot'on «t the 

“ mas- seem to be ,n conflio 


them Bnt a hnmble student need 

reject nothing He will simply say 
It IS the limitation of my own 

intellect that 1 cannot resolve this 
inoonsislency I might be able to do 
so in the time to come 
Addressing the missiooeries in Calcutta 
ID the same year ho said 


I confess to you that when donbts 
bannt me when disappointments stare 
me in the face and when I see no 
one ray of light on the horrizon 1 
turn to the Bbagavad Gila and find a 
verse to comfort me and I 
immediately begin to smile in the 
midst of overwhelming sorrow My 
life has been full of external tragedies 
and if they have not left any visible 
and indelible effect on me I owe it to 
the teaching of the Gita 
Kegarding the message that the Gita 
has for him be delivers himself thns 


nrsi; 


Even ID 1688 89 when 
became acgoaioted with the Gita 1 
felt that It was not a historical 
work but that under the guise of physical 
warfare it described the duel that 
perpetually went on in the hearts of 
mankind and that physical warfare was 
brongbt m merely to make the descr ption 
of the interna! dnel more alluring This 
preliminary intuition became more coo 
firmed on a closer study of the religion 
and tbe Gita A study of the Mahabharata 
gave it added (onfirmation I do not 
regard tbe Mahabharata as a historical 
work in tbe accepted sense of tbe word 
The Adiparva contains powerful evidence 
in sappoib of my opinion By ascribing 
to the chief actors superhuman or subhu 
roan origins the great Vjasa made short 
work of the history of kings and their 
peoples The persons therein described 
may be historical but the author of the 
Mahabbaratha has used them merely to 
dnvo home his religious theme Thn 
author of the Mahabbaratha has nnf 
established the necessity of physical 

In this great worL tbe Q.ta .e 
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the Crown Its eecond obapter lostead 
of teacbiDB the rules of plijsicAl warfare, 
tells how a perfected man is to be koowo 
In the cbarnoteristics of the man of the 
Gita, I do not see any to correspond to 
physical warfare Its whole design is coo 
sistent with the roles of coodoct goTeroiog 
the relations between warring parties ’ 
A pure metaphysical interpretatioo has 
no modero lospiration to offer Bence 
the value of this approach Be appropriately 
calls bis Guzarati gloss on the Gita — 
Anasakthi Yoga 

Look again at this attitude towards the 
npaoishade Isavasya is one of the finest 
and shortest of them It has sent into 
ecstacies, the modern prophets like Raja 
Ram Mohan Boy Debendranath, Babindra 
nath etc The first Rik or veiee of this 
npaoisbad, as rendered into English by 
Gaodhip reads thus 

' God, the Baler pervades all there is in 
this nniverse Therefore renounce and 
dedicate all to him and then enjoy or 
nee the portion that may fall to tbj 
lot Never covet anybody's possessions 
Gandiiip observes on this verse that if 
nU the 'Opamsbada and all other scnptares, 
happened all of a sadden to be tednced 
to ashes, and if only the first verse aforesaid 
were left m tact in the memory of Hiodns, 
Hindnisra wonld live for ever It seems 
to me he continues, to satisfy the cravings 
of the Socialist and the Commnoist I 
venture to suggest to all who do not 
belong to tbe Bmdu faith that it satisfies 
their ccaviDgs also "What more can a man 
in the street want to learn than this that 
tbe on© God and creator and Master of 
all that lives pervades the nniverse Tbe 
three other parts of the mantra follow 
from tbe first If you believe that God 
pervades everything that He has created, 
yon most believe that yon cannot enjoy 
anything that is not given by Him, And 


seeing that He is the creator of His nomberkes 
children, it follows that you cannot covet 
anybody's possession If you think yoa 
are one of His numerous creatures, it 
behoves you to renounco everything and 
lay it at His feet That means the act of 
reniinci ition of everything is not a mere 
physical rennociatton bat represents a 
second or new birth It is a deliberate act 
not done m ignorance It is, therefore, 
a regeneration The mantra closes with 
this magnificent thongbt “do not covet any 
body's possession’’ The moment you carry 
oat these precepts yon become a wise 
citizen of tbe world, living at peace with 
all that lives It aatiefies one’s highest 
aspiraltODS on this earth and hereafter 
Aloogside of this, read tbe comment of 
a very renowned South Indian Taisboavite 

commentator, on this verse Tbe first 

qaery be raises is, who is the 'Isa' 

referred to in tbe verse? Is he Siva or 
IS be Visbnn ? It cannot be Siva 

becaose be does not possess all tbe graces 
It most be Vishno and Vishnu only because 
be poBBevses the eight Aiavacyas, and a 
nnrober of ercerpta are given from the 
eacred texts I have no quarrels with the 
commentator He may have scored a success 
IQ tbe theological or sectarian field The 
jQxUposition is made to point out, how 
at tbe touch of this sectarianism, tbe 
high inspiration of tbe text is lost 

Tbe begmnmg of scholasticism in India, 
snppressed all original thought That is why 
latter day India has bred a race of rabid 
commentators whose work, instead of 
winning men to the ways of god, has given 
rise to nndesirnble social disharmonies and 
embitterd social life BebgioO and philosophy 
are not meant to divide but bring together, 
fellow beings Our latter day inlellectoali 
have, with a lexican on the one band aod 
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Mtislims tvDcI a Cliriftlian ninonk tlin 
Christland To nimnlriftlinn rcH^^Ion '\»» 
no nnalU) but a conlinuouA (xppricnr< 
cmbraclnR mati a aholo pplrtlunl lift Nor 
clld lie rr^ard religion na n boqurt ot 
cboico fiowore picked from diff rent RArdr^na 
of TPhsiooB and bold toRothor uilb Urn 
thread of intcllecluat *iolhem* nnxvnRno 
cclecttc Jrt the ordinarj «enBe of the term 
but nn over inriuiaUno acekor after God 
IIo did not approach a rellRion tfirouRli 
ao eclectic proccAR hut lived it ii ila 
cntirct] in a njncrotic manner That otaa 
wh> he did not follow difr<>rcnt rcliRtonn 
at OQO and tho eatno time Ho would 
practiAO tho wholo creed and ntual of a 
roliRton to onjQ> its polono) aa a means to 
Ood It iTAB in tbiA spirit that IlamnkriAbna 
BoccesBiTely underwent tho epfitual 
diAolpltnes of Tarmtis roIiRtcns namaknel na 
WAS a veritable explorer in tbe realm 
of reliRioa 

JlAmAkrishoa may well be resarded ne 
tho Arst cosmic humAnist in tbe history 
of the ffiodern world Havior practised 
each faith or cult m its totality for some 
time be coold worship tbe ono >o all 
nod tbe all in uoe so that tbe difference 
between matter and spirit no lonser 
existed in his ejes to his trances be 
experienced God — intoxication in its roost 
serene form tbe like of which has been 
rarely witnessed in recent times His goest 
after Qod is indeed ooe of the marvels of 
this age 

It was through fais emphasis on tbe 
f ondnroental nnit) of faiths that ItamnhriebDn 
glimpsed tbe ideal of n world repobliO of 
reltgiona in this age of philistinism agoostt 
Cism and coromDuaham This idea was 
based on bis unigne cgnatiOD of Jiia (maa) 
with Siva (Qod) This afllrmatioa of 
hqman divinity was a rarefied form of 


Fjirilunl dcmocrac) which alone can brief 
Baivation to a world tick of mere political 
Or even economic di moerap> Much of tbe 
foloierancc and orthodox} arucs from oor 
notions of inferiortli and stiperioril} 



SUAMI VltCKANAbDA 


Votaries of everj religion consider their 
oiro to be the best jaat as ereri chi)3 
regards its own mother as the best But 
no child ever tbioks of forcing its mother 
on other cbildreo That is some good eeoee 
among children which religions might well 
eronlate in tbe interest of religious amity 
and peace 

No less removed from tbe blind vanity 
of the orthodox who were steeped in bigoted 
exclQStveneee than from tbe romantic 
sentimeotalism of tbe newl} educated 
who bad no idea of India s spintnal 
heritage Swami \iTekanands despite hi® 
Hagheh education and Western rations 
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liscn, accepted Ramakrishna as bts Gwu, 
aod renounced the world to preach his 
Master’s gospel of " Yata Mata Tata Patha” 
(i €. as mao3 faiths, so many paths) m 
the light of the ancient Advaitic Vedantio 
thought Soch was the effect of hia 
remarUahle address in the World 
Parliament of Roltgions held at Chicago 
that the American Press acclaimed him 
as the greatest fignre in that aognst 
Rsaembly, and said, "After hearing him 
"6 feel how foolish it is to send 
missionaries to this learned nation”. 

In the domain of religion, Vivekananda 
was a revolntionary Vedantist, determined 
to Gght the evils that had crept into 
Hmdn Bocietj It was a slashing 
attack that he directed against the 
'rrational superstitions and with a biting 
larcRsm he reminded his fellow Hindos 
or God IS the cooking pot and our 
religion is ‘Don't touch me. I am bolj. 
And. he said, more m agony than m 
I wish to demolish 
. ^ touchtsm" Like 

Master, be saw God immanent 
0 t B entire unuerse, locluding its 
ow lest creature and humblest individual. 
5, ? R dog in my country 

eai/l ' whole leligion", he 

"I" » -»■ -ot 

ceremonies, gods and 

•■DaTT 

whom 1 ^ 

oooolm° """ his 

!> new *'® P'cachcd 

of the Hn , organisation 

O' tbeX rt" - - 

ormhofise. It Vivokananda 


The spiritual message of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda is of vital importance 
to humanity at a time when it is 
perilonsly perched on the brink of 
destrnction by violence. It is on the 
basis of spiritual democracy and concord 
of faiths, as inculcated by Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda, that world peace can 
3et bo secured to mankind. It is faith 
which divides man from man. But, that 
faith can be made a trne and lasting 
meeting ground of humanity is the 
message which Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda have left unto us This 
alone would lead to the ultimate 
realisation of God in man and man m God, 
and thereby promote not only inter* 
religious amity, but also a world republic 
of religions. 
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bad attained olasaieal statue Is He 1 Urarv 

Saa.kr.t i 

uad till quite recent timea been cooten? 
to look back^rard rather than forward and 
to judge itself by written rather than 
life The demands of modern 

me were met more easily by other Indian 
languages which were not burdened with 
80 heavy a heritage of tradition R,ik 
within the last hundred jearV or so 

S challenge of modern thought and 

statifs* Jorced to choose its future 

status to make up its mi .d once for all 
whether it should continue as a perfect 
literary vehicle divorced altogether*^ from 

feelmror TbH,™"''.”", ““"slit «na 

fMiiDg or whether its litenrj term should 
^ansB and proeress and approiiinalo 
more closely to speech which of oouree 
has gone oo changing and will rootiono 
to change in response to the passing 
needs ol each snooeeding generation"^ * 
As Mrs Sarojini Naido said at tbs 
Jaipnr PEN Conference India is ono 
and indivisible While her children spS 
with many tongoea they only spent Th, 
one undivided heart The basic 

Snrrth"St'-L-T„i^d-f-r£ 


«nd they eatenf fror» T','’ 

Br.h„ap^ntrft”oc':™c“'l,^r'“ 

«lbcr Indian 10/^0,50. wls "m"" f “« 

utSt~ 

»^«''S„"dTy^r:trefr^„Td'‘'“ 

babits ol tbLght and bci.el, 

Tbe moment Tamil tent np'”aofm^'d''°f 
own contribution tn ^ ftod made its 
niythologj and the Indiso 

metaphjsice the snperfloiaf’‘difr 
langoftcB uiffereoces of 

InodamcotAl unity iZV 

aoJ their arlialm ““"tioi 

tb. “«eio. o/'clillnre"^" T’,n°tl.:‘'‘'5 

r£irib*'frrH.Fpo?"'^“« 

Fr:-Vr--»sasi 

Into Ibis atmosphere of acoeotpd ho- 
discordant notes erect in r barmonj 
directions Some miof, two 

Aryao Dravid.an con 

for Ibe role of D Tamil 

opposition to San8krt^"*A m 

P»"f.t SwaminS Iyer "“/h "“= 

Biogle name in thn i ^ , greatest 
ecbolarsbip m anv nnrf f°!? ^'storj of 
bis beroio efforts hmn "ifs world by 
made easily available 
»' tbe earhe.; Ta^.rnT 
revealed the vestige, ' , "-bicb 

Tamil civilization belore » ■"■"’“'"'"“"‘Ir 
tbe races and cultures """Sbng ol 

of course tbs , "blob miitnre was 

lamtlinr for thing koown sod 

bis time centuries before 

'^'°lw«^ "L^'r '""Biiage and cnltnre 
'* ^coniplex and need delicalo 


haodling ’ delicalo 

primeval forear h " dwelling in a dark 
and ancestral gnm spectres 

Rncestrat rotes iroihesjing war 
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afraid of each other and afraid to lop off 
a single dead branoh and let in snnhgbt 
Owing to a certain artiGoial hereditarj 
stratification of Soath Indian sooietj during 
the last three centuries and owing to the 
special royal favours showered upon Sxnsl rit 
scholarship during earlier times the 
most obvious and indisputable facts are 
to day denied from two extreme positions 
and the most astonishing and untenable 
claims of racial and Iingnistic purity are 
being advanced in Tamil Nad to daj 
This fallacious and mutually destructive 
situation has done and is noing so much 
damage to language as a living force as 
well as to literature and social relations 
generally that it is time some one viewed 
these problems scientiGcally and critically 
(The sad case of S Vaiyapuri Filial the 
one and only troe successor to Dr V 
Swammatba Ayyar in the strictly academic 
approach to literary problems is a reminder 
at ODCQ of the need and the danger 
of sane scholarship in an atmosphere 
charged with delirium His attempts to 
re open the traditional date of the Rural 
on linguistio literary and historical grounds 
have led to a funous onslaught against 
him ) 


The (acts of the matter are that there 
are no pure languages and there are no pore 
races anywhere in the world to day and 
least of all can lb he claimed that the people 
of South India consist of a secies of 
mutually exclusive pure races and that the 
Tamil language is or has at any time 
daring the last 20 ceotnries been a pore 
langoage Racial purity is a pure myth 
and Brahmins and non Brahmins are 
loextricably lotermixed biologically and 
Mltorally Sanskrit does not belong to Ibe 
rahmins as no Brahmin in South lodia 
As ever spoken it as his mother tongue and 
as quite a number of great Sanskrit writers 
Brahmins Tamil does not 
e ^g to tho non Brahmins exclusively as 
a iamilian Brahmins speak that language 
rom the cradle to the grave and as some 
, c Rreatest Tamil writers and sebo are 
f ® times down to Dr Swanii 

^ Ircf himself and Sobrahraania Bbarali 
most valuable contribotions 
» ^'^®fAtace The attempt iberefore 

and cleavage between Tamil 

nskrit and to use Ibis as a reinforce 


ment of the communal conflict is based on 
a perverse and passionate ignorance of facts 
The great Tamil poets of the past non 
Brahmins as well ns Brahmins took full 
advantage of the souices of knowledge and 
modela of foim available lo them in 
the Sanskrit language and made full use 
of them in creating masterpieces of their 
own which often outstripped their 
originals In the result lb may b claimed 
that almost every thing of value m Sanskrit 
that can at all be absorbed has already been 
absorbed into the Tamil language The 
question therefore of the relation of Tamil 
to Sanskrit is now only of academic 
loterest except in the matter of vocabulary 
of which Sanskrit is still an inexhaustible 
resorvoir from which all Indian languages 
can draw 


But it 18 far otherwise with the question 
of the relatiOD of English to Tamil The 
poteotial influence upon Tamil of Eagtisb 
literature and of world literature made 
available through Eogheb is absolutely 
unlimited and that influence has scarcely 
yet begun to operate Few masters of 
Tamil till now knew English and vice 
vena few persons who bad come completely 
ooder the influence of English read Tamil 
or tried to express themselves m Tamil 
Tamilians who in the old days mastered 
Sanskrit imported Sanskrit elements into 
Tamil with the lordly ease with which 
Shakespeare and MiUon used Latin (or 
their own creative purposes Bub till the 
other day English and Tamil moved in two 
distinct spheres and the pBeob of English 
on Tamil has been either slight or not 
very healthy Vedamaoikkam Pillai B R 
Rsyaro Ayyar A Madhaviab V V S Ayyar 
T Gbelvakesavaroy a Mudaliar were the 
pioneers who brought English influence into 
Tamil The great change brought about 
by the national movement though very 
obvioDB haa not been protnund and is not 
Iikolj to bo permanent When the b.stori 
ot contemporarj Tamil literature comes to 
he written and the final place of 


Snhrahmaoia Bharati assigned to him'* the 
importance now being g.ren tn * 

poems w.ll be fooo7 a Patriotic 
eaaggerated and he w,n take ^'*hia®"'‘“? 

tXe® 0/" hTs“'’de'‘voti'’' 

rather than of hl's^at"^, 



£sS:s:?t“~ 

or'lnd"'"'! 'o-'^rfSI’ve 

of Indian lanBnnqc, M„qi, 

r^nn °' ‘J" '■"<' »' I"' «OCeVt“L 

Even the anbjpct matter has been trAOR 
formed by the mjth mating and 1™™ 
making fanniij „f „„ Tamil p„,t 
modern ideas come diegoieed ae onlj the 
latest nnanifeslaticina of the most ancient 
aeitiea of our pantheoo 

Dr Swaminatha Ijcr a scholar of 
amazing thoroughness and consoientions 

fnr“t'h°’ and published 

for the first time raanj of the ancient 
classics known till then onlj bj name or 
in ffAgmeots nod Subrabmanja Bbarati 
a poet who found a tral> traditional Tamil 
voice for the thoughts and aspiratiooe of the 
modern world — these two names represent 
one the critical and the other the creative 
aspect of modern Tamil literature Tbe 
opening nf this century will alsvaye be 
remembered by future bifitoriana of Tamil 
as the golden ego of Dr Ijer and the 
poet Bbarati 

rroblems of the relation of epoken nod 
written language of the relation nf erohaio 
and oiirient forms of pore Tamil and 
borrowed terms of literary Tamil and 
journahetio Tamil such problems did not 
worry either of these great men partly 
because they were great and were far too 
busily engaged in great tasks to attend to 
orifiV, trifles and partly because these 
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tinn 1 “f ‘bh two trae.la 

tlna. of SahwMa bj Swami Vedacbal.m 
la rorenling A seheol text book of 1820 

tTthat ef"’sneJcl'”"d° 

forma IhanTba of -h°°'^ ■"“i' 

Panod bora text bo'ek ^Vrd"'”” 

langungo altogether di/Teren^ ^ ^ ^ au ^ 
common speech and far m ^bat of 

Piristm than the a[jL “/^hn 

joornala In othpr j popular 

who whether as anthorl* pandils 

Qllimately defermiDo the I teachers 

book, hare dcoTarsd Ih J i'“"®° 
of establishing a liternrt m" V” f“’'““f 
fair to Its dirnreo f ^ T«mil wbicb bids 
to become as artifimai speech 

of conr,?a, efnssS"] ““ ‘bnngh 
"aelf Not o?l> Tim, ®"'l= Sanskrit 
Tamil people gins^X hiV ““ 

tbs djiemrna ftnm ^ ^ace 

totn®ri;ate'’'rT'»m?fbn„rd ^ 

'.Miig fh”e"cCe° bef.”rl".he ’S'ban'’?' 

eiaotlj like the oboice before the proud 
nud eoneerralire possessor of eup cull, rated 
perfection sej tor example the Brahmin 
Yoa can clieg to a perfection that X 
iron a perfection that has sor.oU ' 

fiitre"^ m'"?r„,tf“„T''in d'T'" ^ 

S r'? X - 

S'nbe.,ratgfr£e 

inetoad of deeth bn f bta 

riage and .„Te"r‘ii,si„i: 'or intermar 

our Tamil oanX b. ■’is prose ubich 

prose of current Bpe0cb'°ful7^of 'b^ 
from Bnchah TtJj i borrowings 

what not w^iu Sanskrit uud 


such trifle, nud ~P«rlly Teeanse"'‘;‘hcM eTou‘ldX l 0'^,'’'“'" “""■■''“a“ehoX'^^^^^^ 
problems became acute eulj within (he “ig ‘he past and be arrested 

Xtirtbetii'xid ur„”L“rer:,r>u„"'lu^^ ati%emde'=°tt't'b'‘ l‘“ 

fill ‘"ja'^o I'aro^Xj ‘ba'm'lliu^rwt ti'kS 

in thAir s^r. thousands who read it 

ISognagA ib.s 

growing Tam? **^*°‘^ 

g Tamil language 13 bounding 


......se b,, iHKe leave of ihi 

great masters and to observe the PxtJ 
ordinary change ,n the geneial qual.tj of 
^chool textbooks during the Mefc two 
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TAMIL AT THE CROSS ROADS 


tl 


(otward with energy derived from contaob 
with modern thought and with English 
and Hiodoatani 

The rage for lingnietic purism is closely 
connected with a racial fanaticism which 
has brought about great confusion of 
tastes and values Epics and dramas have 
been written to show that Havana was 
a much misunderstood hero, that Hiranja 
was a noble patriot and Prahlada a foolish 
misguided victim of Arjan seductions that 
Vibishana was a Quisling, and so on The 
vast bulk of Tamil poetry from the ear 
best times, like all other Indian poetry in 
various lodmo languages, has been built 
Qu the moral values and accepted relation 
ships of the ancient Indian epics and 
paraoas These old stories of love and 
hate, of warfare and wanderings, have no 
doubt been variously handled, filled with 
varying degrees of beauty and significance 
by many generations of poets hot the 
broad distmotion between the admirable 
8^nd the despicable had never been qnes 
tioned or denied The possession of each 
a vast reservoir of poetry, charged with 
accepted dramatic aod allegorical sigoifi 
cances, has been a source of enormous 
moral energy to the people of India aod its 
onifjing and elevating power has been 
noted with envy and admiration by many 
abthropologists and aesthetic entice of 
Eqrope and America The success of 
Gaodhip’s appeal to the ruasses (which was 
more direct and went deeper than bis 
appeal to the educated classes) has been 
explained m terms of this common posses 
Sion of a poetical understanding of life 
•^nd its problems, which the popular 
religion of India, with its poetry and music 
and architectnre and rituals, kept alive in 
the masses down the centuries Poetic 
truth IS not less valid and for practical 
moral purposes it is fai more valuable than 
historical truth or scientific truth No doubt, 
poetic trnth is different from, aod should 
never be confused with, historical or scieutifio 
truth Bat taken with its limitations aod 
m its own sphere, poetic trnth is a most 
^ecioas way of approach to the whole 
Troth which is Reality We, the people of 
iadia, and roost of all we the Tamils, are 
extremely locky to possess this capacity 
®ven now and to have thns congnered 
ime in much the same way in which the 


people of Europe and America have con 
quered space The Englishman knows and 
exploits far away plaets and is at home 
in them, but be rarely feels at home in 
the 5th century B C or lo the IGth century 
A D The Alwars and Kambar and our other 
poets have made us contemporary with the 
most distant ages It will take long before 
scientists and geographers make us feel 
equally at home with far away places In 
a sense which is profoundly true, Rama and 
Sit-i Krishna and Kumara, have not merely 
an immortality of their own hut a con 
teoiporaoeity with us which renders us too 
ID our turn and m our measure 
immortal To sacrifice these fneuds for 
the sake of any passing advantage is to 
sell the soul for the body which may be 
sound modern business, but is thoroughly 
no Indian Creatures of a day, we touch 
eternity in the living and life giving 
tradition of Tamil poetry, which has 
justified itself anew nob only in the social 
miracle of Bharati’s vogue but in the 
individual spiritual miracle of Sri Bamana 


While there is no danger whatever of 
Tamil beiog swept oil its feet by the 
latest experiment in moder*] European 
poetry, there is the opposite danger, the 
not taking seriously anythiog however 
momentous which happens outside Tamil 
Nad or which Jiappen^d in Tamil Nad 
more recently than, say, a hundred years 
ago Such 18 the stolid self centcedneae 
and conservatism of the typical Tamil 


Tde two powetiui torces that have shaken 
this impassivity of the Tamil writer have 
been the gieat movement for political 
freedom daring the last 40 years and the 
irresistible expausioa nf journalism in its 
wake Not only essajs and controversial 
articles but short stones and even novels 
make their appearance for the most part 
m penodioals so that instead of loarnalism 
beioB inspired and lifted op by cental 
with literature oar l.teratore itLlt owes 
.ts very er.stenoe to jooroalism Tbl 
vast bulk of Suhrahmania Bbarali’p t,. i 
appeared first ns ephemeral nnih ^ 
daily potboilers PoeU ^ 

Raraalingam PiUnj Tr„ Namakkal 
vmajakam P.IU. ' and'^Xml, 

...... 
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If thU J 8 UlO RcneBis of mucb of the 
poetry of onr heat poets wo can well 
lm«gme tbo ori(,m K«d jn«pjf«tJon of o«r 
man> proee \sr»ltnR 8 Jonrnnhsfn »« thW 8 
proving 'somctUing betneen a hindrance 
and IV ht-fp to true literature and Iho 
same doubtful statiiB mnj also be aeaigned 
to the PiJm Mhr} writers who in the 
old dajs mlKht have rched on hteratnre 
whether as a crotch or a walking Btiek 
are now welt provided with varioue not 
too atreniioiis and ^et fairl) lucrative jobs 
by lbs Cmema indOBlij The reading 
pnhho IS cot pnlTiCiently large and is not 
stjfSciflotlj cfJlJcal to keep shre a cumber 
however emaU of persons who could 
devote themselves (o serioos htoiatnre 
To such a state no question of epectalszalion 
can arise Most wntmg ts nmateunsh and 
occasincal and some of it is whimsical or 
attitudiniziofi rather than deeplj self 
revelatory lodtvidaala develop special skills 
aod exploit them — like Kothsmangalam 
Sobba and ‘ Sarabhi Dot there is no 
continnons growth or development of any 
literarj kind A frank reasoned and 
strictly academic criticism seems to be Ibe 
one thing necessarj to make 7*11111 litera 
tore ooflscioos of its own destms (tod 
porpose Alike from the point of view 
therefore of the writer and of the pobhe 
the development of critical elTort is not 
only called for urgent^ hot is la the 
present pcedioameat the onlj thlog witfam 
oar power of providing Creative genius 
IS the Rift of Ood n Dharati Dceore when 
God wills lb bnt a persieteot critical 
aotividj trr wrd^ <vnw {T&ottre ttr 

which Matthew Arnold need it is both 
the clear dul> and well withm the 
powera of the educated pobbo to 
provide Taroilians who have been doing 
nil tbeir reading and writing in Englisb 
till now fiboHld begin to study old Tamil 
with reverenes and to read current Tomil 
hteratare in a spirit of sjnipathelio 
otifciciam and should record in simple 
Taroii their reactions not onlv to enrrent 
Tamil literature bnt to any EngUth books 
that they may read We can all become 
critics in Tamil entice both of enrrent 
Tamil Jiteritjire and of bnoie in Coglish 
that we read We aboald not sit back 


and leave every thing to T K C But bj 
a big concerted movement m criiicista w 
flbooJd fiH going a current of ideas irbicb 
in tbo jenrs to come Vrill certaml} |fa6 
to A rcvafnation and rebnbililntion of ctir 
classics nod to tbs prodoction of a gmt 
new creatiTO literature in Tamil Of lb» 
mberent nnd nnlimiled capneity of tb 
Tamil language a -cspaclty which is foil; 
equal to that of English there in n 
doubt whatever On the most varied act 
abatrnse subjects of pbilosopb) Tamil b«i 
formolaled ideas which it would bslUi 
some of the best English writers t( 
expresa Therfi is a combioed eobtlelj 
and strength in tho language which ir 
the hands of the best users of Tamil tnsli 
It a vehicle of unparalleled versatility 
The piiriBts and the fanatics hke the 
English SaxDDjsls ot the m»d sixteenth 
centur} and the anti Hindi Urdu extre 
mists or ihe anti Persian Hindi extreantli 
of to da) can never leave a perisseeot 
mark on the growth of a living IsDgoage 
lint thej can be a nmsance Areham t& 
bia Toxophihis prood)> claimed to writs 
an English book on no English craft to 
Eogheh children 10 the Englith tongue 
He belonged to the eebooi which euiFeele^ 
aod bated Latin as tbe laugoage of ihe 
accursed Papists and Spaofards and foreign 
ers generallj But n few jears kter 
Shakespeare brought boedreds of Latm 
worda into Englisb and verj soon Eoghsb 
men discovered that the Pope bad aa hltle 
to do with Latin as one da) otir Tamil 
friends will discover that the Brabbjios 
if rtf *7 «ftf «•<’<;* Snastrit S,l€<ia.ticae osf 
best writers are cheerful)} following the 
actual speech of the TAmihsns with its 
sensible admixture of terms of Sanskni 
Qioduatnni and Eogliah origin aod are 
forging a rich new modern langosge 
which alone will survive nod floariab 
Languages (to tbpee who love tbeea sod 
know how to use them) are not resUf 
anetaics but tho best of mutual friecds 
One lighted candle does not put out or 
hioder the barniog of another hgfjted 
caudle Each helps the other and an array of 
lighted candles adds hrightness aod benoty 
to any apartment Wbat do they kooff 
of Tamil who only Tomil know? 
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BRITISH ANNEXATION POLICY IN INDIA 

By Pkof. G. S. SRINIVASACHARIAR, 

{Piincipal, RDM. College, Sivaganga) 


I 

’^T'HODGH the pace of annexationa 
* became intensified iindei Lord 
Dalhonsie, even from the dajs of Clive 
and 'Warren Hastings land-grabbing had 
been a marked feature of British policy. 
Occasional protests were made from time 



to time against the Jtijustice and 
impropriet> of the pursuit of territorial 
additions and monetary assignmenta on 
kind of coosideration like the 
fiecuriog of the frontier, prnvision for the 
proper triamtenance of subsidiary troops, 
concern for the good government of the 
peoples of states that were held to suffer 
rom miggovernment and the exercise of 
0 Soxerain s right of forfeiting states, 
principalities and fiefs on alleged failore 
0 elra according to English notions. 
^ 06 plea that was put forward was that 
the case of states which had' been 
«ctnally created by the British Govern- 
®6 d or restored to their rnlers after 


conquest there 
jostification for 
their pretext. 


was ranch greater 
nnnexing them on 


10 


At the time of the Great Mutiny the 
view asserted itself that the policy 
hitherto pursued towards the States 
should be put an end to. Sir Edwin 
Arnold thus remarked in 18G5 "We are 
all for native states nowadays and very 
delicate about the rights of Rajas and the 
advantages of an aristocracy." When 
Bishop Heber who Jived a generation before 
the Mutiny asked an intelligent Indian if 
he would wish to become subj'ect to British 
role, he gob a straight replj — "Of all 
misfortunes keep me from that! " A main 
charge against Dalhousie was that be 
ignored consciously and knowingly, the 
spirit of treaties the British bad entered 
ioto with the Indian States and pat 
forward spacious arguments justifying 
annexation on the gronnd of precedents 
which be could never substantiate. His 
earlier prototype, Welleslej, had done 
the same. 

II 

In the Carnatic, m Tanjore, in Surat 


and in Oudb Welleslej ’s policy was 
glaringly aunexationist. Nawab Muhammad 
AH Walaj’ah of the Carnatio (1740 95 ) 
with whom the British were closely allied 
and through whom they were able to 


^ uuuj.uiun ana to establish 
their own supremacy in South India, was 
not made aware for a number of years of 
the fact that his sovereignty over the 
Carnatic was distinctly recngoised by the 
nations of Europe in the Treaty of 
of 1763. Against the Companj-s maltreat 
D,ent of him ood of his honoor, the Nat t 
eooght the protection of Kino r ^ 

andaeeariP„an68eeo„!^7arolT 

to hie court, who was ^ 

---the compands 
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the m 

of a pe„a,e„ jj.a anece.aer N« Jb 

Lord Hobart tbe Qevernor of ijadraa^ 
to assiBo the entire revenue „f the 
kiUBdom to the Courpant rn a „.,„„er 
that wae cona.dered ,„e„na,.te„t with b.a 
a.gmty bj Sir Jehu Shore tbe Governor 
General Shore told Hobart that tbe 
masnitode of on advantuge oonid not 
warrant tbe proaeonlion o' n by improper 
tueans Bat while the Direotoro reca led 
the erring Governor, they gave a free 
hand to Shore’s suooessor Wellesley who 
unfeelingly prejudiced and prejudged tbe 
legitimacy of the claims and even of tbe 
birth of Ah Hussain the son of the 
Nawab and his nominated successor and 
anggested the possibility of other claimants 
l«ing supported by the Government 
With Lord Clive II Governor of Madrae 
he planned how best he could take away 
from the future Nawnh the entire 
administration avoiding open roplnro or 
violent ooereion Forlunatelj for them 
the so called Seiingapalam Correspondence 
between the two Nawabs and Tipu Sultan 
lately unearthed from tbe Seringapatam 
records were inijoired into by an one sided 
ooramiseion and judged to contain 
proofs of a criminal coirespoodence 
between them Wellesley with the ssnotion 
of the Home antliontice made up hia 
mind to use this ’ proof of treachery ■ of 
tbe two Nawabs tor taking over the 
kingdom on the ailiug Nawabs demise 
The heir, All Hus, am, whose legitimacs 
was auesticned was asked bj Lord Olivo 
whether ho would be williug to traueter 
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cIil"'""/™"’’'’ Compauy, a.. 

Naw h"” as nomieil 

Nawab, and if ha shunld not cou.s.t . 
» m.lar cundilion was to be ealracled Ir.n 

LLoT'o 

con I a* °° a^Pectation whatever easily 
eon ented tn a treaty by which the enl.i. 

an military government of the 
Carnatic was transferred for ever to the 
Company while the N.w.h and his heirs 
were to preserve their title and dignity and 

18nr'7 A ^ (1801) In 

leOo Lord William Bentmok, then Governor 

elTabhsh t (» 

eatablish your Highness upon the throne, 

o 'l n”r:;‘r" oft^e 

hen this Nawab died in 1819 his eldest 
Snee.™* immediately teoognieed as 
ffi® plea that the treaty of 
her ^ personal and not 

dilary When in 1855 Nawab Muhammad 
Ghans died obildless. Lord Harris, Governor 
of Madras and Lord Wellesley, Governor 
General took np the startliog position that 
Peinco Aaim Jah the late Nawah’e imde 
-no heir at law had no right to succeed to 
ho musnod on the grounds that (1) the 
reaty oflsoi was exclusively a plr.uual 
one 2 the lale Nawab left no male heir 
«nd 3) he and his family had abused their 
dignity and squandered Iheir revenue Thu. 
went the premier South Indian Slate out 
o* exiRtence 

III 

'Tanjoro was the milch cow of both lb. 

British and the Nawab in the leth century 
and exploited by British adventurers m Ihe 
name of the Nawab There was even a 
sohemo to oust the Maratha dynnsly and 

plant tbe second and favourite son ofNawsb 
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"Walajah on the throne Raja Serfoji, the 
■ well known patron of arts and letters, ^aa 
' adopted by Raja Tbuljaji , but hia claim 
was not recognised on the death of hia 
adoptive father Sabseqaentlj , largely 
I throngb the inflnence of his teacher and 
gaatdian, the missionary Swartz, hia right of 
snctession was recognised, Bnt immediately 
after this recognition he had to resign the 
administration of the kingdom to the 
Company (1799) and spent his time in 
making Taojore, over which town alone he 
had lonadiction, the Home of Learning and 
Art Serfoji’s son was allowed to succeed 
in 1833 hot on his death withont male 


18 an lUostration of the official attitude of 
the Dilhousie School of Politicians towards 
the Indian Princes Pratap Singb, a direct 
descendant of Sivaj , was released from 
the custody of the Peshwa (in 1818) and 
given back his kingdom of Satara He 
received on several occasions lavish praise 
from the Bombay Government and compli 
meats from the authorities at London , 
but he was deposed m 1839 for alleged 
actions of disaffection and replaced by 
Appa Sahib bis brother. Both the brothers 
were childless and both adopted sons 
shortly before their deaths m 1848 Sir 
Bartle Frere, then Rosideut at Satara, and 


issue in 1855 the Directors declared that 
‘ by no Uwor usage has the daughter of a Hindu 
Raja any tight of succession to the Raj and the 
liritish should not create au<.h a right for the eole 
purpose of perpetuating a titular principality at a 
great cost to public revenue ’ 

The manner in which even the private 
properties of tho Raj were sequestrated was 
not at all edifying The senior widow of 
the late Raja Raji Kaniakshi Bai filed a 
bill to the Supreme Court at Madras for the 


recovery of the personal and private estate 
of her husband The Privy ConnciI Judgment 
in that csee was ambignous , while it 
jusliQel the seizure of the Rvja'e properties 
an net of state of the Company’s 
Gjvernraent, which could not be questioned 


in auy municipal tribunal, it declared em 
phaticaUy bnt meff. ctually that the Raja was 

sovereign of territories undoubtedly 
t treaties to a powerful neighbour, 

t Pfsctieally but little power of free 

be did not hold I is territory such as 
j, . I of fbe British Crown or of tho 

fnr Company, nor was there any protonco 

A It on tho death of tho itaia without 

. . bj any legal title either as an eschent or 
a eon i faroi le 


IV 

The injustice of the Satara Annexation 
as been detailed with a wealth of impeccable 
ovideoce and great vigour by Major B D. 
aau The justification of this annexation 


Sir George Clerk, Governor of Bombay, 
both urged that the adoption made by 
Appa Sabeb sbonld be confirmed Bjt the 
Bombay Council, guided by Wjllougbbj, 
who might be said to be the ' foster parent, 
if not the actual father,” of the strange 
doctrine of lapse, Governor Falkland who 
succeeded Clerk, in the Governorship, Lord 
Dalbousie, the Court of Directors and the 
President of the Board of Control were 
wholly lor annexation V7hoD a section 
among the Directors weie inclined to pass 
a vote repudiating the annexation m the 
Coort of Proprietors, the question was 
cleverly decided by a carefnlly managed 
body of absentee voters who were specially 
assembled for the purpose The whole 
episode illustrates the truth that ” the 
hypocrisy is not the less or the tyranny 
a jot abated because they are shared 
amongst many ” The Directors declared 
gravel), tear jeara after the annerat.OD 
that they were not prepared to find the 
annexation of Satara woold prove a dram 
on the general revenues of India 
V 


The well known annexation 
1853, when the Raja died, 


of Jhanai m 
tbongh the 
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ndo[ition of a eon was offlcmlls reported to 
the Eritisb nnthoritics la an example of 
similar taclice, pursued in a more arbitrary 
manner Dalbouste pleaded that ne Ibo 
priocipalil} had been erected b} the Brtliefa 
GovcrnineDb in 1817, it was not one of 
the old independent elates of India and 
therefore could be juatidabl} annexed under 
Ibc operation of lapse The Rant pleaded 
that her husband s house had erer been 
faithful to Government nod that the treaty 
of 1617 did not har succession in accordance 
with the laws and nsagea of the coantr) 
When she was driven b> a sense of revenge 
into participation m tbeHutinp she behaved 
ID such a manner that b> all accounts she 
was desn ed the life and soul of a formidable 
rebel arm} Colonel Q B Malleson thus 
records his opinion of the Ram 

'Whatever her faults la British eyes may have 
been her countrywomen will ever believe that 
she was driven by ill treatment into rebellion 
that her cause was a righteous ca ee that the 
treatment she received at the hands of Lord 
Dalhousie was v ne of the main causes of disaffeotioo 
la Bundelkhaod and Central India »n 1857 5S To 
them she will ahvaja be a heroine 

Was the annexation worth such a 
sacriSce ? abUs Major Bell 
VI 

Nagpur was by far the largest elate 
annexed by Dalbousie His arguments 
questioning the validity of the adoption 
of a SOD by the senior widow of the deceased 
Reja, Eaghoji III were strange and contra 
dictory and totally subversive of Moralbn 
custom and practice Appa Sahib tbe 
adopted heir was a grand nephew of tbe 
deceased Eaju, and proposed for adoption 
as a son by tbe royal w dows The aged 
and venerable Rani Banka Bai grand 
mother of the deceased Bnj v suggested 
that the adoption ceremony should take 
place immediately after the funeral bnb 
that DO public celebration should be done 
until the approval of the Governor General 


should have been obtained , and she ba3 
the full support of the widows of 
Rigbuji in the vvislics of the Rtnis 
wore forthwith communicated bj tbe 
Resident to tbe Supreme Governmeot 
Soon, Lord Dilbousio recorded a mmole 
that thero was no hair or representative 
of the Bhonsla family and no claimant 
to the muiniid of Nagpur aod tbe 
Bovereigotj bad therefore reverted and 
lapsed to the Piramounfc Power He 
further asked whether the state of 
Nagpur which had been once bestowed as 
a gift on Rvghuji Id tn 1816 ebonld 
now bo conferred on some body else as 
a gift a second time In tbe course 
of bis rarewell Mioute dated 28th 
Fdbruarj 1650 Dalbouste reviewiog bis 
administration in India declared that 
the Nagpur Raj was traasrerred by a simple 
order to the possess on of the Brit sh Crown end 
that, beyond the Palace walls not a murmur 
had been heard and m no single instance 
throughout ihs d stneta had the publ e peace 
been disturbed 

He declared the adopted Prince to be 
but a Maiatba youth and a stranger ' 
and denied the validity of hts adoption 
unless it should have been confirmed by 
tbe Paramount Power He also held 
that tbe British Government was not 
bouod to recogoise enccession by adoption 
in the BbonsU family merely because it 
bad chosen to lecogoise tbe right of 
ndoptioo io tbe elevation of Ragboji III 
to the utitsuiid m 1618 He further 
maintained that the state of Nagpur bad, 
even in 1818 been undoubtedly at the 
disposal of the British Government by 
full right of conquest but bad merely 
waived those rights from motives of 
generosity and policy allowed the next 
of kin to succeed 

Macatha custom clearly confers the 
right to be adopted upon tbe nearest 
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relative whose pareota conaeot to reaigo 
him In the case ot Yeshwant Rao 
Abec Rio, the adopted boy, no shadow 
ot doobt bad ever been entertained as 
to Ilia right to be adopted by the 

widows ot Raghnji III Lord Dalhonsie 
held that Rigboji III did not exerciee 
bis right to adopt daring fata life time, 
partly becaase be did not like to 
acknowledge bis inabilit) to beget a aon 
and partly becaose he feared that the 
existeace of an adopted aon might some day 
be Qsed as a pretext for deposing him. 

Tboa the Nagpur Raj became a Britiab 
possession and Government ordered the 
British Commissioner to allot the Ranie 


ft QQantiby of jewels, furnitare and other 
personal property snitable to tfajic rank, 
while the rest of the personal property 
was to be sold and the amoont so 


realised constitoted as a fond for the 
benefit for the Bhonsla familj The 
Rioia sent a memorial to the Governor 
General that their palace was sarronnded 
hy an armed force nnder the orders of 
the Commissioner and the troasares and 
the family jewels of the late Maharaja, 
estimated at two millions sterlings were 
forcibly carried away Sir John Kaje 
the contemporary historian, wrote of the 


aaction of the different items of th 
Bhonsla familj properties thus 

b'-vilock and deadstock of the DJionslj 
a ‘'““tner It must ha%e bee 

bila^h«ia. Specjlntivn cattle dealer* i 

buitnfUa «.'***^*' 1 voyal elephants ho ses, an 
a an 1 .lo ® price of carrion , an 

the ^ rojal household whe 

nf SO slunc by 

fmov'r L°U. , If 'r ■' fo'-’oto 

Ihe r ’ furniture wa« removed, an 

i l^honsla family, v^.t 

auction exceptions, were stnt ft 

heSd 11^ market And I hav 

created a wnl'* these seizures, these sale: 

but »a ihn”** t'nprcssion not only in Oera; 

of the kingE^uf, 


VII 


The last great annexation of Dalhoosie 
was that of Ondh in 1856, Lord William 
Bentinck and Lord Auckland had warned 
its rulers to reform their conduct and 
improve the administration In 1837 
Lord Auckland forced the Nawab to 
agree to a new treat 3 but the Directors 
disallowed it In 1847 Lord Hardinge 
warned the King m person that, if be 
should not reform bis rule witbin two 
years, the entire administration would be 
taken away from him according to tne 
recommendations of the Coorb of Directors 
made m 1834 


Colonel Steeman of Tbaggi fame was 
now appointed Resident He snbmibted 
an exhaustive report detailing the 
mtseraole condition of the people and 
oppressive character ot the olBoials and 
land holders while the King — as the 
Nawab Vizier bad been allowed by the 
Company to style himself from 1818, 
lived a life of slothfnl ease among 
corrupt favourites Sleeman opined that 
the British Government could no longer 
forbear to take over the administration in 
view of its duty towards the miserable 
people Sir James Outram, the new 
Resident, was ordered to institute a 
searching inquiry into the state of 
admimstration and the condition of the 
people He declared that th^re was no 
prospect, nor any possibility, of any 
improvement Lord Dalhousie thereupon 
drew op a most compreheosive minute m 
which, BtraoBel, ecoegh, he etreBsed the 
wswer,.„B Icjalty „f ,he Newabs acd 

eht,dr:re; ^h": 

" ^ “'I'tery adc.o.a. 
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tration of the state on a permaneot basis 
Dalbouste'e recoDimeodivtion was rejected 
by the Court of Directors, the Board of 
Control and the Cabinet, who were 
nnanimona in orderiog the annezatioo of 
Oodh and the abolition of its throne. 
Troops were moved up to the Oodh 
frontier, the King broke down to grief 
wheo be was asked to abdicate, refosiog 
to afBz his signature to the treaty 
proposed and thereupon a prociamatioo 
issued that Oudb was incorporated into 
the British Empire of India 

vnr 

The onlj serious protest that was made 
against annezatianiat policy was bj the 
India Geform Society that was started lo 
Alarch 1858 and functioned by tbe energy 
and enlhasiasm of John Dickioeon, assisted 
by such dought) men as Henrj St George 
Tucker, John Sullivan, Captain W J 
Gastwiok H D Sejmour John Bright and 
Richard Cobden Mr J B Norton at Madras 
was a stout friend of tbo Indian princes 
and chiefs He was tbe epecml advocate 
of Her Highness Kamakshi Bai widow of 
the late B'ija of Tanjore He put np a 
bard pleading for the continnaoce of the 
Nagpur Baj He condemned not only these 
acts of deprivation, but also tbe manner 
in which tbe deposition of these roling 
families was cairied out The Tanjore 
case was, according to him, even rooie 
iniquitous than the Carnatio spoliation He 
held, as many others did, that Nagpnr was 
annexed, because its possession would 
materially help Britain then in getting 
raw cotton for her factories , and be wrote 
of tbe annexation in the following words 
‘and so cotton stuffed tbe ears of Justice 
who IS deaf as well os blind ” He was 
most vigorous lo bis condemuation of tbe class 
of Residents at tbe courts of Indian Princes 


and described that the typical Resident 
was “ tbe moat pestilent form of an Icdian 
Ofllcial " and as being a sort of “ Cetbeto? 
anitmg the three separate functions of spy 
jailor and dry nurse," whose main feature 
was "the most overweening idea of bis own 
impQctance Norton regarded the annexation 
of Oadh as the last, as well as " the most 
ecandalouB and the most fatal of our 
aggressions " 

lo the critical years 1856 59, what were 
commonly called Native ' interests though 
really of national and Imperial importance 
were swallowed up in the departmental 
changes effected in coosrqnence of the 
tiaaafer of Government from the 

CotnpaDy to tbe Crown All matters of 
private and class interest attracted moob 
more attenliOQ and excited more ducua 
eiOQ among tbe legislators and electors 

of Eogland than bad ever been aroused 
by some high banded not or elaborate 
measures of the lodian executive, involving 
tbe contmosoce of a dynasty or a State, 
and affecting the fortunes of millions" 

One outcome of this new attitude was 
a proposal of Mr John Bright He 
protested against tbe excessive centrabsa 
tioo of tbe Indian Government and pat 
forv>ard a plan to break up tbe Indian 
Empire into at least five Presidencies 
based on differences in language and 
geographical position wbose Governors 
were to be perfectly equal in rank and 
salary and were to be assisted by 
Execctive Councils composed half and balf 
of European and Indian Members and 
who were to be empowered to correspoad 
directly and independently with th® 
Home Government, Thus be pieferr®^ 
five modest Presidencies to one grand 
nod colossal Indian Empire He bad do 
love for the very name of Empire, becaos? 
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fln Impartial polioj, ench as that pursued 
by Lord Dalhousie, was wholly abnoxioos 
to him It was an Empire that most 
effectively destroyed friendly dynasties and 
conservative and well disposed princely 
estates , and it was a dominion that was 
the ideal of Lord Dalbousie and that 
aimed at changing India from a congeries 
of states into an Empire, one and 
indivisible Bright nrged Englishmen to 
abandon their practice of depreciation of 
the Natives of India to grant a general 
amnesty tbrongh the month of the 
Sovereign of England, to promise to the 
Indians a security for their property as 
complete as that which existed in Eugland 


and to put an end to " those 

misobievous and irritating inquiries which 
had been going on for years in niany parts 
ot India as to the title to the landed 
estates, by which you tell the people of 
that conntry that unless each man can 
show an unimpeachable titl^ to the 
property for ninety years jou will 
dispossess him ” He urged Parliament 
to hold saored the right of adoption by 
Indian princes, which has prevailed for 
centuries and to establish a court of 
appeal for the settlement of disputes m 
India itseU between the Government and 
its eubyects, instead of the Prt^y Council 
at Home 


THIS 


LAND OF OURS 



[ ludia 18 to be called Bharat — a snored name rPQud which 
has gathered a great deal of legend There is a grand 
hymn in ibe Atbarvaveda, describing the greatness and glory 
of this land of ours Miss Mira Behn ha# given an 
excellent English version of tbia magnificent Vedio hymn 
In releasing it to the piess she calls on all men and women 
to ponder over every verse “Let the leaders of political 
and caltoral parties search in tbeir hearts, let the merchants 
and financiers search in Ibeir hearts, let the Government 
and its servants search in tbeir hearts, and let all the 
people of India rich and poor, enthrone this hymn in 
their hearts and daily pray that we maj, b> pecilence 
aad mutual effort, ouce more hecome worlhj of the 
sacred name of Bharat " — E d I. R ] 


PternRl Truth, righteousnesv, vigour, 

Consecration, dedication, knowledge and 
sacrifice, 


This Land where, free 
oppression, 

Men dwell together 


from quarrelling or 


It 15 they (h« uphold this lend 
wZ 1 ^*' Earth, sustamer of that, 
hich was, -which is, and is to be 
unto u*i, broad and ample sp 


This^laod of heights e„d depths and level 
Who beareth all kinds of 


vegetation, 
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Mi«y t^ns Earth ol ours stretch wide «iid 
yield us joy 

This Land wliere cultivators diligently 
labour, 

This Land whose wide regions yield crops 
ol corn, 

She who fostereth all that breathe and 
move, 

May She, our Land sustain us in plenty. 
With cows and grain 

This Land where our foreTathers lived 
valiantly. 

This Land of happiness, for cows and 
horses. 

And other beasts and birds, 

May She out Land, grant us splendour 
and bravery, 

This Land, Who in the beginning, Lay 
in the midst of the waters 

Whose imoiOTta! heait pervaded with Troth 
dwells on high, 

And whom wise ajpo have nobly served, 
M-»y this E'lrth bestow upon Us, m our 
glorious domain 
Lustre and strength 

This Land where the waters, fl wing in 
every direction. 

Ripple ceast-lessly day and night, 

M-iy this Land of ours, with its many 
rivers. 

Endow us with prosperity and lustre 
O Earth 1 may Thy vast forests. 

And Thy mountains of eternal snow. 

Be favourable unto us 
O Earth I grant unto us the strength. 

Tbit we, Thv rhiMren, may ever speak 
harmi nil usly tfgeihf-r 
Give Unto us the hi ney ol swetl s|«.<cb 


This widespread, firm set Land of 
and herbs, 

Sustained by the Eternal Latv, 

And yielding onto us prosperity and P7> 
May we ever serve Her 1 
O Land! Thou art our united home 
And so dost Thou expand. 

Great IS Thy speed, and Thy pulsating 
movement, 

Only the great Lord tan unerringly protect 
Thee 

Even as Thvself, may we shine with the 
splendour of gold 
And may we know no hate 
Whether we be moving or silting, 

Standing or stepping 

Wnb our right foot or our left, 

Let us not hurt our land 
O Land 1 Thou supportest, as in one hooie, 
Peoples of all kinds, 

Of diverse tongues and diverse laws, 

0 steadiest Eaiih I even as the constant 
cow of pleniy, 

Vieldeth up her milk, 

So yield unto us Thy streams of wealth 
Whatsoever villaees or forests. 

Whatsoever as*emhlies, battles or other 
gatherings 

May we therein, sp^ak t-vef to Thy glory. 
O L'od 1 may we, Thy children, 

Be free from sickness, tree from withering 
disease, 

May OUT lives be long, and may we, 
wakeful, 

Be bnngers ol offerings unto Thee 
O Motherland 1 establish us firmly m that 
which IS good 

O wise One I day by day may we 
in wisd< tn 

Gtai t unto Thy cl ildren rveahhanri pn speu'y 
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Kannappan or tho Huntor of Kalahasti . 

A LYRIC PLAY 


Bt Mb. EARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 



[ The story of Kaanappao, one of the preateat Bhaktaa 
in the spintoal history of Soothern India, is also one , 
of the most romantic and colonrfnl. Kannappan may 
be sHid to have been a follfledged revolutionary 

who refused to conform to tho canons of worship laid 
down by conventional priesthood and framers of religious 
laws. He treated the Lord Siva as an intimate 
friend and approached him with an air of utter non- 
chalance and daring which, if at times it overshot its 
mark, the Lord forgave because He saw behind the 
cruet of bis epontaneous crudities and* knew that 
his spirit was illomined even beyond the hunter's knowledge. 
The Light judges mao by the intention not the deed, 
while the Shadow of shadows judges him by the deed 
alone. Enthralling Images of Kannappan wrought in 
stone and metal oan be seen at Kalahasti Temple which 
he has immortalised with the sacrificial ofTering of bis eyes.] 


Scene One 

A Forest. A had of deer leap past behind 
narA trees in the background. Forestage, 
TINNAPPAN, the Hunter, appears with bow 
and arrow, followed by his little dog. 

HUNTER mindedhj) 

Lord I what a datk forest! not this, I 
world of meo. 
u ^ wander through tlieir minds, 

what crooked ugly thoughts I Greed like a 
crocodile with hideous j'awa and wrinkled 
body ; selfishness, a wild boar ready to rend 
hocnan flesh in cbnnks with its sharp 
8 snout ; injustice, a ecifllag hyena, 
®'PioitatioD, man-eating tiger in love 
wi h the smell of human blood 

imddenhj, a WOOD CUTTER appeals 
behind a tree) 

Hallo ! brother! 


WOOD-CUPTER 

Salutation, friend Hunter ! yonr bow is 
ine most heartless thing in tho world, and 
most shameless, since it 
8 for the blood of innocent creatures. 


HUNTER 

My arrow is not more shameless tbai 

your Rxe 

II 


WOOD CUTTER 


But trees are differeot ; they have no 
life , they do not bleed. 

HUNTER 


That’s what jou think 1 Brother! life is 
10 all things — the Lord’s breath is every 
where. Nothing is free from the presence 
of the Lord. 

WOOD CUTTER 

I must start oo my job now. Unfortu- 
nately, philosophy doesn’t feed a mao 1 
[begins to lop a tree) 

HUNTER 


Your axe-blows crash as terrible as 
thonderboUs — making animals slink away 

into tboic hidiog-places. That’s unfair 

It hardly leaves my arrow a chancel 


WOOD-CUTTER 

I am sorry, bnt my axe is only doing its 
duty; and I must take back a pile of Iocs 
to the village-fair and sell it, or else my wife 
and children will have to go without foo'd 
HUNTER 


long as you are fed. does it matter if ntL 
starve ? 


ir/iifc the WOOD GUTTPP^-'\ 

with hts axe, his WiPP a, * 
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My Lord here I ' 

a nnisance to joa T « beeonjiog 
opened the door to me ? 

VOICE 

your aevotioa'''opeDer°f D ?"'’''®'”PPer 

-aster ke. that^n,^ei‘ „^“rora“ ■' 

hunter 

STB] I am .orrj. to eome ,a so ,ate 
VOICE 

Early late raoratng nichl; tK« 
words they mean noth.ng m th« i, "“'j' 
love and worship ® kingdom of 




BO Ty Lera”'"”'' “ '“oe time to I 


hunter 

de^r‘f's1ew'’'t°h';f‘re”"/-r'„'-B‘*>. of a 

to my fam.ly I bope*jou doS 6 mm^” 

VOICE 

am^°fea''wh:^", Jim'?, '* '»« I 

bongr} I know how huogrj t'ea""’' *.«o 
lospite of being fed by a* wJ,.!? 

Hundreds of homes hard], te'ih'*'® 
kitchen fires since doe to blalif h 
hoarders food has c n „ „ 

Forgetting me they hate begun to 
on those in power who m their 
gronn to be the only gods ,□ ® 

And these human gods wear tinsel 
and blind the ejes of the people with 
glamour and glare of glass given to fu ® ' 

by the people themselves Their tbron™ 
are made of human flesh and studded with 
the bleeding rubies of ejes that have not 
slept for jears and eyes that have done " 
nothing but wept for years 

hunter 

My Lord I notice jour ejes are almost c( 
about to trickle with tears I I eaonot bear in 

it Instead of my hunting animals give me wi 

permission at once to hunt down these is 
tinsel gods and wipe them out of existence I set 

VOICE ^ 

jjp on jour arrow is too narrow and 

small' L‘»ave it to mo to dance mj CjcJio 
Diuce of Destruction 1 


destruction ^ ^ '® greater their 

, '“‘’’•'’f the Don outside) 

hunter 

ThTc1.“^„“r He b,c . 30c. 

J temple Jamp Ho L at ‘'’b fl*-® “f “ 
the temple cnnnj^rd tnn-ent outside 

VOICE 

'» yon are '^tBlPytllBIona, 

worshipper eatna e«i° ^ worships my 

Worshipper I ITheD I 

muet come whether a ^ I 
f whether in Bo>Un/I ‘ he night or dej 
) solitude or amidst crowds 

HUNTER 

VOICE 

i,r,orih''V r"''” V these days ! 

priesthood has lost it, iMnminatinn !n 
mj name it commits all sorts of eci? derd^ 
and tool, crednion. men and ^0^00 

hunter 

Give me leave mi Lorfl n 
alwaje ^ 'vitb mo 

VOICE 

I am Rlwajs with jou Lpom 
bejood tbis form Form 5 ? ® “® 

contraction into curve nn,f 
lOMSible spirit bj the l.tnr^ 
which reduces all essence mto men 

IS the martirdom of the «.?, Eorm 

see bejood it ®Pirit Learn to 

hunter 

Pra, graat me the g„ee l„ do ,n 
VOICE 

Yon shall have It when » 

‘len tho time comes 
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HUNruR. 

Nob </ tb© time comes ? 

VOICE 

When the time comes ' 

Scene Four 

TINNAPPAN seated on a rack, alone, hts 
Uttic Dog cwled «i> at lus feet Atound 
IS a silent foiest place, and all aiound ts 
fillet as though snrchaiged with unearthly 
meaning 

HUNTER {half hxmmxng) 

Nobody knows, nobody knows 
How the Lord taika with me. 

How, wherever 1 go. He goes, 

Sits or walks with me 


HUNTER 

O, I bava Been mote promises bled 
end hurt than this dart of mine bes 
seen creatures hke joo bled and hurt! 

DEER 

Those may be the promises of man 
who baa tnroed bis back on truth , but 
I am a deer, a forest deer The promise 
of a deer carries as mneh weight and 
life as I carry in my womb at the 
moment. 

HUNTER 

Yonr pleading melts me You will 
return after giving birth to >our deeriing ? 
and if you don't? 

DEER 


In crowds I am lonely , I walk bke a 
stranger through the market square I grow 
lunehet and looeher , but ruy looelioess is 
more and more crowded with the presence 
of the Lord nobody Anows, nobody knows 
Ab, here comes a female deer 

[hxes his aim on a Dcci loiuc/i enfeis) 

DEER 

Nay, slay me dot kind Hooter ! restrain 
your gUtteriDg arrow 

HUNTER 

The point of an arrow was sharpened for 
the heart of a deer such as joa 
deer 

Nay, listen I I bear a babe !□ my womb , 
H Js about to be born Pray, listen 
HUNTER 

Your eyes are as liquid jewels Would 
Jou With your tender gaze tempt me 
away from the temptation of slaying yon? 

DEER 

Nay, not sot Allow me yast this once to 
return to my abode m the forest, Jay my 
lOMot there and return to bate ray bosom to 
your dart Give me but twenty fourhoorHl 
hunter 

It 18 only a ruse to slip away from my 
Uching hands 

deer 

It IS a solemn promise, great Hunter I 


Mine be the curse of the gods 
HUNTER 

But the gods don't ever curse , they 
only bless 


DEER 

The gods work out the law of trath 
which IS without compassion , and a 
promise ooce given becomes part of that 
law If 1 should break it, the broken 
promise would itself break me and 
deprive me of my babe 


HUNTER (ifilhdrawinff ttxs dart) 

I am taking you at your word, pregnant 
creature I I’ll return tomorrow to this spot, 
aud await your retorn Deet depnifs) 

[patting the UttU Dog) Now tell me, 
little frieod, was it wisdom to have let 
each delicious flesh slip out of the hands? 
[the Dog wags »fs tail, as if by tvay of 
answet) I am glad you think so 

(cnfcj a Stag) 

(once again, he takes atm) 


dart be m 

forto ./bt 4o uadJ^a “ 

mj bnde „ j„„„g ebe"''“'o T°“ ’ 

"az.Dt mooal Have mercj l ' “ “ 
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HUNTLR 

Yoa are married I accept bot ddes 
that mean jou ahoald deprive ray arrow 
of Its marrmRe with joar flesh? 

tiTAQ 

If JOU must slay me pray give me 
just tweotj four hours jnsl oae day more 
to live with mj bride m fullDcee before 
I perish 

HUNTER 

Straoge! even a while a{,a a she deer 
ashed of me a similar boon Twenty 
four hours and that makes just one 
short day And does cue day mean so 
much in jour life? 

STAG 

Even a minute a half minute a 
second might transform the whole of life 
H inter 1 If one receive the Grace of ibe 
Divine notbiog is impossible Fraj let 
me go I give my word to return 

HUNTER {w 0 holding Ihe arrow) 

And wbat if you should break jour 
word ? 

6TAO 

Our morality is different from yours 
hunter 

But there is a proverb is there not 
a stag today le worth two tomorrow ? 

STAG 

You are man yoar heart is po sooed 
with doubt and distrust You do not 
know perhaps that with creatures like 
ns a word once given cannot be taken 
back? It becomes a question of We and 
death to break it is unthiokable 
unthinkable 1 

HUNTER 

Well then in ll e name of the L rd 
I trust >ou Tomorrow remember—- 

here— and at this hour! (Slag goes out) 
(Huntd stalls huminit g agati^ 

Nobodj knows nobody knows 
That while I sit alone and apart 

A wonderful rose a wonderful rose 
^lowB in this hunters beaitl 


It IB straoge deer and stag They 
talked eo beautifullj Or were they only 
creations of mj mind ? did they ready 
appear? did they reallj talk? or am I 
in a trance? No no' this time it 
another such should appear 1 would not 
let It go not BO easily by my life My 
Lord needs food tonight I must slay 
some creature or other 1 can t go 
empty banded to the Lord can I? H« 
mast not remain hungry 

(ettlet a thitd Deer a young female of 
beauty and grac^ He fixes his atm) 

YOUNG DEER 

Please Sire! just a minute Aim not 
at me Have you seen my antlered 
lord go by this way ? 

HUNTER 

Who are yon anyway? Are you carven 
of shadow or are yoo real? 

DEER 

I am real very real I was married 
to my lord only a fortnight sgo bii 
touch is still warm on ray young body 
it has set my blood a tingle and now 
I am restless restless— 0 where has he 
gooe— where 0 where? Life wtlhoui 
him IS unbearsble breath has no 
meaning without him by my side to link 
it up with hia own O ( 

HUNTER 

Stand where you are don t budge 
1 warn yon don b budge You and your 
tribe are all intriguers the whole lot 
of you 

DEER 

Piaj resist G ve me just twenty foar 
hours to live m intimacy with toy lord 
and then I swear 1 will return I 
give you my oath to retnrn and bare 
my bosom to your dart If I should 
break my oath may I become a widow 
HUNTER 

You almost beenrue that a little whtl^ 
ago I but I let your husband go 
wanted twenty four hours “as well I® 
love end hold and caress you There i* 
something of holy light in year yoof“ 
of purity in your pleading of inDOcencs 
in your voire I cannot help trust 
jour word You may go now bu* 
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to lb that jon return with jour husband 
tomorrow, here — and at this hour 
DEER 

We are one, my busband and 1 Slay 
me and you slay him , slay him, and 
you slay me Thanks, creat hearted 
Hooter! your arrow shall be rewarded 
amply for its graceful gesture of 
postponing its blood bath by a day 
(she goes owf) 


FIRST PRIEST 

Who could have bad so much daring ? 
SECOND PRIEST 

The Lord will punish him severely. 

THIRD PRIEST 
He 18 doomed ' 

FIRST PRIEST 

Look! there are bloodstains on the 
threshold 


HUNTER 

(starts humming) 

Well, well well ' 

Nobody knows nobody knows, 

And though yon might think it odd. 
Over my heart a cool wind blows 
Like the honeyed breath of a god I 
Hallo! the sun has climbed a great 
way above the trees and the day wears 
on And I have nob as yet fulQIled my 
hunters task This is a queer place, upon 
my word haunted with shadows, I guess 
Bit shadows are a proof of light I 
het my sandals those were not real 
creatures 

VOICE OF ECHO 

Those were not real creatures 
HUNTER 

Who mocks at me? 

VOICE OF ECHO 
^ho mocks at me 

HUNTER 

Be silent 

^OICE OF ECHO {dehberalely) 

be SILENT 1 


Scene Five 

Effort the temple door Three PRIESTS 
FIRST PRIEST 
What’s this ? 

SECOND PRIEST 

Somebody has tampered with the 
temple lock! 

THIRD PRIEST 

And has entered the holy precincts of 
our Lord! 


SECOND PRIEST 

Somebody has surely been murdered 
THIRD PRIEST 
Let us enter 


Scene Six 


Inside the Shrine 
FIRST PRIEST 

Lord Lord! bloodstains on the floor l 
where is the murdered body ? 

(laughter of Image) 

SECOND PRIEST 
Who dares to laugh '> 

THIRD PRIEST 

The spirit of the murdered ' look, 
bones bones] 

FIRST PRIEST 

Don't touch them Some poor man slain • 
SECOND PRIEST 
Human sacrifice i 

(laughtei again) 

Again that uncanny langbter! 

THIRD PRIEST 

I say but these are not human bones 
FIRST PRIEST 

No, no they are the bones of a cow ! 
the holy cow 

SECOND PRIEST 

No, the bones of a cow are mnch 
bigger • 


THIRD PRIEST 


No DO I say, it is 

(renewed laughter) 

dared 

thus to desecrate this holy place? 



the triumph of NEHRU 


WWHAT .8 that old BaymR? He came 
Ih, '' “s he coneoered Perhape 
tbia Bimile has been used bp many news 
papermen in oonneot.on with Prime Minieter 
Nehrns viBit to the United Statea bat I 

bl *‘® repeated a 

hundred times in this case withonb loaini; 
Its Bignifioance or importance Nehru a 
trinmph was even more mportant becunae 
It was a conquest ot love Many Amen 
cans aod for that matter manj Indiana 
too have been baffled with the terrific 
impreesiOQ Nehru haa created m tbiacoontri 
even amongst those who neither saw nor 
heard him The very fact that Nehru 
wia here eeema to have charged the 
^moaphere with glow and mental excitement 
What caused this flurry of hearts? What 
made them starry— ejed? Could one pn 
it down to one or two obvioos reasons’ 
Gould lb be that Nehru las the halo of 
Gandhi— the spiritual heir of Gandhi 
aa be was called ’ Yes that did have 
some bearicg but this was not all 


Bi Mr J J SINGH 

Piesuleni India League of America Neio For/ 


It la true that among world conscious 
and pirtioilarJy the Asia consc oua groups 
in this contry Nehru was known as an 
historian as a philosopher of uoiversal 
democracy social jiatiee and peace aod 
perhaps above all as the fearless aod 
outstanding leader for lad a s independence 
Bub then these groups are few and far 
between and certainly do not include the 
taxi drivers the butchers aod the fish 
mongers at newYoiks msikets who came 
out on the streets in their white aproos 
to cheer him as he passed by or oven 
the theater going crowds on Broadway 
who somehow got the word that Nehru 
was inside one of the theaters and the 
whole of 46th Street was snddeni} jammed 
with 6 000 people 


a“.mpl“oity°"“’‘ “ P=r8ouahlr inflmle 

plberiog impressioo, aoj 

Mplunulioos bob aa jet I have foord iin 

Hnbj of Nebro in this country Ooo thing 
does stand out irrcspsotive of what had 
a™'t“b”"‘ ''tat piplebal 

SI and . * ■n-Boetioperso 

a“ro'‘^u7w,^“; 

•neiplieahle way his personality and 
word covers every IbiDg that Nebro is aod 

«e act : "“k”" -"b- "a 

K a ■" "''■‘aP'OB to him It 

on. oas bis or her own explanation Some 
O". say. It ,8 beoause Nehru is 

^ssTa'rs’ ,‘i Some cue 

It IS because Nebm wears at 
leas a part of bi. heart uu bis sleer. 

. . " Gandhi was India s 

eaint Nehru is her romsntio hero And 
t would like to add that Nehru may have 
Gaudbie hale but if be did not have 

creafi^th® ‘'i'" not 

create lbs moral surge wbiob he does 


Or 18 lb what most of the politically 
alive people are sajing Nehru has 
political sex .ppeal No that does not 
explain it either A veteran reporter of 
the San Francisco Chiomele who followed 
Nehru around town when asked why 
Nehrn impressed everyone answered It 
IS a strange thing— I don t 1 now He 
added Nehru has incredible siueeritj 


The lodian and American correspondents 
who travelled with Nvhru have sent thou 
sands and tbonaands at words every dev 
covering all aspcc's of bis trie I y 
not as yet received my copies of in 
different Indian uew’sp.'peT that 

for‘almortbte“ ZT. 

the United State, w^s nnt''’„'n“,; 7 .b.“ 

Sn°°I ^” 00 '’“^ nfain news 

Mo 1 am going In slate only some of the 

J^mpressinns I have gathered sincrNebrns 
d^arture and relate some of the incidents 
which may not have been reported 

desei tr , S'n*" Department of Slate 

deseivo congrat ilations on the eIBcieiil 
planning and handling of Nehrns trip- 
*• . exception It is most regrettable 
nor y 'neelingfor Nehiu was 

w '? Tine tas left a 

f Hundreds of inquiries were made 
of the India Ij-ague of America as to 
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Ih^r** wo'.ld b* a pabhc meeting 
ordifl'vry An‘‘ricin9 cduM go to eee 
sio! h*»f N-»hrn. All tbroagh ^ehra'a 
»'%7 ir» N‘*r Tifk inqoirieii kept poariog 
th« In 111 oCi^e, und there 

m\\ dn»ppointm»nt when people were 

ihit there wai to b* no poblic 
n 


VTe of th« In III L’lgne knew the fall 
of «nFh A In my talka 

wi’h n'^'> iiN of the Stite Department, the 
Ktinmy of Inlii, inclti Itng the Ambi‘»aidor 
ft? Inli. .*0(1 wi'.li IjinM Johnion, the 
*1 • ti^’xry of D’fenie «* pemnil friend of 
Pn'O'T ilmHter Nehru who wai keenly 
lo’ef-***.*! in bn nut to thii conntrj. I 
• *it * fi»hr»i la rt peopl^'^ min fie Inrea 
an! people live him D would be 
a if he were k-'pl b-*hinil diplomitie 

»n ! pn* irnl w 01* nntl >ie.»n onij ot etpenairr 
flioow*'* 1 Hii.r 4 e«te 1 to them o* firhiek 
J j'r 7. finl ol till* time thej All 
Hiiitht thi*. '* moat eireUent’ ) 

thit A Million Sj'iire Oir.len meeiloc 
ihllU hrt AffOOBel under the AOlpire* of 
Ihi I*ihn«: hS'fil, rrn.{fei*it.' Ant! lahor 
ftr,f inW itirtni cl New Y irV. Not onlj were 
* ' ^ of A npieiiy Anlienro of 
< * (nV> hit WA were rertoin of a tfemen»loni 
0* *rt.»», neirtMlUtlog t itl 1 Ape\Ver« fof 
*1|» ent i’reet« Of linirt people wnnii) 
hire hi! the opp-irtuoily of eho^ini: Ihetr 
• Aol re.pee* f.,r Nehrn 

It ny he*ri A^h- to think that 

|>i w*i not .line Nehru wmll hafo 

** l*e<t With crowd*, 

’ay crow !* of comnon human 

I am loM till* the only pU-e 

let,* A'tnillr nOTfd on I fell 

Mm.*, w*, n-rkeley, California. 

FMM t» tOIvvy •M’enl* Anl 

«»'h*rr 1 to 1 0 at him 


ht'e?"! * 

tS-»f«e , 

S' all 


IjM- Tlr^ 


’'1“ he f*ri**ten Ihi* N-w York 
hi' ite’y hvomir? tb* 

*1 Center rf the worJ!. arJ 
•f M tie I'v.-j *1 p’,/-n for Nehru 
a r> %** We were 

' N". Y tk *tr. FrirV n D. 

•.ei^irr e* tVy, ,» J., 

s {pl » cf 

’ Sh**.* C*? er A« a m " *e ! r'fl 

•a 1 t^at it A |.,»y il.%t 

'^**1 mee*. **e. *ci 

'' Nehru 


■VYell. it is too late to Ifllk about that- 
Bat 1 still get an ache in my heart when 
I think of what an effect sneh a meeting 
would bare bad ! 

Dere below ate some reactions which I 
hare received from various people in 
WAshington. It i« sort of a composite 
pictnre gathered from ofliclals, from friends 
an I from those who nre some what 
crittcAl 

1. Moat people in “ofllciAl Washing- 
ton” fee! that ll>e trip has helped to 
deatroj some of Nehrn’s suspicions, however 
small about U S economic imperialism. 


*J There were no speciflo accomplish- 
ments in terms of projected or signed 
Agrcemenlr Bui tbcii nothing of the sort 
WAS expected or planned. 

•1 r S pfilcials Are extremely satis- 
fi'd with the vi«»t Tirst, from the negative 
point of view there was no incident to 
nar it SecondJj. from Ihe positive point 
of view Nehrn was denoilejy imprersed 
with the Iriendlines* ol the American 
pcAple The nfliciaU sa> that tills friend* 
line*a of the people was more real and 
gAniiine than even Ihej had hoped, and 
that Neliru ronld not haie doiihted its 
•pnntaneitj . 

1. Ai a man. Nelirn made an exlre* 
nel) favorable impression whereier lie 
went Nehrn a« a »taleman was disappoint* 
IOC to •one people (I presiinio this is 
tie crowd who wAnled Neliru to j'timp 
feri fjr«t into An alliance with 
Writern ration*). However, U. S. 
oT*«aN are ret worried about lliis. They 
re-vlire that Nehrn had to be vngnn and 
perfainh rooM^ not talk ahonl Unsaian 
Accr'«*iTenr«* in public— not while lie was 
In the I'niled Plates. That would have 
b«*en vecirded as n repajrnent for U. S. 
bnapPahty ^nd would have plajcd Into 
Russian rropacanda hand*. 


wn ine 


oiiiciais icoj 


NVh.n f.r nor.- on’ Iho ..do of Iho wiVt 

TsT. f"' thot 

o p.jcholooirol oehfoTomo„, 
...n bo iovnlnob.o 


A *-;*u-**«» 


hoprooM (o I 

..rtro l.nr-'r’ M.nr A„„| 
P'nrcn in hna" 


famous 

®aw8pa* 

written 
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Btonea aboub Nebrn’e temper, and I know 
that Indian Embassy circles were a little 
bib Jittery about it One of the reasona 
why the Embassy decided not to hold any 
press coafereaces (a few ezceptiona were 
made later) or allow newspapermen to 
intofTiew Nehru at the airports was that 
he might Jose bis terapei, if some embar- 
rassing or unintelligent questions were asked. 
I made it a point to he near Nebrn 
whenever newspapermen were asking him 
questions on bis arrivals and departures 
from La Guacdia Airport Leave 
aside Nebrn losing bis temper, he 
was all cb irm, and was moat conrteons 
even when some definitely nniotelligent 
and useless questions were put to btm 
He smiled or laughed it off, but never 
once did be show anger or annoyance 
The same was true of the only "official” 
Press conference which was held on 
November 7, the day of Nehru’s departure 
from Now York 

I would put Nebco before tbe toogbesi 
group of Deuspapecmea in aoy part of the 
world and feel sure that be would handle 
them as > a expert nod come out on top 

Nehru did not lose hie temper even when 
others around him felt exasperated (When 
Nehru arrived at Greeabrter Hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs after a night jooroey 
lo tram, some one misplaced bis keys and 
for an hour and a half be waited patiently 
before tb© keys vrere fouud and be could 
change his clothes. Yet, no temper) 

I am also bbioking of Ijow Deoernl 
Dwight D Elsenhower acted in tbo httio 
room at Columbia Uoivecsity, where Nehiu 
was subjected to the mercies of newsreels, 
television and still photographs Tbe room 
was hot and stuffy. It was jammed and 
noisy. Flashbulbs popped and flood 
lights beat down For 15 minutes, 
the newsreel and cameramen made 
Nehru read and leread parts of bis 
address Nehru did not become fidgety nor 
Jose his temper, but you should have 
watched Geneial Eisenhower He clenched 
Ins fist, gnawed hia fingernails and chewed 
the corner of his Cap nud kept saying, 
"This IS a terrible way to treat a distin- 
guished guest What a way to treat a 
friend .Let’s please burry up" Yet 
through it ail Nehru kept on smiliog and 


there was no evidence of tbe famous Nebro 
temper 

No, sir, from 4 SO P on OctoP^f 
when Nehru landed at the 
Airport in Washington, D C , 

55 P M on November 7, when Nehro 
left LaGoardia Airport, Nebro di^ 
lose bis temper even once 

FLVlsa HAZARDS 

Nehru covered this country by 
He mostly travelled in the U S 
Force 4 motor Constellation Only oi’C® 
he had to cbunge his plans, la^® * 
tram because of bad weather That 
from Washington to White 
Springs Only once was there any 
of ft "flying hazard” That was ovei' 
airport in Knoxville where the 
Coosteilation was kept aloft for 5o 
after time of scheduled landing beeau®® 
rain and fog Twice the pilot 
OQSoccessful passes at tbe runway ib 
attempted lostroment landing, twicb 
had to torn away Oq tlie third 
however the place made a rail er 8^®®B 
and eitgbtly hazardous landing 

NBHBD WITH AMERICAN FARMERS i 
Nehru greatly impressed the 
when be visited tbe three farms 
Chicago — one operated on a share 
basis, another leased out to a tenant 
a third owned and operated by one 
In each case, he inspected the farms ffo™ 
top to bottom, even looking over 
furnaces, kitchens and barns Such k®®° 
interest delighted the farmers Also 6*^^“ 
V\?, woS. 

bell, signing the family Bible of 
Peterson, tbe share cropper, and 
photographed with bis arm around Peters^’" ® 
SIX year old daughter Carol Ann, pleA®^^ 
them no end They were all impref®®? 
by Nehru’s polibeness One little farm S’®* 
said, " I never expented to walk along 
such a celebrity Why, he's nothing *'“® 
those movie stars in tbe Chicago tbeatrr® , 
There, you’re lucky if they will even 1®® 
at you " 

They all agreed that tbe C/ttcaffO S'*” 
Times editorial was correct when it 
"In many ways, Nehru is the .« 

thing this geneiation has to a Tboi^,^ 
Jefferson in bis way of giving voice to 
universal aspirations for freedom 
people everywhere 
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GREENBRIER HOTEL : 


Greenbrier Hotel, at White Snlphur 
SprioRa, Weat Virginia, ia one of the show 
pUcea of this nation. It is magnificenbljr 
decorated. There are 602 rooms and nob 
one is famished like the other, 

Lonis Johnson, the Secretary of Defence, 
has been a great admirer of Nehrn ever 
since the Cnpps Mission days of 1942 
when Johnson was in India as the 
peraonal envoy of President Roosevelt. 
Ijoaia Johnson has been a friend of India 
for all these jears. He is a member of 
the National Advisory Board of the India 
li^agae. Johnson invited 168 gaesta, top 
ranking bosineaa and financial heads, to 
be hia weekend gneats at Greenbrier to 
meet Nehrn. 

On the first day of their arrival at the 
Greenbrier, Johnson took Nehru to Hot 
Springa, 40 miles away, to speak before 
the National Bnsineas Advisory Conocil. 
Joflt as they were entering the oar, Johnson 
indicated the rear seat on the right side 
ftnd said to Nehru, "For yon, jonr 
mcolleocy." Nehrn grinned and looked 
Johnson in the eje and said, "My 
Roodnesa, do we have to carry protocol 
that far?" 


♦ of that part of the country is 
.po jvith historic spots of the American 
Q the North and the 

Honth Nehro sarprisod overjone else in 
IV having a better knowledge of 

V® foaght in Virginia and West 

irginia than anyone else present. 

1 'Vt ‘^0 Homestead Hotel 

n Uot Springs and the dinner that night 
. Greenbrier Hotel, Johnson was 

isioiy emotional. Johnson, introducing 
andience, with deep affection. 

• Here is a man of rare trntb. I 
f joa to drink a toast, not to the 
‘me Minister of India, bnt to Jawabarlal. 
pnrnble man." The distingnished 
ering of railUoanries and tycoons of 
ance and iodnatry in this country, 
rently stood up and drank the toast. 
Nehro endeorea himself to the looch ond 
er aadiences by making sneh simple 
a hoocst Btstements : " It would bo 

wnnM make a list of oar sins. 

Qd. »t will be a long list too. I have 


found Americans very emotional and 
sentimental and being myself that way, 
there has been a mutual response.” 

The Greenbrier Hotel was foil of guests. 
A reporter, watching the Nehrn plane 
leave for San Francisco, ended his story 
by saying, "Greenbrier Hotel is jammed 
with a record 960 gnests, hot it seems 
empty now.” 

NEHRU IN SAN FRANCISCO 

One of the ranking hostesses -of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Frances Diehl, entertained 
Nehrn at dinner. The dinner was held in 
her own penthouse, 18 stories high, with 
wide windows and a ternce giving a 
magniflcient view of the San Francisco Bay, 

After dinner, Mrs Diehl served her 
speciality, flaming coffee diabolo, which 
has a lot of brandy in it. A teetotaler 
father-in-law of Mrs. Diehl once told 
her that he would drink that coffee 
because all the alcohol bad been burned 
oQt of it. She told this story to Nehiu 
who said. " In that case, I will have 
eome too." 


In New York, in San Francisco, and 
in other places too, there has been soms 
criticism about the length of Nebrn's 
pnbUo speeches. The political sophisticates 
thought that the speeches shonld have 
been shorter and each speech shonld 
have covered n definite point. In other 
words, what is being said is that before 
one aodience, Nehru could have talked 
nbont the world political situation, as he 
pees it, at another place emphasis could 
have been placed on the importance of 
Asia vis.a-vis a demacratio world order, 
At another place, about commercial and 
financial aspects of India, and so on. 


but I have found qnite a few defenders 
even among the political sophisticates of 
Nebrn’s long speeches. Tjpica! is ’the 
eiplouatioo o[ Barbara Herbert, an artist 
in San Francseo, who said, "It was a 
man.teatat.on ot kiodoess, Nehro fed^he 
most eapia, a .□ complete detail why L 

18 domB this or that. It i, 
evample of his regard fnr « 1 ^ 
thinks highly eooogr of h h and"' 
belic.o that they want to knn 
and, that given lh«‘ r ^ 
anderstand him." ° aill 
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In ft tiiik in Now York where ft few 
Astn*conscto(tg «nd IrJofidlj' (lorHonB were 
crit(cir.inR tlio length ot Nchro's tnlk at 
the India LeaRiio dinner, Normnn Thoman 
the hiftdci of Iho SociaiintB in thin 
country, and a grand old man, told tho 
group: "Can anjono tell mo if there ir 
nnothor polilical lender in this world 
who has RUtn to get up nnd speak for 
ftQ hour extcmpotaneously without notea 
or nn> thing, nnd not care ft damn wbnt 
ho 8a>8? I ndmiro him for thnt." 

NEUnU AT THE THEATER 

After seeing the performnnee. "Lost in 
the Stars," Nehru went backstage, nnd 
tho huge cast of the show — mostly 
Negroes — stood in n eemi-ctrcle nnd gave 
ft loud npplftuse when he appoftred. 
Nehru looked Bomewhat embarrassed and 
said, “It's reversing ihioga. I am tho 
one who ehould applaud joa/’ Then he 
tamed towards Todd Duncan, one of the 
outstanding Negro Rotors ixnd who has ft 
lead In the show, and said. "It was a 
nJagoiflceob performance, so moriog it 
exhansted me." Again the whole cast 
cheered him loodlj. 

The next night Nebra went to see 
" Sooth Paoiflo," the mo^t popolar 
musical comedy in New York. It is 

almost impossible to get tickets for this 
show. lo the black market, tickets for 
this show have been sold for as high 
as Bs. 800. After the show, Oscar 

Hammerstem. one of the producers and 

who arranged for the tickets for the 
Nehru part}, took him backstage and 
introduced Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza, 
the leads m the show. After Nehrc 
left, both Miry Martin and Ezio Pioza 
continued to enthuse for hours. Mary 
Martin said. "I feel RS though be were 
a saint. Did jou see those eses? I 
noticed them from the stage.” Pinza 

groped for the word and came up with, 
'■ I feel as though I have met the 
Messiah. That’s what he is — not a 
Baiot— bub the Messiah. Those eyes I 
That facel This has been a great thrill 
and an honour to play before one of the 
world's greatest men/’ 

NEHRU AT JOHN DEWEY DINNER 

The 90th birthday of tbe great 
philosopher John Dewey was celebrated 
at a public dinner Lbe same night that 


ft dinner was being given in honor of 
Nobnt. I suggested to tbe Prime 
Minister that, if possible, bo shonld drop 
10 ftt tho Jotin Dewey dinner where the 
leading philosophers, mtcllectuals, educa* 
tionists, nnd labor leaders were gathered. 
Nehru ngroed to do so Uofortauately, 
Nehrii’n dinner dragged ou aod 
mcfinwiitlo tho John Dewey dinner ended. 
I announced to tbs audience that Nehru 
bad promised to come and would 
definitely come. 1,100 guests waited for 
him and gave him a rousing receptiou 
when at last he arrived Nehru paid 

tribote to John Dewey nod said bow 
much bis writings had been of solace to 
him aod he considered it a great honor 
to be present at this celebration to pay 
personal homage to this great mao. 

This beaulifol gesture on tbe part of 
Nebru was higblj appreciated by the 
boodreds of liberals aod progressives 

present at tbe diooer. 

NEHRU’S DEPARTURE 
There w«re more than 100 people 

gathered at Hangar S, of tbe American 
Airlines at La Qoardia Airport, to bid 
farewell to Nebru. All voices were 
subdued aod one cnold feel a sense of 
sadness abont. I think Nebrn, too, felt 
a little sad. Jnst before the plane was 
abont to take off, Nehru asked, “Where 
is ItabmsnP" Be was asking for Afzal 
Rabman, an old Moslem servant wbo is 
DOW ftt tbe lodian Embassy in 

WasbingtOD, nnd wbo acted as a valet 
for Nebru duriog bis stay io this country. 
Nebru spotted Rabman, went np to him, 
ebook hands with him, and bade him a 
cordial farewell. Many American news- 
papermen and dignitaries wbo were 

present saw this aod were amazed to 
learn afterwards that Rabman was just 
n servant. Ooe American said to me: 

"What n great man." With all roj 
heart, 1 want to echo that sentiment. 
Nebrn IS a great man. 


LOGIC l 

Sho t Why are oil those horses ruaning so 
He: Uliy jou see, the first one to get to 
winning post gets the Stiver Cup 
She : What about nil the others T 
He Naturally, they get nothing 
She . Thou why aro they still running t , 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE FUTURE 

Bi Prof S HAMASWAMI ma 


THE cnisis IN oun universities 

‘ N 1 0 on» wrots ThoniT! Arnold 
I N ought to moddlD with Univorntios 
woo doss not know tn»m well and love 

fair \Valt»r MobTly op-ns his preface to 
his r -cent book The Cnsii tie Ueuers,!,, 
And whib he recognizes this principle 
as axiomatic he concedes that ev«n the 
most devoted academic patriotism do“sn t 
exclude but ratner compMs a clear 
recognition and a searching diagnosis of 
ailments I don t propose to off r herein 
anytning in relation to Universities m 
India like the searching analysis of the 
contemporary spiritual failure as he 
regards it of English Univ^rsiti-s which 
Sir Walt'^r provides in his stimulating 
book Ind‘»'»d that task has faith 
fully di«charg“d by the Report of the 
Radhakrishnan Commission on Indian 
Universities which at long last has been 
officially published I shall only v nture 
a few comments on some of the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission 


rUBLlO APATHY 

It IS however profoundly depressing 
to find that public interest in th* working 
of the Universities is so extraordinarily 
fitful in the country The public would 
seem to take some kind of inter st in 
the way the universities are tending only 
wh°n th“y are sharply confronted with 
such gross breaches of d“c“ncy and 
good ord“r as recently disfigured the 
conduct of the students of Annamalai 
University Even convocation orators 
part of wnose stock in trade us“d to be 
a rather lofty condemnation of university 
education from their ludicrously utilitarian 
standards to day confine th“ms“I\es to the 
exposition of some political or social 
problem in which they are specially 
interested and do not review th“ aims or 
results of the working of the universities 
in the country though there is now and 
again a stimulating external view pre 
sented by men like Rajaji This apathy 
IS curiously enough evident even m 
relation to the n“w constitution of 
Tndia Apart from the desultory and 
dreary discussions m the Assembly itself 


Rlummating exposition of this or toat 
provision by Bn Alladi Krishnaswami or 

/'■IjIic discussion or for tnat 
matter discussion by the universities and 

v^sl ’’"‘I'"" '“‘•‘■■“I 

‘=°”'!tlletion What 
ara our Madisons Harailtons and Je£f»r=ons 

ft Ts® ivr™'*’’' 1, ‘hat 

ls.lv “ 'Institution 

t^st of tn* ‘‘ "'“S the 

task of th“ Fatn^rs of the Am^nnn 
constitution to expound the principles 
and d fend th" provisions of the new 
founder 

stand as well as accept it I should 
o Uke to s®® emerge out of these 

Similarly I should 
auuf« It if come one comparable m 
authority m India to Sir Walter Mob»rly 
had provoked discussion on the universities 
in India which have b“en in a state 
of continuing crisis practically sine® the 
Montford Reforms went into force— and 
the Radhakrishnan Commission of Enquiry 
had followed in response to public 
demand But alas we are very very 
far indeed in India from deeming it our 
duty to concern ourselves mt'^lligently 
with these matters A vigilant informed 
and intelligent public opinion is the 
condition of the successful working of 
democracy Of that degree of public 
evidence” scarcely any 


THE RADHAKRISHNAN COMMISSION 

The most gratifying feature of the 
Universities commission s constitution was 
that it had for its Cnairman a philosopher 
statesman of the wide and varied academic 
and admini'vtrativ a experience and distinc 
tion of Dr Radhakrishnan That was 
perhaps its gr^at^st good fortune The 
Keport b-ars on every part of it the 
impress of Dr Radhakrishnan s alert 
active mind his profound sense of human 
and academic values and his unremitting 
concern for national well b'^ing nn'i 

progres<! it jc, jjt yp ynhko several 

oiuoial Reports which have come 
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on this subject and on others, by a genuine 
faith m tne value and vitality of India’s 
ancient national culture and tne need to 
make the best of that culture the 
foundation of educational reconstruction 
m tne country, harmonized doubtless with 
the best in modern thougnt — Even «o, 
wnen one compares this Report with the 
great Report of tne Sadler Commission 
on tne Calcutta University one feels a 
certain sense of disappointment In many 
respects, tne later Report marks a very 
great advance indeed on the earlier one 
But, and tnis is a very tentative judgment, 
somehow, tne later Report sterns in a 
few places to enunciate commonplace*', 
attempt superficial diagnoses and suggest 
irrelevant or impracticable rem'^dies 


GRANDIOSE OBJECTIVES 
Tne Radhakrishnan commission d-^fines 
the objective of education m thes*^ terms 
To create a social ord^r guaranteeing 
democracy througn the realization of 
justice hb'^rty, equality and fraternity 
and proceeds to say that education is 
not a m^ans to earning a living , nor 
IS it only a nursery of thought or a 
1 f citizenship It is initiation into 
ino luo of the spirit, a training of human 
Kouls, in the pursuit of trutn and the 
practice of virtue Tnis definition does 
not lack comprehensiveness Indeed it 
would seem to be too comprehensive and 
oven apparently contradictory Forwnile 
1 Tocognizes education as es^sntlally a 
spintinl process it seeks ends and aims 
politics economics and 
hfe wnich mignt well seem irrelevant 
- . ? truly spiritual standpoint A 
. irae and democratic social order 
nn be tne objective of political 

l<j policy But educational policy 

witK ought not to be concerned 

imm or social objectives in any 

intimate sense And the 
lilin-f, duestion-b^gging t“rms like justice, 
^^ud fraternity in the 
1 , of objectives may conceivably 
Ob, ''' P^aontry to 

rou«!« loose use of terms which 

-iTifi " controversy m a conte-vt 

iiartKi'in where political, communal 

on provincial approaches are 

Crease Surely the Commissioners 


are aware of the enormous opposition that 
Oxford and Cambridge have evoked in 
England from the partisans of the Red- 
brick university, charging the former- with _ 
creating or aiming at creating an aristo- 
cracy of culture apart from the mass of 
the people and witn starving modern and 
scientific studies in order that dead 
languages and literatures may continue 
to flourish The attitude of men like 
J D Bernal and J B S Haldane to 
the older universities is another instructive 
exampl“ of tne kind of barren quarrel that 
such t-^rms as equality and justice 
provoke I say barren, not because I 
am not interested in justice and equality 
or because they have no bearing on 
education but because in considering the 
aims of university education, more urgent 
and imm'^diate issues arise which tend to 
be crowded out of attention by energetic 
preoccupation witn the educational impli- 
cations of these political and economic 
terms Tne university whatever the 
individuals working within it may do in 
their individual capacity, should stand 
above tne battle I am not pleading for 
latsses /(lire for a policy of academic in- 
difference to urgent social issues But 
the atmosphere of the university should 
not be disturbed by importing into it the 
contentions and confusions of the world 
of politics It would rum the work of tho 
university altogether We shall have in 
our country, where the universities are 
suffering still from halarishta, far graver 
ailments such as even stronger, doughtier 
universities of the West have not entirely 
withstood Imagine a university dominated 
by the queer notions of equality 
and justice of the «:o-called ‘ Self 
Respect' group m our own 
province of Madras and tho way these 
notions- have of corroding and destroying 
academic work altogether Look at the 
t remember tho 

part vvhich Aligarh, under Dr Ziauddm 
Ahmed played in the disruntivo pii + 
agitation of the last few year! 

Tat AMEEtOAN BUS 

disparity betwLn'^what oii^r 

and what our education offers roqumos 

a largo number of artst? law^graXlre^ 
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but not enough toachors, administrator^, 
dootOTs, engm^ors, technicians, scienti- 
fic researchers and the like ' 
True But why should the Commissioners 
have assumed that it was the business 
of the universities to produce Doctors, 
administrators, engineers and technicians? 
Is it not rather the business of tne 
university to make ‘ msn of thoir Lducands ? 
Is not tne failure of our universities to 
produce the right type of men the greatest 
and most disastrous failure of all? Wo 
could do without technicians and engineers 
and oven witnout doctors and admmistrators 
if we could claim to have produced 
and to be producing men But strangely 
enough, m a Commission with so 
distinguished a humanist as Radha 
krishnan at its head theie seems to 
be a strange failure to take account of 
this basic fact We venture to think 
that if Dr Eadhaknshnan had succeeded 
in, persuading Sir R W, Livingstone to 
]Oin his commission the pervasive 
‘ practical ’ American bias noticeable in 
many parts of the report would have 
received salutary correction 

THC RIGHT TyPE OF TEACHFBS 
The Report tnen asks why our education 
does not produce teachers of the ngnt 
type in abundance and answers thus 
“Tne good old times when the profession 
of teaching attracted those whom no 
worldly rewards could tempt are no 
more In this ago of money-economy 
and profit motives, it is futile to expect 
that teachers a'lono wohlh use above the 
spirit of the times Salaries which the 
universities cannot command but industry 
and governments easily offer are taking 
the cream away leaving the staffs poorer, 
envious and discontented ’ And yet 

one would have thought that teachers were 
almost the only class of people of whom 
one could rigntly and justly expect that 
they would rise above the mercenary 
spirit of the times It is indeed a serious 
indictment of any system of education 
that it doosn t produce in large numbers 
a band of dismtorosted seekers of 

knowledge whom love of knowledge fills 
so much that all else is to them of little 
account beside it. The state aM 
society today condemn the hapless man 


or woman who takes to the teaching 
profession to a lifetime of poverty 
social degradation and acute personal 
humiliation and unremitting drii^sery 
With the exception of a few wn® 
crept climbed or intruded into th® 
most posts and thereupon turned tbeir 
backs on knowledge and triitn ai'Jd all 
the rest of it, the vast majority of 
teachers have nothing to look ft^rward 
to except stark poverty at the efid of 
their drab and wearing lives Incult 
politicians masquerading as educatiioni't® 
somehow in this country take h(^ld of 
centre*, of power and authority ^be 
educational world and set about 
‘ transforming the atmospnere of 
university life pretty systematically 

ACADEMIC BARBARISM 
The results are writ large m ^be 
intellectual sterility the poor moral® 
stinking corruption of our academuJ bf® 
today Absence of standards, says 
Dr R W Livingstone is just barbans® 
Academic barbarism— that would be hardly 
an unfair description of current condihons 
m the country Tnere are neitaer pijiper 
standards ot conduct nor proper staneJards 
of academic attainment today m many of 
our universities The most outrageous 
manipulation and sale of examin^tioa 
results and classes and distinctions . the 
fudging of research , the systematic mi"* 
appropriation of credit for work don® by 
other®, the total neglect of ncademio 
duties as a consequence, mostly condoned 
V>y wuVnissAy, lA Vni> cxmct-jATuVim'* 
Cultivation of the personal or political 
interests of the party or person® 10 
power — all these disgusting facts of our 
contemporary academic life have 
not attracted public attention in *be 
requisite measure For every instance 
of academic malpractice for c (}• 
assessment of performance 
exammations that comes to light, 
happened recently in Calcutta, culminaff’^S 
w the resignation of Calcutta univer«”y 
Vice-Chancellor,) 'several, far 1 ^^°^ 
glaring, pass uncnticizcd, though, 
venture to think not entirely unknc^“ 
And this state of affairs has 
important bearing on the 
Widespread manifestations of stu 
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THE APPRECIATION OF THE MOVIES 


AN ENQUIRY INTO VALUES 
By Mr AMAR MUKERJI ma 


O 0E of ths paradoxes of film- 

aesthetics IS that while many of 
us can enjoy a film, there are only a 
few of us wno can really appreciate 
it Tne outcome is that by 
concentrating too much on the element 
of enjoyment at tne cost of 
appreciation, we often induce tne 
producer to play to the gallery and as 
some of the Bombay films will instantly 
reveal the one motive of tne capitalist 
IS to provide amusement howsoever 
cheap and poor tnat mignt be But a 
sense of appreciation of tne films very 
soon puts a brake to mere enjoyment 
and lets us sharpen our critical faculty 
to use it towards the development of a 
taste the reasonable satisfaction of which 
only can create genuine enjoyment 
Tne sex them^ the fashionable coll'=‘ge- 
boy and college girl the bloated 
prostitute and the uncanny duets ar» 
th“ resultants of our escape from 
appreciation merely for tho sake of 
amusement Like an art critic whos** 
oyes must b» trained if h“ is going 
g’niunely to enjoy a picture we must 
^“'^elop the faculty of appreciation 
of films, towards which end this article 
a mod®st endeavour 


the nature of thf art 
T he fact is tnat th“ cinema is a 
composit'' as well as a popular art, 
in the s^nse that tne various 
of artistic expression combine 
fo produce a harmonious effect , 
^ in the sens^ that it gives 

PPeal instantaneously to a large numb‘=‘r 
b-'cause its subject matt“r 
oehnitely linked with the doings of 
m'’n and wom^n and because it holds 
relief to man the multifarious doings 
ot man m one shap- or th^ oth“r To 
these two things are 

^*1. contradictory to one another 
nrt-forms that the movies 

whpi-A^ towards a treatment 

rest>,,.f^r'^T a discount Tne 

a“sthptl^ f Cinema is not the 

so m-kn traditional arts smce 

many .uch arts converge in it that 


the standard for one may become 
useless for the other Cinematographic 
m**dium has in contradistinction to 
many otner mediums the appeal to tho 
bulk creating naturally greater 
chances of playing to the gallery, 
as tnsy see it And yet as a 
visual art its basic condition is visible 
imagery wnera the many lines of 
pictorial development lead us straight 
to an approach of th° id“a Movement 
IS its co-ordmating feature — movement 
that seizes not only the life out of 
the story but grapples all its sensation, 
association and emotion 


It IS th* tnree last-m*ntion^d human 
instincts on which the producers bank 
and bank rather too much when they 
neglect the borderline of individual 
approach hurl their individual visitors 
m a motley crowd and take advantage of 
tne crowd psychology Tn® amusement 
element in tn® film beuomes tn«n of 
tn“ most crude variety and tne personal 
craftsmanship and artistic inspiration 
both of tne producer and the visitor, 
are soon lost in a maze of cheap 
tricks Not tnat tn® movies should 
not d^al vvitn the human tn‘‘m'‘ , that 
IS of cours“ their only subj'^ct though 
their busin“ss is not to provide us 
merely with a vicarious satisfaction in 
fam** fortune or love Tne films m 
that case rely on an unambiguous and 
easy development for tn^ir erstwhile 
success — the boy getting the girl, 
the slums producing a "beauty and 
Louisina being finally purchased To most 

tne movies in tnat case mean stars 

the combination for instance of Ashok 
Kumar with Lila Desai or Kanan Devi 
or somebody else How many for 
instance would run to se^ the film jf a 
non-dancing star dances therein? The 
way some of the cinema advertisements 
ara put-3very film decidedly the best m 
the year and the way even some of the 
reviewers barter their opinions for 
comphm-ntaries all these LveS that 
without a proper awareness of tho film 
tosthetie among the film-fans the cmom” 
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can degenerate a lot Tne commerciah 
zation of the films thrives on our 
Ignorance of the film values 

THE FILM VALUE 

What IS this exactly 9 Is it m-rely 
to quot^ a critic tne saccharin-^ b’^autv 
th“ elaborate stylish chic and polish 
th“ stor^* bo ignt ease and urbanity the 
ch“ap exultations th“ sam^ half truths 
s'-ntim^ntaliti'^s and puerilities ’ jg 
not that exactly and the form of the 
film art is invariably linked up with the 
content The good film dir-ctor is a 
creator using a very comphcat'^d medium 
and his business is to transmute the 
contents of a theme in such a way that 
it gams a n“w symbolism wn^re 
suggestion IS as important as re\ elation 
Tne film medium do®s here excel over 
many oth^r arts because it can combine 
the visual and auditory faculti-s of man 
so admirably that what could not be mad“ 
vivid by one of th« many ti** ms i<! made 
so by th* juxtaposition of the many 
Methods are tak^n from the stage from 
verbal story telling and developed in a 
straignt narrative manner Tn-^ p-'culiar 
and crystallising Mvidn^ss of pictorial 
imagery is sacrificed when pictures ar 
us^d as mere illustrations to the talk 
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instance what a cameraman 
can do He can invest a trifle with 
gr atuess and can at once hide a thmi 
of great magnitude from you the wholf 
re^on of natural shape both animatt 
and inanimate can b- Mce versa animatec 
n can do anything 

andaCnarI“s Cnaplin as Gardiner said 
can become an institution by himself 
microscopic mom'^'ntanly 
fill th“ wnol“ of th-' conscious mind 
to become tn- sol- existing reality or he 
'7^" histori al exactitut“ a 
migoty natural calamity or a callous 
human wast- 


But then a good film is not merely all 
this It uses a tr^m-ndous rang- of 
visual imag-s with a fr'^’dom wh-re the 
visual image is the uppermost and can 
easily be stretch-d to the two extr^* 
m-s of realism and fantasy This involves 
the subtle i se of our many plants of 
cons-'iousn-ss And then the asso latne 
value of th- print-»d word is more 
int-nsifi-d so as to cr ate both good and 
bad impr ssions according to the n-c-ssity 
of tfi- o'*casion Ind-'-d tn“ change from on** 
to in'* oth'T is fairly easy -ind the 
effectivity d“p'nds on a gr-at-r fl-xibility 
of action place and plot Tno th-atr- 
witn its physical limitations hardly allows 
su-h a scope while our visual range 
wnich IS both contractible and expandiblo 
at will can be us-d to all purposes 
Tna movi-s are as somebody p’rtm-ntly 
obs-r\ed almost overwhelming m th“ir 
ubiquity and so in the sense of valu-s 
attached to them 
I 


The fact „ that a, Pudo^km sa.d 
to show «on*thing as everyone sees it 
IS to have accomphsh**d nothing And 
to attain this eff ct what a conglomeration 
of d-vi--s ar us d ’ Tne movi*> artist 
^ays a man belonging to th« trad- has as 
his command a multitiids of cam ra oflfocts 
ctt ct« of lighting processing and trick 
work m-*chani«“d and opitical resources 
which may b- used to transform and 
qualify the charact r of any obj“ct or 
exp ri-nce But for a successful film 
th-re must b- b hind all this what Margaret 
Kenn-dy has called the stamp of one 
predominating cr atno mind Tho single 
signature she continues m screen art is 
at pr-s«nt tho signature of tho directors ' 
whose busin-ss is to capture tho 
continuous flux of a whole oxistenco m 
such an ordered and ass-mbl-d relationship 
that th“ stark r-ality assum-s the reality 
of th- films b-tt-r said its p culiar 
cxpr-ssabihty Th- pictographic must 
always be subsum-d und-r an id-ographic 
structure wh-ra as Vachal Lindsay 
emphasised oven an inanimate object 
can havo a personality 

LANGUAGE AM) MONTAGE 
Tnis p-rsonality gives to tho object or 
person a p“culiar film language that is 
in many ways different from tho language 
of th« common speech In the movi"® 
sp--ch IS th- combination of tho auditory 
and visual effects and tim- is ambi-nt 
fluid not a Im- going straight from 
yest-rday to to morrow Like a dream 
which fad-s m and fad-s out imperceptibly 
tho imag-s m films surge and flo''" 
tumbling forth upon one another advanemg 



Industrial Management and Labour 

BY URMILA SRIVASTAVA 


0 establish justice insure domestic 
tranquility promote tho general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity have been 
acclaim'^d as the fundamentals upon 
which modern industrial democracy should 
be built Although the groundwork of 
the modern industrial management had 
b3=n laid several years ago by Frederick 
W Taylor the father of sci-^ntific 
management and his contemporaries the 
mental revolution is only a recent 
development in the field of industry 
Production and distribution are an 
integral part of modern life and 
the belief IS widely held that eflici**nt 
performance of the activities involved 
will bring about better standard of living 
more leisure better us^ of leisure and 
opportunity for the fuller development of 
the individuals who make up our modem 
society Labour is now accorded an 
increasingly important position in the 
management of industry m most of the 
industrially advanced countries This 
aspect of industrial democracy is briefly 
reviewed in the present article 

With gradual consolidation and orgam 
sation of the labour movement the 
working class began to feel that it had 
something to contribute to matters that 
related ti efficient production and that 
it had among its members a pool of 
mental power and ideas that was not 
being utilized This gave rise to the 
vital question of participation in the 
establishment of standards of output and 
in the means provided for bndging 
periods of transition that accompany 
technological changes m industry From 
an organisational point of r lew the solution 
offered was the general acceptance of 
collective representation at the plant the 
industrial and the national level This 
gave a new complexion to tho labour — 
capital relations and there ensued a now 
era of joint consultation in ind istry 
Recent labour legislations bearing on 
tho subject and developments in the 
organisation of works and production 
''"ommitteos in foreign countries and India 


reveal tho understanding and appreciation 
of labour s significant role in industrial 
management 

WORKS COMMITTEES IN DENMARK 

In Denmark the agr“em“nt regarding 
the establishment of joint committ'^es to 
promote CO op ration between manag“m“nl 
and employe-'s which cam“ into for e in 
S^ptemb r 1947 lays down the following 
functions of tho Committee 

(a) SOCIAL In order to estabk'h 
the b^st possible conditions of work 
the committe® deals with questions of 
welfare safety health stability of 
employment and similar matter® In 
case of r duction or re organisation of 
tho activities of the undertaking it is 
required to see that tho workers 
concerned «uffer as little as possible 
from these changes Thirdly the 
committee must attempt by appropriate 
negotiations to remove any source of 
disagreement which may occur inside 
the undertaking but it is not competent 
to d-^al with questions relating to the 
conclusion prolongation denunciation 
or interpretation of collective agreements 
on wages or other terms of employment 

(6) Technical The Committee may 
d**al with any question regarding the 
effective and appropriate organisation 
of work (such as the b'^st means of 
utilizing machinery equipment and raw 
material job distribution etc ) with the 
object of improving production and so 
reducing cost It must al«o promote 
technical training m the establishment 

(t) Economic In order to interest 
salaried and manual workers in the 
business of the undertaking the employer 
IS required to give the Committee ah 
information on economic condition® 
the undertakings position m tho trade or 
industry to which it belongs 

PRODUCTION COMMITTEFS IN FINLAND 
Production Committees consisting 
represontati\es of management workers 
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and salaried employees have now been 
functioning m co-operative productive 
enterprises m Finland for a year iftese 
committees are bodms for information and 
consultation , mattors sucK as \vag3 Bargain 
mg do not coma -within their competence. 
The duties of the Committees are 


and 


(1) to consider information 
qu'^stions concerning the economic 
position and output of the plant , 


(2) to discuss methods of raising 
•output and productive efficiency of 
mproving working processes, and 
naintaimng discipline , 


(3) to supervise the effective use of 
raw materials and fuel and the sale of 
products , 

(4) to draw up plans to facilitate the 
supply of equipm-^nt and necessitms for 
the workers and employees and to 
promote occupational and t‘=‘chnical 
training and spare time activities , 


(5) to examine factors concerning 
improvements in works*safety and 
industrial hygiene, and to supervise the 
application of safety regulations 


and 


LABOUR MANAGFMENT IN U S A 


PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN ENGLAND 

Industrial democracy, in the sense 


that the worker has a say in the running 
iTidnstrv has yet to be won in England. 

Afrtrricnn observed the othorday 
Committee 


(6) to act as an initial intermediary 
in disput''s between the management 
and personnel and generally to work for 
the maintenance of industrial peace 


On 22nd August 1947, the Unit“d States 
Conciliation S-'rvice after operation for 
34 years within the Department of 
Labour became under the provisions of 
the Labour-Management Relations Act, 1947 
an indepond"nt agency under the name 
nj Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
S-'rviC'' A p'»rman‘'nt National Labour 
Manag‘'m''nt Pan"! has b“cn created to 
advis" the Director of the Fed‘'ral Mediation 
and Conciliation Service upon request, m 
the avoidance of Industrial controversies 
and the manner in which mediation and 
voluntary adjustment shall bo administered, 
particularly with reference to controversies 
affecting the general welfare of the 
country.’ 


that the ]omt production 
machinery, =01 up during the war, is creak- 
ing badly— in spite of the efforts of the 
Ministry of Labour and^the T. U. C to resus- 
citats these bodies The Labour Party in 
the U K recently put forward a number of 
practical proposals for making joint 
production Committees efteotive 

MANAGEMBUT IN KUSStAN INDUSTEV 
Production conferences in factories 
plant and other largo enterprises and 

economic units are the best way of 
drawing the working massp into the 
task of the practical construction of 
Soviet economy of fostering m them a 
realisation of the close tie between the 
intorcsts of tho toilers and tho degree 
of economic success of the socialist 
state, and of selecting and educating 
now contingents of economic olHcials 
and administrators of working class 

origin It IS useful to strive to 

glimpse tho ‘ spirit ’ of Soviet ‘ economic 
man , to sense tho psychological 
‘climate surrounding and underlying 

economic activity in tho USSR It 
IS not easy to separate tho psychology 
of managerial personnel from that of 
others in industry It may be assumed, 
however, that tho frame of mind 
prevailing in tho more active or better 
aid strata of working masses is not 
much different from that of managers. 
It may bo that in Soviet Russia 
prestige and honour are more important 
and effective rewards and incentives 
than increases in income to tho workers 
who are imbu^'d with a great passion 
for success No wonder that ‘ hundreds 
and thousands of workers educated by 
the Party (Congress) became talented 
foremen, engineers, and managers’. 


of Soviet economy 


Indeed the leaders 
skillfully create the psychological 
atmosphere of ‘ socialist competition ' to 
achiovo higher productivity, fastest 
fulfilment of Plan, lowest cost of 
production, most complete mastery 


now equipment. 


of 
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LABOUR ^lANAGl MHNT IN INDIA 

In India not until tho Inst Industnes 
Conforonco held in December 1947, \va«? 
it considered that active steps should 
bo taken to associnto labour in nil 
matters concerning industrial production 
Tho machinery wnich tho Go\ornment 
propose to set up should function at 
different levels, central regional and 
unit At tne centre, there should be a 
Central Advisory Council which would 
cover tho entire fi^'ld of industry and 
would have und'^r it Committees for 
each major industry These Committees 
should bs split up into sub-committees 
dealing witn specific questions relating 
to tho industry e g production industrial 
relations wage fixation and distribution 
of profits Tho regional machinery 
under the Provincial Governments should 
be Provincial Advisory Boards which 
like the Contral Advisory Council should 
cover tne entire fi^ld within the 
province , they would have und“r them Pro 
vmoial Committscs for each major industry 
Tne Provincial Committees might also 
be split up into various sub-committees 
dealing witn specific questions relating 
to production wage fixation and 
industrial relations B^low the Pro- 
vincial Committees should come Works 
Committees and Production Committees 
attached to each major industrial 

ostabhsnment 

Tnus, the labour-capital organisation 
contemplated by the ‘ Industries 
Conference aims at a more extended 
scope of joint consultation in industry 
than m some of the foreign countries 
even Already the Industrial Relations 
Machinery, both at the Centre and 
m tho Provinces is being strengthened, 
and permanent Industrial Tribunals are 
being established for dealing with major 
industrial dispute*! Tne Government of 
India m the Ministry of Labour 
have issued an order dated tho 7th 
May 1948 directing every employer of an 
industrial cstablisnmont m which 100 or 
more workmen are employed or have 
been employed on any day within tho 
12 months preceding the date of the 
'’publication of the order to constitute a 


Works Committee The U P Govt has 
issued a similar ord-'r It is hoped that 
other provinces would follow suit without 
delay so tnat a full-fledged capital-labour 
organisation emerges soon hereafter, with 
more readiness on the part of industry 
to deliver the goods and more realisation 
on tne part of labour that it is real 
wages that matter and not the will o 
thc-wisp of bulky pay-packet's, in ord«r to 
augment production in each sector of 
Indian economy which alone could solve 
the present economic ills in the country 
Tne recent recommendation-, of the Profit- 
sharing Committee augur well for the 
participation of labour in management 
in as-much as the system of remuneration 
to capital as well as labour is so devised 
that both will share tho product of 
th-'ir common effort aft»r making provision 
for payment of fair wages to labour, a 
fair return on capital employed in the 
industry and reasonable reserves for the 
maintenance and expansion of the 
und'»rtaking But more than any labour- 
capital organisation the employers 

employees and their representatives must 
bring to their relationship tho good faith, 
tolerance and willingness to co operate 
without which no sohemo can be truly 
operative Indeed a tremendous burden 
of responsibility for peaceful labour 
relations for full production and a stabh 
economy lies squarely on the «!houIder 
of tho men and women of the industry 
and labour And bo while India is 

marching towards economic «:ociaIi'=m 
labours increaping association m industrial 
management may well be a torch bearer 
throughout her journey along the road 
that IS smooth enough not to throw the 
industrial vehicle out of gear 


INDIGNANT PATIENF 
The dotcor diagnoied Anglo Indian colosel* 
illneea as hydropsy What was that? Too niuef> 
water in tho body, tho doctor explained 
whi«ky drinking Briton was indignant 'But I'* 
never drunk a drop of water in all wy 
doctor'” He paused Then sadly, he cocnluded 
‘Must bavo been tho ice” 



THAT SUMMER AFTERNOON 

By B N 


A PRIL 1912— It all comes to mind 
with the vividness of a family 
album I had finished my university 
catcer -an euphemism, for ciiutting college 
without a degree — and was out looking for 
a job 1 had made up my mind as to 
what tnat job 
should be I 
was to be a 
journalist — my 
cynical frimds 
said I was fit 
for no other 
But tnat was 
not all I must 
cnoose a pap'‘r 
to my liking — 
one tnat would 
be compatible with my tast**s my 
aptitude and my politics Wo were 
stout-hearted patriots those days deter- 
mined to save the country ' I tnought 
I could do my bit for my poor country 
by writing and the lure oi the Press 
became as insistent as the summons to 
service Money was no consideration 
1 just wanted a foothold and promised 
myself a grand future as any young and 
urdent mmd would do 0 to bo young 
'vith those dizzy raptures ’ 



G A N IN 1912 


V. K , if he happens to light on these 
pages, will recall with mingled feelings 
of nostalgia and abashment how arm in 
arm we tramp^^d the dusty road from 
Oadilam to Pennar m Cuddaloro and back 
to the moonlit maidan to muse o\er 
the fortunes of fallen India and the way 
to redeem her from subj-^ction Wo were 
parlour-patriots, shrinking from blood and 


toil and altogether ill-equipped for the 
rough and tumble of active life We 
sat there under the starlit sky — our 
heads muffled in cotton wool against the 
falling dew— and dreamed and debated till 
tne small hours of the morning by the 
side of tnat old cannon — a relic of Clive’s 
day — ^the only piece of artillery we knew 
We had never handled small arms in 
our lives and had hardly any notion of 
a revolver as distinguished from a rifle 
Yet we swore to free the country from 
alien rule by brave adventures into the 
realms of th“ imagination Strangely 
enougn we were too timid or thoughtful 
to align ourselves with the extremists and 
too scornful of rose water liberalism 
We were <«o snobbish that V 0 C’s 
‘ vernacular eloquence ’ failed to move us 
while tne thunder claps of Surendranath 
with tne eternal leframof India's loyalty 
to the British King only evoked our silent 
but derisive smile Yet the prospects of 
freedom thrilled us as nothing else could do 
Doss he remember that fine morning 


when C came down from Madras and 
walked straight into our room ’Cm his 
teens had left school on the eve of his 
examination thought of the poor people 
of this sleepy hollow with compassion, 
and tried to do his bit to rouse them 
to a sense of their duty to the 
country* "Why don’t you finish your 
Maine aad then take to national 
■work? That would be good both for 
you and the country,” I gaid "My 
education could wait,' he said "I shall 
lift the country a httle and then resume 
my Maine That was the spirit of the 
day. wiso or otherwise. 
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I think it was Johnson who said that 
nobody ate or slept any the less because 
of his country s misfortunes That must 
have been said in a spirit of contradic 

tion waen he was b'^nt on scoring a 

point over his adversary For m truth 
anything tnat went wrong with the 

country afflicted us poor souls with the 
poignancy of a p'^rsonal misfortune And 
when at last indep“nd“nce on which we 
mused by day and dreamed by night 

was actually r^^alised we felt a thnll of 
exaltation such as comes to one who has 
himself fougnt and won a glorious victory 

At this distance of time it all looks 
strange and pernaps we may be wiser 
to day — but are we any whit the happier 
for 01 r vaunted wi«dom ^ Can even the 
wisdom of lat^r years compensate for the 
loss of our early enthusiasms ’ 

I have lost the dream of Doing 
And the other dream of Done 

But that 18 by the way Neither by 
temperament nor by the incidence of 
fortune had we an opportunity of ser\ice 
througn deeds The knight errantry of 
our vision could only express itself m 
words And I hrmed fa watiog <?/ 

doing — thinking happily that they al*=o 
serve who only sit and write 

The Indian Eeneio had always attracted 
j^o— just because it was the only journal 
of its kind in India I had known I liked 
its varied fare and it« impressive list of 
contributors I liked too the academic 
touch in articles that owed their mt«roSt 
mainly to their topicality Abo\e all 

there was an aroma of culture and 
patriotism which exactly suit“d my 
xtempcrament and tastes And I had no 
li^sitation m choosing it notwithstanding 


that it had not very much to offer by 
way of material attraction® To befairto 
my employer this was made plain to me 

On a warm summ-^r afternoon I wa' 
taken to Mr Nat“®an by a friend of roy 
father who commanded a good insurance 
business in Madras As an insurance man 
he was expect'^d to know all and sundry 
and he promptly undertook to introduce 
me to Mr Natesan At the office of the 
Indian Renew I met GAN and 
somehow on tne strength of a short Article 
I had written for the Renew and the pert 
and nonchalant manner of my talk I had 
no difficulty in persuading him to accept 
me He gave me some journals for fireois 
work and asked me to meet him the nest 
day When 1 «aw him next the fir«t 
thing he said was that I need not have 
taken the trouble to get a third per®cjn to 
introduce me— for I evidently felt that the 
insurance gentleman true to his tribe had 
tackled him with a p“r®onal proposal of hi« 
own — much to the chagrin of one ^vho«e 
resources had oth^r us^s than to meet 
insurance premia 

Strangely enough Mr Nate®an in^i<;ted 
on certain formalities which included a 
schedule of pay which was meagre enoi gh 
in all conscience and a long catalogue of 
duties b'^'iid^s a rigorous demand on my 
time Thrilled by the sight of new book® 
and magazines with the fragrance of fre h 
pag=*s and the opportunity for ‘.elf 
improvement I didn t mind the ngourg of 
his disciplin” but wh“n he a'-ked m?) to 
give in writing my acceptance of his 
conditions I thought it was the limit lu 
fact in accepting his offer I wrot“ frankly 
that I had n“ver yet b'^en a servant 
before and though the conditions were 
one Sided avith all the duties on one side 
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and with no corresponding obligations on 
the other, 1 hoped that time and personal 
contact would prove how unnecessary were 
all the vexatious formalities Mr, G. A. 
N 's broth'^r, who was seated n'^ar, thought 
that with my attitude and his brother’s 
temperament we could not pull together 
long 

Tne good man’s prophecy proved wrong 
while Natesan intuitively felt I was the 
right man for him inspite of a certain 
definite turn for truculence in m® 

That truculence, I must say, was the 
result of repeated failures in my attempt 
to find an appropriate occupation. A good 
Catholic priest of my village, a family 
friend, had given me a note of introduction 
to L D S a well-known Christian 
gentleman m high government employ 
His rough and formidable extenor concealed 
a colossal intellect Tnat gentleman was 
to introduce me to the Madras Mail (now 
r/(c Modi — an Anglo-Indian paper I 

courteously declined the offer as I knew it 
couldn’t agree with my constitution Then 
there wa«! a certain U holding some position 
in The Hindu My father who had lost his 
all in a hopeless venture in the village 
from which D hailed had spoken to 
him of my desire to join The Hnidu 
Strangely enough, that gentleman threw 
a brick when, after an unconscionable 
^®lny, fie offered a post m the 
Accounts Department of the paper 
nnd I sharply replied if I would manage 
a little mathematics I could have been 
a full blown Graduate With these two 
disappointments I grew somewhat callous 
and I confronted Mr Natesan with 
a take— it—or— leave— it air. That was 
precisely what piqued the elder brother 
'it it was just what made up Natesan’s 


mind in my favour How curiously 
difFsrant are the reactions of different 
men to the same cause I 
And so what was intended to be an 
interlude turned out to bo my life 
occupation So much of our life is 
dependent on the contingent and so little 
of it goes according to plan that the 
best-laid schemes of mice and men gang- 
aft agley Is it after all so bad? It 
IS the unexpected that becomes the 
normal And so we go througn life in a 
senes of surprises, and for all their painful 
reactions at the moment it is the 
unexpected that lends savour to life. 

Eight and thirty years have passed by 
since that summer afternoon when I took 
charge as Mr Natesan’s assistant To- 
gether we have plodded on through thick 
and thin without much hitch Thera was a 
similarity of taste and opinion though with a 
difference Of course there were differences 
of temperament and outlook It would 
be strange if two people with any preten- 
sions to intelligence could agree on alj 
things all day long. But such differences 
were by no m^ans vital and made not 
the slightest interruption in our long and, 
I think, not un-fruitful as<5ociation 
I remember many a day we sat 
together working at a memorandum or 
article or book, on holidays and out of 
office hours — with no thought of personal 
discontent or weariness It might be 
cynically said that such unweaned service 
would suit the need of the firm very 
well But then I have always enjoyed 
the work I did and was not much disturbed 
by thought of over work or poor pay. There 
Will always 1,3 .oms kind of dnidgery 
m any occupation, but with 
journalism was the right kind of 
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and it v/onld soora to have served mo not merely my employer for his life but 

fairly well for different reasons moro tnan a parent to me But th'-c 

And now he is gone what an aching what gives life its chief savour i®. as 

void has opened m my life witn his J gaid, the delightful or poignant unei 

passing I Little did I dream when I cam« pectedness of so much that happens I 

into the office of tho Indian Renew I shall ever ch‘'nsh the memory of that 

that it would become so much a part summer afternoon which promised so 

of my life that its Editor would be httle and gave «o much to me 
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"tomorrow ,a tho b.B to.t.val „t Avaml 
and tbo AaaisUtit UaBintir's cotliUtato 
ma jn»t „rr„od. tod.j’e UpiT ? 
inland Rniiic nver in prrsnn and anporvuinB 
tin draBKins ot the car I bilico 
t in daily ibaro is all poaarful and I am 
Btiro my prnranlmn as Inaparlor mil „„ 
(onvard all tbo morn oiiiclily with IIib 
divino DIoBBinus’ 

■ 11,?'’ Cnn.tablo 

ti n oar fostival cannot he a aiictna 

wfThni’l'"'; '"""i-diate priao. no 

Wo fhall take the uaiul hindobiiat of 
one H C (mjeetf) and three consUblee 
leaving only Ariimiigarn the Station writer 
to look after the police elation 

Very good wo ehalt start at 2 n m 
tomorrow for the village 
The Head Constable saluted and withdrew 
from the presence 

in 


f jAbUAnr IS 3 


And now the Gods who love to play 
ball IQ the game of life with us mortals 
had BO ordained that Cheogalvara>a 
Osijar a big ryot should have a shallow 
depresBioo in front of his tiled boose 
Abonb three dass before the festival there 
was a sharp burst of ram and this shallow 
depression was filled nith muddy ram 
water malting an unsightly puddle right 
in front of Osoars bouse A mao gifted 
with a faculty of neatness and orderliness 
Oiijar did nob aptreciate the existenco of 
this puddle right under his rose and as 
the village was innocent of side drams 
into which this water might be led and 
as the lie of the land sloped across the 
road, he called a couple of coolies and 
dog a very shallow drain about nine 
luches wide and about three or four inches 
deep from the offending puddle right 
across the road to the other side where 
he hoped it would diffuse itself among the 
opposite houses And bis engineering 
operations were crowned with success 
within an hour or two the water bad 
flowed away through this new condnit 
across the road and the puddle was no 
longer there And all was well again 
from Chengalvaraya Oaijars point of 
view tho bis opposite neighbours might 
well have objected to the general 
dampness in front of their houses 
\Thia might seem a slight and trivial 
dent, hardly worth tho recoidiog were 


^ nob^ for the fact that ChengaUaraji 
UtfJj are house was on the mam mi 
ono of the most important routes of tbt 
temple car procession and nleo st i 
pniii where the road descending i 
natural slopo almost up to Otijar s boose re e 
gently from I hut point upwards toward* 
tile ood of the street Tl eso slopes were so 
firudiial and gentle that nobody walkicg 
or eten cjtling would have notmed tbsm 
very much, or been distressed or pleased 
iiy their evisterice hut they played ao 
important part in the dramatic eveot* 
that took pace during the festival 
They only go to prove my theory oflhe 
complete inter connectedness of things for 
Rive the phrase hut not a leaf falls in ibe 
forest without its repercussions elsewhere 
And nob a single minor conduit can be 
OR in a village without somethiog 
happening as a result of jt especially 
since Assistant Hngineers who are too 
busy to inspect themselves issoe 
certificatea on the basis of what reckless 
Uveraeers certify about temple cars being 
IQ fit condition that they hare not 
lospected because too many irrigation 
tanks have breached And what is a 
temple car any way when compared with 
Impairing a tank which has breached? 
Ooe means food nod the filling of hungry 
mouths and salvation from starvation 
and the other means merely religion and 
a hysterical populace and a lot of noise and 
confusion Or can it mean human lives 
too ? I wonder 

IV 

And so the afternoon of the festival 
arrived The village was hnmmiog like 
n hive of bees and the scene at the 
earting point of the car processioo was 
one of great evcitemeob and religious 
fervour Stout ropes had been nnearthed 
from their hiding places and attached to 
the front staples of the car the priests 
had arrived m procession from the 
temple bearing with them ornaments and 
ilowera and sandal paste and a silver 
plate to receive daishina the deity was 
daly mounted on the car and after a 
tremendous flare of nagaswaram and 
beating of drum a large number of 
cnthnsiastio young men of the villago 
lifted the ropes to their shoulders and 
pulled And other young men applied 
the onstomary staves of wood underneath 
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head and back by falling pieces of timber 
from the super structure So vras liamanatha 
Iyer and both lay on the ground bleeding 
profusely The lovely lace turban of the 
bnb Inspector had rolled away and was 
trampled in the dost in the stampede which 
bad followed the collapse of the car 
Tragedj stark and naked with all the 
grisly trappings of death bad descended 
on the village at one fell blow 
V 

The Collector and District Magistrate of 
ChiDgleput as luck would have it was 
camping at Conjeevarara After a fall 
day s work be bad taken an early dinner 
and after reading a book of crime and 
mjstery till aboat ten a clock had reltted 
to bis camp cot in tbe main room of the 
P 'W D bungalow He bad just settled 
himself cosily withm tbe mosquito curtains 
and closed his eyes with a meotal invocation 
Gome sleep 0 sleep the certain boot of 
peaoe the baiting place of wit tbe balm 
of woe when be beard an oft repeated 
cry of Collector durai coming op tbe 
drive Then he beard a colloquy between 
tbe peons and tbe intruder and a mmate 
later the butler knocked 

Urgent report from Avarai village 
The Collector got np and strode to tbe 
door and took tbe note It was a brief 
scrawl in Tamil from the Village Muosiff 
to the effect that a terrible tragedy bad 
overtaken the village as the temple car 
had collapsed on tbe worshippers killing 
three people outright and lojunog several 
Tbe note begged for help 

Tbe Collector was a man of action 
Hastily putting on a jacket and trousers 
and slipping on strap sandals he sbooted 
for his car Thie was a matter of five 
minutes Then taking a reliable peon be 
dashed to the Headquarters Hospital and 
shouted out for the House Surgeon on night 
duty and told him to collect as much of 
bandages iodine and splints as be could 
nod be ready in fifteen minutes and be 
would depute the Circle Inspector to pick 
him up in n car Then having informed 
the Town Police Station what had happened 
and given clear instructions for tbe Circle 
Inspector of Police to follow him in a 
bus (to be commandeered) picking op 
doctor tbe Collector set out in bis 


car for the village with a local talnk 
office peon as guide 

It was a dark night with a very slendfr 
sickle of a new moon in tbe sky Tte 
cold night air beat into the car fls tbe 
Collector sat m the front seat watcbirg 
the road unwind under the brilliant 
lights After ten minutes or so tb«y 
reached the sandy wastes of tbe Palar 
river which had to be crossed There was 
DO bridge or cause waj But it was a bos 
route and palrojrs — fronds bad been laid 
ID the cart tracks to give a grip to tbe 
tjrea Along this improvised track the 
Collector e car shot forward on second gear 
straioing at the leash like a bound at 
one or two places it was touch and go 
and it looked as if tbe sand would win a 
victory bob the driver was an old band at 
this game and tbe car won through all right 
And thus three quarters of an hour later 
the Collector drew up in tbe mam street 
of tbe village opposite tbe village chattdi 
to find tbe villagers seated here and there 
la etODoed silence On almost each pial 
of tbe bouses was laid out an injured 
mao aud tbe rest of the villagers were 
there lookmg absolutelj crushed by the 
magDitode of tbe tragedy From two or 
three bonses came tbe low systematio 
wntliog wbicb mourned tbe passing of a 
loved one To add to the midnight eerioess 
of tbe scene there were only one or two 
burricane lauterus to light the gloom 
Tbe village muueif was soon summoned 
and a petromax light was brought With 
its aid the Collector walked across to 
Cbengalvaraja Osijare house and inspected 
tbe scene of the accident It was a terrible 
sight which met bis eyes Right below the 
overturned superstructure caught well 
within its frame work was tbe ctoncb'c^ 
figure of a man (be face contorted with 
a grimace of terrific agony He was quits 
dead and had been dead (mercifullj) 
boors This was one of the jouug men 
wbosa dutj it was to push forward tbe 
wheel by using a stave and being very 
near to the car be bad fallen an immediate 
victim There was one other man caught 
midway m the stracture and he IootS“ 
almost life like as he balanced spread eagl^d 
on two beams it was impossible to remo^® 
him as bis head was pinned under n 
projecting shaft These grotesqoo figuf®* 
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of death with the inevitable etench of 
rottiog blood and patrefaotion, lit up m 
the white glare of the potroraax with 
the shadows of the weird overturned 
saperstruoture stretching away in a gigantic 
pattern into the hurroundiug blackness 
conveyed an effect of sinister macabre terror 
to the Collector It was clear to him 
that nothing could he done here without a 
crane or some other dismantling engineering 
apparatns A little distance away and still 
caoght op 10 the condnit dng by Osiyar 
were the two enormous front wheels of 
the giant car, and the presence of the 
nnauthoriaed dram told its story all too 
clearly to the Collector 

Who dog this dram?" he asked 


detailed enquiry into the cause of the 
accident and seizing from the Head constable 
the certificate of fitness of the temple car 
granted by the Asst Engineer. 

VI 

And so my conolnaion is that the Gods 
who had condescended to play football with 
the inhabitants of Avarai bad attempted 
to trip up some of the mortals in the 
heat of the game and with catastrophic 
results I should indeed have liked to 
record that the Sub Inspector gradually 
recovered from bia wounds and lived to see 
happier da}s But such was not the case 
At 4 80 a m as the bus was entering 
the gates of the hospital, the Sub Inspector 
expired with final stertorous groan. 


A couple of disconsolate voices told him 
Where is be? "demanded the irate 
Collector, 

He 13 lying unconscious m the bouse ’’ 
was the answer * He is said to be 
flangerous " The meaning implied was 
that Osijar was in a dangerous condition, 
and not that he was stricken with rabies 
The Collector proceeded to the adjacent 
l^al where the Sob Inspector was laid 
His tunic had been removed and a rough 
bandage pnt over a wound m his arm which 
had been bleeding profuselj He was 
breathing stertoronsly and seemed to be m 
great pain and to suffer from internal 
iQ]uriea in the chest The Collector spoke 
0 hiin praising him for his devotion to 
Qty, but be was quite nnconscious Manna 
rom heaven was dropping, but the recipient 
was not aware of it 

f, lu turn he visited each house where 
®re was a casualty and spoke words of 
good cheer to them and said medical help 
was following on in a bus But nothing 
eemed to affect the stolid immobilitj, 
Q frozen calm with v/bich his words 
were greeted 

hour later, the bus arrived 
with Circle Inspector and doctor and 
medical aid and after first aid had been 
rendered the doctor pub twentj two 
mjnred persons in the bus including the 
Sub Inspector and Osiyar At about three 
thirty a m the bus departed for Conjeevaram 
with Its unfortunate load of victims The 
Collector too departed after making a 


As for Chengalvaraya Osijar, builder of 
minor conduit and cause of all the trouble, 
he laogmshed in hospital for fourteen days 
with a coDOussion of the bram Finally 
cerebral meningitis set m and be too died, 
absolutely unconscious, not knowing wbat 
it was that bad killed bim In bis case, 
it was verily heavy retribution for bis fault! 


As for the other twenty injured, they 
were not so badly hurt and all of them 
gradually recovered and returned to Avarai 
village If 5 on question them, thej will 
give jou all the facts 

A shallow trench ten feet long had to 
be dog to extricate thejoung man caught 
Dod<»r the snppi structure As no special 
dismantling apparatus was available, the 
various parts of the super structure were 
sawn away to extricate the other spread- 
eagled man and both were given a decent 
cremation. 


— vjiiuge and 

the temple car which ran into the bidden 
conauit I do not know rightly whnt the 
iiion.1 in It I. except perhnpa the ohvions 
one that momentum is a force which like 
gravity is irresistible, and the less 
one that when the’ gods makr „TS 
minds to play football with ns nnforlnn.i 
mortals, one maybe sure the odds a° ‘,? 
on the Bide of the gods nng in 
do not hesitate to trip a’ mnrl 
np when they feel hke it 
they Bee the mortal is abont if 

goal, even if the goal bn n»ti .i° a 

oflico of a Circle Inepeotor ’ '’““>''0 



I On Saturday the 26th Kovemher, 1949 Dr, Bajendra Prasad. President of the Constituent 
Assembly, put to the vote a motion by Dr. B B, Arobedlcar. Cnainnan of the Draftme 
Coremitiee that ‘ the Constitution as settled by the Assembly, be passed ” The passage of 
the Constitution which will “govern 32,0ii.00000 people waa received hy the House with 
occramafion. At INI?, the President authenticated the historic document so that parts of 
it might be brought into operation immedtatoly. Among these Articles are those relai ng to 
citizen-hip, po\isional Parliament, nnd temporary aod transitional provisions Dr Rejendra 
Prasad, addressing to the House, aaid “ it !» up to ua to preserve and protect the 
indepeodeoce that we have won and to make it really bear fruit for the man in the 
street ’ This marks the completion of three years of labour in coooection with the framing of our 
constitution The result haa been such as to merit the general approval of all sections of 
the House During the third reading Mr Atladi I^riahoaswami Ayyar, member of Drafting 
Committee rightly claimed that the ConsUtution truly reflected the spirit of the objectives 
resolution and the pteimble In a carefully worded speech he express'd the general feeling 
in the country that the Indian conatitucion was in some ways in odinnce of some of 
the Federal Constitutions, including that of the United States. The Indian constitution 
he said contained within itself the necessary elrnieots of growth flexibility and expansion and 
while It was not committed to any particular form of economic reorgBuiiatiou of society, the people 
would be free to choose and mould their economic bfe m any manner they choose —Ed, /, ^ J 


I. Dh. BAJENDRA. PRASAD 
CQU$Uhtent Assembly 


Dr. Jiajenciia Piasadt confffatulattiig the 
Assembly on the accompishhshment of " a 
task of Ueihencloua magmtnde'\ expressed 



/its faith tn the 
ullage people uho 
nould co» 8 titnfe the 
h\dk of the India’s 
last veto electotate 
" I?t my 02nmon 
he said, ' they 
possess tnteUujcnce 
and contMtotisense. 
and hate n cuUute 
iihich sophisticated 
people may not 
api)ieciate, but 
iihich ts solid," 


We hare prepared a democratic 
constitution. But sacceesinl working 
of democratic institutions requires in those 
who have to work them, willingoess to 
respect the viewpoints of others, capacity 
for compromise and accoromodation 
Many things which cannot be written lo 
a constitution ate done by conveotlone. 
fiat me hope that we ahall show those 
capacities and develop those conventions. 
The way ia which we have been able to 
draw thU constitution in the lobbies, 
etrengthena that hope. 

Whatever the constitntloa may or maj 
not provide, the welfare of the conotry 
Will depend upon the way in which the 
country is administered. That will depend 
epon the men who administer it. 16 isn 
^ite saying that a conotty can have only 


the constitution it deserves Our consti* 
tutiOQ has provisions in it which appear 
to some to be obiectionable from one 
point or another. We must admit that 
the defects are inherent in the sitoation 
•In the country and the people at large. 
If the people who are elected are capable 
aod men of character and integrity, they 
would bo able to make the best even oat 
of a defective constitution. If they aio 
lacking iQ these, tbo constitution cannot 
help the oonotry. 

After all. a constitotion, like a machine, 
16 a lifeless tbiog. It acqnirea life beoaose 
of the men who control it and operate 
It, and India needs today nothing more 
than a set of honest men who will have 
the interest of the country before them. 

There is a Qssiparons tendency arising 
oat of various cleraenta in onr life. We 
have commonal diiTerences, osste diffst-cnces. 
language differencos, provincial differenros, 
and 80 forth. It requires men of strong 
character, men of vision, men who will 
not sacrifice the interests of the country 
at iarge for the sake of smaller groops 
and areas in it and who will rise over the 
prejudices which are born of these dilTereocer' 

We can only hope that the coontry 
wiU throw np sneb men in nhundancei 
I can say this from the experience of the 
struggle that we have had during the 
period of the freedom rnovecoeot that 
new occasions throw up new meoj not 
Once, but almost on every occasion when 
all Icadmg meo in the Congress were 

clapped Into prison suddenly without having 

tbo time to leave instructions to other* 
and oven to make plans for carrying 
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tbeir campaigns people arose from among 
the masses who were able to continue and 
condnot the campaign with intelligence with 
initiative with capacity for organisatiorp 
which nobody soppected they poeffSFtd 
1 have no doubt that when the countiy 
needs men of character they will be 
coming np and the roasBes will throw 
them np Let not thoee who served in 
the past therefore rest on their oare 
sayng that they have done their pait 
and now haa come the time for them lo 
enjoy the fraits of their labonrs No 
SQcb time comes to anyone who is really 
earnest about his work 


Iq lodia today I feel that the wotk 
that confronts us is even more difBcnlt 
than the work which we had when we 
were engaged m the struggle We did 
not have then any conflicting claims to 
reconcile no loaves and fishes to distribute 
no power to share We have all these 
^w and the temptations are really great 
woald to God that we shall have the 
wisdom and the strength to rise above 
them and serve the country which we 
have succeeded in liberating Mahatma 
Gandhi laid stress on the parity of the 
raethods which had to be pursued for 
attaining our ends Let us not forget 
that his teaching has eternal value and was 
not intended only for the period of stress 
and struggle but has ns much authority 
and value today as it ever bad before 


We have a tendency to blame others 
for everything that goes wrong and not 
to introspect and try to see if '/e have 
^ny share m it or not It is very easier 
0 scan ones own actions and motives if 
oue 18 only loclined to do so than to 
Correctly the actions and motives 
th I shall only hopj that all 

good fortune it may be to 

^hi3 constitution in future will 

wh ^hat it was a unique victory 

foJ ui 'y® achieved by the unique method 
f Father of the Nation 

® to preserve and protect 

independence that we have won and 
in feally bear fruit for the man 

n J ® "8 Jaunch on this 

Rannki? of running our independent 

non V ? With conSdence with truth and 

mlhin 'V'lb beart 

WHhm and Qod above 


II Dr B R AMBBDKAR 
Chatnnan Di of ting Covivnttec 


Bephjing to the eight dau dehnie on the 
thud leading of India s d) aft Constitnhon 
Di B Ji Ainbed! at Chan man of the 
Drafting Committee lefntcd the chaige of 
dilatoiiness and said that cntteisvi of 
too inueh eentialisation nas exaggeiated 


Uiging people to defend then constitn 
tion to the last diop of then blood he 
warned against democincij in India 
giving place to dietatoiship India should 
hold fast to constitutional methods if 
she wete to maintain demociacg in foim 
and fact and to achieic social and 
economic objectives 


On January 20 1950 India will be 

an independent conntry What would 
happen to her independence '> The 

first thing in my judgement we must do 
IS to hold fast to constitutional methods 
of achieving our social and economic 
objectives 

It means we must abaudou the 
bloody methods of revolution It means 
that we must abandon the method of 
civil disobedience non cooperation and 
satyagraba When there was no way 
left for constitutional methods for 
achieving economic and social objectives 
there was a great deal of justification 
for unconstitutional methods Bat where 
coDstitotion’iI methods are open there 
can be no justification for these 
unconstitutional methods These methods 
are nothing but the grammar of anarchy 
aod the sooner they were abandoned the 
better for ns 

WARNING AGAINST BHAKTI CULT IN 
POLITICO 


The second thing we must do is to 
observe the cantiee which John Stnarfc 
Mill haa given to all who are interested 
in the maintenance ot demooracj namely 
not to lay their liberties at the feet of 
even a great man or to trost him with 
powers which enable him to sabvert 
them metitntion There is nothing wren! 
in being gratefol to great men who a ® 
rendered lifelong services to the ° \ ° 

Bot there are limit, to gratelnln “‘7 
has besn well said bj th^e Irish i 
Daniel O Connell no woLn ^ 

«»tefnl at the cost of her^chasSy, an'd 
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o( its *iib" rty"" swtiiiol at ti,o „„jj 

This oantion is tnr 
the cs,„ o( I„a,„ tLn ?n .1,^°"'“''’’ 

■tn) nthor eountrj ]rj ‘t^j, S', 

or what may b„ rMf i -DSaWi 

Sorolran or he™ worshm 'll. “ 

Its politics lloeQoollod "l j”* il" 

‘ho part It plaiV m (1 J “"coittido by 
othor part of l’bV"woHa 

tiio^l^ltlon 

diofcafcorsbip ^ eveotoal 

SOCIAL DPIIOCRACY 

The third thioR wa mnst da la not tn 

•ocsty ha.sa"o°o' th7 p^rmlipir o'f"fi™ded I 

oloralioS lor s 
thf ^ asgriKiation for others Oo t 
whiorT"”” “ ooo'et, m fi 

wli^hh “'■0 'orao who have imraenso 

Novelty many who hvo id abject 

Oo Janoary 23 1850 we are gowg to 
enter into ft Iifa of contradictions In 
politics we will huve eqnahtp and m j. 
flocml and economic life we will have 1' 
inequality P^' 

We must remove this contradiction at nf 
tbe earliest possible moment or else Mt 
those who sufYer from inequality will /or 
blow up the structure of political f/ic 
democracy which this Assembly has bo n 
laboriously built an 

_ . oon 

How can people divided into several our 
thousands of castes be a nation’ These Thi 
caates are anti national in the limt place aa 
heoanse they bring abont aeparalion in tha 
social life They are anti national rIso Con 
because they Renerate jealousy and 8tro 
antipathy between caste and caste But T 
we mnat overeemo all these d.ffionlliM Con 
^ we wish to become a nation m reahtj rent 
Per fraternity can bo a fact nnly when na"^” 
there 18 a nation Without fraternity and ther 
equality liberty will be no deeper than wan 
a coat of paint 




cost ^ FQUAhITY aVD FRATERNITY 

r >n political newer !!f ii"° ll> 

of lenp been iro 7 *, """'’‘'’J’ 

>Wi Ihat many ar “T'’™'’ " ''w m 

or hutairhVara rp”;;’ 

I" baa not merely goSj. monoiiol) 
by chance of bTlf^7 
my them of what '^7!’’' g 

eiirnneanee^ life ’The.' a]'" 

to PleaeCB are tired of dowtllroMeii 

,e, Are Impaliont tn' 

ad Government nf the eeiintry 

.-er„'“tr„d”d7„’ ■" 

•Hewed to devolep ,n „ 

•“ r/aytrd,z.y-'‘ 

” ee„„,r;°'tb“ be' rer o^ Ibf'm 

! th'e 'een'tmt'°"or^ if‘7 d'‘“" 

■ -p ppiF he 'ir't 

the establishment of egnalily and 
fraternity id rIJ spheres of life 

III Mr n H DIWAK\R 
M„mlr, 0/ Stole /or ht/cmahon 
aud Biondca^ting 

^ss<mWy os rtpnitniahies of the 
people iolcmnhi resohi>d ^ 

Ml ainj' 

formed thr of f "'”5 ehoped a, id 

Ihc uliot “"/‘''“’P of Ooie, nment „;„r7i 
me H/tole of India needed 

eeMtrtohon', '‘”P“P‘»"‘ ‘hing nbent this 
oonatitntion is that wo have given it to 

Those '17 “ rreTe'ennlry 

ns an mP '"P Commonwealtli 

tit wh7 t ® "®™‘ ”"P‘ ‘«tP ■’"‘P 

r7mm7 ! a"'”* ‘h»r was Ihs 
Commonwealth that had to change its 
Blrootoro and not nor constitntion 

°t”‘ "PPortant thing about oor 
veTb 1°” J" ■' '• • domoor. 1,0 

a" "'’"'r franchise It is 

no doabt a bold ejporiraent But was 
there any other way out of it? If wf 
want a democracy to bo slronff it mnst 
be broad based In addition to beiof? » 
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political democracy, it mast also aim at 
Bocia! and economic democracy. This our 
CouBtitution seeks to do through its 
FuodameDtal Rights and its directives 
Free expressiou and development of public 
opinion and decision by disouBsion may be 
said to he the basis of all democracies 
No conntrj, where opinion is not free can 
bs called democratic whatever the outward 
form of its Constitution 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
According to the Constitution, everj 
citizen of the Union as a citizen is equal 
to the other He cannot claim to be more 
on account of either birth, wealth or religion 
All such privileges have been abolished once 
for all Equal opportunities are sought to 
bo thrown open to every citizen irrespective 
of caste, cieed or sez Justice economic 
and social, is aimed at Thus, the basio 
principles for a democracj m which 
‘everything ought to be for all, nothing 
only for a few', era laid down 
U IB sometimes said that the Constituent 
Assembly lingered too long on oooetitation 
making But if we take a calm and 
dispassionate view of things, I do not 
think wo have spent time for nothing 
Ijet us imagine that we bad finished our 
labours two years ago "What kind of 

onnstitution would have been our lot^ 
wonld have been faced with reservations 
on a communal basis for a number of 
communities Another very reactionary thing 
would have been the continuance of a 
number of States with different adminis 
trations and different structures of 
government la it too much to have 
Waited for two years to abolish all 
reservations on commnoal lines except only 
in One case, and to bring about admioistra 
ive Uniformity tbrougboat the land? It is 
from this point of view that we have to 
look Upon the time that we have spent 
over this matter and not merely think 
in terms of how many rnpers we have 
Spent on each minnte that the Constituent 
Assembly aat What we would have gamed 
° money if we had burned, we 

would bavelostin substance and achievement 


UNIT\ MAINTAINED 

, possible to point out a number of 

neiects here and there. One would have 

16 


certainly liked it to be lighter than what 
It 18 and legalistic than what it proposes 
to be But a constitution is not to be 
judged by a few defects It has to be 
judged as a whole And what do we find? 
Within the course of the last three years, 
it has been possible to decide that there 
ahonld be a single citizenship fiom 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin, a single language 
in a single script for the whole State 
throughout the laud, and a single pattern 
of administration, namely, the parliamentary 
system of government, a system which 
has proved to be good enough for a 
steady and strong democracy. And all this 
has been achieved in India which is known 
for its variety of peoples, religions and 
languages It is now for os to work 
under this Constitution for security and 
jDstico inside the country end for protection 
from outside forces 


Sir WM WEDDERBURN 
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Threat of S. African Fascism to East Africa 
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Lxho writer of this article is nn r'ani- At 

thosoodw.llsoholaralnpsobomooftLoGovcrnmMtof'rnr'f'''"?’'”® 

uoveroment of lodia for foreigners — 27^7 JR] 


N°Y„ ‘ !“ "'‘'iont tlint Indiaa 

nn7.a M . Africa m the 

United Nations Ortanisatiou has fiiica to 
more that aiisiist bodj to tal o notion 
ncninst Sooth Africa it is null to conEider 
what South Africa moans to the rest of 
Africa and especiallj to East Afric— the 
etfoob which n eoveriimpnt based on the 
theory of white eupremacy has upon other 
African territories with n considerablj large 
European settlement na for example the 
two Rhodesias and Eist Africa The failure 
of U N O to take action against Sooth 
Africa and the possibility that to consolidate 
her possessions in Africa Bntnm may 
grant self Government to East Africa and 
the Rhodesia may encourage the spiead 
of South African fascism northwards 
eepeotally when jou notice the infectious 
character of the South African disease 
Althongb the condition of the Afiicane 
and the Indiana in East Africa is not as 
hopelessly desperate as that of their brethren 


Africa to >piir in on to ao aotire opposilioi 
and a political consciousness but nol 
0^ frustration 

and helplessness 

♦I Africa the condition of 

the African and the It dmn baa beeo 
shown g signs nf steadj improvement the 
aitnniinn m South Africa on the other 
hand has been steadily deteriorating since 
boiith Africa became independent m 1910 
Dr Malao with no vestige of prudence 
tact or Statesmanship seems in bis madness 
determined to bring things to a climax in 
that sad country where things are committed 
were revealed m their entiretj 
will eboek the conscience of the world 
FEAR HAUNTS THE AFRICAN 
The African in South Africa is absoJately 
helpless igainst white oppression Fear 
nauntj him the whole twenti four hours 
of the day and it is not ao exaggeration 
to say that bis life is solitary poor nasty, 
brutish and short 


ID South Africa }et it behoves ail who 
are interested m the cause of African 
freedom both to lodia and East Africa to 
be alive to the threat that an unpunished 
Soulb Africa ruled by fanatics like Dr Malan 
and hia Afrikan hordes means not only 
to the rest of Africa but to world peace 
I regard it a fresh evidence of the 


The cruelty of the white police is 
proverbial and the African can never expect 
justice in Sooth Africa There are instances 
of a wbito man murdering an African and 
being let off with a light Coe An African 
dare not look at a white woman in the 
face for fear of being waylaid and perhaps 
killed by white hooligans 


statesmanship of Pandit Nehru that be 
realises that future struggles will he mainly 
in Africa and that failure to settle the 
race problem satisfactorily will endanger 
world peace Unless all lovers of freedom 
are vigilant we m East and Central Africa 
may soon find ourself engulfed by the 
fascist tide from South Africa Nor is the 
fear altogether unfounded for there are 
already disquieting symptoms which seem 
to point that way 

The situation in East Africa has not 
deteriorated to the same extent but it 
needs only a slight turn of the handle of 
fortune and the fifteen million East 
Africans are committed to the oppression 
of a white oligarch} 

The present situation in East Africa 
compares favourably to that in South Africa 
Thero IS just enough oppressiou m East 


Listening to my friend from South Africa 
who related to me all these horrors I have 
often congratulated m}self that I come 
from East Africa where although there is 
still much to be done things are not 
as bad as in South Africa 
As long as there ta race discrimination 
in East Africa we cannot expect complete 
justice but the grosser raanifestalioos of 
injustice and the evident miscarriage of 
justice noticeable in South Africa is not 
found ID Tart Africa and the fact that 
there IS alwajs a possibilit} of appeal to the 
Privy Council acts as safeguard 
According to the South African 

Constitution an African or an Indian cannot 
Bit in the Pirliament But in East Africa 
jon find Africans and Indians sitting lo the 
Central Assembly and m the various Ess^ 
African legislatures 
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Altboagh we have won a little ground 
ID East Africa things are still far from 
eatisfaotory. There is still race discrimination 
and ineqnality of opportunity m all walks 
of life It would be a mistake to suppose 
that oar progress in East Africa along 
cnnatitational lines is steady and assored 
We still have pitfalls to avoid and the 
most important of them is to be caught 
bj South African fascism which will plunge 
ns into oppression at the bands of the 
white settlers of East Africa 
The ancestors of Mr Malan and General 
Stoats who carao from Holland first settled 
at the Cape m 1G52, and dae to circumstances 
and developments, which I shall not now 
enter into, they developed their present 
psychology towards the colonred peoples 
The British annesed the Cape Colony 
•n 1795 and in 1884 they abolished 
^avory and declared the eqaalitj of all men 
The Boers as the Dutch settlers had come 
to he called, trekked north and founded 
the repnblics of Orange Free State aod 
Transvaal whose constitatioos recognised 
*'®lation8 between the white and black 
in Oharch and State as that of master 
and servant 

_ ^ of the imperialist schemes of 

Uecil Rhodes the British came into clash with 
^”^*■**1 in the South African War 
11899 1002) which ended in the defeat of 
the Boers and the annexation of Transvaal 
and Orange Tree State 


BUinSH TREACIILRY 
'^onld have thought that now that 
® British had the power they woald 
f? their more liberal policj towards 
^ "^‘^an in Cape Coloo> to Iranovaal 
hSf Free State Instead they 

, the African by an act of treachery 
^‘11 be long remembered in Africa 
^ other evils of British Imperialism 
have been forgotten 


„ ® period between the Treaty 

(1902) and the outbreak 
- World War proved to 

P riod of the armed camp diplomacy i 
rP lace m Europe Know 

event of a war betw 

hft Gerraanj South Africa 

Briheif fields of operation 

0l the Boers 


Blatantly ignoring the needs of the 
Afticans and the Indians Britain granted 
Dominion Status to South Africa From 
now on It meant that the Africans and 
the Indians could not appeal to London 
Judged by its reanlts the British policy 
was successful How successful is gauged 
b> the fact that South Africa fought on 
the side of Britain in the two World wars 


It has been this desire of Britain to 
please Sonth Africa that has made Britain 
unwilling to offend her by using her 
infioence even in the interests of Common 
wealth Relations It shows that tbh 
Britisher is selfish and unscrupulous and 
would sacrifice even bis friends if by so 
doing be will gam something 

It 18 this aspect of British policy that 
makes ns feel unsafe m East Africa 
There is a nois> little group -of white 
settlers >0 East Africa that has in the 
past shown bow much undue infinence 
they can bring to bear even on the 
so called Socialist Government of present 
day Britain 

Bitter experience has taught us in Eabt 
Africa that the Empire means more to 
an Englishman than bis Socialist principles 
even though that person be Mr Creech 
Jones who now talks a language much 
more like that of Oliver Stanley than 
what be used when he was in the 
Opposition benches We therefore, have 
DO more confidence in him, and we can 
never tell when he may betray 
us again 


The White settlers have since 1926 been 
agitating for Dominion Status for East 
Africa which would have meant the 
oppression of 15 million Africans and one 
lao Indians by a few thousand (80 000) 
Europeans just as jou find m South 
Africa the oppression of 10 million non 
Europeans by 2 million Europeans 


Till now the African, 


— and the Indian 
have aaeoeBsfally resisted this demand 
bat we do not know how lone the 
Opposition will hold The White ° 

hove lecontls inteneifled their ^ aeht^t”“ 
and issned what they called "The 
Plan’ whose object is to achieve o 
Status for East Africa node P°lhinioa 

call their leaderahip 'whmh reaT,'’'^ 
their domination They nee e“aotirtho 
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same language ns General Smuts and we 
do not doubt that jf they get cbi^nce 
they wiU do the deeds of Dr Malan 
PRO WHirr PLAN 

What makes os feel jnsocure is the fact 
that there is n Pan African moToment 
encouraged bj the white settlers whose a*® 
18 to perpetuate Eiropean dorainaHoD lo 
South East and Geotral Afuaa Thw 
advocated osteosibly as an effective means 
of preventing communism from getting a 
stroog foothold in Africa 

It is just possible that to safeguard ^ast 
Africa (or the Commonwealth nod to sorwre 
the loyalty of 'Wbite Settlers of EJast 
Mnoa iQ ‘c'na impeuding struggle 
Russia the British may betray us into 
their bands as they did lO South Africa to 
win the loyalty of General Smuts against 
Germany Such a betrajal wilt mean that 
oven the few rights we have woo will he 
taken away from us and our state will be 
like that o! our suffering brothers m 
South Africa 

To avert the threat I have described 't 
IS necessary that the Africans and the 
Indians in East Africa close tbeir ranks and 
fight a common oaose There are recent 
tendencies to show that the two oommooities 
are gradually oomiug to realise this 

But talking about it is not sufScienf 
The Europeans are closing their ranks o”d 
are coming out with concrete plane 
need a similar demonstration of noity 
between Africans and Indians 

Taking into account the economic eitiift 
tion in the country and the part lod aoe 
play in its commerce and the gradual 
awakening of the African into commercial 
consciousness conflict of interests is inevi 
table What is needed to the comios 
together of the leaders of the African aod 
the Indians to find out how to so resolve 
and adjust their differences as cot lo play 
into the hands of those who would 
* divide aod rule’ and produce a sitnatioo 
similar to the recent Durban Riots 

So far, there is no political organisation 
\ representing the whole of East Afiioa 
) except the East African Indian National 
Ooogreas led by A B Patel, R C Gautania 
and others The Europeans have no such 
organisation bat the European Eleotora 
Union of Keoya is very strong and 


generally gives a lead to all East African 
Ecropeana in their fascist aspirations 
This body represents 20 000 Kenja White 
settlers wbo elect II members to Kenja 
Legislative Council as against 5 elected 
Indians representing an Indian population 
almost twice that of the E iropeaos and I 
nominated Africans for 6 million Afnc 08 
ALL KENVA NATIONAL JIOVEUENT 
The most active Afriean p (itical 
inatitution le the Kenya African Union 
regarded as the most successful affetopt 
in recent years to organise an all Kenya 
national movement Its president Mr 
Jomo Kenjatta is a capable leader wbo 
went to England in 1930 and on accooot 
of bis political viows was refused a return 
permit to Kenya by the Coneervalive 
Government and wbo managed tu return 
only with the advent of the Laboor 
Party to power in England Other notable 
leaders are the Hon E W Matboa 
(M L C) the first African to be 
appointed to tbe Keoy a Legislature in lOJd 
aod ilr Peter Komange who recently 
finished bis tour of lodia 

In Uganda there is the Bataka recently 
banned owing to its leftist leanings led 
by the ex Brother Francis Mulomba 
There is also a sim lar African Association 
in Taogaoyika The mam pie occupation 
of these African bodies at present is to 
unite tbe Afno ms in tbe various territories 
and to create in them a political 
consciousness 

We hope that in due course there will 
be an all East African organisation on hues 
eirailacto the E A Indian Notional Gongeese 
When this has been achieved tbe Africaoa 
aod tbe Indians will be able to join tlieir 
ranks and present a joint Indo Afcicau 
Front to fight for their rights and to 
save East Africa from going fascist >o 
imitation of South Africa 

QANDHIAN EATON 
Once given a nou European or lodo 
African Unity Front the rest is easy 
in all our straggles we have before ns tbe 
valuable technique used by the imraorta 
Mabatroa Qandhi I mean the infallible roetho 
of non violent non co operation It is 
to convince tbe African and the InQia|| 
masses that the British Governmeot 
not stand oven for -18 hours if we were 
completely withdraw our co operation 



Planned Utilization of Manpower Resources 

BY Mr K EAMAOHANDRAN 


O F the experiments undertaken m 
India under the stress of war the 
National Emplojment Service is one that 
has come to stay ns an instrument of 
social welfare India has enormnns 
resonrces in manpower and material bob 
becaase of her baclcwnid economy the 
very abandance of her manpower and 
material complicates her problem In the 
past, employment was left to seek its 
osvn le\el, while nnemplojment was 
expected to cure itself under the normal 


of a large number of individuals in any 
Booipt} gives rise to a sense of 
frnstration it involves a waste of 
manpower it brings miserj in its wake 
and breeds discontent Full emplosmenb 
has therefore been the aim of most 
modern States who have been planning 
the efficient distribution of their available 
manpower among the various demands of 
national cconomj An Emplojment Service 
has been recognised as the best agencj for 
achieving this ideal of full employment. 



trainees at work 


operation of the law of supply and 
demand Promoting employment has 
now become an important responsibility 
of tha modern State and India has 
declared as one of the directive principles 
Of State Pohej that * the State sball, 
>0 particular direct its policy towards 
^caring that the citizens men and 
Women eqnally, have the right to an 
adeqaato means of livelihood’ Sic ‘William 
everidge has mentioned nnemplojmeofc 
as one of the font giants which should 
0 destroyed if a nation Is to achieve 
ociai security Continued unemployment 


the potentialities of the Employment 
Service in the scientiflo utilization of 
labour In 1919 the International Labour 
Organization passed a convention ndviainc 
Its members to set up an Employment 
Service ae a means to the promotion ot 
employment and the eqa, table and faoilo 
distribution of maupowei accord , cb to 
the various demanas of the natiou 
India as one of the signatories to IK 
convention, ratified it m 1021 ^ ^ 
to the oomple.,t,es ZLf' 
constitutional changes dcnocnced it “ 
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war II led to o rerereal of policy md 
to the setting op of a small number of 

thT‘’w’’r'““‘i appendages of 

the National aertico Labour Tribunals 
The object ot these Esohangea was to 
ensure that all availahlo technical 
■personnel was utilized to meet the needs 
of war industrj When the war cams 

to an end a different problem cropped 
up— the resottlement ot the demobilised 
Services personnel and discharged 
war workers The Ezebangea already set 
lip were switched over to this taek the 
organisation being extended and reshaped 
to deal with the new problem Thus 
oame into existence the Resettlement and 
Employment Organisation which now 
cnosists of a network of 54 Employment 
Exchanges 64 District Employment 
^cea and more than 150 training centres 
When first established the primary 
object of the Exchanges was to assist 
the demobilised soldiers m secariog 
suitable employ meat by bringing the 
employers and the candidates together 
The object of the training centres was 
to tram ex Servicemen and discharged 
war workers m suitable trades and 
ocoupations so that on completiou of 
training they could be absorbed lo 
gainful occupations in the ecooomio 
development of the country Although 
the scope of these institutions was first 
limited to Services personnel they were 
so designed that they could in due time 
also serve the permanent needs of the 
oonntry ant* cater for all classes of people 
Grad lally the Exchanges were tbrowo open 
to alt classes of employment seekers 

When ID the wake of partition the 
mass m gratioo of people from Pakistan 
called for ao organisation to provide 
employment assistance to the h lodreds 
of thousands of displaced persons and to 
tram as many of them as possible for 
gainful employment m their new 
environments the Resettlement and 
Employment Organisation was called m 
to help to meet the emergency The whole 
Organisation was switched over to this 
new and urgent task and earned the 
appreciation of many displaced persons 
and their leaders 

There has been a growing recognition 
of the value of Employment Exchanges 


fJA\DART 19 j0 


“auolv "''"w fur manpow, 

PP y Being a Stale org^nisatiou will 
n network of over 100 Eiebaogef Ihi 
Bmploj meet Service has ot its dispo!. 

avail.M"''" informntion abml 

avaiable workers than any lodiviauol 
eraployer can have The latter, 
know!edfc,e is of necessity restricted to 

particniar area and Ins selective field 
18 limited to those who come to hia 
gites for emiloymenfc But as the 
nLTifl Service receives vacancy 

notifications from the many employers 
who seek its assistance and from a large 
m er o applicants it is lo the position 
of a vast manpower bank with a network 
or branches upon whom the entire 
country can draw 

Nowadays with the genera! shortage 
euill^ed personnel managements 
cannot afford to waste skilled manpower 
An employer has not only to select a 
mao to fill a vacany but has to select 
toe right mao for the precise job to be 
done It IS here that the Employmeot 
Organisation makes itself even more neefol 
than a Bank 

The proper dielribolion of manpower 
8C as to ensure tbe maximum utilization 
of the productive resontces of the 
country which is one of tbe principal 
objects of tbe Employment Service is 
inextricably bound up with the training 
of manpower for the varied and changing 
requirements of national economy Give 
ns the men and we shall produce 

anything the market demands this h 

the plea of many a raannfanturer who 
has bad to explain away deflcioncies m 
Xna an manufactnre 

The Employment Service even at this 
stage of its growth has fairly accorale 
knowledge of the urban Employment market 
the volume of demand for and the available 
supply of labour for varions industries and 
fields of employment As an integral part 
of tbe Employment Service therefore ba>e 
been oet np training centres where ex Servi 
cemen and displaced persons are being given 
training in occupations and trades selected 
with reference to the needs of the employ 
meat market They represent tbe 
first planned effort on a national seal® 
to briog technical and vocational edncation 
witbin tbe reach of a large nnmber of 
people The training of ex Servicemen and 
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displaced persons will soon come to an end 
Rod proposals to throw these centres open 
to flll classes of suitable persons aie under 
consideration 

No training soherae can be snccessfnl 
unless efficient Instructors are available. 
Experience has shown that there is an 
acute shortage, of such instrnetora in the 
coQntrj. To meet this shortage, a Central 
Institnte for Training Instructors has been 
opened at Koni Bilaspur in the G P The 
object of this Institute is to ensure a high 
standard of training to Instructors drawn 
from all parts of the countrj 
In order to enlist the co operation of 
all interests involved, the Emplojment 
Organization has set up tripartite ad\i 60 ry 
committees at all levels — national, regional 
Rnd local 

Starting from scratch and contending 
^Baioat a vast mass of prejudice, the 
Employment Service has, daring the Qrsfc 
its work, achieved resolts which 
reflect the increasing coofldeoce it has woo 

^eoz4t 

-) 
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both from emplojeis and emiiloyment 
seekers. The number of employers utilizing 
the organization for filling vnciincies under 
(bom rose fiom 701 in 194*' to 3 182 in 
194G, to 8,919 in 1948 and 5 274 m 1949 

The numbei of vaCHiicies notified to the 
Employment Exchanges eimilsilj showed -a 
steady improvement, rising from 3 788 in 
Jnlv 1945 to over 21 GG9 in July 1947 and 
35 707 in May 1949 

The plaoings effected have kept pace wilh 
the growing popularity of the organization. 
The monthly placinga which were 1 4G2 in 
July 1945 rose to 8 095 in July 194G, to 
to 1CG83 ono year later and to 
24 438 in May 1949 

In spite of its achievements, the Employ* 
ment Organization realises that it is only at 
the beginning of its tasks So far attention 
bas been paid more to bringing together, as 
rapidly as possible, employers needing 
workers and workers seeking employment 
than to the long term responsibilities of 
manpower budgeting and planned action. 
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1000 JnnDArj * Indinn Homcw ' 

— -Tbn n >«*r «nr — Thf» k'linn nf 

liill — IliiidiJ IIhIi^iouh Liidun 

incntR iiid in Tf«\nncoro 

1001 CfpftUon of iho N W Tronlicr 
Provjncf* 

1001 Iniimn Univorsiticti Act of Lord 
Gii rron 


einee tie * Ini an Jlei <w" vat Founded) 
lOTI The Irivin — Gindhi Pact 
•^Second Hound Table Conference 

1932 Tlio Prime Ministcr’e CointODO®^ 
Airard 

19fl3 Third Session of the Hound 
Conference 


1905 Partihon of Benfjaf -New Govern 
moot of Hist nenua! and Aspam 

1900 Poundalion of Iho Mnfllim LcaRue 

1907 Split between the Moderates and 
the H'ctrcmista 

1900 The Minto Morlc> Reforms 

1910 — 10 Vicorojaltj of Lard Hardioce 

1911— 12 The Coronation Durbar — \i«»t 
of Tbeir Imperial Majesties — Transfer of 
Capital to Dolbi— Reversal of tbc Oeogal 
Partition 

1014 Ptrst World war 


„ Smuts Gandhi Agreement 
lOllf Death of G K Gokbale. 

191C Failure of Indian Qoreromcrtt to 
supply tlifl Mcsopotaoiian arm} — Tbo 
Iiucknunr Pact 


1917 Vmit of tho Secretary of State 
— Mr Mootaga to ladm 


1918 Tho Montford Report 
1019 Martial Law m the Punjab— The 
RIontafin Chelmsford Reforms 
192T) ol "B L 

1921 New L»ci8latures inaufjorated by 
H R n tho Dike of Connaught 
„ The Moplah Rising m Malabar 
1925 The Paddiaon Deputation to Sontb 
Africa. 

Sikh Gorodwaras and Shrines Act, 


192C Tbn Linlithgow Commission —The 
S varaj Party of C R Das and Motilal 
, Murder of Swami Shraddhanand 


1927 The Skeen Goinmittea — The Butler 
Committee on Indian States — The Simon 
Commission 

1980 Tho Sarda Act passed— Ganobiji 8 
, Salt March — First Round Table Con 
^ forenoe 


1931 The Pubhralion of the White Pafer'- 
Joint Select Committee 

1085 Govprnraont of India Act passed 
(August 3 ) 

1937 Burma separated from British ipdi* 
— Proriocrs of Sind and Orissa for^^*^ 
— rirateleffinns under Provincial AatoniJ®? 
-CongresR Ministries in eight province? 
1939 War with German}— ResignatioP 
Congress Ministries— Breakdown 

Aotonom} m tbe CoDgress contri?b^“ 
Provinces 

1910 (Ang ) Annooncement of fntor® 
Government of India by tbe Tieeroy 

1911 Tbe breakout of tbe war 10 theE/tst 

1912 Tbe Cripps Mission and proposals 
— ^’Qoit India Movement 

— Aug 42 Resolutions of Congress 

1913 Retirement of Linlitbgow 
1913— 1C Vicero}alt} of Lord Wavell 
1915 The Simla Conference 

I9fC Cab net Mission Its award (llay 
19 IC) — The Interim Government 

tvseemViy o\ "^ 0 ^^ 

inaagurated 

1917 Moaotbalten’a Declaration of Fe^r 
47 — Annoiincement of Jon© 47 

— Annoancemenb of the formatioD 
two Severe gn Dominions— India 
Pakistan 

1918 Jan 30 Assassination of Gandb'l' 
Sep — Police Action in H}derabad 

1919 Draft Constitution of tbe lodi*^® 
Republic passed into law 

— Integration of States completed 
—King George VI declares India’s Stat^® 
an Republic in the British pAtliame" 

— Indonesia declared RopnbbC'^P 

Soekirno President 



i-ib.rty that wouM u ^ ®®®ayed 
^ndotiag f,ith for ai;. 

Ota . 

-T‘ "■•"’•> 

-—- -^ ^•'«>»h«r., is;;;;- 
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Evacuee Property 


the INDIAN REVIEW 


between Indm ** '’and*’ Pahatan 
multiply rather than K3, *“ 

distribution of oannl „ * ^“sbmir, 
currency difficulties, ibducted ’“w 

problem of elcuee pr?p°ertr4he 
no end to this recurring sermrof ^h f T 
to peace Let us take only Ihf last “t™ 

brochure. The record is pa.nfffi Smg 

esusr 

~ Jo‘‘”“ ^Th- as 

land in’East PuS“ left'by jfushmTX'St 

fan'?‘'^^;e^£ feftTn‘\V,r&‘b^^ 

Hindus and SAhs, the ^0^07^ thJ 
value of land alone being about R« 300 
crores. Tlw difference payable to India 
gi immovable property would be a£o«t 
Rs. 1.000 crores while the total diflferenco 
all properties moS 
and immovable, would run into Rs 3 600 
crores roughly. Surely compensation ’for 
evacuees on such a colossal «calo could 
only be possible on Government level Ic 
that the reason why the Pakistan Govern- 
ment has consistently evaded a settlement 
of the problem on a governmental level i 

Indonesian Republic 

On the 27th of Dec Queen Juliana ^ 
of the Netherlands signed the transfer 
of Sovereignty to the Republic of A 

United States of Indono^m Th°s matw ^ 
the end of 340 yenrs of Dutch CoToma! , 

rule m the Paciflc. After 25 years of ' 

struggle President Soekamo and Dr Haifa 
the Prime llmister and other Indonesian " 
kaders have brought freedom to their people 
They deserve warm congratulations cn the 
completion of a task which is bound to 
have far reaching effects on the future 
set up of Asia. India which has alira^ 
supported their claim to independence has 
reason to bo specially gratified at the 
r conclusion of negotiations m 


^srtmvXLW [jAffVARrm 

s^'wn*’'’ ‘heindonesm 

4 u“ctemeS°™ d“a“S*° f " 

c?nnt™“”''¥i; loss cUr reilk 

new rrfatmn, w,tMndir“lM 

to th.^ inri.e. i i , it IS at“«!tiinoii’ 

cLing ink ‘I’nt Asia i 

Eu”pfa„"‘‘’pow;rnh.'%:™'i‘''“^“'r 

Portuguesa who stiH ^'’1 

mfluence in th° /s .f 
to follow the ‘ 

and the D.‘?ch 'i“^lfe‘''S.s^ 


AAi4i4i^ ^ 

(nl(uiU on/UMfr? /i Mnulf 

4/l*AU^ 

‘fuut a^JH4fafC 

<ulu>d. /„ /u 

.sttrfw nltt, fyf 

t(4,, U4e ,J 
Hi /f^v ft) Yl^ 

tUi 1‘ui- tiHt ha 
f*<tc /fu^f 



i The WORLD of BOOKS i 

(only short notices appear in this section) 


CHARLES FREER ANDREWS : A NARRATIVE 
By BenaTsvdas Chaturvedi and Marjono 
Sykes With a Foreword By M K Gandhi 
George Allen and TJnwin Ltd , London 
ChatUo Andrews, whose life-record, 
needs, in the words of the Mahatma, 
“ no introduction and is its own introdu- 
ction " IS here depicted in the various 
stages of his remarkable service, by the 
authors with a commendable degree of 
fervour and frankness displayed in almost 
every page With an exultant mind ho 
set his face towards the East, at the 
ago of 33 His work at Delhi in the 
first years was animated by a longing that 
the Btudents of his (St Stephen sj College 
should servo outcastes m the spirit m 
which ho had served at homo His 
literary gifts and genius for personal 
mondship did a great deal to bring the 
European missionaries into real touch 
with the Indian national movement He 
advocated strongly the upkeep and 
encouragement of Christian Colleges At 
the call of Santiniketan, he felt that ho 
had the call of the sani/astfi ‘ to give 
myself wholly into the hands of God . , 
and take ^ up whatever work He gives 
mo to do ' . Ho laboured hard to improve 
the condition of Indians m other parts 
of the Empire. At Durban when ho 
met Gandhiji for the first time, ho 
made a gesture of reverence, that 
^uaed an ‘ uproar ’ in the white press. 
«o found Simla worse than. South Afnca 
m the matter of race exclusiveness, 
report on the condition of Indian 
indentured labour m Fiji (1916) was 
f to Gokhalo, most fittingly, as 

It displayed tho temperate and relentless 
osic that marked the great Indian states- 
man Amritsar of 1919 found him deeply 
helping tho Government and 
bodies of inquiry and became 
^^^cceptablo to Europeans that ho 
T ov entry into a church neat 

"This House of God 

15 not for rebels.*’ 

believed, as early as 1921-22, 
1 1 vOmploto and perfect independence 


for India " as a religious principle, 
*‘ because I am a Christian " and played 
his part nobly in the "dusty political 
arena '* of those years . To the cause 
of labour he continued to devote much 
of his time, energy and sympathy. 
Other matters, like the evil of opium 
traffic, also engaged his attention He 
sought for that part of tho Engli-^h 
people who would respond sympathetically 
to his Visva Bharati id'^als His services, 
at the time of the Round Table Con- 
ferences, to Gandhiji in England are 
well-known 

The many-sided labour of love and 
reconciliation that continued to mark him 
down to his last years is described by 
our author* with just that amount of 
detachment and minimum of extracts 
from his statements , correspondence etc, 
as would stimulate and elevate the mind 
and heart of the reader 


A SILVER JUBILEE MESSAGE 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND 
During Its life Xh9 Indian Beview has witnessed 
mnny strange changes in the znmd of your 
country, and it has been a very active pioneer 
m what has been a real value to Indian 
Nationalism 1 hate never ceased to be 

interested jn Indian affnira since 1 first came 
in personal toniact with your wonderful 
country and its wonderful people, and you 
can always rely upon anything I can do in 
a very busy life to promote those things 
which 1 think the Indian Aevteu, and inveelf 
have in common 


which 1 think the Indian Aevteu, and inveelf 
have in common 

I hoTO that a long and useful life ,3 
front of your ifeiiewand that India and its 
people -will coDtiDue to fiourish 
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PROFILFS By G Venk'vtachalain 

Nalanda Publications Bombay 1 

Pries Rs 8 4 

Mr V'^nkatachalam tv^II known almost 
throughout India and Ceylon and among 
discerning Indologists abroad ns nn 
extromely ‘^ntnusiastic and earn^^st student 
of art and of its m anmg for hf“ has 
gather d into this volume n few sketches 
of th“ traits of m n and women whom 
he has known and count d as friends 
and whom h“ has studi'>d from his own 
standpoint as an artist and art critic 
And truly an astonishingly varied and 
interesting group they make from Bhagawan 
Sn Ramana Maharishi nnd Mahatma 
Gandhi and Kr shnaji at on® extreme to 
Banganayaki Kamaladevi Lahtha and 
Padmini and Philomena Thumboo Chetty 
at the othei extreme There are saints 
and jiiamxuklfQS among them and there 
are po ts and savants There aro dancers 
and singers among them and there are 
painters like Ko®nch There aro statesmen 
and scientists and a few Marxists of 
China also thrown m Mr Vcnkatachalara 
we venture to say has had exceptional 
good fortune There must be very few 
indeed who could say that they moved 


With Gandhiji Tagore Ramana Mahan'slii 
freely as their friends 
Taere is an unmistakable touch oi 
first handn ss and fr shn^ss about toes* 
Profiles — and the titl^' sterns chosen ai 
much from a love of modisty as froir 
a love of accuracy for tn°re ar^ quit 
a f“w sk^tch^s h“r3 that ar^ no mor 
than profil s Mr Vonkatachalam has no 
allowed his affectionate r gard for his 
saints or artists or stat^sm n fri nds to 
blind him to th“ir human warts and 
weakn“ss“s He has not allowed conven 
tional estimates to narrow him into exalting 
Ramana Maharishi over Rrishnaji and 
concealing his very individual preference 
for the latter s way of Life And in 
his study of the singers and dancers and 
violinists and painters he has not allowed 
th oretic pr possessions of on© 'ort or 
another to colour or bias his impre^sionistio 
estimates of their achievement and quality 
Mr Venkatochalam however cannot bo 
said to have gone very deep in his analysis 
even of his own impress ons of those he 
has sketched h“re But then obviously 
no lover and enjoyer of things of such 
van^ b auty and worth could go deep 
and remain invincibly a lov er of all of them 


MANSriCLO COLLEGE 
oxroRo 


1l\3\ci4. 

fcvsjJlX. •-'•vA 
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KANNAPPA MtIBALIAE 

who pr n(ed the fret number in Jan 
la at U do ag I a b t Tor tl e Golden 
Jubilee Number m Jan IB50 



TOPICAL CARTOONS 



THE OLD OLD STOR\ 

Oourtwf We 
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USE 

HAMINIA. Oil- 

(Regd.) 

, ,*,fv lonr 

A lo^elj tt Btowa batr. 

X ro'-’- 

T". t for eror 
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VOI] ARE. V^ELCOME amp^ of . 

Betoroleano*^-^^-^^ ^Regd.) 

OTTO OTTO 

I ivi!isr?£Sf3S« 

"' ,..n olU 


KAMINIA TOILET '"J, 

Try thJ9 Bupreme Toilet o v 

KAMINIA SANDAI- 5^ Cliniftlo 

1 The Weal Soap for 

Trotecte the most climate 

non agamst the J dehe'»‘f“* 
It posswsea ft , ®‘ 

prifLe ot SanWjr^ 


^ beautiful complexion 

^ Comes U,ith Proper 
SKl^I CABC 

1 while 08 - SN'J'’' _ 


mce vonr order with ., p g CHEMICAL CO., 

ANGLO INDIAN DR BOMBAY, 2. 

285, Jumma Masiid ' — — 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 

Everybody m this country is aware of tb© fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmst, Taotri 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of tho East and the H est. gifted with supernatural po» 
of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranssbi Pandit Maha Sabhi of 
aod AU'India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcot a 

Jyolishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramcth Chandra Bhallachiryya Jyolisharnab, Samudrikrala 
Jyoiish Shiromani Raj Jyotishi MR AS (Lond ) has won unique fame not only m 1**“ 
but throughout the world in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, M*1»I 

Singapore etc ) and many notable personi from cv cry nook and corner of tho world hai 
sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging hia miglity and supernatural powers 
Th s powerfully gifted groat juan can tell at a glance all about ones past, preaenf 
future, aod with the help ol Yogic and Tantri powers can heal diseases iihah are the dr*"?* 
of Doctors and Kovirajas, can help people to nindillicult law suns and ensure safety 
dangers pi event childlessness and freo people of family unhappiness Hu three impcrt*" 
preoictions (prediction about the British victory on the very dsj — 2nd September, 
of the declaration of last World W»r. prediction of tho achtev eincnt of lodeprndenee ^ 
RAJ-JYOTlSIil the Interim Govt with Pandit Jawahnrlal as th© Premier made on the Jrd September, 1^'* 
and prediction regarding the future of India and Pakistan nhicli liad been sent to the 
Minister of India on the 11th August, 104? and subsequently published in v arious Newspapers) have prove 
correct to the detail amazed people the world over and have non for him unstinted prai e and gratitude 
all quarters including Hit Majeity George the Sixth the Governor of Bengal and eminent loaders of 
He is tho only astrologer in India who was honoured with tho tiile o{ Jyotish Siromani " in 1938 
” Jyotishiatnrat ’ — Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— m 1947 by the Bbiratija F»n^' 
Mahamandal of Calcutta and Barsnathi Pandit Maha Sabha of Benaret— a signal honour that hs^ 
been endor ed on any astrologer in India so far Panditji is now the Coniulting Astrologer ttf 
Eighteen Ruling Princes in India 

Persons who bave lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji, 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 



His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh eaja — '1 have been aslonislied at the superhi‘^*‘ 
power of Fanditji Her Highneis The Dowager 6th Mahareni Saheba of Tripura Stale saya — “ Ifs u 
no doubt a great personage with miraculous power The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Cou'l 
S»r Manmatha Nath Mukherii Kt < soja — The wond'‘rful power ©f calculation and talent of Sriman Bain^*t 
Chandra 18 the only possible outcome of a great fether to a like son, The Hon ble Mshsrajs of Santos* 
& Ex'President of the Bengal kegislalive Council Sir Manmatha Naih Koy Choudhury, 
aeemgnvysoQ hia ptoplieey about nv> future vs truo to words The Honourable Chief Justice Mr B K "Oj 
of Orissa High Cou t sajs — He is really a great persooago with super natural power The Hon ble Mm***^ 
Govt of Bengal, Baja Prsianno Deb Raiko», says — llie wonderful power of calculation oiid_^ TaOtrit 
activities have struck me with greatest astonishment The Hon ble Justice Mr S M Das of Keoojh” 
Slate High Court says — “ I’anditji has bestowed the lifoofmj almost dead sin ’ Mr J A Lawre"** 
Osaka, Japan, writes — ' I was getting good results from your Knvacha and all roy family were passing ■ 
difTerent life since I started wearing ’ Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave, Chicago, Illinois, US 

Amvtica •* 1 have purch8«ed from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions They 

proved satisfactory ’ Mr K Ruchpaul. Shanghai. China —*• I very thing j ou foretoll in writing is tak>'’8 
place with surprising exactness ’ Mr Isaac Mumi Etta Govt Clerk & Interpreter m Deschmnr, 

•• 1. ordered eomo Tahamans from you that had rendered mo wonderful serv ice " Mr B J 

Fernando Proctor. S C, & Notary Public, Colombo Ceylon — * I got icorvellous effects from 
Kavachas on several occasions”, etc, etc ami many others 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case o//hi?«»c. Money lefumJed 

DHANADA KA VACUA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN — Its wearer earns immenso we»^t'' 
with little strugsh'ig And It fulfills the desires without fail Lul shmi resides at his house and gives Iiim 
fame, vast wealth, longlife, all round prosperity m life Price Rs 7.10 Special for Speedy oetion Rs 29** 
Super powerful with extraordinary effects Ft 129.11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA — To overcome enemies it is unique The wearer gets promotio"^” 
services and succeeds m pleasing higher officials In winning m civil or criminal suits it is unparallc' 
This IS also n preventive to any accident or danger Price Ri 9 2 Special for speedy action Ri 3* 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Senialional Bbowal Case wore this Kavacha) Super powerful R«. 18 
SARASWATI KAVACHA — For success in examination and sharp memory Ri 9 9, Special Ri 3^ 
MOHINl KAVACHA — Enables arch foes to bccom© friends and friends more friendly R* I*"® 


Special Rs 34.2 Super powerful Ht 387.14 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCiEl Y (Rcg^-^ 


(7/i« BigQtit, Most BchalU and Oldett Attroiogieal Society in India and iJie For ro»l) 

Head Office t 105 (I R ) Oroy Stieet, ** Bosanta Mivaa ” (Sn Sri Nabagraha dr Kail Temple) Calcutta 

Branch Office “-47, Dharamtola Street, (Bellealey Jonctioo), Calcutta . . . Phone* 0 D 
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LOTUS MILLS LTD., 

SUNDARAPURAM 

PODANUR S. I, Rly. 

Teltohams “ LOTUS ” TelephosB. 

(Podanur and Coimbatore). 124 

Manooiiw Agents iC Seactaiies, 

LOTUS AGENCY LTD., 


Authorised Capital. 

Subscribed £? Paid up capital. 
Spindleage : Spinning 

Under erection. 
Doubling. 


Rs. 7,00,000 
Rs. 2,88,200 
15640 Spindles. 
3200 
648 


Total. 10488 Spindles. 


Counts of Yarn Manufactured 

I9s to 40s and 2|50s and 2/40s. 


Reofslefed Office •* 

SUNDARAPURAM P.O. PODANUR, 
S. I. Rly. 
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TELEPHONE TABLE 



Made out of ROSEWOOD and fitted uitli five 
Foolscap si/c sliding Trays which are accessible 
from both sides. The Top is of standard office-desk 
height and has space enough for Telephone and 
Directory. A very useful desk-side companion. 

Rs. 36. 

CLRION & CO.r 

MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS. 

WEST MAS I ST.. MADURA. 
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Cable- BHUVANA. ’Phono; 82 9 1 

Swadeshi Type Foundry 

[Established i^o6) 

5t. GURUVAFPA CHETTY STREET^ 
CHtNTADRlPET* MADRAS. 


Offer their hearty greetings on the occasion the blew 
Year and Happy Pongal Celebiations to 
their patrons and ft lends 

Producers of eleven languages of types. 

Manufacturers of perforators, lead cutters, 
mitreing machines, punching machines etc. 

Dealers in all kinds of printing machineries 
and accessories. Direct importers of both new 
and rebuilt printing machines from U.K. 
and U. S, A. 

Large stocks of all kinds of machines from 
Wharfedhale to Platen and all varieties of 
printing materials including roller composition 
are always available. 

Sole agents in India for Messrs. Robt. 
D. Delittle, England for English wooden 
poster types, borders and other sundry 
wooden materials. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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MIRRORS THE NATION’S MIND 

FREE INDIA 

SOUTH INDtA'S BEST PICTORIAL WEEKLY 

With an Ait coiet and 
Full page Picime Cieig Wed 

PRIIVCIPAL FEATURES: 

BOMBAY LETTER 

* UP TO THE MINUTE NEWS PHOTOS 

* SPECIAL ARTICLES PROM TOP NOTCHERS 
' PLAN WITH PLANETS 

* A BOOK PAGE 

* NEWS LETTERS FROM WORLD CAPITALS 

* TARZAN SERIAL 

* WORLD S BEST CARTOONS 

* SHORT STORY 

*■ DELHI DESPATCH 

besides fun, film & PICTURES 

Suhsciiption Rates 

SINGLE COPY: 4 As. 6 MONTHS Rs. G ONE YEAR Rs 12. 

Patltctdais From 

FREE INDIA WEEKLY 

53, General Patters Road, MADRAS >2. 
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Can You Employ 
100,000 Salesmen? 

When you advertise in THE MAIL, 
it is as though some one hundred 
thousand salesmen were worTcing 
for you daily, entering the very 
hearts of families, speaking your 
message, impressing your good 
name on numberless minds. 


A SMALL ADVERTISEMENT DAILY IN 
THE CLASSIFIED COLUMNS MAY 
mean a big BUSINESS 
OPPORTUINITY. 


enquiries for rates solicited. 



POST BOX NO. 1, MOUNT ROAD MADRAS 2. 



jj^bies t»-‘ f. M- 
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SRINiOHI 

LIMITED 

MADRAS 

Dealers in 

Electrical goods 


and 

Wiring 

Contractors. 

P}ione, 3170 


Phone • 86680 

292, NETAJI ROAD 


EDWJIBO ElllOTI’S RD. 

0. r., MIDRAS 


Mytipore, MlOftAS 


E. May '60. 


THOUGHT 

INDIANS New NATIONAU WEEKl-Y PUBLISHED 
every SATURDAY FROM DELHI 

EDITED BY 

ARTHUR lyiQQRE 

HIGH GRADE THOUGHT PROVOKING ARTICLES ON POLITICS. 

art, literature and cinema. 

EMINENT MEN OP LETTERS AMONG ITS REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 
BE UP^TO DATE 

and always advertise in “THOUGHT” 

Hates on appheation to the ; — 


PJanager, THOUGHT, 

ABM7 PRESS HOUSE, KHYBER PASS, 
DELHI. 
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{^ANDARY ISSO 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

(Slarloa by SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN 1800) 

The Premier English montlil; conducted by the Monks of the Rsmskrishnn Order, demoted 
to universal religion, comparative philosophy end keeps its readers m touch <rith the 
cultural side of ladiaa national hfo, both ancient and modern 
S5th >ear begins from January ItlSO 

BADIKDRANATK TAGORE “admire its ivritings as contributions to pure Xodian 
culture.” 

SIR S BADHAKRISHNAN • ** I haie been a regular reader of Prahuddha Bharatc and 
can say iliat its aamty in dealing inth religious doctrine and 
discipline has been ils most impressiie characteristics ” 

COUNT HERMANN KEYSCRLISG “ I thuiL PrabuddUa Bharata is one of the most 
interesting and important magazines that ono can find to day la 
any country ” 

Annual Subscription : Inland Rs. 5, Burma Rs. 6 ; 

Foreign t4sh>, U, 5. 4 Dollars, 

ior a cofnpUt' hit of our other pnblicaUoni phase op^fy lo 

ADVAITA ash RAMA 

I (PUBLICATION DEPT) 

h, Wellinglon Une. CALCUTTA-iJ 


THE PEOPLE 

(INDIA’S NATIONAL WEEKLY REVIEW) 

Published every SUNDAY 
A progressive Journal 
for 

Every educated Adult 
conlamlng : critical and analytical notes on 
CURRENT AFFAIRS, BOOKS, ARTS, ENTERTAINMENTS (5- SPORTS 

EDITOR “FEROZ CHANP 
Yearly subscription Rs. 21, Half-Yearly subscription Rs. M. 

Single Copy Annas Eight 
POST BOX 71 A 

760, Madarsa Road, Kashmere Gate, DELHI. 
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Are you thinking of 


your next holidays? 


UDAIPUR 

is an ideal spot for you. 

Lovely lakes and rugged hills, quiet and 
picturesque, greet you with changing 
colours of glorious sunset away from the 
noise and distraction of city life. 


nfliiiier 


IN THE SLAVE GIRL’S GARDEN, UDAIPUR 

Moderate climate, healthy surroundings, wild 
life and plenty of excursion sites. Do not miss 
CHITOR, the home of Rajput Romance, 


FOR FARTICULARS APPLY FOR A BROCHURE TO, 

THE TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT. 

RAJ ASTI3[A.1V RAILWAY 

UDAIPUR 
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A PIONEERING ENTERPRISE 

THE TR&VANCORB RAYONS LIMITED 


Registered & Factory OfFices : 


" Rayonpuram Perambavoor p; o. 
(Via. Alwaye) 

(United State orTravancore & Cochin.) 


Produclion of Transparent Paper has begun 
(Sizes : 30 X 20 in Reams or in Rolls of any given size). 
Schedule capacity; Ji/j/ tons per da/. 


Trade Enquiries are solicited. 

The Rayon Plant is expected to go into production 
very shortly. 

Managing Agtnls : 

EMGETB & SONS (travancosb) ltd.. 


PERAMBAVOOR. 



Matching the 

against each loh to he employer 
daily headache of many ^ ^ ^ 

Why not relieve prohlema 1 

give over your rooruitmen p 

to the Employment Excha g 

The Employment EMhang ^^j^geries 
eraployr'^®^^ seekers or , 
aJsortsthem oul degree 

qualifications experienc ^ — an 

Stahill while the Training Centr®= 
integral part of EmPl^y„eeda 

Service— train men to suir 
of industry. , i helping 

Trained workers are he real 

;; 

^A^^JI^tial State Organization 


ISSUED 6'' 

/IND EMPIO'^MENT 


m% 




is ^ 
J # 


The Employment Exchange 

.a a free and impartial Service 

It brings employers and em- 
ploymdnt seekers together 
and leaves the final selection 

to the employers 


niarrlORAIE GENERAL OF RESETTLEMEN 
“SrOF LABOUR GOVT OF INDIA. 
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Are you thinking of 


your next holidays? 


UDAIPUR 

is an ideal spot for you. 

Lovely lakes and rugged hills, quiet and 
picturesque, greet you with changing 
colours of glorious sunset away from the 
noise and distraction of city life. 



IN THE SLAVE OIBL’S GARDEN, UDAIPUR 

Moderate climate, healthy surroundings, wild 
life and plenty of excursion sites. Do not miss 
CHITOR. the home of Rajput Romance. 

FOR FAIlTJCULAnS APPLY FOR A BROCHURE TO. 

THE TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, 

k.ajastb:a.n railway 

UDAIPUR 
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^ PIONEERING ENTERPRISE 

THE TRAVAHCORE RAYONS LIMITED 


** Rayonpuram Perambavoor P; O. 
Registered & Factory Offices : (Via. Alwaye) 

(United State ofTravancore & Cochiri.) 


Produclion of Transparent Paper has begun 
(Sizes : 30 X 20 in Reams or in Rolls of any given size). 
Schedule capacity : 1 i/a tons per day. 

Trade Enquiries are solicited. 

The Rayon Plant is expected to go into production 
very shortly. 


EMCETE & SONS (titayancobe) ltb., 

PERAMBAVOOR. 
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A. V. THOMAS & COMPANY, LIMITED 

{I'inORPOmTPP IV 'TRA^AVCOaF) 

RcgisUicd omco i. n««l office.- ALLEPPEY. 

TeUsraiOB: { B?o’' i'oibi'liSSto, “TaOSf” Tcltpkoae Is, !3A, 15B. 
Branches ; Kott&yara Qutlon, Tfnaodrtin), Nhgercoil, Cochin and Cahcut. 
MAKAGIXa AGL^'TS FOR — 

^ ,, Planlmg Section Indusinst A Engineering Section 


1. The Highland Produce Co Lid 

2. The Midland Rubber A. Produce Co Ltd 

3. The Rejagwj Rubber & Produce Co Ltd 

4. The Kalpetta Estates Limited 
5 The Fnngford Estates Limited 

6. The Nehiatnpalby Tea A. Prodaeo Co Ltd 

Insurance. 

CAj«/ ^penJs 

For the Eastern Federal Union fnsuronce Co , 
Limited 


Industrial A Engineering Section 

1 Drunton A Co Engineers Lid. 

2 <^ir Yarn A Pcvtitea Ltd 

3 The Ajurvedic Compound Tmclurea Ltd 


Shipping 

ChttJ Agctilt 

For I Isthmian Steamship Linec, 

2 The Uniicrsaf Steamship A Transport 

Co Limtted, 

3 Dominions Trading Co Ltd. 


Importers, Exporter* Estate Agents Clearing ond Forwarding Agents 
DEALING IN TEA, HUOSER PEPPER. CVRtMMOM. COFFEE. CASHEW NUTS, 
MALABAR PRODUCE AND ELECtRONlA RADIOS. 

Stockists and Supplier* of Timber aud Furniture, Arbesto* Cement Products, Caltez 
Products and lubricants. Motor Tjres and Tubes All Estate rcfiuisite* etc . etc , 
TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


A PROBLEM SOLVED: AT COIMBATORE: 


Please visit our New Residential Hotel at: 
The Art’s CoWege Road, Goimhatore, 
South India: Rooms with Attached Baths 
and Modern Sanitation: 

COTTAGES ; FAMILY ROOMS ; SINGLE ROOMS: 
Fully Furnished, Airy and Self-contained : 

Wire: 'TYOODLANDS " COIMBATORE or Phone: 373. A 

WOODLANDS HOTEL, 

THE GARDEN nOTGri OF THE SOUTH 
MADRAS, t4, ® PHONE; Q646t 
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LOYAL TEXTILE MILLS LIMITS® 

MADRAS 

Telegram* : “ SITAVOR ” Jladraa Telephone • 4662. 

CAPITAL. 

Authorised ... K*.. 1,00,00,000 

Issued, Subscribed and Paid up ... „ 48,41,000 

Spindleage. 24,242. Loom<5. 224 

HOARD Of DIRLCTORS 

A. V. THOMAS, Esq , J. LOOMCHAND SAIT, Esq , 

S. 8 NATARAJAN, Esq, MOHAME0 JAEFAB HASSAN SAIT Esq, 

W. P, A. SOUNDARAPANDYA NADAR, Esq., S. G JAYAKAJ NADAR, Fsq , 

\MILLS AT 

KOVILPATTI, (Tinnevolly DistncD—Telegrams : MILLS " IConlpatti. 

AfAA'Cfi ACTURINO 

MULLS, LONG CLOTHS & YARNS 
LOYAL FABRICS COST LESS AND LAST LONGER 
INSIST ON LOYAI 4 FOR LONG-WEAR 
AfANAOJNO A0ENT5 . 

SOUTHERN AGENCIES UMITEP* 

2 21. FIRST LINE BEACH, 

MADSAS 


Tel.phon== m "SWADESHI” 

TH® YIJAYALAKSHMI MILLS LTD. 

POST BOX NO, II. 

s. mam. 

® 

YARN PRODUCED FROM IDs. to 60s. 

AfanagtRy Agents £ Secrefortes ; 

GUPTA AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

POST BOX NO. 1 1. COIMBATORE. 

INOiAH USOUR: INDIAN MANAGEMENT: 


INDIAN CAPITAL : 
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Fast pi'ogr'essing ! 


Kbishna Pictubes’ 


VANASLNDARI 

The pen-picture you will love to see 
from the pen of ELANKOVAN 


Starring . 


T 

o I Knshnan 
^ 0 Jayaraman 
" Ba asubraraamam 

p„i,"®’®®“l>ramaniam 
If I™?''**'' Bamasami 
Kulathu Mani 
™ S Earuppiah 


o' S ®“i“kuman 
S Varalakshmi 
T. ^ Mathuram 

T ? ®“’'“"‘haTa 

Baby Kuchalakumar! 
Lalitha Padmmi 

s Menaka Parm+h, 

Human Vanaja Hajam*^ 

& Many othoi^, 

JIusxc : 

Ganasaraswathi D. K. Pattammal 
Isaikuyil P. A. Poriyanayaka 


Studio : 

newtone 


T. R. 


^‘’■oction ; 


BAGHUNaT{j 


KRISHNA PICTURES 

madras - i-y. 
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OFFERING THE YEAR’S MOST 
OUTSTANDING PICTURES! 

TO 

KARNATAKA 

M. R. A. PRODUCTIONS’ 

“MAN A DESAM” 

(TELUGU) 

Starring — 

KRISHNAVENI, NAGIAH, NARAYAN RAO, 

N. T. RAMA RAO, HEMALATA, KANCHAN, 

Etc. Etc. 

Direction PRASAD, 


£ A SttBBA RAO Sr SOBANACHELLA 
PRODUCTIONS 

“VILLAGE GIRL” 

(TELUGU) 

Featuring : 

ANJALI DEVI, NAGESWARA RAO, N T RAMA RAO, etc. etc. 

Direction : B, A, SUBBA RAO, 

Contact for Mysore State, South Kanara 
and Coorg- rights 

YASHOBHAi FILMS COKPOfi ATION 

156, Gandhi Nagar, BANGALORE CITY—-^ 
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GENERAL PAPERS LTD. 

11 & 12. FIRST LINE BEACH 
madras 

OANY & CO.) 

largest stockists 


papers, news print, boards stationery 
book-cloth, printing inks etc. 


Telegrams: PAPERMALL P.O Box No 1266 Telephone; 3075 
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KADRI MILLS W LTD. 

SINGANALLUR 

COIMBATORE 


Authorised 

Capital 

Rs. 

1 6 lakhs 

Issued 


Rs. 

12 

Paid up 

»> 

Rs. 

•2 „ 






13464 Spindles 

Counts of yarn Manufactured 
20s to 80s Carded 

® 


an aging Agents : 


6. KRISHNA & Co., 

SINGANALLUR 

COIMBATORE 
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OVER 75 YEARS OF BREQUALLED SOCIAL SERVICE 

OBlEitTAL GOnERIIMEIir SecUBITY IIFE ASSURANCE CO , UD. 

(rsTD 1874) 

„ BDILBINGS, FORT, BOMBAY. 

FACTS AND FIGURES MUST INSPIRE CONFIDENCE 
niSULTS OF 25th Trilnniai. valuation as at 
SlBt bECEMBEU 1948 
SURPLUS Rs. 3,39,87,230 

> R«. 12/8 per Rt 1,000 per anRum under 

BONUSES { Wko'e Life Aiiurance Police! 

DKCLABED | R*. 10/> P^r R* I,000 prr ennum under 

FAdoMtineftt A furence Peiteiei 
AN JNGBJELASX- OF 25 a, OV^R TJJF FO^USSS 
DtCLARED FOR The PREVIOUS TRIENNIUM 
OUTSTANDING VALUATION RESULTS 

insure with 

INDIA'S PREMIER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Branch Office 

" ORIENTAL BUILDINGS," 

^ , . Armenian st g t, madras 

OriiEB Bnescera iw South indte panf^aiore, Coimbatore, Madura Trichmopoly» 
Tritandtum aod Vizagopatam 


HOUSE FOR QUALITY 



(Regd. Trade Mark Application No. 140755) 

Celrltcratc the i 7 mHf/Mrof; 07 » of lifpubl'r 
of India iiith chon o selections f torn 

KATHAYEE SILK EMPORIUM 

EAST MADA STREET, MYLAPORE. MADRAS 
LAHGE SELECTIONS AVAILABLE IN 
LATEST DESIGNS OF 
KOLLEGAL SILK SAREES 
LACED DHOTIES 
AND 

DHUPTAS, ETC IN ATTRACTIVE 
COLOUR AND BORDERS 
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TELLGRAMS: TARAFORE & CO. 


TELEPHONr.: 84128. 


TARAPORE & Co. 

ENGINEERS ANB CONTEACTOES 

iO, MOUNT HOAD, MAMAS 

UNEEETA'KE 

DESIGN AND CONSTEUCTION OF 

BU ILTIN as 

B E I D 6 E S 
E 0 A D S 
E. C. STEUCTUEES 


E.T.C. 
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INDO- COMMERCIAL 

R£CD OHJCE 

MAYAVARAM 


BANK 


LTD. 

CMfMl DFfia 

MADRAS 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
ISSUED & SUBSCRtBEO CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVED FUND 


RS. 25.00.000 

2t.2S.OOO 

ie. 75 . 00 Q 

.. to.00.000 


OFFICES IN MADRAS CITY 

NetajJ Subashchantfra Bose Road, Theagarayanagar 
Mylapore, Periamet and Tripitcane. 


J} If A NC RES 


AMBASAMUDRAM 
AMBUR 
ANAKAPALLE 
CHIDAMBARAM 
OKITTUR (COCHIN) 
OUDDALORE N.T 
OUDDALOUE O T. 
ERODE 

kanohefpuram 

KARAIKUDf 

KUMBAKONAM 


JIATHURAI 
M ARUTER 

NAGAPATTINAM 

PALGHAT 

PARAJJAKUDI 

rCDUKOTTAH 

RAMNAD 

SHIVALI 

TADFPALLIGUDFM 

TANJORE 

TENKASI 


TIRUNEU ELI JUNCTION 

TIRUNELVELI TOWN 

TIRUCHIRAPaLLI 

TUTICORIN 

VEDARANi'AM 

VELLORE 

YUAVAPURAM ITIRUVARUR) 
VILLUPURAM 
VIRUDIIUNAGAR 
& 

vizianagaram 


(8> 


g Business of Every Description Transacted 
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CHOOSE FOR YOHR COHSTEOCTIORS 


BRAND 



BRAND 


ffiAEGilOEE PATTEEH ROOFING TILES 

CEILINGS : RIDGES , FLOORINGS C* A. 6", HOLLOW BLOCKS 
AND TERRA COTTA PRODUCTS and 
HVDRAULICAUV PRESStD 

CEMENT MOSAIC TILES 

IN SUPERIOR SHADES 


Pioduced and paied nndet erpeit supo vision 
WIDELY USED BY RAILWAYS, P. W. D AND THE DISCERNING PUBLIC. 


Mamifacturtd by ' 

SRI KRISHNA TILES & POTTERIES (MADRAS) LTD, 

"hdanaglng Agents . 

A. K. RANGANATHAM & SONS LIMITED. 

Office: ” Kamaravijajam ”, Mjlapore, Madras. Phone: 6G564. 

Sales SnowRooir* 1/52*A, Ssdenbnms Road, P.T , Madras Phone: 4278. 

Pactort: Ticumaogalam PO Via Vjllivakkam, Madras 10. Phone- 8755. 
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“STROMBERG- CARESON” 

AIR circulator 
(MADF IN AUSTRALIA) 

250 Volts A. C. Single phase 
Give Bree/e to a distance of 40 feet 

• 

SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 
Big Offices 
Workshops 

Cinema Studios Etc. ‘ 

Rs« 600 /- each nelt F. O H. Madras. 

P. NATESAN & Co., Ltd,, 

10, Mount road, MADRAS 

Telophouo- PEENATESCO., Phono- 


THE HOME FOR SWEETS 



THE ARYA BHAVAN 

GOVINDAPPA NAICK STREET 

G. T., MADRAS. 


Phone : 3556. 
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MINERVA 

the one and only air-conditioned cinema in the south. 

DAVIDSON STREET, G. T.. MADRAS 

Has Pleasure m Announcing 
A Film Fare of First Class First Run Pictures 
The Exclusive Productions of 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

Commencing 30th December, 1949. 

YVONNE DE CARLO CHARLES COBURN 

SCOTT BRADY JOHN RUSSELL 

in THE GAL WHO TOOK THE WEST 

(In Technicolor) 

7*0 he followed by such attractions as 


(In Technicolor) 

, BAGDAD 

featuring MAUREEN O’HARA, 
PAUL CHRISTIAN. 

buccaheer's girl 

olarring YVONNE De CARLO 
COMMANCHE 

territory 

*’‘“«ing MAUREEN O'KARA, 
MaoDONALD CAREY 

The kid from 

TEXAS 

With AUDIF MURPHY, 

gale storm 
yes, sir, 

THAT'S MY BABY 
DONALD O'CONNOR. 
CHARLES COBURN, 

, ^ SIERRA 
leaturing AUDIE MURPHY 
WANDA HENDRIX 

TOMAHA'WK 
CURTAIN CALL AT 
CACTUS CHEEK 
Donald o’connor, 
gale storm 


And Many 


SWORD IN THE DESERT 
with DANA ANDREWS 

ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
MEET THE KILLER, 
BORIS KARLOFF 

ilivEgal entry 

with HOWARD DUFF, 
MARTA TOREN. 

Lady gambles 

starring BARBARA STANWYCK 
ROBERT PRESTON 

PANTHER'S MOON 
Starring MARTA TOREN. 

FAMILY 

HONEYMOON 

with OLAUDETTF COLBERT 
FRED MacMURRAY. ' 

WOMAN IN HIDING 
otamng it>A LUPINO 
HOWARD DUFF. 

ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
MEET 

THE INVISIBLE MAN 

More 


MATESAN'S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
Price Rs 3 each 

Ram Moliun Roy Lord StnHa 

Sir D. E. Wacha Sir W. Wedderbu^ 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Ili. 3 each 

Indian Judgei. Sketches of 21 famous Judg^* 

Indian Chrlitiani, Sketches of famous lodun 
Christians. *" 

Earnout Partis BiogTSphical sketches of fourie.Q 
eminent Parsls. 

Indian Sclentlilt Sketches with an account 
POLITICS 

Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule 

BY MAHATMA GANDHI 
“It 19 certainly my good 
fortune that this booklet 
Is receiving wide attention. 

It IS a book which can 
be put into the hands of 
a child.'*— 

New Edition. As. Eight 

FeMowsblp of Faltlii and Unity of ReUsiont. 
By Mahatma Gaadhi. Edited by Prof Abdi,j 
Majid Khan. Re One. 

Congress Presidential Addresses. 

Containing full test of Presidential Addresse^^ 
Rs. 4. 



Erolulton. 


By A. 


By Babu Govlad^ 
INDIAN TALES, 

Indian Taiea of Fun, Folly and Folklore. Bs. 2 

Select Talcs from »h« Sanskrit Dramatists. 
Contenta- Saknntala. Malavikagnimitra, UUar^. 
charitra, Nagananda and Mudrarokshasa. Re One. 

The idiot’s Wife By Dr. Nareeh Chunder Sei, 
Gupta. M A , D L As, 8. 

Sakunlaia. By Komala Satthianadban. As. 6. 
Maitreyl. By Pt Sitanath Tattvabhushan As. 4* 
Dr. S RADHAKRISHNAN’S WORKS 
^(Nole cAon^e tn Price) 

Freedom and Culture. Be. 1.8. 

The Heart of Hindustan. Re. 1-8. 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupees Two each 
Valmlltl Ram»yaiia. Text In Devaosgari and 
English Iranslation. Foreword by the Rt. Hoa 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., c H 
The Mababhsrats. Text m Devanagan A Eoglist 
Tracwlaiion. Foreword by Dr. Sir 8. Badhakriaboaa 
The Srimsd Hhagavsta Text In Devansgan 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr. Sir 
P. 8. Sivoswami Aiyar 

Upakhyanamala Text in DevanagorJ Foreword 
by l)r. SirC P. Baroaswami Aiyar 

The Upaniib*ds. Selections from the lOS 
Upacusbads. Text lO Sanskrit .Devanagan. With 
a Foreword by Prof. 31, Hiriyanna, »r.A. 

Prsiyers. Praises end Psalms. Text in Deraoa 
ganand English Translation, Foreword by Uahatms 
Qaodhi. 

Sankara's Select Works Text in Deiansgsri 

RELIIaIOv and PHILOSOPHY 
Atpicis of ihe Vedanta: A Symposinm, Re 2. 
Bhsgavad Gita. Text in t>evaQasari and Eogluh 
Translation. By Dr Annie Besant. As 8. 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Govinda Pas Rs S 
Temples Churches and Afosques. By Yakut 
Haaau C8 illus Be 1-8. 

The First Four Csllfs By Ahmed ShaB. Re. 1 
WORLD TEACHERS 

Re. One each. i 

Sri Rama t His Life and Teaehfegs By 

M R, Sarspatkumaran, tra. 

Jesus Christ • By Mr. S K. George. 
Sankarsebsrya. By B.S Suryanarayana Sutrl. 

Sn Krishna I His Life and Teachings By 

Mr. M R. SompatkumaraD. 2nd Edn. 

Life and Teaebiogs of Zoroaster. By Prof. 
A R. Wadia. 

Buddha. By D. Dharmepala. 4th Edn, 

Prophet Muhammad. By Ahmed ShsQ and 
Yakub Hasan 

GENERAL 

50 Yesrs Id the Service of the Nsllon: 

A Golden Jubilee Souvenir recording the nation’s 
progress through lifty years of G. A Natesan & Co e. 
publiraliuns By D Natesan. With Foreword by 
His Excellency C. Rajagopalachanar. Kb. Two. 

Books That Have Isfluenced Me ; A Symposium 
-by the Rt. Hon. Sastn, Sir C. V. Raman, Dr. C. 

, Jinsrejadasa, Justice M. C. Chagla, Mr. C. Raj'sgopala* 
chan. Sit B. J, adta, 1C Natarajsn. Mr. Dihp Eumst 
Roy. Rajkuman Amnt Kaur. Prof. 31. Ruthi^wsmy* 
Mr B Saojeeva Ran and Sic 0. P. Roroaswami Alroi. 
Price Bo l-S.O. Postage extra. 

Three Great Acharyast Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madhwa. Rs. 3. 

North Indian Saints. fRamanond to Bam 
Tirath) Rs. 2 

Chaiianya to Vivekansnda. Lives of the sslnts 
of Rengol. Ra. Two. 

Leaders of the Brabmo Samaj. Rs 1-8. 
famous Battles In Indian History. By T. G* 
Subrohmanyara, ua.i.t. Re. 1. 1 u 

Malabar end Its Folk. By Mr. T. K. Gop*» 
Fanikkar, BA. Bs. 2. ....t 

Shaketpeare's TVagediet : King Lesr, Ms®l>w"* 
Hamlet and Othello. By Dr. William Miller. R* * 




A. NATESAN Sf CO., PUBLISHERS a BOOKSELLERS, ESPLANADE, MADRAS 





NATESAM'S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
Pric* Us 3 each 
" Moliun Roy Urd SJwh*. 


SJe D. E. W.cht 


Sir W. Wedderfaurn 



Indiaa NaHonal Evolutii 
Mazumdar. Re 3 ' 


By A. C. 
;e of Indrti By Bab« Qoyindo 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 


NATIONAL biographies 
P rice Re. 3 each 

Indian Judge!. Sketchea of 21 famowa Judge*. 

Indian CbrlieJani Sketchea of famoua lodian 
Chriatiaoa. 

Famou! P*T»i« Biographical ekelehes of foun©an 
eminent Parsis. 

Indian Sclentlilt Sketches with an account of 
f&oir Betsettcehee, 

POLITICS 

Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule 

BY MAHATMA QANDm 
“It IS certainly my good 
fortune that this booklet 
18 reoeiving wide attention. 

It IS a book which can 
be put into the hands of 
a child.*’— ffaniAi, 

New Edition. As Eight 

Fellowship of Fattfaf and Unity of Religions. 
By Mahatma Gandhi. Edited by Prof. Abdul 
Majid Khao. Re One. 

Congress Presidential Addresses (1911-1934.) 
Contamidg full text of Freeideotinl Addresaea, 
Ra. 4. 


INDIAN TALES, 

Indian Tales of Fttu, FoUy and Folklore^ Rs. 2. 

Select Tales from the Sanskrit DramalUis 
Contents' Sakuntala, Malavikagnlmitra, Utiaram*. 
charitra, Nagananda aod Mudrarokshasa. Re, One. 

The Idiot’s Wife By Pr^ Naresh Chuniler Sen 
Gupta, M A., D I. As, S .. 

Sakunlaia. By Ktunala Satthianadban As. 0. 
Maitreyi. By Pt. Sitanath Tattvabhushan As. 4i 
Dr. S. RADHAICRISHNaN’S WORKS 
'(No/e change in Price) 

Freedom and Culture. Be 1-8. 

' The Heart of Hindustan. Re. 1-8. 


Price Rupees Two each 
Valfflttcl Ramayana. Text in Pevanagari ssdt 
English IransJatJOJi. Foreword by the lit. Eca | 
V> 8, Srinivasa Sastri, r.c , c n i 

The Mababhsrata. Text in Devanagari A EcgCil f 
Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir 8. Badhakrubtu ; 

The Srimad Hhagavsta. Text in Pevsnaysnl 

and English Translation Foreword by Dr, Sir | 
P. 8. Sivoswami Aiyar I 

Upekhyenamele Text in DevsasgarL Forerord^ 

by l)f Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyar. } 

The Upanfsbsds Selections from the 109 / 
Upamshada Text in Sanskrit .Devanagan. Will < 
a Foreword by Prof M. Hirtyanna, ' 

Prayers, Praises and Psalms. Text in Devsns i 
gari and English Translation. Foreword by Uahstmi ' 
Gandhi. 

Sankara's Select Works Text in Deiansgsrl 
aad Engiiah treasiattoa * 

RELHaIOV and philosophy 

Aspiclt of the Vedanta : A Symposium. Rs. 2 
Bhagavsd Gita. Text in Devanagan and English i 
Translation. By Dr Annie Besant. As 8, 

Hindu Eihiea. By Babu Govjoda Das. Rs S 
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THE RAILWAYS OF IMDIA 


The Railways of India look forward with cooddeoce to an era of 
Qsefol Bcfcinty by making tbeir full contiibution to the social and economic 
development of the New Repoblio 

India’s Railways now belong to her people The common man has s 
stake m the Railways in that their revenaes go into the general coffers 
and the Railways are admioistered on behalf on the people by tbeir own 
representatives It is in this cootent of national interest that the part 
which Railways play in the economic life of the ooontr> should be viewed 

The Pailwajs of lodia cover a length of nearls S4 000 miles and 
have a cipital outlay of 775 Crores of rnpees In 1046 49 tbeir gross 
earnings arnoonted to 233 Crores of rnpees The Railwajs thns constitote 
the largest commercial and pablio oliiity undertaking of the nation 

Railway Admioistratioos nr© now senonsly engaged in devising wajs 
and means of tcnpcoving their service and thereby eohanciog tbeir osefat 
ness Tbeir paramonot interest at present is to make travel more 
comfortable — paiticnlarly for tbe Third Class passenger, who cootribates most 
to railwa) revenues Cvery cfTort is being made to provide better amenities 
to passengers by putting on additional trams additional conches to trams 
improving the condition of Waiting Rooms nod Restaurants Platforms etc 
arranging for tbe eapply of driokiog water ©to Efforts are also beiog 
made to build more coaches of an improved design and to make available 
n larger nudber of locomotives 

While th© Bailwajs are etrainiog cverj nerve to improve their service, 
they ennnot^make mneh progress, wilboat the co operation of the pnblio 
Tbe gaio-> — and losses — of tbe Railways are those of the people themselves 
Tickctless Travel is an evil which has to be put down The ticketless 
traveller is an anti social elcnicnt nod ts an obstacle to national 
advancement Railways welcome the co operation of the pnblio in creating 
a strong opinion against the prevalence of this anti social activitj By 
etrongU discouraging tickctless travel and by asoisting Railway staff m 
detecting such cases, they will bo tendering an invaluable service to society 

Thongh the present floaocial situation of tho country calls for 
stringent economies the Railways do not propone to curtail the provision 
of essential amenities for the pnblie They fnlly hope that tho measures 
cow adopted by them will lead to better conditions of travel 

Th© Railways as an integral pact of the country « economy 
confidently hope to eerve tho Nation in her march towards progress 
enjoying tho goodwi'l and co operation of tho public 
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of taxos {e g , taxes on income) is levied 
and collected by the Union but tho 
proceeds are shared between the Govern- 
ments of tho Union and tho units 

Tho Indian constitution repeats the 
Canadian precedent of arming the federal 
Government with immonso powers There 
does not seem to bo any danger hero 
that these powers will be as they were 
for a long time in the case of Canada 
whittled by an interpretation of tho 
constitution imposed on her from outside 
Certain powers, however, are likely to 
contribute to serious friction between the 
Union and tho units unless as is very 
likely tho Government of the Union 
Wisely refrains from using these powers 


The states ha\o been endowed with 
uniform functions and equal authority 
Despite largo areas reserved for tho 
federal Oovernmout and a still larger 
area to bo occupied both by tho federal 
Oovornment and tho Governments of tho 
units tho functions to bo discharged by 
tho states take noto of all tho recent 
dovelopmonts in Goscrnmontal activities 
and make tho states vital instruments 
of national policy Public order adminis- 
tration of justice local «olf*Govomment 
education, medical relief, preventive and 
curative agriculture forests ftshorios 
industry trade and commerce withm tho 
"itato, roads and ’aatc^^\ays not of 
national magnitude relief of tho disabled 
and unemployable are all subjects of 
concern for the states Social insurance 
laliour \\olfaTO and trado unions would 
certainly bo better cared for by being 
field It may bo 
allied that diaided authonty m «omo of 
the«e subjects ma> lead to divided 
councils and an attempt at evasion 
♦ K ^tatfs of their obligations m 

the«o matters under the plea that tho 
finance and 

therefore, better regulate them 

provisions of 

the much maligned section 93 of tho 
1335 mav by 
on th 0 m.th V ^T^serous encroachment 
on tht authority of the units thouch it 

.r-.y eqinlly be d^fond-d " y 

n.ec^arj m v:e^y of th/ unple” 


experience of tho working of certain 
states m recent years It is likely 
however that it may become obsolete by 
non use, except in the ' states ' emerging 
out of old Indian India ' These provisions 
enable the federal Government to admi- 
nister a state as a centrally administered 
area, if it is satisfied that it is 
impossible to carry on tho administration 
in accordance with the normal provisions 
for the organization of the Government 
of a state As things stand at present, 
it could have been easily held that in 
Eastern Punjab P E P S U , West Bengal 
and Madhya Bharat it is not pocsiblo 
to carry on the Government successfully 
under tho present constitution But to 
argue from that that tho only alternative 
IS centrally inspired gubernatorial rule m 
these areas js only an escapism If similar 
things happen agam under the new 
constitution the Union government would 
allow the states tho latitude it has allowed 
them today If it does not it would 
play into the hands of its opponents 
It would be easy for a political party 
to gam n swooping electoral victory in 
a state by representing that its opponents 
deprived the states of its right to rulo 
itself Tho political backwardness of tho 
states may, however, nece«sita+A 
assumption of govornmont ’in VSsc new 
units by the centre 

Besides the territories of tho units 
forming the federation tho Govommmt 
of tho Union governs fourteen ' tomtones ' 
as centrally administered areas ThA-o- 

th'r,, \rrSr“orne"rs'’S'™ 

with-s^ -f 

affinities Tnesc tomtorit ^ 
by Cnief Commissioners gome 
local legislatures of 
others may oven be given “wn, 

mimst-rs or a groun of ^'^Obnoil of 
addition The Presence of m 

territories adL*^,^® “°ntra!ly 
the task of th« ^nimenselTr +1 

Umon and is responsiHo7™“®"‘ of the 
of oertain minisC'^Xch 


®‘eht other- 
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Wise have been suporfluouB as irdepondent 
units of Government 
An attempt has b-^en made to check 

the creation of a double set of olScialt. 

federal and local'“for several purposes 
The government of the Union can vo«»t 
the government of a state or its ofB lals 
■with power to exercise federal fun tions 
as Its agents To mato the as<' impt on 
of agen>^y functions attractive for the 
government of a state the Union Govern 
ment undertakes to pay it for its share 
of the work 

The Republic would have in the Supreme 
Court Its highest appellate tribunal 
and would not depend upon the Privy 
^uncil to perform that function The 
Supreme Court would also servo as the 
guardian of the constitution mtorpretme 
it and enforcing ita provisions against all 
guilty of encroaching on fhora It has 
been granted the right to grant special 

This would throw down all barriers to 
approach it and make access to its doors 
easy Every state would have a Hieh 
Court or mako uso of one eituated m 
another state Tho mri«diotLOn of the 
^gh Court has boen enlarged so as to 
hnns revenue oases as well under its 
purview Tho independence of subordinate 
judiciary has been s'oiired by bringing 
“f »o High 

&urt which Itself would hs tree from 
tho control of the government of tho 
uml All lie judges would be appointed 
by the government of tho union It m 
practice of drawing 
upon the judges of one High Court to sem 
as Chief Justice or an associate judge m 
another High Court may continue unaWed 
Tho introduction of a stirtiU <s»ro.» 
in tho now republic has bLn rJnd^d 
impossible by entrusting tho work rf « 
omitment promotion and demotion of puX 
servants to Pubho Services Commissmns 
The retention of an Indian Admin, stratwo 
Service and of an Indian Police S«rvmo 
would further safeguard tho citirons agamst 
the intrusion of a bossisni i„ the 
Govemment of the states Tho secrotnisi 
and the chief administrative offlcels ™ 

conlmuo to be filUd by these ^ 

would bo diffioull forTho grve^Ss 


the states to got rid of them easily for 
political reafcou‘5 As a natural corollary 
members of public services haNO 
boen excluded from active participation 
m politics 

C^rtam provisions of tho constitution 
can b-* am^nd^d by tho government of tho 
Union Theso mcliido the creation of new 
administntlvo units carved out of tho 
tomton‘'s of one or more units or centrally 
aammist''rcd areas The second houses 
m the legislatures of tho units can bo 
similarly abolished where they exist or 
Bet up m states where they do not 
The council of states can by a resolution 
transfer a states subj ct to the Union 
list in national interest Tho provisions 
regarding the organization of tho govern- 
ment in the states their relations with 
e government of tho Union and division 
of functions between tho two can only 
to oniondcd by a two thirds majority in 
thl*^ 1 P?H»ment followed by 

nmondment by tho 
will “ ““Pnty of tho units 
cL w e “’’u provisions 

?tont mISy by a Iwo 

for*air^*in<*^n constitution 

rv~ oF"?" ^y“"rTh‘roirof 

has boon clothed with powll BWemment 

S‘IrtollIoTbT'thI'’voto'’o°f ThT?" ff 
proMl h-a - he'll 

d.m4rall°“in thl" worid ”'Th“I"‘ —"'ar 

fht SSrof”'f 4 B?v7rl=“‘and 
hercTtaewmakIhoIa to 

Tho constitution dofilol thl 
shlo policy in such ' ‘bo objeotii os of 
make it nossihu manner os to 

nltimstoly froldoli to onjoy 

assi ranco of socnl 
she succeeds m 

may make a v,lirl‘''f»s‘ba ‘wo ato 
oiviluation of mankini"*"—"’” 



The President in the Indian Constitution 

BY Me. SAR^THIKA.TH SET. M.A. 


T he Indian Republic was proclaimed 
with the election of the President 
as the bead of the State. The Indian 
Constitution declares that the executive 
power of the Indian Union shall bo 
vested in the President and may bo 
exercised by him in accordance with 
the constitution and the law. Moreover, 
the supreme command of the Defence 
Forces shall b© vested in the President 
and the exercise thereof shall be 
regulated by law. With, the election 
of the President by the members of an 
oloctoral college consisting of the 

members of both Houses of Parliament 
and the elected members of the Legis- 
latures of the States, the constitution 
says that the President shall hold office 
for a term of five years from the date 
on which ho enters upon his office The 
constitution provides that the President 
may by resignation under his hand 
addressed to the Chairman of the Council 
of States end the Speaker of the House 
of the People, resign his office and also 
ho may for violation of the Constitution, 
be removed from office by impeachment 
in the manner provided in the constitu- 
tion. The President shall, notwithstand- 
ing the expiration of his term, continue 
to hold office until his successor enters 
upon his office. The constitution leaves 
choice that a person who holds or who 
has held, office as President shall be 
eligible for re-election to that office 
once, but only once. 

The constitution lays down the qualific- 
ations for election as President and 
conditions of President's office very 
clearly. It says that no iperson shall 
bo eligible for election as President 
unless ho (a) is a citizen of India, (b) has 
completed the age of thirty-five years, 
and (c) is qualified for election as a 
member of the House of the People. 
It also says that no person shall bo 
ohgiblo for election as President .if ho 
holds any office or position of emolument 
' under tho Government ef India or the 
Government of any State or under any 
local or other authority subject to tho 


control of any of tho said Governments. 
The constitution lays down that tho 
President shall not bo a membor either 
of Parliament or of the Legislature 
of any State, and if a member 
of Parliament or of tho Legis- 
lature of any state be elected 
President, he shall be deemed to have 
vacated his seat In Parliament or such 
Legislature, as the case may be, on the 
date on which he enters upon his office 
as President. Furthermore, the constitu- 
tion emphasises that every President and 
every person acting as President or 
disohat^ing tho functions of tho President 
shall before entering upon his office 
make and subscribe in tho presence of 
the Chief Justice of India an affirmation 
or oath in the following form, that 
is to say ; 


“ I, A. B. do solemnly affirm (or Swear) 
that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President (or discharge the 
functions of the President) of India 
and will to the best of my ability 
preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution and the law and that 
I will devote myself to the service 
and well-being of the people of 
India. " 


The constitution says that when a 
President is to be impeached for violation 
of tho Constitution, the charge shall be 
preferred by either House of Parliament. 
It also says that no such charge shall 
be preferred unless the proposal to 
prefer such _ charge is contained in a 
Tosolution which has boon moved after a 
notice in writing signed by not less than 
thirty members of tho House has been 
given of their intention to move tho 
resolution and such resolution, hag been 
supported by not loss than two-thirds 
of the total membership of tho House. 
It strictly lays down that when a chai^»G 
has been so preferred by either House 
of Parliament, the other House shall 
mvestigato tho charge or cause tho 
i. S® t- i^'^estigated and < the 
President shall havo the right to appear' 
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and to 1)3 TepTe'!ent''d at such investiga 
t\on It states further that if as a 
result of the investigation a resolution 
IS pass^'d supported by not less than 
two thirds of the total memb'^rship of 
the House by which the charge to be 
iniestigated declaring that the charge 
preferred against the President has b^cn 
sustained such r“sol ition shall have the 
effect of removing the Prssid“nt from 
his office as from the dat“ on which 
the resolution is so passed 

The Indian President as the supremo 
head of the Republic will bo the elected 
representative of the people and as such 
ho IS vested with wide power even 
authority to suspend the provisions of 
Fundamental Rights during an emergency 
The constitution says that the Indian 
Presid'-nt shall have the power to grant 
pardons reprieves respites or remissions 
of punishment or to suspend remit or 
commute the sentence of any person 
convicted of any offence (a) m all ca«es 
where the punishment or sentence is by 
a Court Martial (b) in all cases where 
the punishment or sentence is for an 
offence under any law relating to a 
matter with respect to which Parliament 
has and the Legislature of the State m 
which the offence is committed has not 
power to make laws (c) m all cases 
where the sentence is a sentence of 
death 

The constitution says that tho President 
may from time to time summon tho 
Houses or cither House of Parlia- 
ment to meet at such time and 
place as ho thinks fit and prorogue the 
Houses and dissolve tho House of tho 
People Tho constitution also says that 
tho President shall address both Houses 
of Parliament assembled together and 
inform Parliament of tho causes of its 
summons at tho commencement of every 
s-sc^ion Normally the President may 
send messages to either House of Parlia- 
ment whether with respect to a Bill then 
ponding in tho Parliament or otherwise 
and a House to which any messago is 
so sent shall with all cons eniont d'»spatch 
consider an> matter required by tho 
message to be taken into consideration 
Tho constitution also mentions that the 
President shall m respect of every 


financial year cause to bo laid before 
both the Hour‘‘s of Parliament a Rtatcment 
of tho ostimati-d receipts and expenditure 
of tho Govt'mm'‘nt of India for that 
year (in tho relevant Part of this 
Constitution) referred to ns the ’* annual 
financial fitat''m‘'nt Tho constitution 
Tightly holds that no d''mand for a grant 
shall be made except on tho recomm''ndation 
of tho President Tho constitution is al®o 
clear that a Bill which, if enacted and 
brought into operation would involve 
expenditure from the resenuos of India 
^all not b'' passM by either House of 
t^arliament unless the President has 
recommended to that House tho consider- 
ation of tho Bill 


time except when „ 

so'iston tho“ Pres\d“nt is 
Circumstances exist which 

such promulgate 

b-tore Wh “rfmanco «hall bo hii 
“bon ccoL? Parhoment ond 

of L woV, oxp,rol.oo 

Pori,am.rt 0 , 'n 1’'“ of 

of that nenoH before the expiration 
noo passed ^ Sth d'sopproving it 
passinc of tkft c„!. , Houses upon the 

The constitution those resolutions 

Wthdra™ at‘a" ‘hat .t may be 

dent issuing an Dt/ 1 that tho Presi- 

advice of his Coimn without tho 

point avas raised Ministers Thi' 

PaTliam«‘nt but it ^ the Dominion 

ambiguity that t>\« n ^’^Ptiasised without 
able to act noser 

Council of Mmiit' ''“’’“"''"'’‘'y of tho 
provisions m tho Insti “ “I ‘ho 

The Poosidontial p “f Inotinctions 
Oidinance can ’‘‘"‘lin^ with tho 

go provision, contain”?™'* '^''h 
PniTgoncy Act '*. ““ ‘ho British 
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Fatliament when 

m session The 
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constitution soys that the Indian President 
■with no independent power of legislation 
did not possess more powtr than 
that possessed by the Central L'^gislature 
itself In an emergency the President 
IS authorised to promulgate an ordinance 
when the legislature -was in recess 

The constitution says that tho President 
shall appoint every judge of the Supremo 
Court by ■warrant under hia hand and 
seal after constituting with such of the 
judges of the Supreme Court and of tho 
High Courts in the States as may be 
necessary for the purpose The constitution 
says that in the case of proved misbehaviour 
or incapacity, a judge of the Supreme 
Court shall be removed from his office 
by an order of the President passed after 
an address supported by not less than 
two-thirds of the members present and 
voting has been presented to the President 
by both Houses of Parliament in tho same 
session for such removal 

EMERGENCY PROVISIONS 
The constitution mentions that if tho 
President is satisfied that a grave emergency 
exists ■whereby tho Security of India is 
threatened whether by war or domestic 
violence, he may, by proclamation, make a 
declaration to that effect, referred to as 
“ Proclamation of Emergency " The consti- 
tution aays that it tciay be revoked by a 
subsequent proclamation shall bo laid before 
each House of Parliament and shall cea«:o to 


in which such proclamation ceases to 
operate, as may be specified in the order, 
have effect subject to such o\<^cptions or 
modifications as ho thinks fit The consti- 
tution also lays down that tho President 
may by proclamation assumo to himself 
all or any of the functions of the Govern- 
ment of the State and all or any of the 
powers vested in or o^^ccrcisablo by the 
Governor or any body or authority m 
the state other than the Legislature of 
the State if and when the situation forces 
him to do so and the government of the 
state cannot be carried on in accordance 
with the provision of this Censtitution 
The constitution however does not authorise 
the President to assume to himself 
any of the powers ve«ted in or exercisable 
by a High Court or suspend either m 
whole or m part tho operation of any 
provision of this Constitution relating to 
High Courts Be that as it may, tho 
constitution says that when a Proclamation 
of Emergency is in operation, the Provident 
may by order declare that tho rights 
guaranteed by article 25 of this Constitution 
(Rights to Constitutional Remedies) shall 
remain suspended for such jionod not 
extending boyond a period of six months 
after tho proclamation has ceased to bo 
in operation as may be specified in «iuoh 
order Relating to the suspension of tho 
nsht to move courts tor the e.uforae.w.evA. 
of fundamental rights during emergencie*?, 
a new Article later included in tho 


operate at the expiration of six months 
unless before the expiration of that period 
it has been approved by resolutions of 
Both Houses of Parliament It is also 
mentioned m the constitution that a 
proclamation of emergency declanng 
that tho Secunty of India is threatened 
by "war or by domestic violence may be 
made before the actual occurrenco of war 
or of any such violence if the President 
IS satisfied that there is imminent danger 
thereof Tho constitution goes further to 
say that tho President may, while a 
Proclamation of Emergency is m operation, 
by order, direct that all or any of the 
provisions of articles 249 to 259 of 
this constitution (financial arrangements 
between provinces and the Centre) shall 
for such period not extending in any case 
beyond the expiration of the financial year 


vxinsticution, says tnat wnere a procla- 
mation of emergency is in operation, tho 
President may, by order, declare that the 
right to move any court for the enforce- 
ment of such of the rights conferred by 
Part HI of this constitution (Fundamental 
Rights), as may be mentioned in the 
order, and all proceedings pendmg m any 
court for the enforcement of rights «!o 
mentioned shall remain suspended for tho 
period during which the proclamation is m 
force or for such shorter period as mav 
specifi^ m the order Tho constitution 
TV i otdor mado as aforesaid mav 
oitend to tho whole or any part of 
territory of India and oveSr™5or 
so shall, as soon as may bo afti.i.™?‘° 
made, be laid before each Ho., “ 
ParUamont which would be\e? te “t 
Bitch action as it thinks fit Th 

the pom{ 
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at issue lies m the fact that the emeTgpncy 
provisions of the constitution aro likoly 
to be abused In no constitutions of 
the TTorld has there b^en so great 
scope of tho Presidential authority 
limiting the provis ons of tho constitu 
tion 3ts“lf Tho British Emergency Act 
provided that the proclamation should 
be laid b°fore Parliament within five 
days of issue and would cease to operate 
after the expiration of seven days from 
tho time it was laid before Parliament 
unless Parliament provided for ita 
continuance Even the Weim“r Republican 
Constitution whose emergency provisions 
came nearest to those laid down m the 
Indian Constitut on prov]d°d that the 
proclamation must be laid before the 
German Parliament immed ately and 
should be revoked at tho demand of the 
German Republic Uud“r the U S 
Constitut on tho suspension of funda 
m®ntal rights could be authorized only 
by Congress and oven then the Supreme 
Co irt of the U S A. could set it 
a<« de if it felt that conditions under 
which such suspens on would be justified 
did not exist Under tho French 
R“publioan Constitution a state of siege 
in Franco can only bo declared by the 
French legislature by passing a law 
If the legislature is not m session it 
m“ets automatically within two days of 
the proclamation by tho PrG«ident who 
can only do so on the advice of the 
Council of Ministers The Ind an 
Constitution provides that we intend 
that tho President should proclaim 
tho emergency on tho advice of his 
mmi'^ters It is however to bo under 
stood that tho Indian President remains 
an active member of the Government 
using his personal discretion against the 
the political judgment of his ministers 
sending messages to tho legislature 
obviously over their head and suggesting 
amendments to bills passed by tho 
legislature under tho direction of the 
Cabinet In England Prance and the 
United States tho legislature is sought 
to bo actively associated with tho executive 
during tho emergency whereas the Indian 
Constitution does not do so It visualizes 
personal dictatorship of the president or 


on his behalf of tho Governor by associating 
an emergency with tho impossibility of 
carrying on tho government under the 
provisions of tho constitution. Tho Fresid-nt 
poss-'sscs cortam other powers which coupled 
with omorgoncy powers can be used by 
an unscrupulous person for establishing a 
personal dictatorship Ho summons the 
legislature he need not do so during tho 
em-^ency The Ministers hold office 
dunng his pleasure he can dismiss them 
^ Minister dependent 

nil. alone and having no majority m tho 
^gislatiire The Hitlenan coup^o otat is 
made easily possible 

President cannot 
dLn Tn ^ the manner laid 

not constitulo a^vioh?,o?nf 

His power to l.rnl oonstitution 

legislature is not d.p?nd"nt ot 

nor IS his pleasure on the ministers 

on to 

impeach a PresidsT^f ^ power to 
during the emergmoy By the 
emergenev is f»TT«, ^ tinio the 

have made mincemenFctf 
Directors when once thl oonstitution. 
seldom leave chances ’assume power 
intact m tho constitution'^"'”® impeached 
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Fundamentals of the Indian Constitution 

By Mn C J S BINDRA 


T he Preamhle to tho OonstihUion Bets 
forth that India will he a “ Sovereign 
Democratic Republic'’ The word‘d 

"Sovereign” and "Republic ’’emphasise 
severance of the British connection and 
also that final authority has com© to 
rest in the people of India, in contradi- 
stinction to the erstwhile overriding 
control exercised by the mother of 

Parliaments in London 

The Sovereignty vests in the people 
of India as a whole, for otherwise tho 
State would not be demooractic The 
will of the people is to bs expressed and 
exercised through their democratically 
chosen representatives This makes two 
conditions precedent to any person being 
entitled to act on behalf of the people 
as a member of Parliament He must 
have been chosen by the method of 
election, as opposed to nomination by an 
individual institution or group , and 
secondly, the election must be by secret 
ballot, so that it may not be vitiated 
by extraneous influence^ In exercise of 
sovereign authority an exception has been 
made in respect of the mterim period 
Members of the Constituent Assembly 
will act as tho Parliament till both the 
the Houses have been duly constituted 
and summoned to meet for the first 
time under the Constitution Till that 
' day therefore India will not be a true 
democracy Thereafter any act of State, 
which IS neither on direct authority of 
the Parliament, nor in pursuance of the 
emergency powers conferred by this 
Constitution, will bs ultra nres the 
Constitution 

The use of the word ‘ Republic '* m 
conjunction with ‘ Democratic indicates 
that the constituents will enjoy equality, 
be they groups or individuals This al^o 
seeks to establish a balance between the 
States and local and individual liberty 
on the one sido, and centralisation of 
power on the other, just as it is reflected 
V m tho ideologies of the two mam parties 
{ in the United States of America 

T basic purpose for creating the 
Indian Republic is " to secure to all its 
citizens justice, social, economic and 

I8<a 


political; liberty of thought, expression, 
belief, faith and worship ; equality of 
status and of opportunity , and to 
promote among them all fraternity, 
assuring tho dignity of tho individual 
and tho unit of tho nation ” Thus 
justice, liberty in tho intellectual and 
religious spheres, and equality are the 
three comer stones of tho Indian 
Constitution, tho object being to build 
an edifice of a united nation of self- 
resp'^ctmg individuals devoted to one 
another 


Social, political and economic justice 
entails essentially tho abolition of caste 
system, a broad-based franchise, scraping 
of privileged classes, and securing to 
every worker the enjoyment of his 
earnings It would be a question of 
interpretation as to what part of tho 
income of an enterprise belongs to the 
worker, and what is tho part played 
by management and by the investing 
element Political justice should also 
ensure a citizen immunity against 
detention of person except under tho 
ordinary penal law of the land The 
provisions for enactment of special 
offences militate against this ideology, 
as also the existing provision to imprison 
for non-payment of a debt 


In tho field of liberty wo have tho 
freedom to run one's own channel of 
ideas, to express such of thorn as ono 
deems fit, believe in what ono prefers 
and worship according to one’s choice 
No ono may bo penalised or put to a" 
disadvantage for worshipping or not 
worahippmg m a particular mannDr or 
for observing the tonets of any religion 
so far as fath and worship go 

Equality of status and mmd,. 
mean that no citizen is to b?'dJhT**j 
from any position because of so? 
standing or any other factor sen ’ u 
citizens are to have equal 
m hfe While no disStic? 
made between any two 
of thoir status , at the same°?^ because 
one is to be provided an tune every 

‘“"‘‘f dwclopment. 

-A; 
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any profe'^sion or traclf* Provisions 
favouring those already in a particular 
t’ade or business vould therefore b-' 
against tho spirit of tho Con t tution 

Equality of opportunity -would take us 
much nearer the socialistic ideology 
than may appear at tho outset No 
opportunity would b*' of any con^equcnco 
to an mdividual uni ss ho has tho 
capacity to utih^o it to his b nefit 
Creation of this capacity is accordingly 
a pro requisite for equahtj of opportunity 
to have any practical significance Thus 
by suhscnhmg to this clause tho 
Constituent Assembly has impliedly 
committed tho R public to provide 
almost free education to all the children 
of the land In other words uU matoly 
the entire education of tho youth is 
to hecorao tho responsibility of the 
Govommont 
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and tho mother of Parliaments hai 
officially rocognis^'d tho equal partner- 
ship of India in that Commonwealth 
As a Repu! he unhk tho other Common 
w alth countries India is expected to 
owo no all giance to the King but to 
recogm c him as the f-jmbolic head of 
th free esRocntion of Commonwealth 
cnuntn‘’s Only time wilt show how the 
p oplo of India react to this oblij,ation 
And that -will determine not only tho 
future history of Inlia but the entire 
course of modern cii ilization 

Within the t'*m*r)r es of India funda 
mental rights aro gimranteed in respect 
of equality freedom religion culture 
education property and constitutional 
remedies AH persons shall have equal 
protection of the laws and discrimination 
on grounds only of religion race ca^te 
place of birth is prohibited m 
^or'hip social privileges ond 


The Preamble places a still greater nubhe "V' ‘"'•: 

and nobler responsibility on tho Re^ibUc tho State Parliament not 

that 13 of creating a fraternity of self enb^ however pres 

respecting individuals and of evolving a m 

unified nation. Mon are not to employment and 

treated aa chattel or as slaves Everv Sf ’it!?."* ® forresorvation 

individual is to be presumed to bo^ class^3°?»^’^^® backwarf 
gentleman and a memb-'r of a umkfd bo eitizons which reservation can 
nation This emphasis on the unitv of Parlmmenl; or by the 

the Nation appears to be there prunLily protisions'^S'^’^i, 

because of tho two nation theory which abil.tt abolition of untouch 

led to the partition of India m 1947 titles except military and 

Thu, the Cou,t«,o„ „t 

™le, '°”f L Serf ’ ' v""'? i.?ho„r?h fro^uny counW 

modem _mtcTp„taUcn of Jushee P«h>Pat'on w 


ceonomio and political ephorcs 
all tho most important deohiatiim'^y 
in the Preamblo is that of tho rcniiM*^'’ 
latns of India Thnn.l, ° ’SP"'’’'®'" 


has iidoquate power 

“iake orders^?? to the Government to 
these bo m ^'^blic mterest though 
in limitation of tho above 


status of India Though a -Dn^^ froedom^ Nn of tho above 

States m tho stylo of the Unit^ «5t ^**7 offonca is to bo convicted 

of America India i, to h, a SS'* force at fPP violation of P 

shedding tho status of a Dominion a the act 1*^® the commission 

would seem to imply breaking Prosecuted person may be 

from the British Commonwealth more than""'*®'' «>“ PP®' 

Nations but the latter bag „hi„ of tho Prf®„ once This anplication 

itself into n Commonwealth of NaS? n«*re /o?!'’* convtd 

more hares than to ra^c 

n tho few simple words 
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indicate. Another provision that has boon 
the subject matter of much controversy 
in the Constituent Assembly and may 
lead to several references to the Supremo 
Court is equally simple and brief, saying 
that no person shall be deprived of his 
life or personal liberty except according 
to procedure established by law. An 
important change that will greatly affect 
investigations into offences and police 
methods is that a person arrested on a 
charge must be produce before a 
magistrate within twentyfour hours. 
The old laws and Regulations providing 
for preventive detention of individuals 
for unlimited periods have also been 
abrogated. No body may now be subjected 
to preventive detention for more than 
three months unless such detention is 
authorised by an Advisory Board or by 
any law made by Parliament. 

Prohibitions against exploitation include 
traffic in human beings, beggar or forced 
labour, and employment of persons below 
the age of fourteen in hazardous work, 
though compulsory service may be imposed 
^by the State. 

Eight to freedom of religion includes 
propagation thereof, but the State may 
step ‘m where economic, financial, political 
or other secular activity is associated 
with religious practice, as also in 
T&sp^i <?/ right -ff/ eatrs' into 

temples. The Sikhs retain their right to 
carry the Kirpan as part of religion. 
No religious instruction is to bo provided 
in any educational institution wholly 
financed by Government, but there appears 
to bo no prohibition to denominational 
institutions making arrangement for 
imparting of such instruction within their 
daily programme. Again, no student 
attending an aided school can bo required 
• to attend any lectufo on religion or any 
religious worship, but the consent clause 
y?ould keep the door for missionary 
institutions open. Article 27 introduces a 
new prohibition against raising of taxes 
to be utilized in promotion of a religion. 
However, there would bo no prohibition 
to any group or minority, though based 
on religion, conserving its language, scripts 
or culture, and to its establishing edu'- 
Catiotial institutions, nor is there to bo 
any discrimination against such institutioTiB. 


Nobody is to bo deprived of his property 
save by authority of laVr, ^hioh mast 
prescribe for the determination of 
compensation, and must be assented to 
by the President of India. Exception is 
made however in respect of laws relating 
to evacuee property and to tho abolition 
of Zamindariin view of special consideration 
applicable and difficulties inherent in 
making them justifiable. 

To enforce all those fundamental rights 
the Supremo Court is empowered to issue 
directions, or orders and Writs, The 
jurisdiction to act in this behalf may be 
conferred by Parliament on other Courts 
as well but within their loQal limits. 
The fundamental rights will, however, 
remain suspended in areas under martial 
law, and will bo modified in their 
application to members of the Armed 
Forces and the forces charged with tho 
maintenance of public order. These may 
also be suspended while a Proclamation 
of Emergency lasts on orders to that 
effect by she President. 


Certain directive Principles of State 
policy, not enforceable by any Court 
have been incorported in the institution 
in the hope that these will remain a 
source of inspiration and guidance to 
the future legislators. Every citizen 
IS <0 6o secured adequate means in 
cases of unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disablement. Concentration 
of wealth is to be avoided, and tho 
State is to provide within a period 
of ton years free and compulsary education 
up to tho age of fourteen. Establishment 
of village Panchayats has been includMl 
in fulfilment of the National Congress 
programme, and article 51 lays down 
that the State shall promote “ international 
poaoo and secuity,;; "just and honouxablo 
relations between nations , and '* resT^P^f 
for international law and treaty obliVo+j^ 

The last clause says that the Z 

of international disputes bv 
will ^ bo encouraged. Those 

prinoiplos ore bound to ci-Aat 

confidence in the leadershin ^ r 
National Congress if translated 
practice. actual 
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J AIJUARY 26 IS (i rod Ictt r 
day m tho history of our 
country Besides symbolising tho pa^t 
struggles for tho emancipation of Mother 
India it will synchronise with the ushering 
in of a now era For tho fir«t tim» in its 
long and chequered career Bharat Var^h i 
as an Independent and Sovereign Republic 
has adopted its Now Constitution Its 
formulation taxed for a long time thi 
best brains of our country and aftir 
prolonged deliberations they spared no 
effort to arrive at decisions which were 
acceptable to their ovcrv.hclmmg majority 
and calculated to bring happiness to tho 
teeming millions It is therefon but 
natural that our countrymen should hail 
this Magna Charta of liberty on this 
auspicious day with all tho jubiliation it 
deserves But is that all that is required 
of us ? Arc we not to soe that tho principles 
underlying it are adhered to and observed 
m the same spirit in which they have 
been framed ? 


First of all we have to examine the 
factors which go to make any constitution 
a success A Constitution is not just a 
sum total of its preamble clause® sub 
clauses and some schedules Itisccrtamly 
more than that it is almost an unwritten 
law which should have tho backing of 
the whole country and its determined niU 
to see that it is enforced a\ith all its 
implications Otherwise it a\ill only bo a 
scrap of paper To take only one example 
we find that in our now Constitution 
untouchability has been tabooed and declared 
as an offence Will wo ever be able to 
eradicate this evil root and branch if we 
do not have the will to do so ? Reformers 
can only preach and leaders can only guide 
But if we fail to listen to them and do 
not tread the path they show iis can 
we ever succeed ? Certainly not A 
thousand constitutions will not mako any 
difference unless wo mould ourselves to 
tho right pattern What we need is 
character Tho history of the past should 
servo as a severe warning It wo do not 
effect rovolutionary changes m our moral 


cod" silting as \so are on a aolcano, 
avc might bloas off our hanl won freedom 
any moment , 

Tnk( tho case of British character during 
tho Second W orld War There %Nas n time 
wh n everything cm d lost Ihtlento 
Girmany was causing havoc It was tho 
indomitable will and doggedness of the 
British alone which survived tho Nazi 
onslaught Tho whole nition irrespective 
of caste creed or religion f*tood up as one 
man and all of u« know the result Tho 
same story was more or Uss repeated at 
Stalingrad on tho Russian Front 


uut wny taut ol war® and liattlcs ? In 
peace times too wo arc required to show 
our guts It IS tho strength of character 
whi^h counts here al«o Ours is mainly an 
agnciiltural country Nearly eighty per 
cent of our people live m village® Honco 
so long as tho lot of the villagers is not 
improved wo cannot expect any progres® 
This is tho job for the government and can 
bo done by providing irrigation facilities, 
reclamation of land and supply of pure 
seed Grow more food is tho need of 
the hour But can it bo met if tho person 
behind tho plough the tiller or the farmer 
sticks to his age old traditions of depending 
eolcly on tho bounties ot ilothcr Nature? 
Ho has to change his character if the 
country is required to be made ®clf sufficient 
He has to give up his deadly fatalism 
and start realising that God helps only 
those who help them'-elve® Similarly in 
tho domain of Industry we have got to 
make our big financiers and inductnahsts 
feel that they have to build up their 
character Undoubtedly they hold all tho 
power and ns tho saying goes money 
makes the mare go, they can mako or 
mar tho country If they conlmuo 
indulging in black marketing and other 
questionable tactics tho country will 
I’">'iTco or 

f-j " . f™'"!' n ologm only unless 

and until these magnates onsuro equitable 
distribution ol wealth At the same 
« word to those who uro m fpoMiSn 
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to distribute power. The hydra-headed 
monster of corruption, jobbery and nepoUsm 
that stalks the land today if not checked 
in tune is bound to imperil not only our 
peace, progress and prosperity hut 
freedom also 

Our constitution gives us equality m 
politics but if we are going to have 
inequality in social and economic life 
then m the words of Doctor Ambedkar 
those who suffer from inequality will 
blow up the structure of political 
democracy In view of this we must 
have social equality too Now what is 
social equality ? In plain language it 
means equality of opportunity to every 
citizen irrespective of caste creed or sex 
The talk of separate culture or community 
IS to take a very narrow view of things 
Wo have got to realise in the words of 
Pandit Nehru that all of us are equally 
the children of India with equal rights 
privileges and obligations Hence no one 
should be allowed to claim more on account 
of either birth, wealth or religion Every- 
thing .ought to be for ail nothing only 
for a few No doubt this principle has 
been incorporated in our preamble but if 
we are not going to act up to this, it 
Will remain on paper only In this 
connection I have already referred to the 
curse of untouchability I will give only 
one more example We have declared 
that ours will he a secular state That 
IS why we have introduced joint electorates 
Now there are 35 million Muslims in 
India Tepresenting about 8 per cent of 
the population Is it possible for them 
to obtain a single seat through this 
system without the help of others ? Groat 
responsibility lies on us in asking them 
to agree to joint electorate® We wiU, 
therefore, have to see that the spirit 
behind this principle is honoured in letter 
too Thus and thus alone we will be 
able to abolish communalism, the grreatest 
bane of our country and which caused 
so much havoc that wo were perforce 
compelled to bring about the division of 
our motherland By doing away with 

this alone we can secure to all citizens 
the liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship-one of the cardinal 
principles laid down m our fundamental 
rights Another right which has beon 


conferred by the Now Constitution is the 
freedom of speech and expression but 
wo should not forget that this right also 
devolves a good deal of responsibility on 
us Blind faith and fear are undoubtedly 
condemnablo At the same time wo 
should develop an outlook of appreciation 
of the practical problems like realists 
Healthy and constructive criticism is the 
salt of life and without it nogo\6rnment 
or administration can run properly But 
criticism for criticism sake or destructive 
criticism lead us no where Similarly 
ill informed in season and out of season 
criticism with a biassed mind would 
complicate the situation further and tend 
to spread chaos and anarchy It will 
placo unnecessary impediments in the 
working of the admimstratno machmery 
and afford opportunity to hostile elements 
insido and outside the country to propagate 
their evil designs It is nedless to say 
that to overcome all these defects one 
has to nurture the spirit of tolerance 
and high sense of disciplino which m 
turn are nothing but parts of the right 
type of character which alone can give 
strength to the individual as well as to 
the nation as a whole This is the only 
way in which we can safeguard and 
protect our hard earned freedom and 
secure an honourable place for our country 
in the comity of Nations 

We should not forget that we are now 
a sovereign democratic Republic If wo 
go wrong wo have to blame no one but 
ourselves The Row Constitution as 
Doctor Rajendra Prashad said was after 
all like a machine, a lifeless thing It 
requires life aad the people and their 
chosen representatives can give it provided 
they are honest and have the interests 
of the country before them 


A bluahmg young woman handed the post offito 
clerk a telegram contiaomg only a name, address, 
and one woid — '* Yes ’ 

t\i8hing to bo helpful, the clerk said You know, 
you can send five more words for the same 
price ’ 

“1 know I can,’* replied the girl “but don t 
you think Id look too eager if 1 said it six 
timea t ’ 
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RAJEJ, BABU ELECTED PRESIDENT 

O N the 24tn of January the Indian 
Constituent Assembly -which has 
adopted the nev, Indian constitution, unam- 
raou'ily ducted its Presid''nt Dr Raj'^ndra 
Prasad, as the first President of the Indian 
R'pubhc to bo mauguratid on January 26 
The election of the President of the Republic 
alco marked the retirement of the first and 
lastof the IndianGo\emors General of India, 
Mr C Rajagopalachari who for eighteen 
months presided over the Gevernraent of 
India, during a period of unparalleled 
difficulties, with groat distinction. Mr 
Rajagopalachan who has always adorned 
any office ho held came** with him m 
his retirement the gratitude and hearty 
gootlwishcs of millions of his country- 
m-’n ^^ho have learnt to respect him for 
ms Fmglo'mind''d dp\otion to tho task 
ho undertook Perhaps no other Indian 
of our timo could have left a more 
powerful impression by virtue of his 
P ^onahly, on tho minds of tho statesmen 
and 1 adors of ether nations who have 
come into contact svith him 

‘m met that 

morning Mr 11 \ U lengar. Secretary 
J'.iS T? .■‘""“"''''ra-i'l m hi. eapacitV 
a. the Itoturning Omeor The announce- 
menlu-aa lecened -with rooundmg cheers 
I-ater, the rrimo Mmi.ter, i-iaing to 
oIYir hi. re.pecttut congratulations ' to 

conterrej on him rceallcd in choice uorf. 
the glorou. part he had played in the 
nation, Pght dor freedom SpeaW LvaS 
^omo emotion the rriine Minister pledged 

fo;u'''L °tL"'’'jLmedt’a"d"''"' 

oh.LlM’L' ^ ''i Pandit Nehms 

c>b« rrations nnd emphasieod that thn 
oho CO of Dr Dll rd-a Drn.ad n. £^.,deM 
tins nnammon. The Sardar made a mo™g 
Alitor 'S .. ’■‘-'J-"" °r ns" tho 
stomr 1 in tho 

tto'^nturc ^ ■" 


corrrfr<n 4 'ai» — [ Td i A ] «» 


^Replying to tho congratulations. Dr. 
Prasad said, “ We have after a long 
struggle reached one stage Now another 
etage IS beginning ’ Pointing out how greatly 
he tr^siwed the confidence reposed m 
him. Dr Rajendra Prasad hoped he might 
discharge his responsibilities 
with the co-operation not only of members 
of Parliament, but of the people of 
the country as well 

Thereafter, led by the Pnmo Minister, 
^e niemb-rs signed both the English and 
Hmdi versions of the new Constitution 
Earlier Dr Rajendra Prasad made a 
Anthe'm^'™!*"^ statement on the National 
k 5"? Mana." he said, 

P“Toses as the 

DAT OF DEDIOATIOH 

his"ooTOt^yn on “the^'occLmn o“Aho 

other "d ‘he 

th» dream of establiahinr. strupgle, 

freo aod happy’ S 

tomembor tLi ih« V/ ^\e must 

than or rejoicing — dedication in*^fK 
of making tho peasants anH *1^" Slorious task 
-d thotninker, fnUy free ‘^Uur:?" 

the poopi^of inSr^^oU of 
npproprialencss of thf. 2Gth ‘5f 

ond tifa present P“* the 

first pletigo of independent D.,P,^i .ir® the 

»• hate knovn BtruEHla and these 20 years, 
and achiatement Tha® roan 

apparent failure to aeli.?veme^l « throngh 

but the frutt of his laW,«‘ * »‘lh 

VBllabhbhTp!atel’™Lrt'ed“!h°''- 

these Words* People m 

The day on whir-v. t ^ 

rtatua «,|J bo nrit e„ m Republican 

b««tory l\„h •'■'t^ra of gold m h« 

traces ^of 
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tadago, considerable sacnflce will yet bo necesaarv 
bclora a, enlUcient quantity of fresh blood can flow 
in India a veins Wo worked hard to achieve our 
freedom VV e ahall have to strive harder to justify it 

Messages of greeting and good 
tvianes poured m from al! over tho "world 
such as those exchanged between His 
Majesty King George and our President 
between tho Prasid-nts of tho U S A and 
the Indian Union, and botwe«n tho Prime 
Mmisters and Foreign S"cretarios of tho 
respective countries and of India 

It 18 a matter of profound sattsfaction 
to me said tho President in his reply 
to tho King s message that 

Mar.'? I?”'"’' i'“ history ha« been reached 

^acefully and in a spirit of co operation It 
unfailing endeavour of my Govern 
Zh r o"' ■••“lalion 

ronil “^1 of Nations India may 

continue to work for tho good of mankind 

President Tniman of tho U S A satd 
in his raossago • 

nambl,o‘“Jr’''t'°^?‘ Sovereign independent 

romes.nl. 'st ! Commonwealth 

w&oh ell. 1° * “itl fhdia a political transition 
mr owi Pehtical evolution of 

•ympathy wUh Kdia. 'The" people °of iJlTumrA' 

of goodwTii oT‘.z'"ir..uir 

to^thn Prasad's reply was apt 

thn teedf save expression to 

mu if and understand- 

Sni ‘f ° ‘f™ peoples in thetr 

slrugglo for freedom and progress 

ihifl “be* ‘’I «»publ,c of India, it 

endeovour to uphold tho 

hbsrty IS thl mil of oOf mdividual 

pfuM.lon.-'of'o^’r ^UlHunon "■ 

AiSo?''^- 'a Iws reply to Mr Dean 

HiaS'’aSird“’^t'°“'‘'‘' ‘’’a 'P™al 

irithout rancour and "thf™ ajlmi"' "I"’ 
stugsicd boar witne-a to this b v 111 
ipontnn.itj of Ibeir friendship lor la in‘^m *' 
issociatiOQ ^ DOW 

shall always oadoavour ta 
relations that now happily exist betwMn^l„rf^ 
wd your great Itepublic from whose biatory^alS 


C^titution wo have derived both inspiration and 

O R'S SERVICES TO THE COCNTRV 

Tho Central Cabinet at its meeting on 
on"'™^ adopted a resolution plalng 
Mr r p”’ *‘’t rendered by 

«„d ffajagopa aohari, Governor-General 

TWr ^m&irSm.iLrn=: 

liy dear Governor General, 

men* of tlm Inmk ra<r * *" relinquish 

of India hv Shn tho Governor General 

”Scur'perior 1 rr“d°l'.“T'{ ■’'SnaVrdurmro 

the prestige of India enbaneed 

tei ‘“.nd"' VoS” wK- .o'\ 

Su^r’.Hu‘rp„“SV>~ 

tber nffcction and g™t,l,.d"to yo”’’'“ “f 

** Yours sincerely, 

T ISd ) Jawabarlol Nehru 

Gov" rnoi^Sl 1 '"’ 

referred to his thirtv Minister 

with Mr Rajagopalathari and^s^rfe 

thoro wero not manv nf fb« ? 

" that when'' nccc'uy demands'’'™' aid°““'' 
demand. ,i alt tbj time T T ““'Kasity 

"uly our affection but I'hc e;.? eo-not 

Will call you to other servif^ ^ country 

bav« lived and r “““‘'f J"”" 

this feeling and with »h<> iDcg So with 

lb.,0 and that you will c J™ «r. 

•re UMiled mm^' “"oft^ru you 

y-”fleSi'.'w£ f »S“h:‘“:%r.i 
foo^'’g°ortho"SaT'?i S“'“’t 

iflcoived from Qtbmot 


'-^uiayf 

publicly ” Mr; 


5 chan 
Vrimo 
^ d 



LOOKING BACK 

BY SIR T. VIJAYARAGHAVACHAEyA 


I feel I mnat congratvilate Mr. Manmn 
Natoaan on the fine Golden JabUee 
number of the Indian Ecvieio that he has 
prodnced. The bigbeet praise I can give it 
is, that whether in prodnotion, or format or 
literary contents it fully suetains the credit 
of the firm which the late Mr. G. A. Natesan 
fonn^ed. I have only two regrets. The 
flrat Is that G. A. Natesan did not lire 
to celebrate the Golden Jobilee. The second 
is the more minor and personal one that 
the accident which laid roe low happened 
on the very day I was to write roy 
ooniribotion to the Jabileo Nomhcr. It 
would have been a matter to mo of personal 
gratidcation if my name had been m the 
floe list of contributors whom the firm has 
secured. 1 am probably amongst the oldest 
survirors of the founder. He was with me 
in the Bresidenoy College where he roado 
hts mark by raising the very modest College 
Literary Society to the front rank of College 
Booietles in Madras. Hie talent for 
organisation was discovered then. \ still 
recall the occasion on which Dr. William 
Miller, the foremost educationist of Madras 
came to preside over one of the weekly 
meetings of oqt Literary Society. His 
presence naturally attracted an enormous 
crowd, such ns a College Society had never 
known before. In his speech Dr. Miller 
mndo a complaint that Mr. Natesan bad 
not kept the assurnnoo be had given to 
him that it was purely a private meeting. 
Mr. Natesan’s reply was prompt and effective. 
He said “Sir, it is not my fault. Publicity 
Is tbo penalty that greatness has to pay. *’ 
After both of us left College we used 
to meet on two pobho bodies, the Madras 
Municipal Corporation and the Senate of 
the Madras University. Ho was an eothnsi- 
astic working member of both. I still 
Tomombor the sensation he produced when 
he moved a vote of censure against the 
who happened to be tho 
Chief Juetieo of Madras and the Syndicate 
u legal proceedings which 

shonid never have been instituted. In 
those ancient days no Fellow was willing 
to support the motion. I had to undertako 
^P^POlar task and I also managed to 
get the powerfol support of Dr. T. M. Nair. 

leb 


Mr. G. A. Natesan combined with brilliant 
journalistic ability an unrivalled talent for 
orgauisatioD and what, was uniqne, an 
nneanny knack for discovering abilities in 
men who did not themselves know that 
they had them. I may mention as two 
conspicuous examples the late Mr. V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri and the late Mr. V. Krishna* 
Bwami Aijnr. G.A. Natesan died just when 
the great era opened m which bis talents 
wonld have been of great value to tho 
country. As an electioneering agent in 
good causes I know of no cleverer man. 
Tho Indian Ropublio marks the beginning 
of tho electoral ago and if he were alive 
he would have assured to an untried 
democracy with adult franchise the choice 
of great and good men to lead the country. 


r 
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Select Opinions on The Golden Jubilee Number 


Prcb ddha Dharala The Ind an litt €it 
founded by tl e late Sr G A hialesan baa 
euccessfullj completed fifty yea a of useful act c© 
to the p bl c and tlua bumper number amply 
comroemora es tl e glorious o eoi The learned 
ed tor g es n FJ j Tea * a eursey of pol t cal 
and Boc el progre®B wh ch the re ew 1 as tr «d to 
CO er month by month 

Th H ndu The Number ofTera an repress a 

budget of ar lea of top cal and general nterost 
Free Pres Jou nal Th a a an ach e ereeot of 

wb ch the 1 d an P ic can be j istly p oud A 
de luxe Golden Jubleo Number 
II tavada A look into the contents of th a 

isaue 3 tself peer ng nto a cross sect on of 
Ind an publ c I fe 

Bha at A ga axy of talent and enunenco are 

the contr butota 

Free India Packed w th tho ghtproxokng 

art eles by d at ngu shed wr tors 

row Tho Number conta ns very 
ntercet ng contr but ons 

5 nda^ T m » A host of d at ogu shed wr ters 
have enr el <d the Nurebci <r h art lea on 
lubjeelt of tared interest 


Ji f tM U«t Packed with art cles by well 
Loown and d at ngu shed wr ters 

Ed lor Probu IcII a Bharata tn a letter to 2 It 

il/on on An rsan Our hearty coogratulat ons on 

yoor s gnal ach e ement 1 1 bringing o t an 
excel ent Spec al Number 
The Archb shop of Mad at in a le er to Mr 
Man a Aa eean Let me congratulate you for 

the very n co Tub Ice Number wb ch is certa nly 
most Dt rest ng 

Aaraifar Tho e who are respons ble for 

br ng og out th 3 excellent number must bo proud 
of a b g ach evement 

The Ind an Cxpreis Profusely illustrated the 

Golden Jublee Number s a sumptuous volume 

The So h Ind an Journal si Tl e bnghtly 
produced spec al Golden Jub lee numbei is fully 
worthy of the happy occas on 


Sundaj Obsener Tl e Golden Jub lee Number 
9 a concrete example of un aue success 
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u K. man coMmssiosr.R’S x'mas party for refugee cHiEUREN 

A p^rty of ci\rr s hundred children from the Knridabnd Itefugee 
CATOp. betwero the sRce of 6 and 10» were entertained oti 
Dt'cerober 30 et a chiMron's X'lnaa party triren by Sir Arctiibold 
Sye U, K. nigh CommiMiODer in Delhi, Lady Nye and the 
Btaff of the High Commit^on Prime Minister Pandit Nehra 
sroa also pre«ent. Dehind Pandit Xchru (oo hia right) is Lady Nye. 


Shakespeare and the Indian Ideal of Life 


By Me. PEABAS JIBAN CHOUDH0EY, M.A., M.So. 


S hakespeare was a RenaiBsanoe 
dramatist, who, above all, had to 
please the Elizabethan aadieooe that 
loved life with its rich harden of passion 
and pain, hopes and fears, a life which is 
essentially tragic. He saw and delineated 
(in his beat plays, the tragedies) tho 
sensdons aspect of life — the quick con- 
Bomiog love of Romeo, the blind and 
jealous passion of Othello, the devnatating 
ambition of Macbeth, the pare porposelesa 
malignity of lago, the maddening selBsh* 
neaa of Lear’s two daughters and the 
eadism o! Richard III. He is a poet of 
the instinctive or the pasaionate animal 
nature of man, the poet of the psycho- 
physical hnman plane, nob even of the 
mtellectual, and certainly not of the moral 
and spiritual planes. Ha shows man 

desiring and snCforing, not thinkiog or 
spiritually contemplating The thinking of 
Hamlet la but th«> passionate outbocsts of a 
perplexed and sufferiog soul, and the only 
intelligent being in Shakespear's plays 
seems to be lago ; yet be does not Know 
bis own destrnctive nature and its 
nemesis, and so is a fool too. 


Yet Shakespeare did nob exalt like 
Marlow the passionate natnro of man. 
The world he presents ue is a moral 
world though peopled by either immoral 
or amoral characters. For this world, we 
Qnd, trembles and threatens to break into 
pieces while the tragic characters display 
their dqminating passion or vice, bub ib 
regains its order in the end : the vice is 
proved vicioca, the good proved good. 
Shakespeare did nob confuse tho moral 
values, we can clearly see him discriminating 
between the good and the bad and doing 
apt poetic jastice. Thongh the virtue 
that is in the general atmosphere of the 
play seems to ba momentarily eclipsed by 
lu of passions displayed by 

the chief characters, it reappears brilliant 
wm pain, washed by blood and tears. 
We see this effect and experience an 
exquisite calm when the curtain falls 
nally in ^ Shakespeare tragedy. We 
return borne with much knowledge of the 
nuiraal nature of man, no donbt, but also 
assured faith in a moral order 
that censors tho animal in man.' 

19 


And 60 wo come to ask wbat exactly 
does Shakespeare teach us through his 
plays that are obviously full of pain and 
confusions of passions. (Wo refer especially 
to bis tragedies for in them be has 
studied man deeply and most eeriously). 
Shakespeare teaches ns that desire is the 
.source of all our suffering, the root of 
all unrest. Tragedy springs, in life, and, 
so, in drama, from the desiiing self of 
man, the instinctive drives of the ego. And 
Shakespeare, besides demonstrating this 
truth in bis tragedies, (without stating it 
like a moral philosopher), has let fall 
remarks here and there in the months 
of some obaracturs which bint tho same 
troth. Hamlet, himself snffcriog from the 
perplexity of contending passions, praises 
Horatio for bis mastering of passions. 
He speaks of Horatio ; — 

“ As one, m suffering sH, that sufTers nothing ; 
A man that Fortune's buffets and rewarda 
Hast taitea with equal thanks : and blessed 
are those 

^ hoso blood and judgment ate so well 
commingled 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she pleases. Give me 
that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I wiH wear him 
In my heart’s core, in my heart of heart. 

As 1 do thee. 

Z) 


Horatio is not moral in the ordinary 
sense of the term hut he is amoral in 
the sense that ho is beyond good and evil. 
He does not choose between passions but 
is above all passions, a self-poised soul. 
Shakespeare does not present Horatio as 
a typical moral character; Horatio seldom 
advises Hamlet to do this or that; rather, 
ho, through his silenoe and, sometimes! 
very short remarks, discourages Hamlet’s 
passionate moods; Once be remarks critically 
to Hamlet’s effusions, "Yon might havk 
rhvmsa " (Act HI, So. 2). Oooo ho said 
Bo roloa " { Aot, I, So. 4) ; on another 
occas. 00 . Good my lord, bo (Jaiet." (Aot 

* a S'^ry passion is 

bad, goodness consists in trnnR»^ft«a* * 
one’s affectivb nature and living a eom“f”°5 
Ufo of the rational spirit pAalinrre 
be ruled by good senan shouia 

aditona shoald 

easts, ot passion (' blooa That (“om ^ 
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detached spirit that regards cTcrythiog 
m the 1 gbt of onirercal pood not 
personal That of course the highest 
TQOtahtv, yet it itnph‘*'> 6(jrfl'‘thiug heyono 
rcorality as it is ordii ^rili penceiveo 
Horatio raa> ha ea»led moral from an 
absolnte moral point of \ ew \^hleh is 
adopted in Elindn c'hie* Tor he is one 
iTho follows tbo dTic( which Loid 
Krishna gives to Arjnni to ove and act 
considering victory and defeat, joy and 
sorrow, as one 


Shalcspearo viers in his tragedies the 
clash ol passions and shows the pitiable 
plight to which passions lead man Low 
they bring ducord in his world and die 
integrate it, Thoogh the tnornl order 
nsserts itself in the end. the world order 
(e g, the world of Othello Hamlet nod 
Lear) crnmhlcs In one of his last romantic 
plays, Tempest, Sbahespoare seema to 
give a more direct expression to bia 
philosophy of life Proepero has forsnkeD 
th« world and his position m it becaose 
he nods them not worth hie while 
there is too much of scramble and 
oarrownees m men Ho views life as a 

veil of and says 

^•llcp ' * ” rouadp,! off with a 

Yet bis world weariness is not lasting 
e** nUimatcattilndo 

I u 'bare- nod 

breaking his magic wand retorns to hie 
world to live among bis own people s© 
nc'thfr infaloatcd nor 
dejected by bfe. which ho accepts with 

^ the world, liko king Janaka of Mithila 

h«mR bwn from j 

clrjpctiop and having controlled his senses 
enjoys^ tnrongh theso senses the world!} 
goals TLe Wps*ern critics of Shakenpeate 
point out that Proopero by deciding to 
retorn to his people revokes his stoical 
ootlook, and. so there is ft contradiction 
in bi9 character They point ont that 
hbakcspMre him.eU had a weakne-s for 
worldly hfe ho retnrned to Stratford 
leaTiog his profession and bonght property 


there to live as a “gentleman”. So 
Shakespeare (the critics say) could noli 
conceive of the quiet stoical satisfaction 
that Prospero might get from his resigned 
life in the bare islend But these critics 
have not a deeper and larger view of 
life, which we have seen, teaches ns to 
live amongst oor people without either 
inffttnation or disgust for the, world, in a 
spirit of deticbment The secret of 
self less action as taught by Gita is the 
root of a correct philosophy of life and 
we behove Shakespeare, tho great human 
poet knew this secret through his insight 
Neither stoicism nor hedonism but a 
higher and more comprehensive philosophy 
of life la taught by Hiudn ethics Tagore 
has taught this philosophy and Shakespeare 
too teaches this, though very indirectly, 
quite unobtruBivelj like a true poet that 
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The Last Social Co'irrRBKCE 
Mb Justice Rakadls Address 

conferences 
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Law and democracy 

By Mr. RAM KESHAV RANADE. ll m. 

Diatnct Judge, Sangli. 


A ll the evils of the world would cease,” 
says Plato, "if lawjera would 
become philosophers and philoaopberB 
lawyers.” Reljing upon this assertion 
Scholars assert that law and philosophy 
should go hand in hand and that the funda- 
mental problems must be decided not by 
lawyers or by philosophers ; but by legal 
philosophers. The question of domooraey has 
engaged for many years past and is engaging 
at present the attention of legal philosophers 
all the world over and the implementation 
and harmonisation of their thoughts has 
been and continues to be the main problem 
ot^ modern democracy. India has now 
gained freedom and we are on the threshold 
of along period of constructive readjustment 
and restatement of oar views regarding 
the democratic form of Government. It 
pay be of some use at this juncture to 
bave^ a glimpse into the fundamental 
principles of democracy as unfolded by 
Ifeal philosophers, like Dr. Friedmann, Dean 
Pound, Prof. Hall, Mr. Jones and others. 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

The evolution of the individual as the 
ultimate measure of things is a nolversally 
accepted standard of democratic society. 
Ihe development of the individual to Its 
complete potentialities is an old idea 
appearing in various philosophical systeme. 
uut the conception of a society based on 
r® . rights of the individual is a 

Bpocial idea of democracy. In philosophical 
systems the emphasis is on dnty and not 
‘o a democratic society 
special ^ress is laid on right and not on 
^®“ocracy has not accepted the 
f>f« duty” as 

^ y right. The trend of the modern 
.‘1. ®^t®n3ing the sphere of 

Bin. i f It is incre/- 

tisM. ■na.vidaal rights by social 

common h convention stipulates 

wherMB “» ‘ho end ot socioty. 

happineas^of^tr™ '’"’‘“'“Its the greatest 
tod or Vi' oaraber as tho 
tegara' 'tel iaB» 

the of modern democracy 

tpeciflo individaal rights which ore 


Bald to constitute the legal pillars 0 / 
democracy, may, in short, be adrerted to, 
FREEDOM OF CONTRACT AND 
FREEDOM OF LABOUR 
The freedom of contract and freedom 
of labour are supposed to be the essential 
aspects of democracy. It may be remarked 
tual freedom of contract calonlated to 
emancipate labour from various fetters but 
after^yards owing to the meguality of - 
bargaining business, freedom of contract 
came into conflict with freedom of labour. 
J.aking into account tho position of the 
rich like mill-owners and tho poor like 
labonrers, freedom of contract and freedom 
of labour which are essential reqnirements 
of democracy, -have been subjected to 
vations benevolent restrictions. Iiegal 

restriotiouB Which are calonlated to favonr 
the poor; but they say that a real threat 
to freedom of labonr comes from the 
■ncreaeing practice of Governments to direo? - 

StalM° ^Bmoorltio 

Bn7frsa?d' 

ra‘!ipir%tteetmVro:^ 

one V?'’ ‘mtr: ■Intlrtptr ll 

15 ' 

demooScy haf “now “’birnde^ “ ina““d“"‘l 
rights with Booialistio rights 

and person 

Spencer and"” thT makers 
American Constitutions, freedom of ^ 
constituted a cardinal principle of gl '’"I’orty 
.In modern conditiens, hliwever “""“'’I'- 
often becomes a means , P^'operty 

other peoples' life nod labour ''S'V 

E““rs,x*a“lr.;ri:sfe 

than physical integrity rights 

'“o and body.' 
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It inclndea the protection of personal 
rcpatation of famih rclatiooa and of 
domestic life The most important aspect 
of personal liberty is spintaai and intclleotaal 
freedom whose principal expressions aro 
liberty of religion and thought liberty 
of speech writing and printing and liberty 
of peaceable association and discussion 
Freedom of speech and press is no doubt 
subject to the restraining laws of defamation 
and to the soand reqairemcnts of public 
safety but all the authors of modern 
democracy unanimonsly agree on the point 
that a system of State licensing the press 
or the control of opioion by the Ministry 
of propaganda are not at all compatible 
with democracy Regarding liberty it may 
be noted that tbe fundamental aspects of 
liberty are those which express and enenre 
the highest and the most harmonious 
development of man e powers to a complete 
and consistent whole 

EQUALITY 

The doctrine of legal equality dates from tbe 
eta of tbehreDob and American Revointions 
Degal equality tueaoa equal treatment of 
those equal before tbe law It includes in 
principle tbe extension of individual rights 
to all citizens as distinct from a privileged 
mmorit> Neither the limitation of 
franchise or other civio rights nor legal 
ineqoahty as between men and women 
or between white and black races is in 
tuns and harmony with the basic legal 
ideas of demoocaoy It may be noted that 
tbe ideas of individual freedom and 
equality aro to be understood in n 
dynamic and not in a ststio sense 
Freedom means opening the road to tbo 
fullest development of personality and 
equality suggests eqoalitj of opportonitj 
for all to participate in such development 
It signiDes the removal not of natnrnl 
differences bub of the man made differ 
enccs So far the USSR has gone the 
farthest in carrying out the legislative 
implications of this democratic ideal to 
the greatest extent by giving full eqoality 
of status and opportunities to men and 
women by opening educational facilities 
to all citizens regardless of means and 
by removing many man made diderencps 
GOVERNMUNT BY Till PFOPIE AND FOR 
TIIE ILOPLE 

Individnal rights and equality may exist 
even under a benevolent despotism They 


do not safficientlj characterize democracy 
nnlcss they find fulfilment lo tbo right 
of the people to participate m Govern 
meat Democracy tries to reconcile 
popalar will with tndividoal rights and in 
particular tbe rights of the majority with 
those of the minority It is said in this 
connection that if tho will of the majority 
18 the enpreme law individual rights 
cannot be inalienable The difficolty of 
reconciling both has involved many 
lawyers in contradictions The three mam 
snggestions which indicate a way ont of 
the dilemma are (i) the idea of pro 
portiooatc representation championed by 
Mill and other liberal lawyers (n) the idea 
of a protection of minority rights which 
18 accepted by the American Constitation 
and (ill) the idea of the mdividaal 
participation in Government from the 
national sphere Tbe British constitution 
does not recognise any formal protection 
or individual or minority rights Nothing 
prevents tbo majority from passing any 
law It being supposed that tbe parlia 
mentary recognition of an organised 

salaried leader 

mmoriUc. As regerds the Oonetltnlioe 

Ihet !t ,='"1 “ ““r b'" ““‘=a 

mneh no * i ® nndemooratio m as 

petty '”>' 1 ' oee pr.y.leBea 

pol.tleel opm.on otBanieea 

ft , OF LA\t 

The .e.„l.b,e eoreSry „,“V t„ 

18 the separation of the 7n.q. ® or 
the executive and nnless thfq ^ 
plished tbo form of nf 
be competible tt.th 

CONCLUSION * 

rep°“r„ter'“fbts‘'’ ,t“‘;„r a 

medetp denec?aev . 7 ‘bat 

« "ecb“'e tStetT^rr''?'” 
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of the jadiciary from the exeoativo. 
Democracy without a fearless and inde- 
pendent judiciary is weIl*niRh impossible. 
The demoQtatio form of Government is 
not to bo determined eo much from the 
influence and popularity which the 
executive enjojs as the strength and 
independence of the judges and the 
respect and regard in which they are 
held. Democracy does nob simply mean 
the rule of the majority, but it also 
means the respect of the mR 3 Qrity for 
the rale of law and its willingness to 


honour the decisions of the judiciary even 
it they go against their wishes and 
expectations. The rule of law can prevail 
only and only when the judiciary is pot 
in such a fenr'ess position that it cna 
compel the executive to function within 
the law. There is a dangerous tendency 
abroad to have a tall talh ahont demoernej 
without understanding its fundamental 
principles. So far only the stream is 
fouled, but any attempt at mioimising the 
importance of the rnlo of law will sureij 
tend to corrupt the very fountain. 
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INDIANS FORGE AHEAD IN MAURITIUS 

By Pror B BISSOONDOTlAL b \ (Ho\«) (Punj) (Cal) 


T^he variona Futopefto powers that went 


1 


oat to India came to Mauritme too 


The Portnfiuese and the Botch occnpied the 
lin> islind off the east coast of Africa 
onlj to abandon it later like tho Romans 
who left Britain to take care of itself It 
IS the French that came here to stay 
Mill’s History of British India contains 
pages that are reprodoced in the mannals 
of History of Maaritms read by school 
children Those pages ate interesting m 
that they tell ns of French governors 
whose names are associated both with 
India and Maoritius Mill relates how 
Manritios and other neighhoanng islands 
looked like daring the French occupation 
when ho writes — 

So little had been done for the imorovement 
of these islan h that the people few ja number 
were li> og nearly in the atate of nature They 
were jvior w thoui industry end without the 
Knorlolse of almost any of tho u«eful arts They 
had ne tl er mega? no nor 1 ospital neither fortiQ 
cation, nor derensiNe force mil tary or naval They 
hivl no roads they lal no beans of burden and 
no sehcles 

There was a change for the better owing 
to the labours of Dectraud Francois Mabe 
de la Doncdonoais The same British 
historian sajs that Jja Boordonsats cocld 
construct a ship from the keel he porfor 
mod the fonctiona of engineer of architect 
nod of ngricultnrist he broke bulls to the 
yoke, constructed vehicles and made 

rosds To introduce any degreeof vigilance 

and order in tho management even of n 
hospital which ho conslrnctcd for the sick 
It was necGSfarj for him to perform the 
trace of ■mpenotondent himself and for a 
p hole twelve months ho visited it regnlarlr 

n Tr''°n eleven yenre 
that Li Bonrdonunis was Governor there 
wa, blit one law suit m the Me of France 

fanctionsof 

engineer he had reconrse to Indians When 
-weutj carpenters worl ed nndcr tho French 
3o-ernor who ^bitted the capital of 
)Iauritiii 3 (Isle dc I rnnee) from Grand Port 
the South) to Port Lonis (named after 
^oaifl Napoleon) of tho North West Harbour 
-srpenters from India were in the proper 


tion of IG to 4 to the blacks He had 53 
Indian masons as against 14 black' ones.* 
Wo are etill in 1740 In 1810, the British 
would not allow tlie French to stay, at 
any rate to stay ns rnlers An important 
naval light ensued and Manritina was 
captured 

It 18 on the Qfteonth of Augost, 1947 
that it was revealed in a book with the 
Asoka chalia on its nnattractive cover,! 
that Indian sepoys numbering three 
thousand accompanied theconqnermg British 
soldiers and succeeded in giving the Am- 
shiLg touch at the Battle of Montagne 
Longue (the North) 

Indian soldiers then preceded Indian 
immigrants Working under nofavourable 
conditions as they did the Indians developed 
the island further They continued the 
work began by Governor La Bonrdonnais 
fonsM Tk® could be 

da?k L . w Mauritius m those 

Jn Ebc as 1856, 

Snsf nn Unpleasant sur 

° 2’/ie Friend of 

India 4 He said amongst other things — 

eeerch o/^sUh^oreTx^us^fo. V***®*^ readers, id 
amt to Meum.is »^oid 

of occees It is within tha T^i'^’*’ f* la easy 

attrsclioo of all those hmiie the great 

military leate Tho ul8nd*>tfiOr®'^®v,*° tuloa of 
to allure «ven those UJ havl^ 
plantere ore said to bo Sicily, and tho 

b«t tho curse of icnoJance 
a Cooho (Hmdul nJ® T '* all If 

board has art otLeW or^"i®®^i ^’Hobamodan) on 

over with tho tojairer Thn i « a” 

Port Loij« „ .,|,Qa goes mad 

(A Municipality had been v, ?^“"'cipal*ty 

pa.oea treasonablo *850) 

cool ea) are sent th.ther o„ « 

oJiciil protection under an ,^ 1 “ 

that their lives ahall not hn ®pl'^ guarantee 

Ignorant selfishnoK, of a 

a«aurcd m the most pU.t^a 1 are 

eviBt OR regulations th% are Barr®r under 

almost written murdered la scores 

January of tl is teat tho ir.j a time In 

VoSarriici arrited in Port I v 

Cooln Ther. « . L , “ ‘ / «'8" ot 

board such as will no,.!,.®®' diarrhoea on 

assemblages of nances They 

casco of cholera The/ r ? *’ 

number worn out with aeo . 

seasekness want of 

1 " O'-ry Pago 120 
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exercise, and all the dea^rtmens incidental to a 
sea voyage, were turned out upon the igiota. 
^othlng was given them for sheltor, no wood, no 
pass, not even mud for building huta The 
food was insufficient, the water was fetid, the 
exposure was such that even natives are unable to 
endure • • • . two hundred men perished on 
the rock ... 

I'he matter deserves, and will, we hope, rcceite 
the most serious attention of the Government of 
inum. The follies of the Mauritians are noihiog 
to any of us They may believe they are 
8°®® round the earth 
or that Port Louis is an enlightened city, or any 
other absurdity they please. But even ignorance 
and CTeduhty are not excuses for the wholceale 
BpriQco of our fellow subjects 

The Coolies are attracted to Mauritius by an 
oinciai pledge that their engagements shall bo 
Kept : that they shall be fairly treated and 
protected in the enjoyment of their rights That 
pledge has been broken m a manner aa silly as 
inhuman .... Without these Coolies, whom they 
t^hus leave to die, the Mauritians would bo the 
happy poasesaora of u barren rock. Wo cannot 

IK'for dolunT"'*’'’ 

During tbo dccoao 183MS01 the Indinn 
ropulation rose from 77,990 to 192,094. 
In no other docaOo has there been each 
a phenomenal rise, that Maoritiiia should 
have been hostile just nt the time ludians 
gave the greatest help, is indeed a sad 
uomment on the mentality of the people 
lohnbitiog the island then. 

The dawn ^ of the twentieth contory 
saw the arrival of a great saviour. The 
late lamented Gobhalo had founded hia 

oorvants of India Society", A barrister 
Ifin"" inspired by the 

seinessnese of its members and determined 
I"''*!' torch-bearer 

It. ,, Manritios on 11th October 1007. In 
to Almanack there is an entry 

iLie"’”! Ih® "flsat 

at 7.5’''’''“' Barrister- 

by thl'ni Doctor Manilal 
of ^onde Illushc 

«ocoeeae;i ? “f ™®® ®' March 27, 1948. 
HiiiflCrt,,-®- smarting a paper christened 
Arrf si ’ Baglish and Hindi. Tho 
toovement”^ anota*' °'’r •^*'® Ahmadiyn 
wielding no me ''“■'0'“"’ movement 

yed in Maontias ceased to bo 


the moneyed olase. Part of the wealth 
that tbo conotry poeeessed had changed 
hands. Tho children of whites born of 
non-white mothers had most of the 
riches. As nobody could claim that all 

Franco iTf “'® ®PP«llatinn of 

Pranco-Uanritians now are really whites, 
the well-to-do section began to bo 
gradually aemmilated to the white 
population Hev. Patric Beaton, MA 
(Bond) institutes an inetruotivo comparison • 

bor?„&,„r 

white men’s vems is noble’'. circulates in 

The Indians wore not lagging behind 

tS & ‘';7gan^'“tr Sirr”sh7i 

wjrout^ r Jh^rfi^^t"jrt““S;: 

and India m search of knowledge. ^ 
voo!i ■’ to compare tho Indian 

nrrrovemr thi-t^ H 

inspiration of BchoJara°a°nd 
oat to Manritios by ^ 0 ^ 00 ° n“"T’ 
organisations, nomerons , 00 ?^ Indian 
community and e”S “i® 

andsnodr"y. BurL”f „ J>™“® of. all 

"as not to last for ever ‘ onUmslasm 
ment set in. Glnnm^ a ’ Disconrage- 
tho oonntry. descended upon 

April 19.33^° to'^^e'^t san in 

higher studies ho was a ^”^'a fnr 

man whoso only hope was tS°? 
gather strength in thr 1 . i 
forefathers for the great •>i® 

was m etore for him in biHSh 
,Heoamo back in 1989 4 

" tTo' d “• D®®‘®i®‘iona 4re ^ 

or the day. Little by order 

!“mti4 Se”reTo“o‘" h "S" 

a poison. ■ ^^''^Jodieeg 

^em eon&te? te Potform “8'“°/®®®' 
did not dis^;ir“®®;.^ Dj4at; 
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THC INDIAN REVinW 
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The members o£ tbe Sciil n Dal and tho 
Scita Samiti showed so Rood n 
performance that the imagination ol tho 
whole population was stirred A day after 
the ilfn/ini/ojJia i c on 13tb December 
Municipal eleeliooR were held and Indo 
Manntians scored an unprecedented 
success Tbe Indian community came 
out so to say of the shadow of death 

N 

Three wed s before tbe hartal the whole 
world rejoiced on the 16th of Augnet a 
red letter day in the history of Modern 
India Tbe new movement in Manritina 
had reached its ape?: in 1943 for it is not 
a passing interest that the Mahayajna bad 
aroused The countrywide influence it 
exerted made tbe Indian Independence Day 
Celebrations a auccese December 12 1348 
set tbe pattern for August 15 1047 

On the 16th there were universal rejoi 
cingB Thousands of flags were hoisted 
Pcajers were offered in all the temples 
Hugo processions were held in important 
towns and villages of tbe island The 
masses were however disappointed when 
they reached Port Louis tbo capital Every 
speech delivered there was calcutatod to 
please those who have always illtreated the 
^odian population The villagers who stayed 
.t Port Luuis were left to spend a very 
ad eight Many Indians had to sleep m 
he open The> had been shocked during 
ihe day to see that when people flocked 
it tho Champ de Mars the place where 
the meeting was held the police 
tailed to maintain order although only 
some 16 to 20 thousand people assembled 
The ladies had not tbe chivalrons treat 
raent that they are accorded in great cities 
Its whole they hrfpt btoodrae oyer 

tuo insults offered gratuitously 

Put their disappointment did not last 
Oo the 17th the date on which 
UritiBh soldiers began to leave India for 

good another meeting was organised Some 

-wcnti thousand Indians and non Indians 
utendod it Ouce rgain tho Sioayam 
benn/a gavo a good account of themselves 
ind the momentary gloom h came a thing 
>t the past Tho whole situation was saved 
^ Mauritius are m good 

BpinU Tbo celebrations have heightened 


tbcir prestige in tho c>rs of their non Indian 
countrymen Tlicj who were eometimcB 
ashamed of their Indian origin as tho direct 
resalb of their inferiority complex only a 
few years ago are among the first to hoist 
the flag of the Indian Union 

The appointmont of Mr Dbaram Yash 
Dev as Commissioner coupled with tbe 
general elections held under a new Conati 
tntion may bring about a change But m 
this billowy world of change will the 
change in Maontius be for tbe better ? Are 
we going to pass from darkness into light? 
The new Constitutioo has been secured 
at tho cost of great sacrifice ‘ Franco 
Mauritians now have to sit side by 
aide with an equal if nob superior, 
number of members of tbe colonrefl 
population end Indo Mauritians in the 
new CooDci) It has become next to 
impossible for a disproportionate majority 
of whites to Bit ID the Legislative Council 
at a time when the Indian element is 
forging ahead and tbiokmg highly of the 
coloured popnlal.on that have in recent 
Dr tbe calibre of 

T 1 ,^ n founder of the MauritiOB 

m *tbV hfe of having no roots 

InfVm.. ! cannot be backed 

lo eX ' eredeefned 

Hot tor u, rooteot o„d q„.ot, e„d pr«o 

Forego ..rk,.B„r.lyth.i ,M|„,°f„Tod " 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

•» .11 

p«l.oul.r oo ■» 

commercial industrial and political 

of Ind a Short articles on non 

and short stones are preferr^ * ^nt 
•oroplod ood publ,.hed w.U hS dul^jl 
It may be stated that n oatre nt ei. 
Review tabes m about -00 worSs® ^ 

should bo"a'ddre 8 S 0 d°'to^°th? 

I Indian Reuew Q T . UadrL 



LEAGUE COVENANT AND U. N. CHARTER 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
By Prof. K. R. R. SASTRY 
iUniierstfy of Allahabad) 


W AR-weary Worlds have in them the 
atmosphere for evolving schemes 
of perpetual peace. Linyutang, that 
versatile Chinese writer, dubbed Europe 
as the breeding-ground of War-microbes. 
Attempts at reconstruction of the world 
could be made in Europe also. The fall 
of Napoleon, the abdication of tho Kaiser 
and the collapse of Hitler had each in 
turn given birth to tho Holy Alliance, the 
League Covenant and tho United Nations' 
Charter. Tho Leaguo Covenant since 1931 
■when Japan crossed tho Yalu was being 
given a smothering by Big Powers as Japan, 
Italy and Germany. Ono power never 
co-oporated^ with the Leaguo from tho 
very beginning. On its Economic and Social 
sids, tho Leaguo proved a success. Its 
auxiliary organizations, tho International 
Labour Organization and the Permanent 
piurt of International Justice have loft 
behind conventions and judgments of 
profound value to students of International 
Organization. 

THC PROBLEM ttT 1945 
Three possible solutions wore open to 
tho nlHo.s, U. S. A.. U.S S.R, and G.B. 
who had co-oparated in war against tho 
common enemy. Ono was to fill up the 
gaps in tho League Covenant and perfect 
A events from 1931-1945. 

Another was to plunge into a scheme 
leading to a world-federation. A third 
to pursue pragmatically and 
e olvo an institution where Collective 
ocarity could ba achieved consistent with 
tno acknowledged primacy of the Big Three. 

uici^anism that has been evolved 
j 19^5 had been 

‘ho Dumbarton Oaks 
''f n Tho third track has 

^ Ld beeping intact tho I.L O. 

I S ♦ International Court of Justice. 

‘ The change has happened. 

\ totho nJir Of gravity has been shifted 

1 ^ her century-old isolatio- 

20 responsibility to 


preserve^ global peace is an opoch-makinc 
change m international affairs. . 

THE CHARTER STARTS 

• have not been wanting who find 

m the increased documentation of one 
hundred and eleven articles-an improve- 
ment oyer the more elegantly drafted 
Covenant by eighty-five articlL-much 
verbiage, avoidable looseness, and nlatifnd«? 
galore. Unlike tho League Covenant which 

that tho Drafting Committee of 
Constituent Assembly has oleoteii 
incorporate the preamble of tho° 

CoTonant in Artide 40 AnV 

of tho two documents has to sufferT“” 

tho fact that sufficient toe has not 

now members of the’^U.^.^O 
THE PIVOTS OP U.ITO 

tho Teatue ’'o^xpSnttaJ^L 

means to ensure theL dneS^ “'iaquato 
carried out." President Ron "Jf 
that •• the hope of a Seef uf ooT'] 
world will rest upon tho advancing 

“’’■'■‘yot “"'I's-toa-loTingnationTr®'’ 

snmll, bearing responsibilftio. o™ ' '"So and 
with their individual caDaeit°™”?“®“’'“‘® 
together for the maintif *° ™rlt: 

and security." "'““‘"aanoe of peaeo 


in\e''^?eTa:fwoSCass“muL‘’''’ 

tuted by the " S^uritv n!, 

In ornatiQual Court of justiM"”o‘ a .?*>'» 
International TRnsTEESllt^ svsto 1 ‘ha" 
The pivot of tho UNO isV ”2,' 

Council where the pcrmklio*^'’ ^'’aarity 

and also Art. 108 dealLg .Art. 2? 
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THL INDIAN REVIEW 


[ rmnuAiii 1950 


There vras the right of withdnw'il in 
tho League Covenant tho U N Chart''r 

deals -with only contmgcnri''s of buspen 
Sion and expulsion (Art 5 and O The 
Security Council is cntr istcd v-ith i t 
national peace and ^e i // Th'^r "viis 
a possibility of ahhton to tho tuml r 
of tho permanent merab r in the I a^uo 
mechanism (Art 4 of th Coven nt) No 
such provision is found m tho Charter 

Tho crux of the United Nations 
Organization IS that world penre n / i>r rtt 
arc only consistent utH a free mt I t ecn 
tie Biq ttree Sip > pou USA 

USSR and G B Of course two others 
owing to historical r=‘asons ha\o b'»®n 
added to the list of p rman'^nt m mb r*. 
Professor Schuman has graphically depict d 
this international situation — the Inre© 
Superpowers decently clithed in the 
garments of respectability and I gal tj 
are enabled to rule largo areas of the world 
outside their frontiers This is pr cis"ly 
as it should b* because either the Big 
Throo will rule the world or it will not 
bo ruled at all 


PROGRFSSUC FLATURFS 
Tho International Court of Justice with 
its statutes has b come stronger for tho 
entry of U S A All m^mb^rs of tho United 
Nations ar ips) fnrtn parties to tho statute 
of th Internationa! Court of Justice 
(Art 03) B sil«s the General Assembly 
and the S cuntj Council other organs 
of the Unit d Nations when authorised 
by the General Ast mbly may al®o roque*t 
advisory opinions of tho Court (Art 96) 
It IS ytt too ‘soon to pass judgment 
over the working of tho International 
Trusteeship system If Art 22 of the 
League Co\ nant looked like an University 
C\t nsion L^ctiir"* higher praise can 
hardly b"* b stowed upon the looser drafts 
manship that characterizes Chapter XII 
of tho Charter Tho Security Council has 
the Special responsibility regarding trustee 
ship over strategic areas As m all 
casos of trusts the success of the 
super\ision rests upon tho strict honafides 
of the Trust®o who is given powers for 
progressively developing tho beneficiaries 
towards self government (Art 76 ) 


THE SZOURITY COUNCIL IN ACTION 
It IS too soon to assess the work of 
the world s most powerful Council in 
charge of peace and security Its 
existence has been taken up with 
seemingly interminable wrangles on 
points of procedure Tho apprehension 
of the small powers as Australia on tho 
Veto power was set at rest by the 
commentaries of U S A and USSR It 
IS significant of tho realistic shrewdness 
that has been characterizing India that 
she has supported tho veto power ns it is //e 
cornel stone o/Big Power concerted action 


Fears have been expressed as early as 

1945 which aro by no means imaginary 

In our Charter there aro marvellous 
words and marvellous sontiments If 
advantage will bo taken of any rule to 
stultify what has b"on done— if all of 
us will not live up to tho pledges wo 
take m accepting tho Charter and tho 
whole of tho Charter in all its ramifications 
thon these beautiful words will b come 
Just empty sounds sounding brass and 
tlnklmg cymbals (Mu FRASEU) 


In many provisions of the Charter 
though the t^rms have b^en changed there 
IS a repetition of tho covenant under 
tho provisions of tho U N Charter a 
r^olution in International La'w has been 
cntcted Neutrality is no longer a legitimate 
status If an instructed international 
public opinion will vigilantly guard the 
basic principles of freedom peace and 
VcrKrjty the United Nations Organization 
will be given a fair trial 


A PHANTOM OF DtSlRE 

By Lt R L COOK 

Sho comes in cloud and sunshine 
A phantom of desiro , 

In cloud her flesh is water 
In light it is a fire 

Water and fire surround mo 
And I shall never learn 

a W-Kla of lonGms 
W nether to drown or burn 



FROM MY NOTEBOOK 

By “BEE” 


BAY KPT, THE STRUGGLE NOUGHT AVAILETH 
Arthur Clough's lersps are famihar 
enough to stuilcnts of English poetry. But 
the apt use of thein hy Winston Churchill 
uhcn England uas, facing the darkest 
hour of trial and tribulation lifted Hum 
at once from the obscurity of the student's 
chamber to the light of iiorld publicity 
Eor once listeners and readcis alike felt the 
flash of sunlight and cheer breaking thiongh 
the curtain of despair and gloom. 

Say not, the struggle nought availoth. 
The labour and the wound*! arc vain, 
The enemy faint*, not, nor failcth. 

And ns things have been, they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may bo liars ; 

It may bo, in you smoko concealed, 

I our comrades cha^-o o'on no%v the fliers. 
And. but for you, possess the field. 

For while the iired waves, vainly breaking. 
Seem hero no painful inch to gam. 

Far Kaclc, through crooks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes m the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 
But westward. look, the land is bright 

HOW ODD MEN ARF 

How odd men are — if they die young 
nRuinst the harshness of fate; 

1 they attain old age, they say thev 
a\o liyed too long, that life is no longer 
^nrth living, and that they wish they 
yet if they feel ill, they 
Sind off pnst-hasto for a doctor and b«'g 
Kor. time nor trouble to 

them ahvel What do they want? 

— Epictetus 

THU GLAMOUR OF LOVE 
life’s roa.on 

Tho length of It. .ea.on, 

Know not if they know, the grent 
.. Ones above. 

'■ould .npport it, 

gift with the plamourof love. 
'The Garden of Kama, 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOQr 

^sltc Stephen uonnd up his “ Agnos- 
tic's Apology " Iiith these iiords : 

We shall bo content to admit' openly 
what you whisper under your breath or 
hide in technical jargon, that the ancient 
secret is a secret still ; that man knows 
nothing of the infmito and absolute : and 
that knowing nothing ho had hotter not 
bo dogmatic about his ignorance. And 
ineanwhile wo will endeavour to bo as 
charitable ns possible, and while you 
trumpet forth officially your contempt for 
our scepticism, wo will at least try to 
believe that you are imposed upon bv 
your own bluster. ^ 

.. ’"‘ratient lias he of the 

refined Epieurcanism" or "rapid opti- 
mism tihich he thought one of the uorst 
Tie featfciiaes of the age. 

The so-called holiovor of this typo is 
a cynic m a thin disguise. Ho is partlv 

?s"Z ‘lhe‘ l’”' “ -'tbrn! h^ut h^ 

IS not tho loss resolved to stick to so 
pleasant a sham. Ho answers^ hi. 
opponents with a shnok or a snow Tho 
sentiment which ho most thoroughly'h^os 

DOVER BEAOII 
Ah, love, lot us be true 
To one another’ for the world which 
To he before us like a land of dreams 
&> various, so beautiful, so now 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor liabt 
hor certitude, nor peace, nor help for n' m 1 
And we are hero, ns on a darkling "S? ' 
hwopt with confused alarms of strugg” 

^\’hero ignorant annios clash “by nifh^ 

—if Arnold. 

make haste to be kind 

Life is short, and wo have not too , 
time for gladdening the lives of 
who are travelling tho dark men 
-.^Oh, besw-ift .0 love, mako^la^S 
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THC T7«n S 

Aj crican h\:ro^r 15 at tft ;?» Vark 
TivGin Jii an enco ir ter i l}t r i in* titei ».i 
» e haictJe folloturg qite and nn$utr 
Q !<; this a pi t-r* of on th 

vraU? I^nt that a n r of vowrs’ 

\ Oh! vcs V s’ "Now joa remind 


me of It , that -wa a Y’OTh r oi iime 
That s ^VlUlam— BILL v.e call dhitn Poar 
o’d Bill! 

Q ViTiy? Is he dead then? 

A. Ah! well I suppo‘=f' -^0 W n \tr 
COuH tell Thcro was a tr^tat raVitc’T 
nl)0 it It 

Q That IS sad aery sad Uo dis 
rppeared then ’ 

VicW res in a sort p nervlwaj- 
^Ve hunod him 

Q Buriel hin I Bun 1 him without 
krowinC Vihether h" was dead or not! 

A Oh no! ^ot that He was dead 
cnouph 

Q ^^pll I confess that I cant und-'r 
slanl this If you lnri''d him and you 
know he was deal— 

A Ko ! no I 0 only thoupht he w as 
(j Oh I SCO I Ho came loUfenpam? 
A 1 bet ho did nt 

Q Wei! I never heani mythinc like 
this ‘^amebody was d«al ‘tomobody was 


TFE DO NOTHINGS 

Between the gr..at things that wo can 
net do and the small things that we 
will not do tho danger is that wo shall 
do nothing 

—Adolphe ^fanoh 
B ou nj 1" i (. rarrmr an f Fuf eral gttss poeM 
(xpTfefto i to (Ats dfa 


Ttwt low man f pks a 1 tt!e thing to do 
Soe* t And does it 

Th 1 gl man w th a great thing to pursue 
D e« ere I o knows t 

That low man goes on add ng one to one 
ll s I ndroi! a soon b t 
Tl a hgh roan a m ng at a ro 11 on 
Misses a unit 

In if'e fnn Atb m ie) ftoteeirr Broutitnp main 
fi a Ktro € aai4 


Iletter has e fa Ie 1 m i1 e h gh a m aa I 
V lj,»Tlr 10 tie low airo succeed 
A« Ood bn thanked I do not 1 


FAnCtt TLb 

I have got my leave Bid me faTOwcll 
my I rolhcrs I iiow to you all and take 
mv departure • 


Hero I give back tho keys of my door— 


, * 1 ui luy uuur — 

and I give up all chims to my house 
1 only ask for tho last kind Mords from you 


^\e were noiphlwurs for long but I 
recened more than I could gito Now 
Jamp that 

hL A. summons 

his come and I am ready for my journey 


lunnd how where was the myrteryt 
A Vh that s ju«t it 1 That a it cxaeMy 


—Taqorc 

^ THE TOMB IS A TIlOROUGIIFAnE 


You see we were twins—dofunct and I For half a century I havn Wu 

—ml -nc Eol iniiM m the 1 all,!.,!. ^l,„* mv thouchH .n ™tms 


— tnl-we pot mixed in the Hthtub when my thoughts in prose and in verse hiTtn^ 
we wer^ onl) tsNO weeks oH and one of philosophy drama romanen trnd f 

us was d-owneL But we didn t know 'entire ode and song I ha ® IPn/ u 

which S-me think it was Bill Some ^ not raid the thon^ndJl 


us was d-owneL But we didn t know 
which S. me think it was Bill Some 
think it was me 

Q Well that is renarkable What 
d> you think t 

A (lOcvlness krowsi I woull mve 
whole wo-lls to know This solemn this 
awful mystery has ca«l a gloom over my 
whole life But I will t«ll you a s'^ctet 
now whrh 1 ’'are n ve* revealed to any 
creati'v 1 'fo*e O-e of us had o 
p*cu1 ar mars. — a h-ce nole on tho lack 
cf h s 1 ft hand that was me THAT 

CHILD W VS THF ONE THAT \\AS 
Tinna\\,rn smsi »At> 


to the gravo I can say hko many^othiS’ 
I have finished my days work W T 
ynnot I have ^ 

My days work will licgm ntram thP * 
momms Thr tomb „ not n blmd alley 
. ! lliorouchfaro It dotoa „„ S 
twilight It opens on the daw n 

* — ddUQO 

SUIFFTHNG AND SONG 

.„'soTe‘"™"' ™‘^"“B"btitlhoy toach 
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BREAKING IT GENTLY 


THE WORLD— A BIG QUARRY 


A wealthy planter returned, to tho South 
after some time and rang for his Negro 
servant Rastus 

“ Well, you old rascal, anything happen 
at the estate while I was gone ? ’ 

" Nothing worth mentioning boss, except 
of course tho two boys who died from 
eating too much burnt horse-flesh ? 

" Where on earth did they get hold of 
burnt horse-flesh ’ ” 

" They were when the stables caught 
fire, boss ” 

“Tho stables ?“ 

“Yes sir I Sparks from the big house, 
they figured ’’ 

"How did the fire start‘d’ 

" From the candles round the coffin, 
boss ” 

"Good heavens, Rastus ! Whoso coffin?" 
"Your ma Ixiss I expect she died 
from shook ' 

"What shook?" 

Your wife, boss She done run away 
with tho butlor 

THE WORST LINES 

fVe are all familiar mth patches of 
dreary wastes tn lonq poems No poet 
indeed could maintain hxs top form all 
through Not iinfrequenVy one comes across 
a line or tiio unuorthy of Bums and 
Shelley even in their short lyrical pieces 
Wordsuorth s " Excursion abounds in 
them But the palm for perpetrating the 
itorst couplet in English should go to 
a distinguished poet who flourished tn the 
jolly days of King Edward VJJ of whose 
illness he wrote 

Along the line tho electric message 

came , 

Ho IS not worse, but much the same 
PIOUS BELINDA 

Fious Selmda goes to prayers 
If I but ask the favour, 

And yet the tender fol s m tears 
When she believes 1 11 leave her 

Would I were free from this restraint 
•nr vf hopes to win her 

Would she could make of mo a Saint, 
or I of her a Smnor 

— W M Oongreie 


A passage in Goethe s noi cl Wtlhchn 
Mcistcrs Apprenticeship luns — 

Tho entire world lies before us like a 
big quarry before tho builder, who only 
deserves tho name if ho shapes these 
accidental masses of nature according to 
an image in his mind 'svith tho greatest 
economy, usefulness and firmness Every- 
thing outside us IS only an element Yes, 
and I may add, everything in us too, 
but deep down in us there lies this creative 
force, which is able to create -^hat ought 
to be and does not allow us any rest 
until wo have shaped it out«ido or inside 
ourselves in the one or other manner 
Though Goethe uas on the whole averse 
to dogmatic axioms he belicied to the end 
that only constant endcavoin makes this 
short life worth living As Faust says at 
the end of Part II — 

This IS tho last word of wisdom ; 

Only ho deserves his freedom and his hfo 
Who daily has to fight for them anew 




Old age is a subject on whuh some 
people arc a little touchy but Viscount 
Samuel, nearing eighty, has these hcaticn 
ing words tn hs ' Creative Jl/an and 
other Essays " On the last page of his 
booh he says ■' ** 

“If you oxpeot mo to end by tellmi. 
you about tho sad experiences of old acp 
that I cannot do, for I have not vot hnrl 

the calendar not very far from eighty 
this Polonius IS not qualified by per^onTi 

pessimism always is ignoble p’ 

Ehot, when she was askfd that quo's'’h®° 
used to answer that she was a mohn? 
rneaning one who held that on 
things were better now tha“ 
been in the past, and mivhr n ^ 
shll in tho future but ’’““et 

^rt to make them so Molionsm'^'’'’'^ 

into common use ” 



18th Century Indian Diplomatic Missions 

MYSORE ENVOYS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

BY LIBRA 


I T IS tiot very oft‘=‘n that one hears of 
pr 3 -nm'Yt'*enth c ntury Indians going 
ont of India to countries b yond the 
It has nlv.ays the other way 

round and since the tmi« of Buddna there 
have b“"n any number of foreign \isitors 
to this country who have come travelled 
returned and wrot"* ibout their exp ‘runces 
Hence it would refresh on" to know that 
in the eight-'enth century a sm ill numb^'r 
of diplomatic missions consisting of Indiin 
diplomats. wcTT s'>nt out of Indi t by Tippu 
SuUan, the ruler of the ily^ore kingdom 
Tho missions were mostlj anti British 
because the SuUan s lifelong de«ir and 
solo occupation was to dn\c the British 
away from India 

Tho first iTiisbion was to Constantinople 
and its leader was a Mysore Muslim 
Mir Cihulam Ah Khxn Ghulain Ali must 
haae b'on a most romarkabk' raan Ho 
w IS Tippu SuUan s Mir-Suddur or 
Insp-'ctor General of Forts and Garrisons 
and Mir o-Ycin or Lord of tho Admiralty 
and all th''S’> duti-’s ho discharged with 
'groxt ability and compotence without 
having control of either of his legs I 

Rheumatism robb-’d Ghulam Ah of the 
usi of his Dgs catlj m life and ho !)'»camo 
a compli ta cnppl'’ Ho never could move 
his legs and always had to b" earned in 
a silver chair by twelve b'^ar-rs Tippu 
SuUiin and th* p-'Oplo of S'^ringipatam 
call d him ' Langda Ghulam All Khan’ 
while the Dnglish, to whom also he was 
very well known, styl d him as 'Ghulam 
Ah of Ih' Sihcr Chur' 

Tippu Suit ms embassy to Turkey 
cnnsist-'d of four persons Ghulam Ah Khan 
Liitif Ah Beg, bha Nur llllan and 
iMuhammad Ilunecf The Sultan had 
^instructed Ghiilim Ah its leader, to proceod 
to France aft''r finishing his business m 
Turkey and n'-gotiat-' directly with that 
power for help against thi Lngh«b 

Tho mi««Kn, with an anneil (sport of 
fu3 nimdr'd I'ljtor'* soidipj^ and mx 




hnndr(5d other followers started from tho 
Sultan's port of Mangalore in 1785 on 
four ships manned by Indian seamen In 
accordance with tho custom of all Indian 
courts Ghulam Ali carried with him rich 
prebcnts for the Grand Soignor (Title of 
the Sultan of Constantinople) and the 
ladies of his harem and wre learn that 
ho also took with him four big tuskers 
from tho Mysore forest all of which, 
unfortunately for th*' embassy, died before 
they reached their destination 


Aft'‘r two montns at sea, tho four 
Mysori ships arrived at the port of 
Basra but with tho arrival started Ghulam 
Ah s f,rst mishap One of his four ships 
A sailing up the 

Shat-u Arab (confluence of tho Euphrates 
and the Tigris) Fhmos complotoly 
anything could be 
done to bring them und«r control tmd 
rosoued just 

"'k ^ costly silks 

and shawls nor tho provisions tW 


wa^s* Its Governor 

paying that orders from th(‘ Prnn^G ° 
had no. yot nmved'™ It "fh” 

Mysore omhnv.y dastined to hvo .n 
Bwa for ovor wiilmg ™ 

tvhon on"* inonimg. Siijpnnn ^ 

won! that hi^ inaJtor ' had ifroHuo/n"* 
olavo Snloman Pasha to allJw the mojt 
northy araba.eador from tho K,S„m of 
Myeoro to proceed to Constantinopl? ' 

into his presoneo this wav all tVn't i ° 
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“ The Grand Saignor was seated m a 
balcony and they mad^ th^'ir ob’^isancp 
from below To tho question ‘Ar'‘ jou 
well?’ addressed in a low tone to an 
officer near him and repeated through the 
medium of throe others before it reached 
the ambassador, tho customary answer 
was returned ‘ Praying for your prosperity 

‘ You have sustained much fatigue ? 

‘ It IS transformed into delight The 
sequel of taking leave instantly suc- 
ceeded and they departed after perfor- 
ming the Indian tusleemat (three low 
salaams, the hand each tim-’ touching the 
ground) After nine months they had 
their audience of leave at which not one 
word was uttered and fiisleenint began 
and concluded the ceremony 

And what was the great business tho 
embassy had to transact with th“ Grand 
Seignor ? To get the port of Basrah m 
exchange for that of Mangalore to build 
a factory at Basra for stocking goods 
from Mysore and lastly th-' Grand S^'ignor’s 
permission to dig a channel from th® river 
Euphrates to tho Shiah Shrine of Nejef 
Anyhow, this was the business Ghulnm 
Ah had to transact for all unworthy ears 
to hear The real purpose was an alliance 
against the British 

During a subsequent interview with the 
Vizier of the Grand Seignor a rather 
awkward moment arrived for tho envoy 
from Mysore Tippu Sultan, it must be 
remembered, came from a very low stock 
to claim equality with tho Sultan of 
Constantinople and the Vizier hinted it 
to Ghulam Ah Khan Whether Ghulam 
All was prepared for such a question is 
uncertain but he recited with promptitude 
and fluency a very plausible genealogy, 
utterly destitute of truth, which Tippu 
Sultan on the return of tho embassy 
actually ordered to be inserted m his 
history I '' 

Though ‘ politically ’ a failure, ‘ socially' 
tno embassy must have been a great 
suc^ss Wo loam that during its stay 
at Constantinople, the envoys were enter- 
tained With a groat variety of public 
spectacle and were treated with much 
courtesy and distinction In one such 
public display, the fiyo hundred sepoys 


from Mysore won Turkish admiration by 
showing their skill in all kinds of Indian 
military sports 


In tho midst of such gaioty, misfortunes 
began to ram on tho Mysore embassy Tho 
dreadful pestilence of plag le commenoed 
and ono by one tho Mysorean escorts 
and servants b^’gan to die On tho first 
day two m^n were dead , on the second 
twenty and on the third nearly a hundred 
This naturally alarmed Ghulam Ah and 
ho immediately ordered his mission to^ 
leave Constantinople But even then tho 
plague had its toll and b‘'foi9 tho Mysoreans 
got out of that Turkish city, five hundred 
and sixty-five of them wore lying in 
its cemetriAs 


From Constantinople tho mission 
embarked for Alexandria for it 
still had to visit Franco and carry on 
negotiations with its government for help 
Tho plaguo followed them into Egvpt 
also and even during the voyage killed 
an average of fifty persons per day Tho 
bodies, wo learn, were kept in tho ships 
and after arrival at Alexandria buried 
with all Muslim rites 


At Alexandria Ghulam Ah was rohoved 
of tho greatest anxiety of his life Ho 
foared going into France in his present 
condition with his escort and funds 
reduced to such a great extent A 
fYonch traveller from India proceeding to 
France met him in that city and told 
him that Tippu Sultan was proposing to 
to Franco and 

that Ghulam 41i may return to India 
On tho nawe of this new mission, Ghulam 
Ah prepared to return to India The 
plaguo was still aotivo m his camp and 
most of his personal sorvants fell victims 
to it However, the embassy started from 
Alexandria and hiring Egyptian boS? 
traveled up the Hilo as far as S 
At teiro it disembarked and proooSTd 
towards tho Isthmus of Suez on a caS 
J°iirney, Ghulam 
without his silver chtf 
for the first time in his life Of 
twelve faithful b»arers ho hsh „i 

hal l‘^° So tho chu" 

had to be picked on the bick nf rf 
and Ghulam Ah Khan crossed tho^ 
in a cradle on a cainel’s b'- ’ 
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n°'%Tly a ■wack of travel thcr arrived at 
Suez but not b'^fore having a nettv 
«!kirmi®h vith «om'' d“'='^rt robb r«» at 
whom GhuHm Ah '^wore tha* b would 
let los‘' all the «oldi rs of T pp Sultan 


\t Suer the mi's'iion again took «-h p to 
Telia From Jedda th® r Igou*? c tr s 
of liccea and "Medina were ti it 1 


At Mecca the tactfulness of Chulam M 
khan was put to t^st The cnicf of 
Mecca a venerable old man with a white 
b ard It a ra'cal sugge t d to 
Ghulam A1 that the monev from Mv'ore 
which was ctill in the hands of the 
mission would he gratefullj accepted as 
a loan rcpaval le an year hepc" at tho 
V 0 T\ T siknce of the worthv Mysoreans 
with int rest regularlv calculate 1 and 
Slid d The emlassv of course 
r mam m M^cca until it complied with 
h s htllo r quest 

Ghulam All was not taken aback by 
this Ho repaired to his quarters and 
taking some of Tippu s notepaper wrote 
on it m all verbosity how the Mysore 
army aft"r beating down to dust all 
opposition m India was on its way to 
Arabia in five hundred ships and how 
the Sultan him«olf was preparing to 
lead it to MOtorj Tho letter was sent 
with a Mysore solder who was in«truct<^ 
to go out of Mecca disguise I and come 
lack with the lett r and fall into tho 
hauls of tho guards of the city gates 
On tho morrow the Chief of Mecca having 
s /•n this letter sont words to Ghulam Ali 
that his little r q icst might be over 
looked as it was not after all very urgent 
and aUo asked him if he wanted an Arabian 
guard to accompany him and his retinue ns 
far as tho sea 


Fnm Arab a the embassy pot aboar 
a ship bo ml for Alangalorc eyactly fiv 
years aft«r starting from Senngapatam 
n I only a portion of a ship was siiflicien 
or it for out of tho 1100 persons wh 
made tho t^am onlv 68 were nhyn th 
Ivin.; .citt-ri-d in the Krueyarf 
of the Yinnne cili~e nt Turkey Sym 
"5T>1 ntil Amha Th" S-crol-.4 „ 
a emha.ey estimate 1 the total eypens 
or the embassy ,ncl i nj the pay ot th 
escort nri the value ot the ship lost a 


20 lakhs of rupees and shly observed 
that the only value rec'^ived in return 
was a firuan from the Sultan of Room 
(another title of tho Sultan of Constanti- 
nople) and sixty five half quires of journal 
worth at the highest estimation of the 
two articles m rarity and waste paper 
about five rup'^es 

Of course Tippu Sultan was mad with 
rage when Ghulam Ali reported to him 
on his arrival at S“nngapatam Ho 
immediately dismiss''d him from his service 
and placed him und“T hous™ arrest and 
b“gan to call him and his three fellow- 
envoys as man-'at-'rs because they had 
rctunied from Constantinople after eating 
up their companions 
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TASK BEFORE DEMOCRACY' 

'By Dr Sir C P RAMASWAMI AIYER, kosi 

[ Inaugurating the Twelfth Indian Political Science Conference at Madras on 
December 29, Sir 0 P. Ramaswami Aiyer pleaded for a “reorientation of 
values and a regrouping of our ideas so as to fit democracy for 
the newer and more comprehensive tasks of to-day “ — ED I. R J 


W E have witnessed a rapid and 
phenomenal modification of world 
thought The political ideal of the 

immediate past was liberty, but its general 
outlook was mechanical and to no small 
extent, depended on the "laissez fairo 
doctrine and its results Even the French 
Revolution did not basically transform 
the underlying scheme of society and 
England and France, after their political 
revolutions did not create economic 
equality The present insistence of human 
thinkmg is as much on justice as on 
liberty, such justice being founded on an 
integrated and purposive outlook, on the 
insistence of economic minima and on the 
need for leisure and freedom from appre- 
hension of all kinds In this synthetic 
nge, Governments have to enter into 
every phase of life not only national health, 
insurance and medical benefit® being within 
their ambit but even the departments of 
education sport, radio and entertainment 
It is now realised that what was formerly 
called ' liberty of work ' wa® really an 
illusion The bargaining power of capital 
Was strengthened by all the forces of 
organised society and the dice was loaded 
against the worker In the modem 

industrial environment the danger is ever 
present of man becoming a oog-wheel 
in the mechanism and the present-day 
mass production methods accentuate the 
already existing tendency to mimmiso 

individuality of thought and action So 
much IS this the case that the prevalent 
euef IS that there is no choice between 
apitaUsm and Communism and human 
^uom is, alas, at a discount in either case 
lorraulation of Fundamental Rights 
n.nA inculcation of obedience 

not enough, but what 
'\r,A IS a sense of social ®olidarity 

shn ,ij®®^P°^®i^ihty. In other words, there 
° developed a moral strength to 
eon'll, w ^”^^^i*liial freedom so as to allow 
mstitiiJ Tights to others Democratic 
stitutions are as liable to abuse as 


monarchical and the obedience to party 
and class interests i® specially deleterious, 
and what a recent philosopher described 
as the distinctive flux of crowd psychology 
IS a special risk A well-known writer 
has adverted to the tendency to create a 
mass standardised man increasingly deprived 
of initiative and divest-^d of personal 
responsibility by an omnipotent central 
power The present conditions of over- 
production m the indu®trialised countries 
mean that man lives in a crowd but has 
no social int'^gration He insists on rights 
but IS losing his independent and responsible 
character The larger the population 
which a Representative Government 
snoooeds in covering, the loss is the power 
o£ each person and the smaller the value 
of his vot- Democracy will suooeed onlv 
in proportion to the character of tho 
people who have evolved it Democracy 
no doubt, eliminates caprice and tyranny 
on the part of a single individual, but 
the danger of unregulated democracy not 
backed by character is that people aro 
apt to judge rashly, impulsively or LS 
mentally, whereas leaders are all on the 
other hand to consider only practical 
expediency, deception being oftL S 
to avoid facing unpleasant issues'* 
Moreover representatives elected for show 

periods have neither the time Mr ti,‘ 
equipment to consider or insist on lonTte™ 
policies and stability and contm ‘ ™ 
thus jeopardised T^he SlocraL ‘ vs^f’ 
works best when people are agreed •m"’ 
mam lines of policy appropriate .e !?" 
country and the best conditims / 
evolution of truly democratic mstitm 
arise when men’s differoneer * ' ‘“"s 
oanalmed into two broad streams 
conservative and progress v„ ’ '’‘''““ly 

distinguished from rea!tiom,i as 

tionary opinion If genuine Vovolu- 

not got adequate opportunitil®^of°“°® 

Sion, the party system may 

lead to bribery of tho public Lj'l'^'^ately 

and unjust taxation, Partiqj 
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VJtnior Isiemsyer 
award 
per cent 


Under rfecftnt 
ronsfJon 
per c«nt 
01 
IS 

IS A 

19 ^ 
13 -g 
3 c 


Bombay 

Bengal (undivided) 

Mtulfas 
V P 
Biliar 

Punjab (undivided) 

C P 
As^am 
Otissa 

This IS only a provisional reallocation 
necessitated by the situation created by 
tho partition of India As regards the 
income-tax, while the share of the centre 
is not disputed it is tho allocation among 
the Provinces that is being criticised as 
arbitrary without reference to the duo 
claims of tho Provinces Already the 
reduction of Bengal's share of incomotax 
from 20 to 12 per cent has come in for 
a good deal of ontioism In the case of 
Bombay, it is now pointed out that 
according to 1948—49 budget Bombay s 
contnbation was shown at Rs 61 crores 
against that of Madras and U P which 


tho new constitution of tho Indian Union 
soon after partition to oxammo tho financial 
allocation recommonded that in respect of 
incomotax 35 par cent should bo made 
available to the Provinces on tho basis 
of collection, 20 por cent on tho basis of 
population and 5 por cent on the basis of 
sp'^cial needs, the balance of 40 per cent, 
going to the centre The Sarkar report 
IS fairer to the Provinces than the 
Niemeyer award that tho Sarkar report 
was not accepted It is now urged that 
there should bo a re-examination of the 
whole question giving proper weight 
to all tho factors namely population, 
area, venue of industry and place of 
collection Whatever be the findings of 
Sir Deshmukh regarding the reallocation 
of tho income-tax between the centre 
and tho federating units under the Union 
constitution, it is well to point out that 
a propor balance is necessary and the 
old idea of pitting Provincial against Central 
interests is now out of date so that 
however much the incometax is used as 
a balancing factor tho Union government 


amounted to noariy Rs 11 crores and « and the Provinces must hereafter look to 
Rs 7i crores respectively Tho Siirkar their developmental schemes for additional 
Committee which was appointed by tbej \ revenues in order to^meet their increasing 
Government of India in connection with expenditures 



U K STDPFNTS ARRIVE IN INDIA 
School chtlAten made up Id of the 35 pesaeogers who arrived in 
Delhi recently by a D O A 0 airliner from London This is tho 
largest proportion of jD%eoil6 passengers to land at Delhi airport 
from a single aircraft eioco tho introductioa by B O A C of school 
vacation return tickets which entitle students up to tho ago of 21 to 
travel to and from school at half fore On arrival, tho first to groat 
the children was Mr O Reynolds Payne, BO A C ’a Station Jlsnaget, 
who garlanded each child os bo or she alighted from the aircraft 


NDIA and AUSTRALIA 


BV Mr ARNOLD D HUNT 


l~UE Australian Government recently 
' offeri-d tnree scholarships to Indian 
students for studies in Australia from 
the beginning of 1949 These are for 
graduates and the mm is to help scientific 
d“%elopm“nt in India The offer of these 
scholarships is a new \enturp and will 
pobably be followed by more of the same 
kind It shows that Australia is b'=K5oming 
int''rested in India 

These two countries are neighbours 
and m the future they mu^t get much 
closer together than they have been m 
the past I^e can best ee the whole 
subject of their dealing with each other 
answering three «iue«ttions 
^Vhat do the people of Austraha and 
India know of each other? What have 
the t^o countries had to do with each 
other m the past i What should be their 
future relationship? 

^'^^Tt^^dy m Australia 
b«tnoen the ages of fii© 
and fourteen and m those years they 
country not 

so much about the countries of Europe 
and even less about the lands nearest 
countries of Asia But 
there are things which every school boy 

IS not that It grows rice and tea Ho 
Uow, that mo;t of tho pcoplo arc cute 

about Brituh rule but for mort Australians 

-aS 

thinks that precious articles can be bScM 

:r?:s"s‘/c"bL^rca.Va£S 

•the staramB millions of S H* 
tuawa that Indians can play hSA a”S 

o< ws'tS ’?'iec"cr‘’'” 

What do Indians know of Anslralmj 

Si”ca.S'T„7 ‘ ^s Thl 

tact, about thockol?y!lus1ire It''''*'".'! 
population the cxistenco of that .1""“' 
annual th. Kangaroo the °'d!aS‘cc|‘T,'S^ 


of Australian farming tho love Australians 
l^\e for cricket Don Bradman — but on 
the whole tho knowledge is Hm“ntably 
lOTit"d Most Indians are not aware of 
the nature of the Australian climate — 
and th“ cons-'qu=nce— nearly half of 
Australia is and des-'rt in which few 
people can live 

The second question concerns tho past 
relationship between the two countries 
1 4 . distant past there was a 

land hnk between the two The Geological 
cvid^ce for this is strong In the not 
. nnt but still very remote past 
““I'fn'ht of people from 
Au Jralia"”’?!, Asia into 

nndT?„S, ^1’’''“ aboriginal people 
Proto 

in Sou'th ancient Indians 

these Ld , I “ >^“*>>17 b-tween 

Austraha of Austraha 

as w„ LJr ?'""'* '‘“’“‘"I “S for 

contel’^n Jh “"‘“"OS there tvas no 
of tho Dmch r’r™ b”*'' 'roi'OBO^ 

&C^rdTT-“ 

tho cSuSry by thf ^ottlo^oot of 

then there *?as “b.?n‘tttie"®* ^1“° 

b-tween t^p. Tt.A,b..». association 

In 18 S 2 Indian countries 

help with" •“ 

Australia but mn^t building m northern 

There hat? h^? ore ’""S 

Australian schmls "““"al Indians m 
people a few busmess Professional 

a tew have come V'”® “nd 

missions trading or educational 

India TterLSmbor m Go? f^“®tralian5 in 
business and missinn „ servico 

Tho relationship has”b»*‘''“ 
trading one Au.traf,?" ? ™ P™arily a 
hags made of Indian ““ 'rheat 

in Assam Ron tea 

Australian wheat has’^’L’”'’ ''''eP'here 
been a great hoira 4. recent years 

»n India and Austrahin"^ shortages 
ETT decent sired ha™ r'^^tb™ 
lUat 'oaeene "““"‘ry 

India and Auskaba ? ’'^’/“‘'’"ship botwoon 
factors in the situation 
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Ono is that India now has its own 
foreign policy. Up till a year ago this 
was not so, but self governing* India can 
make an independent approach to foreign 
countries. This foreign policy will be 
increasingly concerned with Asia and as 
was apparent at the Asian Relations 
Conference early last year India aspires 
today for the position of leadership in Asia. 

Tho other factor is Australia's discovery 
that tho ‘Far East' is really a very 
near East. There have always been 
hundreds of thousands of Asian people 
living near Australia but only in recent 
years has this fact come home to Australia. 
Australia must have an Asian policy. 
Her loaders know that Australia really 
in tho Asian Zone. Australian*, will bo 
interested in Indian's foreign policy. 

In any discussion of Indo-Australian 
relationship tho subject of Australia's 
immigration policy is bound to bo raised. 
To call this, "White Australia' is to 
confuso the issue and justifiable resentment 
on tho part of Indians is tho natural 
result, Tho policy is immediately regarded 
ns another example of colour prejudice. 
When tho history of tho legislation is 
stated and Indians soo that tho two chief 


- reasons for tho strict control of incoming 
population aro, firstly, to protect Australian 
living standards and, secondly, to safeguard 
tho continent’s defence, then a great step 
towards understanding will bo made. Even 
so, liberal groups in Australia see that 
some modification of the policy must take 
place. On the other hand it is unlikely that 
immigration from India or any other 
Asian country to Australia will solve 
living problems in Asia. Tho solution of 
Asia's poverty does not lie in migration 
but in a changed economy. 

Finally, India and Australia must get 
to know each other. Greater publicity 
teaching exchanges, student conferences’ 
lectureships for Indians in Australian 
UmversUies and similar, posts for Austra- 
lians in India— these are some of the 
ways of increasing understanding. And 
last but not least, more sportimr 

triune ° 


A - A® future holds for 

Asm ? Perhaps even our generation may 
SCO India and Australia united. in ,the 
dcfonco of democratic ideals, allied together 
against those who would destroy the ’ 
fundamental liberties without which a 
truly human life is not possible. 



A slriUnc netion picture of Miss J. Quertier. tho Critiah lennk i 

part m the Asian Championship Tounianient in CalcuUa on 

iota tloscmber. 
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Germany, 55 years in England and 47 
years in Japan And what is even more 
alarming is that with the rapid industriali- 
sation of the country the longevity in 
India has been steadily going down Th" 
average expectancy of life in 1881 happened 
to be about 30 years ; to-day we have 
just seen, it is so low as 23 years With 
this low level of health and the persistent 
deterioration in the nation's vitality, wo 
can hardly afford to go on with all sorts 
of random schemes of disjointed industriali- 
sation, without having first planned our 
distnbutional and our living condition^ 
For what is a nation's wealth worth if 
the nation itself be dying out ? Following 
1*1 a vivid picture of the workers’ mode 
of life, as quoted from Mrs Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya Says she “You enter 
timidly the little door of the chawl and 
grope along A faint light flickers casting 
a lurid shadow over tho family A child 
18 gazing in troubled wonder at a world 
that knows not how to feed his hunger 
Its nckoty limbs stand out like the widowed 
limbs of a tree in winter Tho father, 
bsnt with grief and thwart<*d hopos has 
found his regeneration m a mug of toddy 
Qnd now hovers over them l»ko a monster 


The mother's shadow flits silently across 
hither and thither ministering to a hundred 
thousand wants, her hands endowed only 
with the wealth of an empty purse 
Prowling all over the floor are Iittlo 
mit^s in whom the future is shadowed 
like a grim spectre, a life without hope 
and ambition, nothing but an endless 
vista of dreamless existence That is 
more a death than life '' Without being 
Sf'ntimental, it might well be asserted 
that a large part of the social and moral 
ills of society to-day, are due exclusively 
to bad housing conditions How oft^n do 
not the workmen's tenements and the 
appalling living conditions engendered by 
them and curiously enough, the acute 
shortage of even such housing facilities, 
prove an open gate-way to prostitution ? 
How often do not we find tho wid“-sprcad 
prevalence of numerous wasting diseases, 
festered wholly and solely by insanitary 
living conditions? No wonder, that infant 
mortality ] should be high and tho 
death-rate even higher than the high 
birth-rate. The following are detailed 
mortality figures, per thousand in 
some of tho world's busiest industrial 
centres — 


COMPARATIVE VITAL STATISTICS 


CAtCOTTA 


Population , 2,110,031 

Death rate per thousand . 27 6 

Infant tnortalit^ rate per 

1000 of livo births 212 0 

Birth rate per 1000 26 1 


Madras Bojiday New York 

708.703 1,421,408 7,521.000 

33 0 25 0 0 0 

205 8 201 i 30 8 

43 2 33 4 13. G 


Lokdov Cawwpore 
4,095 000 487,324 

11 4 32 60 

48 0 433 43 

16 0 27 6 


The above vital statistic** show that 
Indian cities compare very unfavourably 
With other industrial centres While the 
population is comparatively lower tho 
mortality figures aro\ery high And what 
is more alarming is that the d^ath rata 
exceeds tho birth rate 
The above figures do not have an 
extraordinary story to tell Cholera, T B , 
and similar wasting diseases, are highly 
Contagious , how is it, then, that they 
affect tho lower classes to a far greater 
extent than they affect the upp“r strata 
of society ? Poverty, and consequ'-ntly, 
jack, of treatment may b“ one minor cause ; 
but it may well be ask“d how is it that 
the lower classes are more liable to those 
attacks Clearly, insanitary living explains 


a good part of thi<! mystery And insanitary 
living IS only the natural corollary of 
wretched housing conditions 


lureguing analysis, wo can 
reasonably inter the poor health among 
tho working classes It is they who 
fact swell tho mortality figures^ Mnisr 
takes toll of thousands of lorkms yeLrly 
Cholera sweeps the city from * 

time and accounts for In ey™r iresf ” 
number Tub-roulosis and olhir 
arising from defloiency of ° .^1 "'""I 
conditions form a I"? 
of the heritage of the chiH i, 
unfortunate enough to t"! 

workm-n’s chawl, “heir 
IS fraught with dull hfo of silence 

pen can describe no 
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Profe‘!<:or Radhakamnl Miikerj'^o onco 
observed There is no clearer of 

bad environmental conditions m an industrial 
city than a heavy infant mortality and 
there can b’ no surer ent non of so lal 
efiici''ncy and sanitary ad ninistration than 
the lowormK of this mortality Among 
our industrial cities Cawnpore has l'‘en 
especially notorious for its high infant 
mortality rat'' Of every 1000 children 
born in CaAvnporo on an a\ rage 433 43 
die b foro they r aoh the ag'' of on'' year 
The Royal Commiss on on Labour had 
attribut<'d d°cad s back this high infantil-' 
mortality to the extr m''ly insanitary 
conditions of Ining exposing infants from 
their birth to infection of almost every 
d-'scription The sam* is tm-* oven to day 
Along with the serious evil of high infant 
mortality there is a largs number of still 
births in our industrial citi s the 

year 1943 th-' still births for the city of 
Cawnpore were r covered at 330 and m 
1943 at 348 Abortion is also (luit** common 
The economic loss to the community m 
the birth and tho rearing of offspring 
who do not luo and m the sickness 
and disease that devitalise tho working 
class is incalculable 
Epidemics work havoc among the indus 
trial workers thus bringing down thoir 


averago expectation of life and production 
capacity Thes'* dis'-asos again arc largely 
due to the wr''t''hed sanitary conditions 
and even tho total abs''nc'' of latnnes 
in many of housing ar as In many cases 
th wat^'r supply is not pure and no 
bathing and washing facilities aro provided 
Th" US3 of the ordinary surface tank 
pond or stream catis''s fr qu^nt outbreaks 
ofdys nt“ry and oth^r ailm^'nts Sanitation 
must th''r for r c'lvo sp-’cial att''ntion 
at the hands of th" municipal authorities 
Tho insanitary conditions of streets and 
lan-'s are tho mainstay of the cholera 
g rn Thus ther ar innumerable specific 
dis K-s which crrald oim 1> b» prevented 
but wnich make serious inroads on tho 
workers h-alth and effici-ncy Cholera 
and small pox are all 
contmllabl dis^as^s and have b“en proved 
York London and the 
Japan''s" industrial towns And aught 
bihtv^nf create a possi- 

and health 

i houses lead to squalor, 

?he end'^S::, <>"">0 and m 

In whlx” ^ , P^i'ons and asylums 

^n which wo sepk t/s 

mditoene, and .nd^ktrkS't??nkle°r^/ 




Asoka’s Dharmachakra & Our National Flag 

Br Prof K 0 OHAKRAVAHTI MA 
— o 


S INCE August 15 1947 tho day 

when tho Indian struggle for freedom 
came to its successful termination tho 
new state of India adopted her own national 
flag the Tn-colour which includes a big 
circle at the centre This circle 
IS called Asoka s dharmachakra tho 
significance of which is generally 
not understood It symbolises the 
Indian Ideal for the realistion of which 
her sons and daughters have struggled 
in different ages in so many different 
ways Some two thousand and five years 
ago Lord Buddha gave to this world a 
now ideal and his followers including 
the illustrious Maurya Emperor Asoka 
who IS regarded as the greatest ruler 
over produced on earth adopted several 
symbols for the new dharma The wheel 
is one of them This wheel is soon so 
prommently m tho Samath Capital which 
has a history of its own 
Asoka IS believed to have erected «omo 
eight thousand monolithic stone pillars at 
difforont places to commemorate tho 
important events connected with Buddhism 
Bomo thirty of them still exist in 
more or loss good condition In the Deer 
park at Samath «!ome six miles from 
Benares where tho massive Dhamek ■ 
stupa stands Asoka got one such pillar 
orecW some time between 243 BO to 233 
® 0 to mark the spot where the Master 
Apt turned the Wheel of Law or in 
plain English publicly preached his 
uoctrme From the standpoint of art and 
sculpture the Asoka pillars are unique Tho 
■spiritual meaning underlying them is 
al'^o equally sublime A pillar is a 
single stone cut from the rock Ono 
pillar is some fifty tons in weight 
With 32 ft 94 inches in height diminish 
ing from a base diameter of 35^ inches 
40 a diameter only 22 inches at tho top 
proportions which render such a thing 
extr^m^Iy graceful To cut such a 
®ingla stone out of the rock to polish 
JJ ^0 as to look hko metal to tran«iport 
hundreds of miles away and then to 
«roct It in such a way that it remains 
landing for thousands of years — is a 
Wonder and shows tho extent of 
22 


porfection to which artistic as well as 
engineering skill reached in ancient India 


Tho stone cutting and polishing was 
done so brilliantly that for hundreds of 
years people were misled They believed 
them to be metals and exports regret 
that it was an art which is practically 
lost to the world Authorities on the 
subject hold the view that they are 
proofs that the engineers and stone 
cutters of Asoka s ago were not inferior 
m skill and resource to those of any time 
and country At tho top of such a 
pillar stand tho capital which is most 
oft®n one or other of tho four animals — 
namely tho elephant tho horse the bull 
and the lion The magnificent Samath 
capital discovered m 1902 and now kept 
in the Samath museum is one of the 
hnest specimens of Indian sculpture still 
existing The capital consists of four 
lions standing back to back on a circular 
slab stone called the abacus This abacus 
was formerly believed to bo a Porseplitan 
b-:*!! , now experts think that it is an 
Indian lotus with turned down petals It 
once supported a stone wheel 2 ft 9 
inches in diameter of which only frag- 
ments remain The space between the 
capital and the abacus contained vanous 
decorations Sometimes it is a row of 
sacred geese in quite low relief, sometimes 
it is an elegant design of the lotus and 
palmetto or honey suckle Whatever the 
design selected it is invariably well 
executed and chiselled with that extra- 
ordinary precision and accuracy which 
characterise the workmanship of the 
Maurya ago and have never been sur- 
passed in Athens or elsewhere (Smith 
History of Fmo Art m India and Ceylon ) 


If tho Samath Capital is unique as an 
artistic production it is also unique as 
sjTObolismg the Indian ideal of dharma 
Tho English rendering of Asoka s dhar 
maohakra is tho Wheel of Law Tt 
diffioult to translate tho word 
mto English as no single t^rTexpreSs 
all that IS conveyed by the i 
word dharma Today dhama 
religion m English But seldom%va” the 
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word used in this sense in anci'^nt 
Indian literature For a creed or doctrino 
the word viala lada is used Thus wo 
have dwaitavada adwaitaa ada sunj a\ ada 
charvakavada etc Fox rites and cor o 
mes the word acharya is used Thus 
we have Mlechhachara Aryachara etc 
Most oft^n dharma is used in the 
sense of virtue or pi<'ty Yudhisthin 
of the Mahabharata is called the son 
of dharma or dharma incarnate and 
the groat Bharata War was fought 
for establishmg a reign of dharma 
Here dharma means justice or righteous 
ness When Mahatma Gandhi "ja d that 
the ideal of the Indian State will be 
Rama Rajya he meant the reign of justice 
or righteousness Dharma also means 
the right rules of conduct m society and 
civil as well as criminal laws are 
included in the dharma shastras As 
Buddha preached and A'oka propagated 
the word dharma convoys the s<»nse of 
both law and righteousness conbm d 
In a sense it is law and m another 
sense it is justice and there is no 
contradiction because justice or righteous 
ness IS the law that ultimately preva Is 
on earth Dharma is law in the s®nse 
that it acts in one uniform way To 
burn 18 the dharma of firo and if it is 
true m one case it is also true in 
other cases in fact ifc is true in all 
countries Certain truths hold good 

uniformly and admit of no exception If 
fire bums in the house of a Brahmin 
it will also burn in the house of » 
Chandala These of course are rules 

which obtain in the physical world In 
the spiritual world also there are rules 
which arc unnersal in their application 
If offering of food to a starving man is 
piety in one case it cannot bo impiety 
in another case One cannot siy that a 
particular action is justice when it suits 
one and the same action is injustice 
when It does not suit him If I seo a 
small boy falling into the water and if 
I run to his rescue my action will ho 
considered right and just If I dont mv 
action will be considered wrone 
unjust The consideration that 
particular boy is a Hindu or a Miisl,r« 
has nothing to do with the jusS 

ot the It cannot turn my 
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praiseworthy action into something 
abominahlo So simple and obvious a 
truth IS often blurred by our individual 
or national prejudices 

Dharma or righteousness as understood 
by Asoka is above all these things It 
IS r ally universal In this sense there 
IS only one dh vrma for the whole of 
mankind that dharma has one set of 
rules for all Dharma which is truth is 
like the wheel It moves evenly It 
m^t^s out even justice to all Not only 
that Ultimately it triumphs over all 
adharma A particular rit" or ceremony 
may cease to b practised A particular 
doctrine may not influence the lives of 
tn"n m all ag s and m all countries 
but dharma in the sense of universal 
justice can never b« stopped Once set 
in mot on it moves on and on No power 
on earth can stop it A King I am , 
8->,d Lord Buddha the King supreme of 
righfou^ens, Tho royal chariot wheel 
m nghteousnose do I e.t rolling on— that 

i '’® , '>*">™a-prcaohcd by the 
thf „ f 1, •'hd Aeoha set up 

emoioL Sarnath to comm- 

or/uoS dhama 

fully realised 'Wo seldom 

healthier 

-'-e the 

One or U 8 lad M drew * ‘"S' P°' 

theer^Uu beer n/?he 

mud l>etter*ror them* to* *»*^'*^ It* 

to waste thcr breath m elfeets then 

" Ilouse ofCoinmone 



THE SUICIDE PACT - 

A SHORT STORY 


BY MR L D CLANFIELD 


M arcus Anthony staggered out of 
the bar door hastened by a well 
directed kick and followed by a roar of 
derisive laughter Lurching along the 
m“an and dirty street he turned into a 
vacant plot and sat down on a heap if 
rubbish Soon the effects of the liquor 
o\ercame him and slumping to the ground 
he relapsed into a drunken sleep broken 
by muttered curses and snatches of 
nbald song It was nine at night and 
comparative quiet reigned in the Bombay 
slum area which had been Anthony s 
camping ground for the past week or so 
Along the street came a woman , young 
but heavily painted and fla'shily dressed 
No second glance was needed to tell 
■what she was Attracted by the heavy 
snores of the drunken sot she walked 
up to the sleeping man Bending down 
she shook him roughly by the shoulder 
There was no response She kicked 
sharply at his ankles with her shoe 
The pam aroused Anthony and with 
some difficulty he managed to sit up 
and peered at his tormentor He spoko 
unsteadily . 

" Hey, what the Hell do you think you 
nre doing? 

" Get up at once, you drunken loafer ' 
retorted the woman fiercely ‘ Do you 
want to be picked up ? The police are m 
the next street Get up I say ” 

She grabbed his arm and got him to 
his feet Swaying ho stumbled along by 
her side and in a little while found 
himself in the one room that was her 
homo Sitting in the one broken down 
chair that the room boasted Anthony 
Watched the girl light a small stove and 
put on a kettle of water to boil 
Anthony grinned at the girl rather 
sheepishly and wondered if she had a 
drink He said 

* You're the girl they call Olga around 
hero, aront you?' 

Yes," she answered shortly 
‘ What was the hurry in waking mo 
trom my beauty sleep ? You said somo- 
tning about the police, didn't you ?” 


‘ You're new to Bombay, I can see,” 
replied the woman,” don't you know 
that the police are making a special 
dnve to round up drunks and vagrants 
If they had caught you you’d have 
been charged and got a good sentence 
Now drink this cup of coffee It's all 
you II get And tell me about yourself” 


‘ Nothing much to tell, old girl,” said 
Anthony as he sipped the hot coffee, *' my 
homo IS in Madras but things went 
wrong there and I had to slip away. 
Been in Bombay about a fortnight now 
trying to get a job I'm an engineer, 
you know ” 

‘ And haven’t you found any work?” 
enquired Olga 

* Why yes I got quite a good post 
after I had been here two days But 
I got chucked out for being drunk , Can't 
keep off the booze, ray dear A little 
failing of mine ' 

Olga looked at him curiously ” Why 
can't you go back to Madras? Surely 
you have friends there, at least ? Or have 
you got to keep— 

"Anthony broke m with a chuckle 

Oh, no Nothing criminal My wife, 
she— she got rather fed up and we decided 
to break it up So after the papers 
were through I wandered about India a 
bit and then eventually got to Bombay." 

"Were you very fond of her?” asked 
Olga softly 

" Yes, I was But time is a great healer. 
Can t blame her really though I always 
was a bit too fond of the bottle but 
previous to this affair, managed to keep 
the dnnk Demon under control Now 
I don't care ’ ’ 


* Don’t be silly, Mr —Mr Why, I don’t 
even know your name ’ 


‘Marcus Anthony, my dear Call 
Marcus and let s hear somethinsr 
yourself ^ 


me 

of 


‘Of myself You know what I am 
and how I hve What olso do you waS 
to know ? How I got like this, I supS 
Men aro always ounous about'^'how 
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■women fall though they dont know 
Hy name is Saxena and my homa is m 
South India though I haven t b^en there 
for years and year® I -was trained as 
a piani<it and worhwed m thia city until 
a few years ago Then something went 
wrong and here I am 

And your people? 

All dead 

Hell said Anthony sympathetically 
wo are a pair ell thanks Olga 
But I had better be getting along now 

■\Vhereto Marcus 9 rnqjir d Olga 

Oh the farailv mansion you know 

Listen Alarcus .taid the woman 
I know moT.- about vou than you thmk 
You ha%o no money no lodgings and 
nowhoro to go Right? 

Correct but what concern is u of— 

Shut up Marcus cut m the girl 
kou can stay here for a few davs 

0 t the nuor out of your blood and 
then start looking for a job 

Bo jou propose to food me aUo? 
iskcd Anthony with a grm 

Dont bo such a snob I am offorine 
^ou a refuge until you get on your feef 
obstinate prude and 
Idiot you will acci pt What will you do 
on the streets Be run in as a lagrant? 

Anthony stood up and went over to 
her chair He bent o\pt and kissed hp- 
on the forehead Thank you my dear 

1 accept he said very quietly 

The next day Anlhonv managed to 
get a small job Under Olga s care his 
previous intense desire for drink graduallv 
lessened lie and Olga had Sch m 
common and he began to enjoy his lifn 
once more Muhin a month he had 
improved his position and h.s prospects 
were quite bright Being a really clever 
engineer his worth was soon appreciated 
One evening he came home jubilant be^nmr 
in his arms a present for Olga hic 
- h. hnd to call hrr to h'S 

?h7 - ho 

Of that? think 


To his amazement Olga burst into 
tears Anthony looked at her and then 
rushed across tho room and picked her 
up m his arms He said anxiously 
Mhy Olga darling What is tho matter? 

She put her arms around him Sobbing 
she said I m CO glad Marcus but — 
bit but I hate the tho'ught of your leaving 
me It s m^'an to think like that but I 
can t help it She rocked to and fro 
in misery 

Why you silljr gj^d Anthony 

slowly Mhat ever made you think 
that I should want to leave you Look 
at this and this He pulled two pieces 
o paper from his pocket and showed 
them to her 

„ ho continued a 

day after tomorrow And this A roooipt 

m tho^suburb 

Anthony 

!!)v 10 c and life went 

his way "his ? stroke of hick came 
^ immediate supenor left and 
^ promoted m his place With 

Jt fist 1, ,? ‘“d rnddh 

mK rSe o lah “ Sraduully ,„ereas 

Tn.noS, ,'’;‘ ond\'L°nmr'"'''“'' 
by au«p.o,„i and ditlSf “S ■'“'’'’ddd 

m rtcTrkJJtr'shJ *” "'“"P 

nnd rctuminE to leaving him 

could „„t™oTh7 l74'* ‘‘'d !ihe 

tor tho But or an, ,!, heading 

'c.th him So thmS t I"?* '5'’ ‘•'O™ 
worse The end io 

Anthony w is cameH^^ morning when 
Miffi-ruigfrom an^n^ 'vork 

Ho wao g?v4 a » T » 

Wp Off the job ThS ^ *o 

■"to 'ho ntght Anthony Srhtre'l/S 
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pieces ruthlessly. At one in the morning 
he went in to his wife She was awako 
and he knelt down at her bedside 
‘ Olga, dearest, ” he began, " I want 
you to leave me With the little money 
we have left in the bank and the furniture 
and things you will have a few thousand 
rupees Take all this and go for I am 
afraid I am finished No, Olga I am 
not mad I just know that the drink has 
got ms again and this time for good 

“Bon’tsay such things, Marcus, ” gasped 
Olga If you go back to tho gutter I 
am coming too Do you hear, Marcus, 
I am coming anywhere you go 
“ Listen, my dear, to something that I 
have not mentioned before Drink runs 
in my family and all the raaios for 
gonerations were dipsomaniacs My grand- 
father committed suicide and my father, 
in a drunken orgy, fell downstairs and 
broke his neck. 1 had resigned myself to 
family curse ’ when I met you 
Then I began to hope again but it is^ 
quite useless 

Olga sat up and switched on tho light 
"Then, my husband," she cried in 
nnguish, '* rather than see you sink and 
Sink I would prefer to put an end to 
^yself, Even would I rather see you 
dead than — " she lapsed into silence She 
murmured again "Why prolong tho 
ngony? Let us both go out now while 
^0 still have love for each other ” Anthony 
stirred uneasily. He whispered 

‘I boliove you are right, darling Let 
Us hunt together elsewhere Maybe on 
Bomo happier sphere Wait " 

Ho left tho room and returned with a 
bottle of whisky and a full bottle of 
sleeping pills Crushing all the pills ho 
divided the quantity between the glasses 
und filled both with water and a generous 
quantity of whisky Anthony ro&o and 
Putting his arms around his wife kissed 
,1“ udonngly. Then handing her one of tho 
gmssos ho took tho other They both drank 
the end They lay together waiting 
.. ^bo bright morning and streaming into 
me room awoko Anthony. He felt awful 
Jiust be tho effects of his very heavy 
drying of yesterday ; but ho bad never 
iolt quito hko this Then with a shock 


ho remembered Thoir suicide pact It 
hadn't worked on him for some reason 
or other But Olga, his Olga galvanised 
into action he turned to his wife Her 
body was cold and clammy but she was 
still breathing My God, My God, he 
thought, she is going By a gigantic 
effort he managed to reach the telephone 
and dial tho doctor who lived a few 
blocks down the street Doctor Pestonji, 
who luckily was an old friend of his, 
answered immediately 

Doc Anthony here The wife, an 
overdose of drugs Serious Quick? 


But the Doctor had heard enough and 
a moment later raced into the house 
He took one look at Olga and called for hot 
water bottles and strong black coffee After 
a while ho turned to the sweating Anthony 
"She Will do now, Anthony I’ve just 
given her an injection Just in time 
Another half an hour and—” He stopped 
and then said quietly 
"Now, Marcus, toll mo all about it " 
Anthony obeyed and tho Doctor listened 
intently, Then ho said • 

You have both had a most fortunate 
escape Tho particular brand of pills 
that you both took has an affinity for 
alcohol If there is any alcohol m the 
system it absorbs the drug and makes 
It loss olTectivo If you both had taken 
the pills m plain ‘water instead of mixed 
with a strong dose of whisky neither 
of you would have been here now But 
enough of this subject Now, the next 
thing You say that you are a confirmed 
dipsomaniac " 

tbe Anthonys have 


Ihe Doctor stopped him “ Don't you 
realise, Anthony, that medical science 
has made great strides ever since your 
fathers time Good God, man, surely 
you know that any competent doctor 
could cure you of your crazo for drink 
provided he had your co-operation If 
you had come to mo siv months ago 
things would have boon diCferont now." 

T Postonji I Wish 

Anthony m cyoitomcnt 
What do you suggest 1 ‘ menr. 
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“ Candidlj^, Anthony, I think you ought 
to get out of here. You say your home 
IS in Madras. Why not go back there 
and take your 'Wife with you It is 
your home town and psychologically it 
IS good to be back home Can you get 
anything to do there ? ' 

“ Yes. Doc ono of iny old school 
mat^s IS now head of his own engineering 
firm He has always wanted me to jom him ” 
” Good. That is very good Before 
you go I will give you a case report 
to hand to any reliable doctor in Madras 
With this information and your active 


co-operation, mind you, it will take about 
SIX months to make a now man of you. 
Now I’m off Look after the ivifo. She 
is out of danger now and should come 
round in a couple of hours.” 

With that the good Doctor left. Anthony 
sat by the bedsido and watched his 
wife with thanksgiving in his heart 
Leaning over ho kissed her gently and 
murmured : 

“A new start, sweetheart, with no 
back sliding The sun poured into the 
room and a bird on a tree in the garden 
chirped happily to its mate. 


THAILAND’S SATURDAY NIGHT COUPS 

By Mb WALTER BRIGGS 

[Siam's frequent comic opera coups flare up suddenlv aryA 
suddenly fiz^lo out, as this little country experiences poSal umwinu 
pams Siam changed its name Inch to Thailand in May -Id TS ]’ ’ 

Army officers rushed into the garden 

cLr”? Navy officers 

1 H'"7*sd contcrenoos. Drawn 
miles. And the dancing continued. 

•• Tl^ recalled 

n.ght,aprLgtToH'’,;tley» 

coups have failed ) Part^of* 

Focicty was attf.inrl.^.f" ® ^‘Sh 

The losthetes were Lt“c^ ‘’“"l 

of Siam's anei«n+ ^ revival 

National thealr? 

marched and tanks soldiers 

The goverJmS cha“ ‘ho ^‘rcels. 

■was a peacaful coaif ‘‘ 

t •“th'’T “ ?“'»■ 

(on May ’ 13 coups in Siam 

back J Thailand 

knows It as Siaml'hsS 1 ''arid still 
bWless Victory Lcnt°‘’to'’’,l°‘“5'''"''*' 
■which commanded the L faction 
among tho army and nay?™*'”' 

But on Peb 2B— .tn 
Htesfc coup~a mf f of 

party goers’ oars reached 

ears. Flares ht tho sky. 


After the day’s scorching tropical 
* ^ sun tho evening was refreshingly 
cool Much of Bangkok’s Siamc'e elite 
and foreign community was gathered at 
Saranrom Garden for the annual show 
of American University Alumni. 

Ambassadors, cabinet ministor«, gon-'rals 
and admirals, princes and princesses 
were there 

In the pavilion, pretty Siamese mothers 
and their pretty daughters together 
displayed their pretty legs m a chorus 
line. Dancers m gilded crowns and 
capes performed m tho slow, sensuous 
classical manner Foreigners burlesqued 
a night at a night club, torch sinccr 
bumpkin waiter and all ^ ’ 

\yhen tho curtain rang down a Siamcoo 
orchootra ‘taick up " Stardu.t " outside 
Parties of friends clustered together 
drinking mokong, tho national whiskey 
Couplp-; danced under the stars. ^ 

(re^ ^ “>« cam- 

Thcn came whispers; "Coup d’etat 
Th^"‘'st,°':‘ '’™ Tccmmr pic 

“ “ ' “ • Army 
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Going home m the early hours on Sunday, 
the partygoers, found themselves carefully 
inspected, m one district by soldiers, m 
another by marines, at barricades 


country Soon ho declared war on the 
Allies Phibun gradually grow unpopular. 
The Siamese were pro-Allied Under 
heavy pressure, he resigned in 1944 


LITTLE POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 


DAYS passed before the full story 
was known What became known 
immediately, however, was that this time 
there were casualties . about 20 dead 
and 50 wounded For once a Siamese 
coup had lost its comic opera flavor 


The full story hinged on two men 
the premier, Field Marshal Luang Phibun 
Songgram, and a former premier Nai 
Pridi Phanomyong To know Phibun 
(pronounced Pee’boon) and Pndi Free dee) — 
these are their given names, the only 
ones normally used in this informal 
country — is also to know Siamese politics 


The two studied in Franco — Phibun 
soldiering and Pndi law — in the early 
1920 6 There they plotted to overthrow 
Siam's anachronistic absolute monarchy 
In Siam they joined a junta oT about 
50 men dedicated to this cause In 1932 
^ey engineered a bloodless revolution 
Don'ititutional government was established, 
royal powers were limited The men of 
the junta became known as the ‘ promoters " 
Since 1933 many of those “promoters — 
notably Phibun and Pndi — have fought 
among themselves for control of the 
Sovemmont 


^ohtical ideology has meant little in 
tneso struggles One sago politician 
gummed it up : “ In Siam there is no 

no right, no centre Politically, we 
ro children ’’ The issues have been 
ontrol of the political work barrel and 
no prestige which comes with authority 
Jhc February uprising the factors 
Were the same Communism or any other 
^'^ni had nothing to do with it 

in 1938 Phibun forced Pndi out 
A ^ f Rovernment and became premier 
^ martinet — ho is said to have 
Hitler and Mussolini— Phibun 
ated the Siamese with such inanities 
j. them to wear hats in public 

Ty dance in government offices on 
j When the Japanese 

‘ eked, Phibun quickly surrendered the 


Pndi regained leadership Under tho 
code name 'Ruth “ Pndi working with 
Allied agents ran tho Siamese underground 
— the ‘ Free Thai “—against the Japanese 
By the end of tho war ho was a national 
hero However, his governing, part of 
tho time as premier, part from behind 
the scenes, was inept Prices rose Crime 
and corruption flourished Public confidence 
waned And in June, 1946, beloved 
20-year-old King Ananda Mahidal was 
shot dead Whether this was accident, 
suicide or murder is still a mystery, but 
Pndi was popularly blamed 

Meanwhile, Phibun was scheming A 
formidable clique of high army officers 
was sworn to him Finally they staged 
tho November coup Pndi escaped out 
the backdoor of his house and fled the 
country Tho field marshal ruled behind 
a “front man” for a few months, then 
took over 


Western diplomats, regarding Phibun 
as a war criminal, were sorry to see 
him back They figured he would try 
to establish a military dictatorship But 
tho dapper little soldier has fooled them 
Parliament moots as usual Phibun has 
balked at excesses of military extremists • 
ho has catered to democratic elements’ 
Commodity prices have fallen, exports 
increased gangsterism and looting of the 
public till diminished 


NevOTthelass Phibun has ruled uneasily 
The Outs —Pndi and his followers and 
other factions as well — went m Tho 
. Rose palace, where the premier livos i, 
closely Buaried Phibun s men search 
Bangkok and tho countryside for hidden 
tblT'’ L«admg politicians and officers of 
the armed forces are questioned eyon 
imprisoned 


Pndi and tho " Free Thai ’ i, 
wartime-colleagues, undoubtedly spo^son 
the February uprising Whether B 
was in the country — some ronnrts^”' 
he returned in d.sguiso-or tZthL'h 
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directed the Free Thai from China 
Or elsewhere abroad still is not known 
The Free Thai apparently attempted 

to win 'iome olem''nts of the army and 
navy to their side and to pit other 
el^'m nts against one another In any 
event shots were fired b tween the two 
services which are natural rivals and 
t"n ion flared In the chaos the Free 
Thai apparently hoped to take over 

the country 

Seizing a government radio station for 
a few mmut s the Free Thai 
broadcast that Phihun was finished Nai 
Direk Jayanam Free Thai adherent 
and war tim= ambassador to Britain was 
the new pr mi^r the radio said Free 
Thai m“n also rushed into the royal 
palace h“Id it against government forces 
for B''voral hours There wore other 
incidents in the city and nearby 
countryside 

But the coup fizzled out Something 
exactly what is not clear went wrong 
with tho rebels plans Perhaps the 
oxpsQtsd greater disaffection amonc 
servicemen 

Fortunately for most of the Siamese 
p oplo thos« political machinations o cur 
at a level high above their head* The 
CDupi and oounlsrooups they watch 
nonohahntlv from tho rid»Imo« Lito 
food m Snm Only complolcly id, oho 
leadership could spoil it 

The Sitmi^se are b-gmning to emov 
politics Democracy is immature but 
growing At election tune radios blare 
from shops and houses But interest 
centres on what the candidates say they II 
do about tho price of rice and the scale 
01 takes 

A recent survey ehowed that araong 
Siam a farmers (and Siam is nred 
ominaiitly ngrioultutal) tho averaeo annmil 
income was only about S UO for a family 
*ii'j eum by wostom 

laHo“hmng Food m 

anTl^Uirof ?h".:r 

thf 


Parren former director general of the 
U S public health service that Siam's 
children nro tho healthiest in Asia 
One blot stains Siameso lives today 
Their dead king s younger brother has 
not coma homo from Switzerland where 
he IS studying to ascend the throne 
The Siamese respect thoir king as Bntons 
do and worship him a bit too They 
yearn for him 

RUSSIAb-> are active 
Siam s prosp r ty is built on a solid 
foundation— of nee tm foal, rubb-r Alono 
'“-o producing countries of 
South east Asia Siam by yirtiio of its 
W 1 1 " '■““=‘‘'5' teP'tlns exports 

to pr»war output In 1948 for tho 
achmwTr *1**'^® the war end"d Siam again 
imdr Its TT ’h'’u"’u' bplanco of 

in only on nlio 80 OOO 000 

Britain should make 

Britain s Sir SlafTord Oripp, sigh with envy 

bortTfOT mat m Siam 

Sc S? -V 

get most ^ inendly customers 

to exchange dinlomei.a “ “ “B™"' 

tmderslood m r„T™ for “ 

vote tor UK admilluLe 

suspicious about” found nothing 

The Russia^ ,ssuo®r “'‘‘"ties here 

«"d English offer a'’ffw''‘^p'"®'’'™“5 
Moscow seholarshins Lu T . Prague nnd 
possibilities These ^ ^ trade 

diplomatic functions “ legitimate 

Euss,anB”rtse''whrro^w ®^P™enee with 
be politically “ wel '"'’J" '’PP 
me Probably wo m‘.t™u diplomat told 
on to them yet „ 9 ?, ‘ oanght 

words was Ihl tear" ™ Behind his 
alike Siameso 

tho legation as supreme * using 

teriorS'’,™™'’-'* commnnd 
nnd Indonesia ' m Burma Malaya 



BY AN INDIAN JOURNALIST 


India and Pakistan 

I 0 the regret of all raen of peace and 
* goodwill India and Pakistan have mise 
ed an opportonity for setting an example to 
the rest of the world of a wise manage 
ment of affairs of conflicting interest bj 
methods of reason and common sense 
Pandit Nehrn s proposal to outlaw war 
tbongh confined to the limits of India 
and Pakistan would have had a wholesome 
inflaence in international affairs It is a 
pity that Pakistan could nob see eje to 
eye with India on a matter of such 
rromentona significance 
Pandit Nehrn first made the No War 
proposal in hia pnhlio speeches in Cast 
Punjab in Angust and later m Srinagar 
find elsewhere He also referred to it at 
tis Press conferences 

Mr Liaqoat All however complained 
that no formal approach for a No War 
declaration had been made by India to 
Pakistan Upon this the proposal was 
®ade by India to Pakistan tbrongh 
diplomatio channe’s aboot the middle of 
December This was followed bj a draft 
declaration which was banded to the 
Pakistan High Commissioner in Delhi 
The draft was a simple formula to the 
effect that the two countries would in no 
Case go to war to settle any existing or 
foturo disputes between them 

The Government of India and the Oovernroent 
of Pakistan being desirous of promoting friendship 
ftnd goodwill between their peoples who bo\© 
many common ties hereby declare that they 
tondernn resort to war for the settlement of any 
fig or future disputes between them 
They firther agree that the settlement of such 
disputes between them shall always bo sought 
tarough recognized peaceful method* such as 
u^otlat on or by resort to mediation or arbitration 
“y special agencj set up by mutual agreement 
•Of the purpose or by agreed reference to some 
Appropriate international body recognized by both 
or them 

tl eir eameat hope as well os their firm 
«>n'5ction that the implementation of th s declara 
‘oa la the spirit which liea behind it will serve 
o maintain good relations between the two 

ODtrics and advance the canse of world peace 

Pakistan has taken five months to 
*08wer this simple plea for tnntual under 

23 


standing which would outlaw war between 
the two countries And at the end of 
that time what does the Pakistan Prime 
Minister saj ? He puts the cart before 
horse by suggesting 

that (1) beforo such a declaration is made it 
would bo better to resolve the major disputes 
between the two countries because otherwise in 
hi3 opinion the jo nt declaration would be of 
doubtful value and (2) if this be not possible, 
the procedure for settling each dispute should be 
stated precisely in the declaration itself 

This 13 obviously evading the issue. 
Where there is the will to peace the 
details could be adjusted by mutual give and 
take Can Pakistan give an exhaustive 
list of all points piesent and to come, 
that may crop np for settlement ‘> That 
18 obviously impossible and India that has 
known the way of the old Muslim League 
can hardly be caught again in that end 
less mess of ever increasing demands 
following appeasement Concessions only 
lead to more demands But if there is a 
general desire for peace and a determi 
nation to settle disputes by agreement there 
sorely is vast scope for fruitful association 
Pakistan will do well to give a little 
tbongbt to this urgent plea for peace 
and progress 

Blockade 


We need not go far for an evidence of 
Pakistan s nnwillinaness to como to an 
amicable UDdorstandiog with lodia She 
IS creatioB looideota with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause Hiodos are still 
fleeioe from Smd and Bast BeoRil eorae 
tunes in fear and often m disBnst at the 
rtaotio rnip which differentiates between 
Hiodos and Moshms The latest move m 

ovideocf' 


Designed ostensibly to ' blockado* a 

and lod, recti, force the 
India to rcooBoise the soperfioial y!?* 
its corrency the Government if p y 
have banned the transit of Tni?,,. 
tbrongh the East Benca! P«.i Roods 

affect from midoieht JaoLrv 10 on*' ,0“’' 
In this Pakistan is clearly 

hreakiDB the Inter Dominion 
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reached m Calcatta after a Are day 
coaference m April 1948, A claneo in 
Section Three of the Acreement reads 
Each doroinioQ should tako eHective measures 
for the smooth implementation of transit facihties 
to the other Dominion in accordance xuih iho 
provisions of international agreemHnts governing 
such tiansit 

In ibe light of this provision India is 
nnder no obligation to comply with 
Kacacbi’s demand for a deposit of Rs 10 
lakbs with its State Bank, prtsnmably hb 
a quid pro quo for the moveineut of 
Indian goods trafdo through its eastern 
zone Similarly Pakistan e decision to 
levy an extra fare from Indian passengers 
on its eastern Railways is indefensible 

Pakistan’s nnilateral deoision has been 
as sodden as it is reprehensible Bat in 
all this she is not likely to ancceed as 
India's foresight has, in a measore, opset 
her calculation Thanks to the prodenc© 
and energy of oat Government, we have 
established direct railway Imk with onr 
Eastern province and her economy cannot 
be 80 easily paralysed Pakistan’s high 
banded aotion will doubtless provoke Delhi 
to adopt enitable conoter measures Bat 
cannot this vicious circle of strokes and 
connter strokes be avoided with a little 
tact and goodwill ? 

Noon's Threat 

One would despair of any such retarniog 
sense as one is confronted with each 
infantile puerilities as Sir Foroze Eban 
Noon’s blaster in the Pakistan .Assembly. 

I would go to the extent of say mg that 
the people of Pakistan would much rather 
be a province of Russia than of India, 
despite what the Democracies say ” 

Fancy a diplomat talking this rot One 
would Ignore it as childish, but if that is 
the official view of Pakistan it would hardly 
pass muster Any more of this nooeense 
will recoil and the bluff will be called 
And as to Eossia, Pakistan should have 
known by this time that Stalin would not 
hesitate to show Pakistan her proper place 


. * grave in the cometcr 

nc« on oldChtoaman placing a Wl 1 


The Colombo Conference 


The fact that the Commonwealth 
Conference met in Colombo and not as 
visnal in London is eigiiificant of the new 
orientation of things In the first place, 
it emphasises if such emphasis were needed 
that the Cnmmnriweallli conception is 
taking root and the old notion of Empire 
haagone iheway of all old thingR Sfcondlj, 
It IS d.fifiitH ihab tlip lentrA of uravily 
in world HffKira m slnfiitig to iho East. 
The fiiluie of the world la with Asm, jufit 
aa Europe has played a historic role 
during the last few centuries 


14, vtuniii oe loiiy to minimise the 
importance of the Colombo Conference 
becaose of the lack of positive decisions, 
ibe impression baa been created that the 
mam objective was the forging of an 
anti commuDist front That would be a 
mistake though no doubt it would have 
weighed with some minds. 


foMM anti Communist 

banner, some of tho aatiou 
conceroed like Burme, India end 
Rad rk.nr°“ll ““u 5®''* accorded recognition to 
.k* before the conference met to 

onhrr!i!’nr‘““® Another pointer to the ^proacb 
of the woference to the problems of the Far East 
refusal of both Britain and India to 
anything m the nature of a Pacific 
Pact tirmlar to the Atlantic Pact ” 


^ correct assessment 

of the session But apart from anything 

thouchfc® h ^ economic 

thought has emerged practically all over 
the world which is nnanimous in ita 
conclusioo that the most effective bulwark 

risS”®^ threatening individua^ 

lism, IB the economio betterment of the 
peoples condition 


i:'=nrr ■- '■"" 

In a messaPB .^'^appointme 

Conteroooo „t tho iSf 
OrgooMofoD, also Me 

Xw,.’odTho“°'“"' 

ot Cl, “.Mreoa™ ^ h°‘ " 

and Intricate nmM 

“cate problems of economio advanci 
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The British General Election 
Mr. Clement Attlee’s election nnnonnee- 
ment on Jan. 11 signalled the start of 
probably the most bitter British election 
campaign in a century. The annonneement 
set the date of election at February 23. 

Nominations mast bo made by Febrnary 13. 
Foiling will take place on February 23. 

The new Parliament will meet on March 1 
and will bo formally opened by the King 
on March G. 

The election will be fought on the issue 
whether tbo British people wanted to 
continne tbo Soaialiet form ol gorornment. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader of the 
Opposition, lannchicg tbo first thnoderboU 
in tbo Consorvatire campaign told Britans 
that tbo choice before them in the coming 
General Elections was whether to take 
another plcngo into Socialist regimentation. 
State ownership, and State control, or to 
restore a greater roeasare of freedom of 
choice and notion to the people. 

In n broadcast to the nation ho eaid 
that Socialism 


is based on the idea of an all-powerful State, 
which ownsjeverything, plans everything, distributes 
everything, and thus decides the daily life of the 
individual through its politicians and ofGcIals.” It 
has been found in all European countries to 
have been the weakest defence against CoTomunism. 

BcHain’e Liberal Party, which pnt 400 
candidates into the field, rebuffed the 
Coneervatives, who have been wooing their 
support for a combined anti-Soclalist front 
at the election. Viscount Samuel, Leader 
of the Liberals in the House of Lords, 
speaking in Cambridge, declared 

that on oUiance between tho Liberals and the 
CoQsert'atives would not ensure the defeat of the ' 
Socialists, but would mean the destruction of tbo 
Liberal Party. 

He said millions of voters who wore not 
convinced Socialists or Trade Unionists, 
voted in 1945 for tho Labour Party. 

Now, there is good ground for believing that 
a great number, perhaps the majority of thoso 
voters, are dissatisfied with present conditiona. 

They want the Soeialiats out— but they do not 
want the Conservatives. If a Liberal candidate is 
•tandiog they will veto for him. If not, they will 
abfltaia or else vote Labour after all. 


THE PARTY LEADERS IN BRITAIN 
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The Akhand Bharat Ideal 

The Hmda Mahasabha is still at it The 
other daj the execotivo ot the Sabha, 
Toeeting at Bombay reiterated its stand 
for Akhand Bharat and declared that it * will 
strive for the re QQion of the two separated 
parts " This is neither good sense nor 
practical politics Thedlvisioo oltheconntrj 
was broDght aboat anyway b} agreomeot 
to which onr leaders had set their 
seal As sooh however irksome or oodesi 
rable the division may be tbo agree 
toent must be respected if we have 
any sense of law or decency until soch 
time, at any rate that the two conotriea 
feel like joining It may be said that 
snob feehog could be generated only by 
propaganda Bat propaganda agatoab a 
pact even before the ink is dry ta a kind 
ot repoflialion fox whiob there can be no 
moral jastidcation By another resolntton 
the committee regretted that the Bharat 
Government have taken no step to bring 
the Pakistan Goveromeot to a proper frame 
of mind’ and nrged that the principles of 
the Beciprocity Act passed by the Indian 
legialatare in the >ear ldl3 sboold be 
made applicable to the Uaslims residing in 
Bharat deeming the Hindas in Pakistan 
as nationals of Bbacat 


The Andhra Province 

It IS cleat from tho trend of things that 
the formation of tho Andhra Pcovitce at 
(he moment is ‘ impracticable ’* Aonono 
ciDg this a Home Ministry comviuiitqut 
says that ‘ the Governmeob of India consider 
it essential that before the question cm 
be taken np ngam tho outstanding diffe 
rences and nDresoIrcd questions sbonld 
be settled first " 

And what ate ttoje " oat standing 
differences ' ? The commuJii^ue lists a 
formidable Dumber of issues agreement 
on which IB a prereqniAite for tbe 
early formation of tbe new Province 
The issnes described as ' essential ” are 
the atatus of Madras Cityi tbo apportion 
meat of tbe assets and liabilities, boundaries 
of the new Province particularly regarding 
Bellary District and the execution of the 
Toogabbadra Project 

There is a feeling that tbe Andhra leaders 
themselves are responsible for tbe failora 
to bring the new Province into existence 
nt an earlj date— -as they could neither 
agree amoog themselves nor pot forward 
their final demands withoot prevarication 
Even tbeir entbosmsm for a separate 
province seems to have waned with tbe 
realisation ot the practical difficuUieB 


This 18 a dangeroQs plea that cannot be 
sufSciently condemned Tbe thought of 
such vicarious punishment is unworthy of 
an Indian Are not loyal Muslims id 
India as much part and parcel of the country 
as tbs Hindus? India is as much their 
motberlaod as it is the motherland of (he 
Hindus and the Sikbs It woold be 
monstrous to think otherwise in Republican 
India Do these reactionaries realise the 
implications of tbeir threat of reciprocity f 
By tbe same token Pakistan conld coatinoO 
to harass tbe Hindus — a thing which wO 
abhor and which we should do all m our 
power to prevent 

Bub no responsible government as indeed 


viAwovAjui-AAvcs, uuauuAtti ana anminis 
trative, following the immediate imple 
mentation of tbeir demand for separation 
But It must be made clear that what ails 
Andhra desa must injure tbe rest of India 
as well The demand tor an Andhra Province 
ohonld not bo mistaken tor a demand for 
separation in tbe sense m which Pakistan 
cot away from India It is therefore the 
dnty of all parties concerned to see that 
if -the new province comes into being it 
roust be made viable and must have the 
best wishes ot her neighbours There is 
need for goodwill and nnderstanding all 
roQod For that a little delay, if ifc conld 
put the new Province on stable foundations 
must be welcome 


no sensible person, could act in tbe way 
that tbe IkLahaeabha suggests Indeed this le 
precisely the way of Pakistan which we 
are denouncing and whatever Pakistan 
may do, we shall nob descend to sueti 
depths We still hope there are other 
means to bring Poklstan to her sense of 
justice and humanity 


REDEXIPTION OB CONVERSION ' 

J >«■' b»«l- to nmng, fo, tl„ 
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An Epic of the Sea 

Feats of heroism and endurance are not 
rare in British naval historj and the Epic 
of the seamen who raced for life or death 
in the 111 fated H M S Tiuculencc ranat 
add to the Instre of a great and shtnins 
tradition Of the 80 men aboard the 
submarine only 15 survived to tell the tale 
of the collision in the Thames Bstoary 
with the Swedish spit Dwxne A few we 
are told, he drowned in the flooded hall 
on Shivering Sand 64 feet below the sorface 

They told of cheerful diaciplme comio songs 
and jokes about the general election cracked as 
45 men faced death m the after part of the stricken 
eubmarme for more than an hour 
Sitting in a bare barrack room at Chatham 
eight of them told baldly how the 45 calmly decit-^ 
that since there were loo few escape suits only 
non swimmers should wear them 

When tho Swedish steamer sheered into 
the sohmarioe’s bows many of the crew 
were at supper Inside the submarine says 
the Daily Maxi Reporter the 46 held a Confer 
eooe Althongh distributed about the ship 
there were three Davis escape appliances for 
every two men, the flooding of so many 
forward compartments had left them short 

About 20 people would have to attempt 
to reaoh the surface without them 

'Who can swim?" asked Hino who 
took command, as the Captain and the 
leading seamen on duty in the conning 
tower were blown into the water by the 
np rnsh of air as the sea gashed into the hall 

About 20 men stepped gr mly forward They had 
agreed without Qinchmg to allow the non swimmers 
to use the apparatus 

After that it was strict Naval discipline 
Odo by one the men entered the twill trunk 
into the air pocket turned the cook and in n 
flurry of bubbles shot to tho surface 

Then came one hoar and 25 mioates 
of waiting The water began to rise op 
to their ankles 

“You can t blame this on the Socialist Govern 
meat ’ cracked one of the men There was roar of 
laughter, somebody started to sing 
So they sang laughed and joked as the water rose 
inch by inch up to their chests Pressure and the 
foul air were bursting their lungs and eardrums 
but as they gasped for breath they still sang 
Mr R E Stevens, 85 year old Inspector of 
Electricians was one of the civilian 
survivors He said 


“The men were marvellons They insisted 
that civilians must go first becAoso that was 
a rule They langhod and joked There 
was never an instant of panic ” 

The oonrage of tho men and their 
calmness m the face of certain death is 
marvellons Tho British navy has a great 
tradition — of coorage and heroism from 
which generations of sailors have drawn 
inspiration Now we in India who are 
bnilding np a naval tradition of onr own 
cannot have a better example for emnlation 
These bard bitten men singing courage 
from their flooded boats — thej are the stuff of 
all ballads and Epics How comely is’affJiction 
borne oheerfnlly 1 Think of Capb Scott 
of the Antartie or his comrade who went 
oot into the blizzard so the expedition 
might prosper No height too lofty for 
human nature, and thank God, the breed 
IS never extinct 


indo-Afghan Friendship * 

A Five year treaty of perpetnal friend 
ship between India and Afghanistan was 
Signed at New Delhi last month 


The treaty affirms ever lasting peace and 
friendship between the two countries and 
provides for the establishment of diplomatic 
and consolar postern each other s territory 
and for g-ant to their representatives of 
diplomatio and consular privileges 

Besides providing for the establishment 
of trade agencies in each other s territory, 
the treaty affirms their mntual desire to* 
strengthen and develop cultural ties and 
to assist ID each other s industrial and 
agricultural progress 

This IS doubtless a feather in the cap 
of our Department of Externa! Affairs Tor 
Pakistan has been bidding the siippoit from 
the Islamio nations on the ground of her 
betag a Shariat State It has spared no 
pains to enlist Islamic nations in support 
of her crusade against a state like 

India The attempt has so far failed and 
Indonesian spokesmen have made no secret 
of their frank esponsal of India’s stand 

But as Sardar Patel said m Bombay 
Pakistan is continuously talking of war 
against India She has also been carrjiuc 
M a war of nerves ago.ost Afehnmatao 
Whot conia ho more natural than that 
India and Afghanistan shonld enter intn 
a defence pact against a common danger ? 



ROCUIx BIOLOGli A1.D V.ELF\BE By Sybil 
Neville RoUe Allen c\. Unwin London 2Ie 
That modern industrial society makes 
strennons and exacting demands on the 
individnal forcing tbe individual prematorely 
into adult life and into a elate of economio 
self dependence precanonsly maintained is 
becoming increasingly widely eecogmtecl 
Tbe social coneequences of the Btrenoooa 
conditions of modern life have however not 
been etodied ndeqoatelj or cerefnllj cooagb 
as jet Among the most important of 
those cQnseqoencGS is the effect on tbe 
emotional and eex life of tbo mdividnal 
Having regard to tbe eetiont coneeqaeocea 
both to the mdividnal and to eociety as 
a whole of tbo deleterious eflects of ndolee 
cent promfscuitj and javenile delioqueocy 
tbo problem of social bjgieno is one of 
exceptional importance and orgency to daj 
Mrs Rolfs who bas been n sincere and 
etcennoua worker m many departments of 
social reform for a nomber of years is 
cxceplioanllj'* well qnaliQcd to write on tbe 
snbject and to proionnd some hoes of 
farther stndj and work Tbo wise use of 
biological knowledge in its bearings on 
social affairs is according to Mrs Rolfc no 
indispensable condition of restoring bealtb 
to our sick contemporary society Ignorance 
19 hero as elsewhere the nnblest mother of 
all those monstrons evils wbicb are ninkiog 
Cor social decay to day The book is i% 
Btimolatlng appeal for more instrocted and 
intelligent attention to the problem 

ni\DL 5insLi5i coiTrrAi Acconn b> Dr 

Syed Mohmed l hti Minister Govern 

inent of IJihar Vora A Co Poblisbcrs 

Ltd Botubaj 2 

Tbe volnme is a compilation of n series 
of articles which orig nallj appeared m 
tbe Statesman Thej rongblj fall into 
three sections 

The first few chapters roUling to the 
pre Untish cnltaral relations not only 
between Uindos and MasUms in India bat 
also between India and her Muslim neigb 
hours are tbe result of patient end 


extensive stndies Some of tbe facts 
revealing the debt which early Islam owed 
to Mother Ganges and the reverence which 
this eonntry commanded in the eyes of 
the Prophet and the Maslim saints as 
pointed out by the antbor may shock the 
protogonists of separation 

The p-vtt plajed by British offieiaiaom 
and the snccessive Britishers who had 
charge of the Aligarh University in tbe 
creation of Hindu Mnslim discard forms 
the eobjeot of n few chapters Tbe antbor 
having been a student of Aligarh and 
Secretary to Nawab Mohginnlmtilk is able 
to eohgbtcn this portion of the book 
with nncoQtrovertable facts 
Tbo last sccliDD deals with probable 
eolations and is a forcible plea for a 
epiritoal and cultncal accord based on 
onbiassed understandiDg and lasting love 
Tbo book IS a very osefol one and if 
mrcnlated widely lo India and Pakistan 
maj contribute to peace m great meaante 


TENAM RAM By A 8 P Aiyar Third 
revised and enlarged edition Price Rs 2 

Jester associated 
ID tradition with the court life of tho 
famous Krishnadeva Raja of ^lJayaDagar 
was ID realitj a rare combination of the 

u„r “ q™; 

.'"a zr:L°:st 
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A HISTORY OF MAITHILI LITERATOEB.— 
Vol. I (Early and Middle period) By Dr. 
Jayakanta Mishra, (Allahabad University) 
^irabhnkti Pablications, Allahabad, 

Miithili Las a script and literature of its 
own; and Vidjapati, its (Jreiilest poet, has 
been claimed both for Bengali and Hindi. 
Toe claim is made that e\eij Iiierarj 
form and subject has b*'en altrmpied in 
the latignage which differs bocb from 
Hindi and Benfiali in vocabulary and 
grammar. The aim of the aulbor is to 
prove that Maithili is the home — and 
jnother-tongue of Tirhiit. Maithiii literature 
•8 traced from the 14fch century when 
Mitbiia became the sole refuge of Hindu 
scholarship on the coming of the 
Mohammadans into Eastern India and the 
protector of Mimamsa, Dharmasastra and 
Nyaya studies. The lyric form of poetry 
Sooriabed later: and the literary glory 
continued uodimmed till the end of the 
18th century. 

Oar author gives a good account of the 
people and religion of Mitbila and of the 
Maithili scripts tho different periods in 
its literary history and types of its literary 
compositions. Special attention is devoted 
to an account of Maithili drama which 
has affected Nepal and Assam. Maithili 
prose took form as early as the 14th 
oeutury: and its development ie said to 
oe traceable down to the present day. 
In it what is called dooumentary prose 
^lls for some notice, as being marked by 
brevity of statement, economy of words, 
simplicity and clarity. The development 
Jif Brajabbasa gave a set-back to Maitbih 
hterature. We come across a number of 
Pnets and writers who adorned the age 
oI middle Maithili literature. The book is 
packed with details which may perhaps 
nave been better grouped. 


INDIA EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Hombay. ClasBiOed Trade Directory ol 
Members— 1949. Published by the All India 
. Exporters’ Association, Churcbgate House, 
Chorchgate St., Bombay. 

The book contains names and 
?' members with other particulars of trade 
^ which they are actively ' 

list is also arranged commodity wi-e. 


A COMSIUNITY AT THE CROSS ROADS: By 
Sapur Fiiredun Dewai. With a foreword 
by Sir H. P. Mndy, Bombay. New Book 
Co., Ltd. 188/190, Hornby Road. 
Price Ed. 10. 

The social and economic problems facing 
the pHisi CO mm unity iii India are 
dipcuhsed^ in this volume with commendable 
skill and insight by Mr. Supiir Paredun 
De-iai- The major ills afflicting tl*e 
community is dingnosed with scientific 
detnclimont and rare penetration and the 
author expresses great concern at the 
moral deterioration of the community, 
After a ctisp and well-documented aiialjeis 
of the diseases and inOrroities such as 
diabetes, asthma, tuberculosis, insanity, 
feeble mindedness, blindnesB, unemployment, 
steadily increasing pauperisation and a 
rapidly falling birth-rate, the author 
suggests the need for comprehensive data 
nod vital statistics for a thorough grasp of 
tho issues which go to the very root of 
the community’s canker. 

Somo of tho remedies suggested by Mr. 
Desai are of a very radical character, 
snob as selective mating and the sterilisa- 
tion of the unfit and the eradication of 
tbo religions fanaticism which has seized 
largo nnmbers. To those who are devoting 
themselves to the regeneration of the 
Parsi community, this book will bo an - 
indispensable guide. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Aotobiooraphy of a Yooi. By Paratnahanqa 
Yoganaoda, The rhiloaophical Library. Now 
York. 


Bbyovd Realisu aud Idealtsii. By Wilbur 
Marshall Urban, George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
London. *’ 


VocATtoKAt Traininq Or Adults. International 
I,abour Office, Indian Branch, New Delhi. 

Thb Wardha SenEMB, By K. L. Shrimali rh d 
Vidya Bhawan Society, Udaipur. * " 

FoxoBB I»D 1 A. By M Bheemsana Rao. Eukann^ 
St, Adorn, M. B M.Ry. Bellay Dt 
Transactions of the Fifth Tuberculosis Workor’e 
Conferonco, Madras January la48. “ 

Transnetions of the Sixth Tuberculosis Wrtrl-a,*» 
Conference, Calcutta December 194S. '>•6X8 

Toborculosis Association of India, 20 Tolkainr® » , 

New Delhi., « ^^'-ators Road, 



DIA-RY OF THE MONTH 


Jan 1 India7i Reiieii. begins its Slab year 

Sci'^nce Congress meets m Poona 

Jau 2 AgricnUaral Economic Conference 
meets at Madras 

3an S Panait Nebin opens first Natroiftl 
Liboratorj in Poona 

Jan 4 Government of India freeze cotton 
stock with Bombay dealers 
— Five 5 ear treaty with Afghanistan signed 
at Delhi 

Jan 6 President Trnman annonnees that 
U S will not send aid to Formosa 
— United Kingdom recognises Red China 
Jan G The Wafd wins in Egyptian elections 
Jan 7 Fiscal Commission meets m Madras 
— I L 0 Session in Mysore conciades 
Jan 8 Pandit Nebrn tells Pressmen in 
Madras that separation of Andhra la 
hardly possible by Jan 2G 
Jan 9 Commonwealth Canference opens 
in Colombo 

— Cabinet of United State of Travancore 
and Coobio reconetitoted 
Jan 10 Britain e General Electioo oo 
Feb 28 

— Soviet delegate walks oat of U N 
Security Cnnncil 

Jan 11 India pleads for working relation 
ship with Chioese Communists 
Jan 12 Sardar Patel in Calcutta Pandit 
Nehru addresses Ceyloo University 
Convocation 

Jan 13 Karen capital captored by Bnrma 
Govercmeot troops 

— Commoowealtb Conference votes 7J 

millioQ aid to Burma 

Jan 11 Commonwealth Oooferenoe 
concludes 

Jan 15 Royalaseema deputation to Prime 
Minister disapproves separation of Andhra 
Jarr IS Rfisgiit isr/wifff U N meetings 
— Delhi protests against Border incidents m 
E Bengal 

Jan 17 Pakistan replies to India e oo 
war declaration 

Jan 18 Pakistan bans transit of Indian 
goods over E Bengal Railway 
Jan 19 Nehru lays foundation stono for 
SUdinra in New Delhi 
— lodo Pakistan rail traffic suspended 
Jan 20 Secret meeting of U S Committee 
in 'Washington discusses military 
aspects o! hydrogen bomb * 

Jan 21 National Physical Laboratory 
opened in Delhi * 


Jan 22 Cbmeec Foreign Manistry in 
London claims Tibet ns part of Chmeso 
territory 

Jan 23 Delhi advises postponement Sinc (ftc 
of Andhra province 

Jan 24 Baba Rajendra Prasad unanimously 
elected first President of the Repnblic 

Jao 25 Farewell banquet to Governor 
general 

Jan 26 Sovereign democratic Repnblic is 
born Histone proclamation in Delhi and 
celebration and festivities all over the 
coontry 

Jan 27 Sn C Rajagopalachari the retiring 
Governor general arrives m Madras 

Jan 28 Supreme Court of India inangurated 
ID Delhi 

— Members take oath in first Parliament 
of the Repnblic 

Jan 29 U S A approves Bao Dai 
regime 

Tram collision at Sichmd and qaak.e 
shock in Persian Gulf area 

Jan 80 The President addresses the first 
Parliament of the Repnblic 

Jao $1 Deshmukb award on allocation of 
States sbaro m incometax published 

—India aiscontiDoes licences to Pakistan 
vessels to ply m Indian waters 



on th« d-Vri advriaer to B O A C 



AMERICA AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 

Amenca’s rise to world leadership* and 
assumption of “global duties ’ heads the 
list of ten events that “most profoundly 
shaped and shook history" in the first 
half of the twentieth century according to* 
American historian Dr Aithur 
M Schlesinger 

Probably no other event — including the 
two wars, an economic depression the 
League of Nations and the United Nationa 
— equals the importance of the end of 
Atner can isolationism Dr Schlesinger said 
in the Washington Posts special half 
century " edition 

However much acience and technology ha\® 
dominated our tirnee ’ Dr Schlesinger aseerted 
polities and economics have continued to provide 
the great turning points in roans fortunes 

The internationally known historian lists 
in a more or less chronological order tbo 
following events which have roost vitally 
affected " mankind s life, liberty and porsnit 
of happiness" 

1 World War I 

2 Political emancipation of women in 
many parts of the world 

Clfmasmg the long struggle of one half of the 
human race for equal opportunities with the other 
half and for an equal say in governmeot” 

8 The npsnrge of labour influence id 
lodustry, political life and the realm 
of foreign alTairs 

kverywheta tha traditional balance of power la 
polities and society was unsettled, with long rang© 
consequences yet to be seen ’ 

4 The great economic depression — 

The most terrible peacetime calamity that has 

^'^^r befallen humanity, it spread rum deep and 
^ide through all peoples classes and countries ” 

5 World War II, demoernoj s greatest 
I challenge 

C The harnessing of atomic energy, the 
crowning exploit m man’s progressive masterj 
Over nature , the creative achievement 
of countless scientista of various nationalities 
onder American leadership " 

24 


7 Abandonment of colonial impermliem. 

8 League of Nations and United Nations, 
"milestones in humanity’s groping toward 
tbo goal of collective Bacority." 

9 Russia's emergence as u dominant 
world power 

The prospects of a stable world created by 
the smashing of the Axis and the forming of the 
peace time United Nations have been endangered 
chiefly by the new international role of the Soviet 
Union A ruthless Communist dictatoiship she 
commands untold natural tesouices and vast 
manpower combined with an advantageous 
geographical position in Europe and Asia and a 
pa«9ioft to propagate OommumBoi throughout the 
earth . If she is as Chnrcbtll once said, 

•a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma *, 
It can only bo hoped that the answer is not 
already, too plainly indicated ' 

10 America’s rise to world leadership 
After the second World War 


isoiaiionisra Hiiea on instant death Though 
harof^rod by inexperience, the nation quickly rose 
to the occasion The results appeared m such 
daring breaks with American tradition as the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the North 
Atlantic Pact and the Military Assistance Programme, 
M well fts m massive expenditure for national 
defence Only the Communist countries have 
attributed these actions to a lust for war The 
free peoples see m them the best hope for lastini? 
peace Probably no other event in this list often 
13 of equal importance * 


END OF DBMOCRACIl 

With the general elecfcioos now approach 
mg in Britain and the mam parties spoiling 
for a fight, it 18 interesting to see how 
the public react to changing connotations 
of democracj 

A writer m the Nineteenth Centuuj sees 
the end of demoeraej near m Britain 
The Socialists have already adopted tbo 
Conservative foreign policy and the latter 
^ve adopted the former’s domestic polici 
What 13 then left to quarrel about? 


The writer calls Stalm the most out 
standing Conservative Socialist of onr times 
And the end of Conservative Soeialmf 
democracy, ho feels, can only be the filfi 
which Stalm has already brought about m 
HusBia — the end of all democracy! 
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ECONOMICS, ETHICS AND POLITICS 

Dr Tj Delgado, English Edncntjoniet 
writing in tho Atuchi Path for Janairy 
discusses the relations between Ethics and 
economics He points out that economies 
19 nob the slave of senliuient The linn of 
mutual dependence even for material well 
being cannot be flouted v,ifch impunity 


Many of the problems with which we 
are concerned in this world are not ethical 
religious or material bob aro frankly 
political he sajs 


Problema which fall within th a aphers arc of « 
complex nature In polit ca the poBs hie en 1 a ere 
many and vague Until these can be elenrh set 
out and agreed upon there ,3 1 ttle Un, e that 
phtical action can be guided by econom c prmc pies 
Economic pr nciptea cannot be used as a basw for 
aims which themseh ©9 are nebulous N eronomist 
would advise that a war ehoul 1 be embarked upon 
He would point to the destruction of oaptal Md 
the wasteful diversion of resources One may do ibi 
whether he would be I slened to ,a a time of patriotic 
favour Similar]} the adv.ee of an eeonKl to 
Ihe effect that tana’s may be harmful to the 
Ignored m 

^ obvious fact that tariffs do locreasa 
employment in particular industries Yet t m wt 
be obvious to everyone that the advantaces am 

brSeZy'^ 

political boim lary is flxed overniglu* th?o tch^tht 
area such as that between India and plk.si.o 

and Wn 

no political argument will alter " ^ 


But ns m the case of ethical considera 
tions, the economist can point out the 
implications of a given choice 
The econom St cannot use bi 9 sc one* r _ 
b„. h. c„ pr' pSwJS,™ 

.ndpoml out th. p„,.,bl. P.p.,L.„o 5 „ E 
sphere of economic activity He can nn,r.4 I » 
that two pohccw are Inoompatible or that two 

wh™ rb:.r.""’r‘b«^a:rc irr.i.iS 

or"ap,"o,o„™‘"“' "’■■"'y Slar. 

Ani then follow, a snifBoalive application 

fr'nncatcfSa'an^Pahtun- “ 

Mooomic problem may exist— and .ndee<l 1. k- ^ a 

l£C.d.„[5. o‘; 'X°ili*,o“o'.,d.';s;‘„™ T™?;”’! 


^lED THREAT TO INDIA 
An insight into probable Communist tactics 
18 given by the ‘Manchester Gnardtan," 
which considers India ns one of their 
next prey after China The “ Guardian," 
considers India as one looking for new 
pre} The Ear Eastern Cominform 
baa been making threats at nil nationalist, 
fit Dr Hntta, 

at ThftJcin Nii and espociallj at the greatest 
of them Pandit N.l.rii who ,s becoming 
the stmhnl of free world in Asia The 
lar Lia.torn ComiDform will not trr to 
earn ont it. throat, hj armioa It will 
oporate throiish tbo Commnnist Part) Tho 
oood.tioi, of the parts m non So.iet land. 
Of Asm 18 thus a matter of world interest 
“tl'f Commnnut Victory lo Chma, 

aalal a'l' t” 1 >« ‘to 

of Son, h r 0 “"''"”-"", i„ a part 
bL h,J^ »"‘y 10 India 

wbioh nnt thronifh a cri.i. about 

the ablaat 1 T known Some of 

the aWest leader, hare been pmsed • 

remam?‘a’'d'"’‘ ’ Vnt Commnnl.m 
remaioe a danser to India partly becanee 

independent tha n becamo 

Lord Sntkli! CommunislB alleged that 
Pandit NehJn w'° Gandhi and' 

inother to’’ "eo:,"' Blnv, with one 

bowildering o^ps In y. ?® The 

Diets believe this nn*^ '^•^ether the Comma 
, nonseaso themselves ’ 

by Mr K P ViBwanatha '7°'" 
hr Mr Kbaea qnhh^ w'" pnbli.hed 
Prea. .. the onf “a^c,®"'’ Swalanlra 
association of PressmeJ^ °o biggest 
ThD President of the % 

N Raghunathan has outlfn 

issue the genesis and ^ th«^ 'a 

DOW journal The lonrrT? of the 

Itself a difllonlt task It ^''?i 

the rights of the wm-i. t' obampion 


the rights of the working 7'“ 

It will also keep a wSchfol^”"""''’'®^ 
maintenance of hmh * I “o the 
profession We wp « andard ,0 the 


profession Wo welcome^fh?^'''^^ *° 
condooted by Jcornali.t.' to JcTnaS*'’'’^ 
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THE NEW YEAR 

The new jear that has rung in promises 
to bo fall of momentous significance There 
are so many international problems it most 
solve, says the Asiatic Digest so many 
political and economic complications it 
must resolve 

However, the prospects for Asia are 
mach brighter — decidedly far less gloomy 
than for any other region — beoanse this 
year begins with three gigantic changes 
in her historj 

1, The fall fledged eatablishment of 
Q United Commanist State in China 

2 The emergence of India as a 
Repnblio in tbe British Commonwealth of 
Nations , and 

8 The coming into being of the 
United States of Indonesia 
^°fther these events are bound to have 
their reperonssiona on other parts of the 
world 'They mast upset the existing 
h-ilaoce of power create new interoatiooal 
Bituations , and disturb the European 
American monopoly of world politice Hence, 
for as, the people of Asia, despite all the 
Anxiousness there is this le a year of 
rejoicing for in this joar Asia has come 
of ago Troe, with it her problems woold 
mount her responsibilities increase But 
IB wonderful to bo on one s own lege and 
oecome the master of one's own destiny ” 

CRISIS IN JAPAN 

It IS expensive for Uncle Sam to snbsidise 
Japan But can be afford not to, asLs 
Bernard G Davis who has just returned 
rom Japan where he made a sarvey of 
fade and economic, conditions President 
of the Ziff Davis Publishing Company he 
close observer of world affairs has 
Birdled tbe globe several times during tbe 
past few sears, and reported bis findings 
u economic and business matters for 
oational magazines and newspapers 
Maoa::inc Digest, summarising bis reports 
no obaervatiODB says in conclneiou that 
19 Useless to ta k about a programme 
r pattern for Japan, or for the Far East 
'y*® ^hat is sorely needed is n world 
! ® °*ueprinb that makes sense, and in 
ich the Orient will oecessaiily be a 
JaPAu cannot settle anything 
y itself, it )g too infimatply a part of 
^ Iifo of China Netherlands 

A«t Indies, Philippinds, Malaya, and India, 


ii Japan fails, we have failed Should we abandon 
Japan we do not release her into a political \accura 
but into the hands of the Communists, be they 
Chinese. Russian or native' On the other hand. 
Mil wo afford to subsidize Japan indefinitely on 
increasing 

scale T Can we afford not to T ° 


Thrae aro questions which America must decide 
Jnd „ tornado in Washington London, 

and perhaps Moscow We cannot ignore the crisis 
rising in Japan, for when it comes it may bo too late 
If Japan is to survive economically, drastic 
mtemational roorganiralion-at least on our ..do 
m.,.r ‘ priority Somehow wo 

‘o lla™ ready aocoe, to 

Sreh she must 

reach And ihe time la short, leryshort 


‘THE disappearing MIDDLE 

CLASSES OP INDIA ' 


A ^riter id the Annual namber of Capital 
provides a brilliant analysis into thn 
misorable p ight of tbe middle classes, 
tonmining lor his purpose the family 
bndgets of representative families in the 
great cities of this oonntry the article 
sounds a serious note of warning to the 
pnlitioiaos who are handling the conntry'a 
destinies It sajs Tlie record ot hlstlfry 

the middle classes to act as a bailer 
between the haves and the havenots I? 
IS onij when the position of the middle 
Claeses begin to be nndermioed and when 

fnotL^°h'’l OS e balancing 

factor between the very noh and tho 

ofThe1ocLett“rgts'?r”fh'e’%e”'}l^1? 

ponetratiog insight and is toll of mntor.ei 

for study to the practical tax gatherer as 
well ns student bmiuerer as 


The artide jostitjing the claims ot the 
Dnmodar Vnlloj Corporation to priority 
contriboted by its seorotary Dr Sen will 
remove n lot of prejudice m 
niiod ahoot the s^beC' "o ■“oct°ot'’T k' 
ofGoinl cbaractei Dr Son’a l 
appears to be loteoded for the hardheald 
businessman and his art.cln ' „ “'’“’sd 
tnUQIs at least part of t^o 'm°teoc"or“'" 
The Annual number is narked nrtti. 
valuable material on varmos tb 
econoraio and general interest to 
coontri Every contribution hea\a 
impress ot on export hand behind! 
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GANDHI AND BASIC EDUCATION 

Vtol HQn5a>an Kab\r, now SccteUts to 
the Mioi86r> of Education Government of 
India, writing in Unifed Asia discnsses 
Gandhi's reaction to the pre cut da> edncation 
and comnieDdsbia Scheme of basic ediicatioo 
Gandhi felt that many of the problems of 
India conld be solved bj a more creative 
system of education 

Sn h a Bystem moat fiTafc and foxemoat re nto 

tVie c\nld and find VvMa a «t*f il place la 
Bociety The pregaat tendency ef loosen ug the 
•oc al ties must be checked Education in ist 
prepare the child for a useful eocial life 
Education must develop both body and mind 
end make the child conseioue of the digiutv of 
e\l labour— ■whathei mental or manual t nallv 
such a system must be mthiu the reach of all 
and economically feasible m the present impove 
nshed conditions of India 

Ifc was ont of Gandbi'e awareaesR of these 
needs that tbe system of basic Education 
was eroded It treats tbe child as n 
metobet of a oommooity from tbe very 
bogmniog of bis edaoatiooal life 

As a unit of a co operative group all his 
eotivitiei have a social content Kot only are 
lehool activities organised m groups but they are 
■ueb as have on immediate social utility All 
educational psychologists today agree that the 
child can leara more quickly through activity 
than by passive reception of irhat he u taught 
The child loves to do things It is an impositioa 
on him to be compelled to sit edeotly without 
movement for long periods Except when his 
interest is engrossed >n what he is told— for 
example, when be listens to a fairy story— he 
likes to talk ot to do Ibings liimself Tiv BeS e 
Education this aspect of the child a nature is 
fully recognized 

Gaodbi's BCbeine of Basic Edacaiioo, m 
(act, goes ooe step fatlber and gives the 
child sctirity which is socially sigoiflcaDt 
This la tbo cesence of bis ompbasis oo 
a craft 

Education centred round a craft not only helps 
the develepment of the chills facultree but oImi 
Rives him ft conBcion^ticss ol performing n social 
function from the very beginning of his life In 
aldition tho child has imipotliaro cvperieitce of 
the reaiiUs of 1 is labour Tho product of U a 
craft !■ to him a physical symbol of suceess and 
gives him ft B*Dse of echievcmont 

Apart from this there le another reason 
too why wo should go in for Gandbi e 
scheme of baeio edoeation 

Th« eystoni of Raaio Edncaiion also 
aims at tnakiDg odncation aoceastbln to all 


COMINFORM or TDD TAB EAST 

The Eandon economist m of opinJon 
that the r.ir East now has its " Comioform-'' 
Stating that the recent Peking Conference 
ol Aaiao and AuBtrahan Trade Unions bad 
already marked out the main lines on which 
ChiDcse Communist activity is to develop, 
the Cconotnist, in an article entitled, 
*' China looks south ’ says 
The conference ikcIafLt! its support for tho ‘ national 
Uberatioa fircOH m llurrea MiUya, Indonesia. 
Indo Cnina and tho Ihilippmes 

It should be noticed that this Communist 
oHonstve is directel not only against the survivals 
of Western sovereigrties in tVie East, such os 
Untiah ruio m stalaya but also against at] thoso 
Asian ofttvonal leadtrs from INDIA eastwaM to 
the Phil ppincs who have been trying to base 
tho policies of their respective countries on friendly 
relations with the West 

What IS most striking in the new Cluness 
Cotniitform programme is that it is to be applied 
over ft region in which the Chinese impenftl 
monarchy formerly held o kind of paremounb 
position ftnd in which large Chfoese commuoitios 
have been built up m modern times by emigration 
from Cbi&ft ’ 


btauog tbab tbera were two maiD 
reasons why Coramunism is id a position 
to give ao attractive lead to Chinese 
oationaUat seDtuneot tbe DcoHomisf adds 

' In the ftst place by aligning Cliina with th« 
Soviet Union m defienes of the West, the Com 
miiQists can pursue n forward policy va the ooulh, 
whereas the Kuomintang was unable to taka a 
strong line either m the south or m the north 

Secondly the Communist technique is tho one 
which promises the best returns on a very smsll 
capital of national military power '* 

Of the prospects of ' Titoisra " in CbiBft 
tbe Economist observes that there are signa 
that tbe RuB&moa are wiDiog to accept 

from China much looser form of attachment 

than !8 required from the European satellites 
lekifig aiKl if a serious heresy were to arise 

But for the present there is T,n . -ui 

heresy, and it looks as iT ,1,.. ”” detectable 


A LONG WAn 
Artist * Doyoiiwundif I 
Old woman • Mmir Its ^oen 
eincB I came into it thirty j oars 


your cottage* ” 
nrod.ng painting 
ago ’ 
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"EASTERN ECONOMIST " 

The annual number of the Eastern 
Economist for 1919 with its many charts 
and abundant statistical information 
provides very interesting and instruotive 
reading It opens with a chronology of 
economic add political events during the 
last 60 years followed by a story of India 
''vith emphasis on the Gandhian age The 
last half a century has seen changes in 
ideas , liberty and democracy have pushed 
out all the others and occupied the throne 
the relation between India and Britain 
has been put on a footing of equality 
and the long campaign of hate has ended 
with no bitterness on either side 

The Annual is divided into two parts 
the first of which specially deals with 
India’s land and its fruit Indian Industry 
Ijabonr, Business Activity Transport and 
Pabho Ficanco while Part 11 is devoted 
to the Natioos’ Economic Budget Food, 
Cloth, Cost and standard of living deval 
nation and its oonsequeoces, balance of 
payments, Government account etc In 
fact no feature of the ecouomto life of 
the nation has been neglected Although 
the annual is packed with facts and figures, 
statistics and illustrated (harts yet it is 
written in such easy narrative style that 
*t cannot fail to interest the ordinary 
reader, while as a work of rofereuce for 
stndouts of economics and statistics it is 
hound to prove asefu! Each subject has 
been treated with such thoroughness and 
realism that it is dilEcuU to single out 
any for special mention Ooe would have 
Wished that co operative Banking bad come 
for a detailed review. It was a foster 
child daring the British regime bnt with 
the advent of freedom, whether one 
hkes it or notr the country is bound to 
develop co operation, all roand particularly 
m rural areas 

In order to stimnlate banking enterprise 
the Annual has chalked oat an eight point 
programme which the anthoritiea of the 
Reserve Bink of India would do well to 
consider There la a large amonnt of idle 
rnoney m the country and in the qoest 
Jo ferret iboob, ancceas will depend, ‘on 
the Tigonr, initiative and independence 
displayed by the banking system and not 
the least by the Reserve Bank of India*’ 


PAKISTAN’S MILITARY OBJECTIVE 
An article in the Aimtj Quarterly, 
London, by Major A J Wilson. Personal 
Assistant to the British Commander in Chief 
to the Pakistan array, throws light 

on Pakistan’s military preparations and 
objective 

Major Wilson claims that Pakistan’s 
frontier policy resulting m the elimination 
of Hindus and Sikhs has increased the 
striking power of the army He says 
"Another factor which has increased the 
striking power of the army has been the 
absence of the need to employ troops in 
support of civil power The almost 

complete evacantion of the Hindu and the 
Sikh minority from the N W. F P. and 
West Punjab has meant that communal ^ 
trouble has become a thing of the past 
It has Donseqaently been possible to 
organize and tram the army m mobile 
formations ready for active operations ” 
Major Wilson contmnes " From the point 
of view of the professional soldier there 
10 great scope, for tboogh the army proudly 
retains its old traditions, it ts still in 
the formative stage, and there is ample 
room for experiment and originality Best 
of all, perhaps, there are formations and 
units ready and trained for war ’ 
n happy change from the present snspend’ 
ed ani^mation’ Sitoated at tie cross 
roads between the East and the West 
and neighbouring States whose stability 
IS less certain than her own, Pakistan’s 
mam pre occopation at present is to ensure 
her own security and integrity ’ 

'article 

iirst. evRcuation or equeenng ont of the 
Hindos and Sihha waa according to plan 
which IS now in operation in Eastern 
Pakistan The plan la deaignod to increase 

PA'stan army 
Secondly, the stabllit, of Paliifitnn^ 
leighbcnrini, states," ’snch as In^‘““.! 
less certain And thirdlj ' the fnrm 
and amta are actoally ready and “ni^ed 
for war’ And while Pakistan is fur, Maly 

^L^ple"“L"? 

lol'o't 




worms 1 aVitness 
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THK INDIAN RBVIE^V 
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•TEN GREATEST OF OUR TIME* 
Mahatma Gandhi beads a list of *' the 
ten greatest of our time ’ in a review 
prepared for the mid century edition of 
the Canadian montblj Maclean s Magastne 
Compiled by Prof Robert T Hatchms 
of Chicago University the review places in 
order of merit three famous Amencane. 
and one person each from Britain, Rnssia 
China, India Germanj, Austria and France 
Prof Hutchins criterion is that “ true 
greatness must rest on the depth of n 
man’s influence, and the effect of that 
infloence in changing oar thoughts and 
lives ’ 


Mahatma Gandhi is given pre eminence in 
this list of immortals because he is “the 
man who most resembles Christ lo the 
last 2 000 years " 

Mr Chorchill comes sixth m the list 
because his greatness lies m bis amazing 
personality courage and lospiring oratory 
Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt is three places 
above that of her hosbaod President 
Roosevelt and wins her place as the 
symbol of hope and eoconragement to 
women all over the world ” 


Prof Einstien comes second in Prof 
nutchins’ opiDioo, as ‘ in the age of 
poor thinkers Prof Einstein is the greatest ’ 
The name of Sigmond Freod for bia 
work ID p> echo analysis, is coupled with 
that of Ptof Eiqstem a« ' tbo two forces 
which medtally and physically hale most 
Changed onr lives in this half century ” 
Other famoos names mentioned <□ the 
review are those of Albert Scbwe.tberg 
(German philosopher) Lenm. Sun Tnt Sen 

a^d H^rf rtd.”' ““ 


THE PASSIHG OP THE "STKAND” 
Those of the older generations in India wi 
learn with regret that one of the favooril 
old time (and perhaps most popnlar) monthi 
magavinea is about to bo wound up It in ti 
Slinnd which dutlnc the past r8 years b> 

coo^rZZ, ■' 

foremost Cone 
there were ^T. td- Jac„^h/„'ichl‘';„!rhZ 


and Thames captains 11 G. Wells wrote 
“The First Men m the Moon" for the 
magazine , Kipling his " Puck of Pook's Dill , 
P Q Wodehouso and hie Jeeves and more 
lately Agatha Christie with her famons 
deteotive, Ilerctile Poirot Many now famoos 
artists (one of them was Max Beerbohm) 
had their original works in the once lavishly 
ilnstrated Strand When Sherlock Holmes 
first appeared in the magazine Conan Doyle 
was paid £86 a etory That was in 1891 
When the last of the Holmes ndvcotorcs 
appeared (m 1927) the Sttand had to pay 
£800, and that was for the British rights 
only Bnt it was still a going concern op to 
the war, when it had to come down to pocket 
size Now the St>and is a casnalty of the 
post war era for with paper three times its 
pre war price and other heavy costs, it has 
been found impossible to revert to the 
traditional character and size of the Sf rand" 
and rather than mar the glorions record of 
nearly 00 years by eontinoiog n policy of 
expedieois. the directors, with great 

Its ions sci dist.CBoishca csrser to s close " 
Tiger Veradacben was m a sense 

Vhf pa??’*’ 

Vidwan Tiger Varadachanar! 

or^raus«J'"'l'rB ^as tho realm 

times Bis concerls wbk 
dynamic manodharma 

thought He was lustlv r musical 

•lyl, of ,.g. o,p„„|“Z for h,. 

^ hsten to his sinRing Vn »h« '‘'‘5 

Smg.ag m the manriara 

now getting out of tocuo Th j unfortunately 
notes that bubbled ftfrlh fm u?®P 
shapo of tfimm left m the 

on the listeners Tho nK^. indelible impression 
iiuvh occasions were char« , ” emerged on 

and excellence ^ “tnlrkable 

Binging the different tVTysA nf “ P®**' winter la 

pattern that came with wh i® awara group 

>■ .r fhsvi on such 
Iroiii a deep founinin To* n Rushing forth 

Z this style of generat.on 

bandam style of “V'®” ‘1>« 

made o'* Past B '’1“^ 

mado Ha form pictorM Pf a sincine 

remark.,,,^ exponenie of of 7uch 

Ktishmer ^^esavayja and Ghanam 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


South Africa 

ROUND TABLE TALKS IN S. AFRICA 

Pandit H. N. Knnzro, Liberal leader has 
been appointed by the Go’emnient of 
India to represent India at the tripartite 
talks between India, Pakistan, and Sooth 
Africa, scheduled to begin on Feb. 6 at 
Cape Town. 

A Press Note issaed by the Ministry of 
External Affairs stated that the talks 
•would be for the porpose of dtsonseinR 
the possible sommoniog of a Round Table 
conference on the Indian qoestion in 
South Africa and the snbjeeta to be 
considered by snob a conference. 

The Indian delegation will alfto inolode 
as official advisers Mr. Y. D. Guodevia, 
Joint Secretary in the Ministry of 
External Affairs and Mr. R. T. Chari, 
Secretary in the Office of the High 
Corarniesioner for India in the Uoioa of 
South Africa. 

INDIANS’ PLIGHT IN NATAL 

Poverty, starvation and degradation 
have entered the homes of thooeands of 
Indiana in Natal. Owing to the country’s 
economic position, they are being dUmissed 
in hnndreda every week from their narrow 
channels of employment. Nearly all tbn 
trades and some professions are closed to 
them. 

Mr. C. M. Bassa, Secretary of the Nata! 
Indian Organisation, told a Globe joaroa- 
list, who interviewed him on the Indian 
position, that there were tboosands of 
ciote Indians nneinployed in Natal than 
Were registered by the Labonr Department. 
Many young Indians have never been register- 
ed as unemployed, as they had never succeeded 
in getting jobs since they left^ schools. 

Mr. Bassa said a conservative estimate 
of the number of workiess Indians in the 
province was 7 , 000 . 

Representations have been made to the 
Government to induce them to return to 
agriculture by granting them loans through 
the Land Bank and by providing land 
settlement schemes. 

A request was also mode that more 
Indiana sbonld bo employed in post offices, 
railway services and oo road maintenance. 


Ceylon 

CITIZENSHIP IN CEYLON 

Mr. A B. Gootmsinghe, Minister wUhonfc 
Portfolio.in an interview. to a Press represen- 
tative in Ceylon condemned the anomaly 
in the Indian Und Pakistani Residents 
(citizenship) Act which denies citizenship 
to Indians born and bred op in Ceylon 
nnless they proved to the satisfaction of 
the authorities that their parents were 
permaoeot residents in Ceylon or their 
grandfather and grand-mother were born 
in Ceylon, 

When citizenship rights are granted for 
those who have been here for ten or twelve 
years there is no reason why tho same' 
rights should be denied to the people who 
were born here and have never seen India 
in all their life, the Minister declared. 
He bad received a large number of represen- 
tations from Indians who w'ere born here 
and he proposed to take op tho * matter 
with the Cabinet so that jnstioo might be 
meted ont'to these people. 


16 oas oeen made comparatively easy 
for new iratnigrants to acquire citizenship 
rights on production of proofs of the 
prescribed period of residence in Ceylon 
those who were born here and have never 
. seen India are refused registration nnless 
.they produce proofs that at tho time of 
their applications, their father and mother 
are permanent residents in Ceylon. As a 
result many thousands of Indian estate 
laboororB who were' born here and have 
lived in Ceylon continuously for over forty 
. oould not acquire citizenship 

rights since their parents have either retired 
to India or are unwilling to declare 
themselves as permanent residents for one 
reason or another. 

^ Ceylon Indian Congress leaders in their 
mformal^ discussions with Pandit Nehrn 
during his visit to Colombo, have, it Is learnt 
pointed out this anomaly to him. 


_ ^ CLEVER KID 1 

pW? " = “ ‘.Trouser, • ; or . 
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Mauritius 

POSITION OF INDIANS IN MAURITIUS 
Mr. J N Roj, a leadinR Indian Member 
of the LeRislative Council of MaurttiOR, is 
reported to have eaid that the “coloor 
bar has reduced the Indian population 
in the colony to Tirtnal elavery ” 

In an interview at Delhi Mr. Roy aaid 
that the three lakhs of Indians, who 
formed two thirds of the total popnlation 
of the colooj, bad representation in the 
legislature “only in name” “TheWhitea,” 
he said, 

dorainatod both the economy and the adminis 
trntiOTi of Mauritius Without any control o\er 
finance, the legislature has been turned into a 
mere debating society, so far as Indiana are 
concerned 

The Commonwealth Ministers’ Confer 
eneea, Mr Roy said, would be of no avail 
nnless the Commonwealth statesmen 
satisfactorily solved the problem of racial 
seRteRation lodia under the leadership of 
Pandit Nehru was best suited for 
oonduetinB a campaign for the emancipation 
of 1,000 million coloured people of the 
world. 

He added 

The colonies more than ever before are faced 
Democracy or MaUntem 
II IS diuieult for the Europeans there to bnne 
themselves down to the level of the coloured 
J.*’®? Pnviloges. 

the lutes will dig new trenches to assert 
themselves 

Mr. Roy pleaded for a more frequent 
contact between the Indians in Manritioe 
and those in the Motherland. He also 
ursed the oponiog of direct ebippioc 
between India and Manritius. 

East Africa 

UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANT ” 

Ken>a baa refused reentry to an Indian 
whom it describes ns "an nndesirnblo 
immigrant. He is 89 year-old Cbaraodass 
a former insnranee and postal worker, who 
^s a wife and four children at Nairobi 
He went to Kenya first in 192G and bad 
be^ m the colony for seventeen years 
He went to London last January to 
study law He baa been informed by the- 
thir''!;' orator Bl Njirob, 

confirmed by the Qovernor-ln.Coancil. 


Pakistan 

HARASSMENT OF SIND HINDUS 
Tragic tales of attrneities perpetrated on 
Sind Hindus by the Pakistan Government 
with a view to driving them out from 
Pakistan were narrated bj, Prof. D N. Nagrani, 
Secretary, Minorities Board. Karachi, at n 
Press conference in Bombay . 

According to the U P I correspondent, 
Prof Nacrani, who was externed very recently 
by the Pakistan Government for "enconraging 
eiodos" arrived in Bombay a few days back. 

Describing the present conditions of 
Hiodns in Sind, hs 6A\d "We are given 
the choice of either to embrace Islam, or 
perish All our lands houses and bnsinesa 
conoerna arc seized by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment ns cvacnee property. 

"Our sounc pirla nrj ubancted. 

Our erntimenta und roliBioQa suBCeptlbilitiea 
are .nboram.ted to the rrhira, and faociea 
r"” Mioisters Oot temples and 
.‘’'t i"'" ’’"“S desecrated, 

’“"ma bntchere’ shop 

Gorerem'en’’ h°are'"e't'' '“t'r 

relceee to i'.o'tte ires' Si’s 

thi 

ntent. Prof. Nagraoi .'dded t "it “o prXs U 

not retahale. 0^ Ue 
preparatioua are b°,„I “ 

India -War eloran, Lr f, 
orerywhere." nritleD on trails 

Malaya 

The'r^°^t,f ™ MAIiAYA 

in Malay, „„ Deiemr^a'l 
emergency law ia fnro« • ’ 
with the CoramnniBf •'? connection 
the country. Of the^ eituation in 

21C Indians, 8S9 XfoiBr, Chinese, 

Ttro buo'dred ” Enrasians. 

were made in the P.t.a arrests 

dnrios tha treet end,""''?" 
connection with terrorS 4 in 

Government deported Itino 
Malaya m 1019 nnder tb ™ I’m'Bons from 
tbe.B 6.9,91 n-ero " “n cmercency. Of 

British subjects. were 



MULTUM IN PARVO 

NEWS k DEPARTMENTAL ^ NOTES 


aUESTIONS OF IMPOBTMCB 


THE COMUONWB4LTH CONFERENCE 
Among the recommendations to be submit 
ted to the Commonwealth Governments by 
the Foreign Miniatera’ Conference which 
conclnded at Colombo on Jan 14 is a 
proposal to establish a consultative 
committee to improve economic conditions 
io South East Asia The final cnmmaniqne 
issued by the Foreign Ministers stated that 
IQ the obanged oanditions in this area, 
progress depends mainly on improvement 
of econoraiQ conditions ” The communtqtic 
said 

The discussions which the CoramonweaUh 
UiQistere have held at Colombo have once 
sgam demonstrated that among ell raembera of 
the Commonwealth there is u contmutog and 
substantial community of outlook lo their approach 
to current problems of foreign affaire 
Eleven plenary meetings have been held since 
the conference opened on Jao fl The greater 
part of this time has been spent m a comprehensive 
Wview of the current problems of South East Asia, 
both political and economic 
It was recognised that in the changing conditions 
brought about by recent developments in this area 
progress depends mainly on the improvement of 
economic conditions 

The conference was impressed by the magnitude 
of the contribution which the success of progressive 
policies in this area could make to the peace and 
prosperity of the people 

Executive decisions are not taken at Common 
W“alth meetings of this kind but as s result of 
the valuable exchange of views which has tskeo 
place, recommendations for the furtherance of 
economic development in South and South East Asia 
Will bo submitted to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ments for their consideration 
These recommendations include o proposal for 
the establishment of a consultative committee 
representing the Commonwealth Governments The 
Australian delegation proposed that the first meeting 
of this committee when set up should be held 
lu Australia 

In the course of their discussions the Common 
wealth Umisters noted with satisfaction the political 
Settlement recently reached in Indonesia They 
also gave particular attention to the situations m 
Indo China, Burma end Malaya 
The Donferoneo also reviewed the current position 
— in the Far East They discussed both the question 
of recognition of the new regime in China and 
*l3o the future relations of Commonwealth countries 
With China 

u 


They reconsidered, m tho light of subsequent 
developments, the provisional conclusions reached 
at the Commonwealth conference held m Canberra 
m 1947 on the conditions for a peace settloment 
with Japan On this subject, Ministers attending 
tho conference will submit recommendations to 
their Governments 

Finally, the conference was informed of the 
current political situation in Europe and the Middle 
East and of steps which were being taken to 
promote closer co operation, both political and 
economic, among the countries 0 / Western Europe, 
and between them and the United States of 
America and Canada 

The conference agreed that there need be no 
inconsistency between the policy followed by the 
United Kingdom Government m relation to Western 
Europe and the maintenance of traditional links 
between the United Kingdom and the rest of 
the Commonwealth 

The^mmonwealth officials concerned with econo- 
\ mic alTairs have held a separate senes of meetinea 
throughout the week Their primary purnoae hu 
been to exchange information on deTefopmeats 
since the Commonwealth Finance Ministers met m 
London m July “ 

P.rtii!uUr sueotion was given In the recent 

of ??.°sieS?nVAr": 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH 
Addressing the Parliament on 81st 
Jaonary for the first time after India 
became Republic, the President of India 
Dr Bajendra Prasad reiterated the firm 
polioy of the Gavoroment nf India 
"to maintain peace and friendship with all the 
nctions of tho world and to help in every Dosaible 
way in the mnintonnnce of world peace ’ ^ 

“The Republio of India ” ho enid, " inhonta no 
enmiliea or trodilicnal rivalries with other natiOM 
nnd my Government intend continuing n pK 
directed towarde securing peace m the worll S 
avoiding any alignment which lenda to hoariliti™ 
With any nation ^^miiies 

_ After snrveying the entire sitnation 
in India as at present, the President called 
npon the people of India to face the heayv 
and difflonlt tasks before them with oonracj 
CO operation and hard work 

The President regretted that Indl„. 
relations with Pakistan nnd oonolnded eayinn 
that wisdom and tolerance and tho Bnir.r°^ 
ooncerted effort shoold goide the ‘ 
Parliament in its deliberation, 
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UTTEH^VNCES OF THE 


THE SARDAK’S CALCUTTA SPEECH 


Sardar Patel addressing a mammoth 
meeting at Calcntta on Jan 1C deplored 
the acts of lawlessness in Calcntta and 
appealed to the people to co operate with 
the Police in the restoration of law and 
order He said there were two ways of 
changing a Government throngh the 
ballot box or by a revolotion hot 
throwing of bombs was no revolotion he 
said 


Today lli© whole of India concerned to 
read every day aomething or other happening in 
some part of Calcutta Bomba crackers burning 
of tram cars attacks on police arrests fasts in 
jail, these are the incidents that are reported 
tinder promiDent hoadhnea 


PLEA POB FBOFEB AXMOSPBERE 
“If you feel dissatisfaction with your Govern 
ment you can replace it Some reohths ero ^he 
Prime Minister came to Calcutta ti« »?ij 

that If you wanted to changs the 

you could do so by holding fresh elections and he 

thought thoBO elections should bo hoM if 

.r/wa-'i rr.v™'; - T P-c" 

n.ri of f„i.g wh. 

U. r.Mrfth.1, veto h.d to 


Wo had also to consider that the next election 
on adult franchiae was not far off We therefore, 
consulted your Government and the lenders of 
public opinion In Bengal to Gn lout if they wanted 
elections oven under these conditions All of them 
said that they did not want it and we gave up 
tho idea When we announced our docieion all 
pnpoM welcomed it They, however, said that 
the new elections should be held early 
We ourselves want to hold tliose elections early, 
but th.. 1. tbo (Ir.t im, ,h«t ,™ |at, i;„eulh> 
right to vote to crores of people It will entail 
an expenditure of millions and concentrated efforts 
to preporo electoral rolls and lake other necessary 
me^ures for the holding of on election ^e\er 

Ooyemment will do its best but ,n the meantime, 
,l ‘hat the proper atmosphere 

be^d ^ elections could 


It is natural that in such circumstances 
people outside the Province should feel that there 
IS general lawlessness m Calcutta and the 
msehmery of Government hss broken It is oolv 
when you come here and see the normal life oT 
the city going on unchecked that you realise 
that all this is the work of some young men 
who have gone astray These handful of youths 
wish to upset tho peace and tranquillity of the 
whole city They wieh to terrorise or overawe 
the whole population and the Government I do 
not know what they wish to gam out of it 1 
can understand Communist ideology, but I cannot 
understand what they will achieve as a result of 
murderous assaults and other tactirs 


TEREOniSU' CULT OF LCVATICS 


TK “‘“nd *>>ent and 

if^o^arJ nn. Carried on 

If you are not satisfied with the Government you 


have ih« «nY« t: . Government you 

ballot box oT^by rf^tuuon^^n k 

Ff Bombs attacks on 


Police anr) j ® Bombs attacks on 

All this is the revolution 


I am, however pained that while millions live 
n this city they are unable to express 
thenwelves or act in opposition to the mochinatioos 
of the wrongdoers They are content to leave 
matters to the Police and the Goveromeot Thot 
19 all wron^g If there were a foreign Government 
they would have dealt with this menace as thev 
did before but we cannot act m the same way 
After ell those who are doing these acts are oor 
own people The Police la also our own Tbe 
Government is also our own 


They -hi, 

they hovo^o'b*.or^\^”Yth""'^ Bufferings which 
suffered and braved it aU you have 

lost their Iver from 

dared to raise anw Btarvation Iso one 

Police 70 pe? cen7 own 

w«h etones and bulbts ' and n®r®'‘'' ’® 
le raised ” a single voice 


A WARNrao 

People say that^^thSre la 

you where » civil l.l!« . libjrty I 

taken to the United K n !i ^ ^ Has ,t b 

eml liberty when ^ t»i«e m 

oven when millions ^auffered**^'^ 
when people can do r.r^, ** “ ‘‘ere r 

^ho“so’^vJr tSv 

can throw bomba at and m.i ®"‘l ‘1 

I warn you that if it . 

^ civil liberty which ^'^notstopp 

Tta» ta p„J,, JX “J"? '"11 d...p'S 

~lh.r to r.™ that pro,„,.i * '""Ih 

aatmiie, ,f„ “S"' ” •« atop th 
on robe balooT”,;"'": Oovarom, 
to clhog tho bad Ci.,"” E»t w 

•»»« to chango that mantahty 1““* ’ 



Political and personal 
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HINDU MAHA SABHA 
The 28fch annnal session of All India 
Hindu Mahasabba whiob conclodedita tbroe 
day ileliberations at Calcutta m tbe closing 
week of December la'it deflned the organi 
sation’s aim as the protection and 
promotion of all that contribates to the 
advancement, strength and glorj of the 
Hindn Rasbtra, Hindu Race, Hindu culture 
and Hindu polity and ns a means to that 
end to achieve Hindu Rej and re establish 
the integrity of Bharatiya State *’ 

The sesRioo changed the present name 
of the organ sation to "Akhil Bbaratija 
Hindu Mahasabha” and authorised its 
President to appoint a Central Parliamentary 
Board in order to set np candidates in the 
elections to the different legialatares 
The eonstmotive programme of work 
which the session adopted for the orgam 
Bation inolnded (1) placing before the 
oaaeea in general and the yooths in 
particular the ideal of Hindu Rashtra, 
\2) helping refugees from Pakistan in 
Betting accommodation and means of 
lirelihood, (8) popnlarieiog grow* more food 
CfimpaigD, (4) oreation of an atmosphere 
among iabonc and capital to impress tbe 
need of more prodnctioo 
The session also passed a resolution 
defining Us programme of work jo tbe 
fields of labour, indastnes, land reform, 
defence, education and economics 
In another resolution, the Mahasabba 
etreased the indivisibility and homogeneity 
of Bharntbarsba, denounced the establish 
moot of Pakistan which, according to it, 
has led to massacre of thonsands of 
innocent men, women and children and 
has deprived millions of Hindus in East 
“GDgal of their basic rights, and alleged 
^hat no other party except the Congress 
party ever agreed to the " suicidal vivi 
Be^ioo” of the country 
The Mahasabda passed a resolution 
isapproviog the Kashmir policy of 
Government of India 

np the deliberations Dr. 

” Hhare, President of the session, 
f^* k would like to make it clear 

the Hindn Mahasabha wanted to 
carry on its work pcacefnlly, constitntionally 
and democratically 


CONPJ5RENCC OF SOCIAL WORK 
Addressing over 800 experts in social work 
who met in New Delhi in Christmas week 
Dr Jivraj Mehta, Bombay's Minister for 
Pnblic Works, called for a " supreme effort ” 
by Governments, and the people to eradicate 
the “five monsters" of want, disease, 
Ignorance sqnalor, and nnemployment 
Referring to the problem of training social 
workers, he said that, according to one 
expert, India needed at least 60 00 000 
trained and qualified social workers " As 
against this, we have only about 15 000 
social workers out of which hardly 200 
are properly trained " 

The difficulty in securing the necessary 
staff to open new schools of social work 
shonld be overcome, he said, by help from 
the Hotted Nations or tbe India Govern 
meat The Education Ministry shonld 
reserve an ndeqnato number of scholarships 
for students specialising m social work 
teaching The Provincial Governments also 
should subsidise post gradnato institutions 
to train social workers 
The experts met in a six day session under 
the auspices of tbe Conference primarily 
to undertake, promote and develop " the 
study of social problem They inoludod 
a large number of foreign observers 


iiNUiaiN UHKISTIAN CONFERENCE 
The 'fP Christian Oooferenco of 
S India hBia a two doy Conference at 
Gnntur in Chrietmas week The followinc 
IB Me of the many resolutions passed; 

This oonterenea protests against the 
pohoy, pniBUed by the Government of 
Madras and the United State of Travanoore 
Md Ooohin, of disonmination against 

botion of monetary and other helps This 
conferanoo resolves that all tho Christians 

in the Sohednled Castes for nil pnrposes 

ConstSon"-Aor-‘"'‘’ 




AwavvEi^ 


‘|Wa8 tha pmonor sobcrl* 

•No, BIT Ho was drunk ns a ladne 
\ou mono drunk ns a lord * ^ ® 

•Yes, wy lord ” 
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EDUCATIONAL 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 
The Congress President Dr Pattabhi 
SitaramayjA addressing the grndnates of 
Utkal University at its sixth annaal 
Convocation enggested the conscription of 
the services of stud^'nts for the eradication 
of illiteracj in the conntry 
Dr Pattabhi said that Utkal Uoivereity 
was largely modelled opon \}s senior 
institutions which had originallj taken 
their coes from London University Since 
the first Uoivcrsities of India nero 
established soon after th«> Great Indian 
Mutiny the models of lRo7 that made 
for imperialism conld hardly be the models 
for lOoO that made for freedom 
Today edocalion must bo linked to the 
needs of the nation that was developing 
not to the ends of imperialism that wrs 
m romp Dr Pattabhi paid 
It * for yoi «nl joir t,c^«r»t 7 •<> vatct 


tha brotvn ends of ths tlranls of nst onal cuUura 
m\ eh a 1 000 years sro «» ( prodoc* 

t» -m so as to p (x-e th-m m tl s loo«© ends of 
modern a enco and knowledge 


DEVFLOPMrNT OF ART 

The Committee appointed by tbo 
Ministry of I dncstion Government of 
India last September to draw op the 
constitution of the Central Advisory 
Hoard of Art to Advise the Government 
on nil art matters has submitted Us 
recommendations 

The Committee which was appointed m 
pntaoance of the recommendations of tbo 
Conference on Art held in Calcutta m 
Aogost 1019 had seven members Dr Tara 
Chand Secretary Ministry of Edocation 
was Its convenor and the other members 
O C Gaognli 

Sir O venkatachalam Mr D P Ro\ 
Chowdary Mr \ S Atnberkar and Mr 
Asit Komar Ilakiar 

It baa recommended that a Central 
Advisory Comnilteo on Art Cons slmg of 
seven practis ng artists five art critics and 
Ihrw rrprcwnt»t,v„ „( iho Oottrnment 
Of India sboold be constituted This 
Central Committee wonld be mainlv a 
co ord Dating body which wonld not 
lnl«t(cT« m Iho a,i to dar scliril.e, 
provincial organisations 


HISTORY CONGRESS 

Dr Ram Prasad Tripathi Prof of 
History of the Allahabad University in 
his presidential address to the 12th session 
of the Indian History Congress held at 
Cottack pleaded for broader ontlook 
mastery of the technique of modern 
research and art of historical thinking 
and higher synthetic presentation which 
reqnire a comprehensive understanding of 
bnman history and civilisation and a close 
contact with tbs progress of histonograpliy 
m other countries particularly of the 
western world 

Dr Tripathi soggested that the gates 
of tho Indian History Congress should be 
t^owo open to all workers in the field 
of history as such 

ne teerrttfa that tbo sloSr of history 
m this coiintrs had recently become 
coolioed to Indian hisloiy ivitb tho resnlt 
that the stndj of history ot other 
continents and countries hud been neslceted 
£i„'"'’i°'.‘5“ ‘tils ol 

mu™ f r ; J ‘>>0 best 

j 'i ''““W brine 

Jnd ?' ""Utotieal education 

J°d cramred ° 


Satd'a'r'^iT ENGIiISH 

Sardar K M Panikkar till recentli 

™ “ ■ 

depended Sn th' ® 

challcngo of tho now which the 

her sonlh '™' '“ced bj 

Sardar raniklar referred l„ ii 

Con'S'tn\To"n°L'3'’;“rd""i‘t'‘° 

heween the - a s, nthesi. 

I«nTnae,*V.’’'”L‘d‘'“d 

Cnlliratinn ot fho 'rnqhsh 

necessary for their inteli. i '“"“"aBO "" 

deprecated Intellednal growth and 

•'Pint of intoleranco wl 

«tend tho cT Z 

Hngtieb Language ^ 





SUPREME COURT OP THE REPUBLIC 

The Sopretne Coart ot India, the 
highest Jadioial Tribanal in the Repohlio 
met , on Saturday the 28th January for 
the first lime'. 

Speaking on tho occasion, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. M. C. Setalvad, said ^ that 
tbongh the ties with the Privy Conncil had 
been snapped, the law laid down in ita 
jadgpments would continoe to monld and 
infioeoce the deoisiona of India’s Snpreme 
Coort. 

The Chief Jnstice, Mr. Harilal Kaoia, 
said that nlthongh the decisions of the 
Privy Conncil were entitled to great respect, 
they had ceased to have compelhog binding 
force. .The decisions of the Sapreme Court 
of the. United States, the jorisprodence of 
that country and the principles of law 
laid down by that coort would be perhaps 
more relied upon for decision by India s 
Supreme Oonrt than they had hitherto 
been done. 


ADAPTATION OF LAWS 

The first act o( the President of the 
Repnblio was the promalgation of Ine 
Adaptation of Laws Order, 1950 , under 
Clansa (2) of Article 372 ot the Caostitutioo 
of India. 

The Clause' enables the President to 
make such adaptations and modifications 
of any law in force in the territory o 
India, whether by way of repeal or 
amendment, as may be necessary or expenien 
for the purpose of bringing toe provisions 
of such law into accord with the provisions 
of the Constitution and to provide t a 
the law shall, as from such date as 
he specified in the Order, have effect 
subject to the adaptations and modifications 
BO made. 

The Order Bnye that, as from the 
appointed day, (January 26), all existing 
Central, Provincial, State and ®* 

mentary laws shall, until repealed or 
altered or amended by a competent 
authority, bo subject to the adaptations, 
directed in this Order. 


THE Late Sir B. L. MITTER 

The death at Calcutta of Sir Brojen- 
dralal Mitter, a former Law Member of 
the Government of India and for sometime 
acting Governor of West Bengal at the 
age of 75 removes a great jurist and 
statesman from our midst. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, who practised as a 
Barrister-at-Law in the Calcutta High 
Court, became the Law Member of the 
Government in 1928 and continued in the 
post for seven years. Twice in 1931 and 
1933, he led the Indian delegation to the 
League of Nations. He was at one time 
the Advocate-General of Bengal and later, 
the Advocate-Genera! of India. He was 
also a member of the Bengal Executive 
Council during the period 1934 to 1987. 
Ooe-time Dewan of Baroda, Sir B. L. Mitter 
acted as the Governor of West Bengal in 
1948. Recently be was elected President 
of the Enquiry Committee to investigate 
into certain irregularities in the University 
of Calcutta. • 

Sir Brojendra was a valued contributor 
to this Bevieiv and be wrote a very 
appropriate Foreword to oar publlcatioc-— 
“Indian Judges.’' 


CHANGE IN NAMES OF. PROVINCES 

The names of four constituent nnits of 
Indian Dnion have been changed of late. 

The United Provinces has been now 
mamed Uttar Pradesh, East Punjab is 
named as the Panjab, tho Central Provinces 
and Berat as Madhya Pradesh, and Ajmer- 
Merwara as Ajmer. 

The changes have been made under the 
Adaptation of Laws Order issued by the 
President. 


SPECIAL CRIMINAL COURTS 
The Government of India have promulgated 
an Ordinance which confers npon special 
criminal courts constituted under certain 
-provincial laws jurisdiction to try offences 
against law with respect to any of the 
matters enumerated in the Federal Legislative 
list. The Ordinance which extends to 
all the ProvlDoos ot India, takes effect 
from January 21. 
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MADE AND FINANCE 


rORBIGN CAPITAL IN INDIA 

Tbe qucBtioQ of attractinf; foreign capital 
in tbo coantr) and tbe terms and 
rondit 008 for sich investments were the 
snbj ob matter of n qaestion and n soriea 
of sui plemeotanea m tbe DomtnioD 
Parliamonb 

Dr Sjamaprasad Mookerjeo told the 
Honse that so far 69 applications had 
been received from foreign cnpitahats for 
starting industriea in India after tbe 
anooancement bj tbe Prime Minister on 
investment of fireign capital Sanction 
had been accoroed already to schemes 
involving Ra 183 lakhs The forego 
partic pants most!} belonged to the Dnited 
Kingdom and the indnatries inclnded 
electrical (incloding radios) iron and eteel 
prodncta vanaepati woollens general 
engineering automobile^ pamta and varni 
shea printing and ftniahiog paper and 
strawboard leather goods raw films non 
ferrous metals fine chemicals footwear 
iTocy buttons and eports goods 

Generallj the conditions laid down 
were the Minister added (1) ma)ority of 
Indian capital (2) Indian management and 
(8) Indian tecbniciane to be trained by 
foreign technicians so that the latter 
may bo eventually replaced by the former 
The fichemes might take three to five 
3 cars to materialise 

The Minister eaid that tbe Government 
received enquiries from individnal firms 
from abroad and the negotiations were 
conducted with the firms who would be 
given all possible aesistance 


INDIA AND EAST PAKISTAN 
The Pakistan Government have banned 
the transit of Ind an goods throngh tbo 
I aat Bengal Railwa, with effect from 
mid night January 19 20 1950 
In a communication to tho Government 
of India the Pakistan Government have 
requested that no goods passengers nr 
r««f P°V to ftny station 

m Last Pakistan or across East Pakistan 
It IS also learnt that ncatlr 1 onn 
wagons destined for stations in India S 
now held up m East Pakistan 


SELF BUFriCIENCY IN FOOD 

Tbe wisdom of the present policy of 
achieving self sufficieno in food at tbo 
expense of other eqinllj important things 
was qnestioned bj Dr P S Lokannthan. 
Execntive Secretary Fconomic Commission 
of East and tho Far East addressing tbo 
Ivotar} Clob in Madras 

anathan who was speaking on 
the Economic outlook for India 

'■“"““S’ fested npon the 
hf her coonomio resoorcee which 

^*'“'■'"8 fS’l'-ii to India's 
The eiZls'"T "‘"'“S’ ‘'mited 

L“k“"rdici:^s“,r 

.e.?”.nm‘c.:oer'ir T'” 

said It was i v.» Lokanatban 

India could relihr* h.''f.‘’'°‘’°’'‘'i°° 

Besides sell sofflcfeecr w™ 

as It eonifl desirable 

expense of other 

India ho said ehon d* f ‘“POrtant 

Plaea which ‘>>10 the 

years la regard id pre war 

said wa. Ind, as area he 

capita! and conenkef e'!!’ s"®® Prndneo 
other Asian conntrTes ® teiinitcd by 

Burma which ''""had'"'”] China and 

earploses of food wera n.?i° n “Portable 
emphasis being placed h hertnrhed at the 
enOicienor ^ on self , 


■i’he Indian PatilT n 

three member, h«vo 0 

Mr M E Rab^n '“stead of 
Collector ol Costorn^ '"I.” become 
Adarkar will remm ^ 

Commerco ns Deputv Ministry 

to lha aovcrniaent ot°T^S°°”° 

leave the B„„ra ^ ® ' India Th,, 

Mr a I, Mehta (Chairml*'l®®r, “‘'■"h 
Bey and Dr B V Br H 

NarajanaswamfUaidt 



women’s page 


the LA.TE MRS SATHIANADHAN 

The pasBiDR of Katnala Sathianadban at 
the age of 70 removes one of the earliest 
of onr contribafcors Mrs Sathiaoadhan a 
article appeared id 
these pages ns early 
as 1900 and in 
response to on i 
reqoest she was 
good enoogh to 
\/rite to onr Qolden 
Johileo number last 
month It IS a 
remarkable instance 
of vitaht) of mind 
and bodj that at 
her great age she 
should bo able to 
write with sncb 
vtvid interest and graeplof things lotollectaal 
cod spiritaal 'Wbo conld have tbongbt 
that the wrUor of such an artiote was 
noarmg her cod ? 

Mrs Sathianadban matriculated tn her 
fifteenth year and was the first Lady M A m 
oar University A champion of the canse 
of Indian women and a determined fightor 
for their emancipation she edited The Indian 
Ladies Magazine from lOOl to 1918 and 
then again from 1927 to 1038 Besides 
contributing to most of the important 
newspapers in India she foand time to 
write bouks for children stadents and 
grown nps 

A woman of cnltote and learning and 
a true embodiment of modest Indian 
womanhood she was always frank straight 
forward progressive and indnstrions 


MALABAR WOMEN S CONFERrNCB 

The third annnal meeting of the Faigbat 
branch of tho All India Women s Conference 
and tho second All Malabar Constitnents 
Conference were held at Palghat on Jan 11 
Srimathi T C Kochakntti Amma presided 
and a re'^olntion supporting tho Hindo 
Code Bill and nrging the inclnsion of 
Marnmakkathayees within the scope 
was adopted 


RECOVERY or ABDUCTED WOMEN 
Miss Mridula Sarabhai social w« 
engaged m the recovery of abducted wo”* 
in Pakistan met Shaikh Sadiq H n 
advisor to the Governor of West Punjab 
and discussed with him certain proposal 
for intensifying tho campaign in u h 
the Dominions 

There was complete agreement betwee*' 
them that the humanitarian work of re v 
of these unfortunate persons should be 
vigorously pursued by both the Govern 
manta and that facilities sbonJd be gisnted 
to social workers on both sides to help 
their respective Governments in the 
achievement of this noble and important task 


WORLDS TWELVE FAMOUS WOMDN 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit Indian 
Ambassador to the United States has been 
selected by the editors of the Boof of 
Knowledge as one of a list of 32 women 
wbo are inspiring examples to American 
boys and girls 

The women were selected from various 
fields of ondeavoor on the basis of their 
being Inspiring examples of intelligence and 
nccomphsbment to the growing generation 

Heading tho list was Mrs Franklin 
D Rnoaevell selected for her work with 
the United Nations where she is a mimher 
of the U 8 delegation to the General 
Assorobly and for her participation in 
public alTairs 


INDIA S FIRST LADY 

An interesting interlude was provided at 
tbs Durbar Hall coremonj on Republic 
Day by an eager search for India a First 
Lady Shnmati Rajendra Prasad who was 
conspicDoaa by her absence from any of 
the front rows provided for distinguished 
guests Simple nod unostentatioup she 
was sitting with other members of the 
Presidents family in one corner where 
she was spotted out by the Prime Minister 
Pnnait Nohra Shn was then pprsnaaea 
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SCIENTISTS IN CONrERENOn 
The Governor nf Eomb-ij bir Mshnrni 
SiDRh, inftnRiirfttinR the avtli SeBolon of 
the Indian Seienre ConRrMH at Pnona on 
Jan 2 eipresBcd the Jmpo that Iho 
npfialivo Bide of Pcionce that ir ar a 

potent encino of dcRtrnction would remain 
hnriod in the limbo of the ppcond world 
war and that Bcienco and ite votartci 
wonld coniribiite to peaen and ever 
increnainK happineBu and proBpentj 
Dr S>ama Pra«a1 Mnnkerjee Indoatri 
and Snppl) Minister addreMinc the ee-umn 
deplored the lack of Rcicntifie attitude 
amofc Indians and Ruif 
The Rip h^twrea our er fniifua knewlivW an I 

IS ns^muph'’r current probl.^* 

IS ns much a conser] i«nen a« it i« a ca tso of ih<4 
lark of Bcentinc nttitiile <*« Inis 

or nnSu, ' ° 

or nnmbnj Wflcooiind the dp|«r«tos 
rJrr'Ried hia cnntii.tion ihnt onlti, ihero 
was a closa and lololliBaol CO oncralion 

fh oW. ana°"'"lr 

Jtm, , roaponRiblo for 

practical affairs of the coantrj “ no 

b^po^^b" ^ -old 

Prime MiDister JawnharJal Nehro 
addresaing the Congreas appealed to world 
sciontiats and tecbnologiata to aid India 
to ”1186 her standard of Ijtidc Ho 

wanted them to girc not “Tasna >i 4 t 
worthy ot cooaideration hot craoticM 
help ,n the solot.on ot this cooolry-e 
rilal prohlems, social and economic 
Tnr rnraiDFMs’ aDDBcsa 
Prof P. C Mahalanobifl, P R S . presidmi. 
over the session stressed the imri« * 
of .tall, tics .0 tho Osld ot' sc, son, 

'F Eli 

a prohabls basis, on 


arallaWo rtldcnco Rlsll.lic, ,„ppl,c, „ 
sail,! mrlbol tor drai inp cctiaral condo 
Mona trom parlirnl.r ci|cri,nra Also, 
•t t.dp, tlia d„.,„ „r „ 

I. ) iMlaocoB Ilia ri.l. of „„a 

II. r'l' ■’■'all a.iiaostird) on 

ill '"ilia lo raallar. of 

food nod Bin. ml i rodoaiioo called for 
an .ocrm.ad reliance „„ he able 

:L ZZ '""" 

dJernot^."",;" tn""’;'"': ’‘r" 

aspic, of seem, lie "“j' 

b'TIO-M INCTITITI OrPCffbCPB 

Of skeoec. „,!!c',?e3 Vb.'l''""’'' ‘.''e" 

Urn in il.e eee . "''’solinc oclivi 

reoriei tatinn and oaedid a dra.tio 
the fnod.mcotal -orb,!,';.''""' 
people Doles, il,,, _ "''e'’" "( 

WHS a dancer of ’ np.r*'* therfi 

p«« honi.n p,s„„„, Thiel," ' mal""""'' 
diRARter to the ronnln " ^ 

SpMkinc under ibran* 

Sociol> of ARncollural 

*<‘■<1 to manj Jc.rel 

Uboratories Oclotrona meant big 

macblocB ftlom smaEbing 

the country wae"'t'nrni°^ ***” in 

c°P>’ of tho work SI"® 

America .Tbev h#d°” ♦*" Korope and 

independent "t proacb to ^OTcIop an 
and remember tbnf their problems 
eceotiflo interest rema,„Tri problems of 
\l the — ntrysid^Jw 
tboeo problems bp piv, "ot foUo 

laboratories' bat had fl ^ oational 
wda and alndy and Bo*ro‘'°he°m''’' 

Dr J "n” '“'=‘''’^1 

of lodo.triea and Soilnfie.*’"’"*"'' Drieral 
the aoonal ,e,„„„ „7?^“',"rr«'d.oB oyer 
Sooi.ty, emph„„ej iho ” Chemical 

lodias leohoieal e„° dorelop 

iodo,ln,I advaocemsoT '"r her 

teoh„,o„| be"''l'rom°'o^„”s?d‘e"°R 'irPrPd on 
»7 Oernian teohmcial I'?? . tar abont 

- «oro hrooBhl 



MATES AN'S PUBLICATIONS 


Rbtn Mobun Roy 
Sir D E Wcicba 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
Price Rs 3 each 

l^rd Sinha 
Sir W WefSderburn 



NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Ra 3 each 

Indian Judges Sketches of SI famous Judges 

Indian Chrutiani Sketches of famous ludian 
Christians 

Famous Parsis Biographical ekotchcs of fourteen 
eminent Parais 

Indian Scientists Sketches with an account of 
their Researches 

* POLITICS 

Hind Swara] or 
Indian Home Rule 

BY MAHArMA OANDHI 
“ It is certainly my good 
fortune that this booklet 
IS tecoiTing wide attention 
It IS a book which can 
be put into the hands of 
a child -^ondAi 
New Edition As Eight 

Fellowship of ’^aiths and Unity of Religions 
By Mahatma Gaodhi Edited by Prof Abdul 
Majid Kbaa Re One 

Congress Presidential Addresses (1911 1934 ) 
Contsming full text of Presideutisl ‘ ' ' 


Indian National Evolution By A C 
Mazumdar Rs 3 

The Governance of India By Babu Qovinda 
Das Be 3 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tales ofFuu Folly and Folklore Be 2 

Select Tales from the Sanskrit Dramat sis 
Contents Sakuntnla Malavikagi imitra Uttararaa 
ehantra Nagananda and Mudraral shasa Be One 

The Idiots Wife By Dr hareeh Cbunler Sen 
Qupta, u A , D As 8 

Sakuntala By Kamala Satthianadban As 6 
By Pt Sitanath Tattvabhushan As 4 
Dr S RADHAKRISHNaN'S WORKS 
{Note change tn Price) 

Freedom and Culture Be 18 

The Heart of Hindustan Be 1 8 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupees Two each 

Valmiki Ramayaiia Text in Devanagari and 
English Translation Foreword bj the Rt Hon 
V B Srmiva«ft bastri pc cn 

The Mahabharata Text in Devanagari & English 
Tranfllation Foreword by Dr Su* 8 Radhakrishnan 
The Snmad Bhagavata Text m Devanagan 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr Sir 
P S Swaswami Aiyar 

Upakhynnamala Text m Dovanagan Foreword 
by Dr SirC F IJamaswami Aiyar 

The UpaniShsds Selections from the IDS 
Opamshads Text in Sanskrit Devanagan Ritb 
a Foreword b> Prof M Hiriyanna ir A 

Prayers Praises and Psalms Text in Devaua 
gnri onU English Iranslation Fo eword by Mahatma 
Oandhi ^ 

Sankaras Select Works Text m De%anagarl 
and Eocltoh trnnalalion 

K1 LiulON AND PHILOSOPHY 
Aspicls of the Vedanta A Symposium Ra 2 
Bbagavftd Gita Text lu Detanagari nnd English 
Translation 13> Dr Ann e Besant Aa 8 

Hindu Ethics By Babu Govmda Daa Rs 2 
Temples Churches and Mosques By Yaknb 
Hasan 68 illus Be 1 8 

The First Four Califs By Ahmed Shafi Re 1 
WORLD TEACHERS 
Re One each 

Sii Rama Hu Life and Teachings By 
II R Saropatkumaran u a 

Jesue Christ By Mr S K. George 
Sankaracharya Gy S S Sucyanarayeaa Sostn 
Sn Krishna His Life and Teachings By 
Mr M U Sampatkumaran 2nd Edn 
Life and Teachings of Zoroaster By Prof 
A R Mad a 

Buddha Gy D Dharmapala 4th Edn 
Prophet Muhammad By Ahmed SbaQ and 
Yakub Hasan 

GENERAL 

SO Years In the Service of the Nationi 
A Golden Jubiloo Souvenir recording the nation s 
progress through 1 fty \ ears of G A Natesan & Co s 
publicati ns By B ^ate8aD Mith Foreword by 
Uia Excollercy L Bajagopalacbanar Bs Two 
Pouks lhat Have It fiuencrd Me A Symposium 
by the Bl Hon >50 tri S,r C V Baman Dr C 
Jmarajtdasa JusiicoM L Cbagla Mr C Kajagopala 
c an air B J Wad a K Natarajan, Mr Dilip Kumar 
Boy UajlumanAmntlvair Prof M Ruthnaswamy. 
Mr B banjeoNa Kao and Sir C P Kamaswami Aiyax 
Ptico Ho ISO rostat,e extra 

S.nUr« Eainaiiui. 

and. Madhwa Rs 3 ' 

North Indian Seints (Ramnnand to Bam 
Tirath) Us 2 

Cfaaiianya to Vivekananda Livsg of the saints 
of Bengal Ks Two 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj Be 1 8 
Famous Bailie* In Indian History By T O 
Subrat manyam ma lt Re 1 j" w 

F^alabar and its Folk By Mr T Iv 
PamkUr nji Ba 2 «opala 

Shakespeare s Tragedies King Lear MsAh.ik 
Hamlet and Othello By Dr W illiam Mmer Ra 1 


G A NATESAN & CO PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, ESPLANADE, MADRAS* 
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Life Assnraace Co., Ltd., 

transacts 
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Life Insurance 
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Head Office: 

“United India Life Building 
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flavour 

manufactured by 

The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd., 

mamrgino agents 
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A YUR^ CD \ tl c anc nt Ind an ^\stctn ct n cdicine is a 
high!) developed one Its influence on the Greek and 
Arab s) stems has been ampl) ptoied Akeadj', before 
Hippocrates tic fod ment on of Ind an drugs in the Greek 
phatniacoptc a and « is known for a fact that the great 
Ihrun a! Easl d ^as cured of a sc\cic illness by Mankh an 
Ind an physic an 

SAND\ 3 Sha\c been carrying on the tin c hallowed tradi 
tion of g T mg tel ef to suffering humanity during the last 
f fry years by offering more than 700 remed es of unsurpassed 
cffacy punry and rel ability, manufactured according to the 
strict iniuncdons and instructions la d down in Aj’urtcda 
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telephone TAELE 



M.dc out of ROSEWOOD and f.ttcd with five 
FooWcap si.e shd.ng Trays which are accessible 
from both sides The Top is of standard off.ce-desk 
height and has space enough for Telephone and 
Directory. A very useful dcsk-s.de companion. 


Rs. 36. 

CllRION CO 

MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS. 
WEST MASl ST., MADURA. 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW 


Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 

Evcryboily in ttis country h nwnre of the f*ct «!■.« ..i.. 


YoSi y.ifj f Tonlnc, 

:L'Atrd^^Tx.rc":,:'d"Mr;.;L\v^ k^■i'd“v^7;LVsTb^rJr':r. 

but throuaboui tho worl.i {, , ,n E„,uij a j. '' """/'""J’"’ f«n.o not only ,n InrJj* 
S.nF.por^o,. )m.dm,.nj oo.„l,Ie V?' C'*'"*' W-hy., 

ftni iitirolmtul tfaiimonmla utkn^wkdrjinc i,,. r... 1./.!““^ «fi<l corntr of (bo world have 
Tb s {lowcrfully gift.il ^not mnn c » 11 " ^ •''•r'Tfi’Hirol ixjwcra 

future and w.ib ,,.0 help ,>1 1 ogic -nd lanir.l “"d. 

“laii '' " ’'“Virajaa can h. I,, ,^op,o ‘ '*"•'* »*Hb are tbo dcopa,; 

nrcniti'i' people of faiHiU unim/,'!',**' safety from 

^f.v, \*"l* ®^***'it *be lttiij»ii yietorton 1* I'f Hji ibroo important 

ihe Interim Govt with I undit Jawul.arlal oa (ho I*r?L ‘"dependence br 





RAJ.JYOTISHl 


MiriHter of India on tiio lltliAticus 

torreci to tlio detail amazed jicoiilo tha ttorld oxM « iT ' * — 

qi^artera .ncluding Hu M.je.ly Georiritu S.ViJ '.h T 
He 13 tbo only aairolontr in India who Jit 1 •“* Governor of JJcnE.l 

M.h.m.nd.l „l C.lcuili ond p i . .. . '7 ■«ro»"ni*re--,„ lo/p h^ ““J 

b.™ dPdo.ri o„ .ny .'i' '’l-r.liy. P.nd.l 

tighteeii Ruling Prince* in Ind 


toimdting Aiiroloxer to tbe 


Peraon. wto have lo.t all hope, are .trongl, .dvi..d ^ ‘ 

'■ - ■ - bUb""' thouJVnds”"’ 


The Hon'bJe 


'Cl =7 K.JrhE'„f ’,r v 


U/nwnrDirrfr .*y . t . .1 ‘ ^ ““"y Other/ * manelloua elTecta filt. 

■IANS rciin,.«-i t\ . “ y®" 


WONDERFUL TAUSMANs'ICZTJ)''''' 

•nd “'‘'™««Pnpmra ,i „ , 


_ UMVJA1.AMUK '^w^k^nfS lo 

SARASWAT, KA VACHA.-bri„°”!.°r™' •dbo^R.* 

„ MOHINI KaVACHA— PnaMp, X ‘nd ehorn inampy t. ^ Ra. 184^. 

po^ecfiil Ra ’387ti4^‘^“ *® >wnii6 ftionda and fnendg R*. 38-9, 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & asT»pAA,y> ' ''• *'■=■ 

H..d'o»,f:7I'“'rR“srV“^^^^ society (Rcga.) 


•■•t A-'iiaramtola BtT 
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Why They Read ihe 'Mail' 


Accurate and balanced information on 
men and events is what people need to 
know at this critical phase of our national 
life A connected story giving all the 
facts, clearly and concisely, of the burning 
topics of the day is hard to get from the 
newspapers 

The "Saturday Mail" is the first national 
newsweebly that has often been the first 
with the full story and next to none in 
moulding public opinion on topics of 
< national and international importance 

Covering as il does all the news of the last week m a catchy 
story form, holding nothing back, it is your handy compendium 
of men and events of the hour 

OPINIONS 

C. lieSjri 1 »«•»» »•"» pti.ci,.. 

o.,P., from 9» ■" '»• o' PPtl‘= •'•'•"O” ' -<‘>' 

e.Somrtlo, Mo, I ...r, " '• «”'• PP«"P '» >■• ‘■"•’'"■"''P"' '“"”9 

o, of WU I om >lo9 llfp Sowaor "o' “ m“'”9 Ip f"" Pild »«h ,tOP. d.robt. 

fuccti* ond I wuh If »ve««H 

S. A. 8r#M, All MU Newipajftr MItorj' Confep«nc« : I ho*, mad* o 

pant r.odng ye»r woVIy «h." •" I" bn.f p.fiod of on. ,eor fh. Mol hoi 

mod.oplec* for .ti.lf m Irdton loarrgl.im omll wih thot .« fh.yeor, to «m. ,t will b.<am« on 
.n<r*elingly aiiful ond popalor ,Ovrnol <•"<» o »<>«• promaling roHonof progaeil 

CoplBitfi J li hoi InW *>••" • »'»"« "O'* *''• Soiufdoy 

Mea Tt.*g#top end th. monit.P «•* lr.of"«*nt of topicol hov* rsolly b..n very good and 

I hoy. not Ih. 1«oil doubi thot ,00 Cf. hoy.ng .norooi.d nomb.r of euHom.ri .y.rydoy I hove oUo 
nodooblthofyeoriootnol will b. J*'**' « */pr««ion to r»ol v *w poinU of Ih* 

Ind on Nolionot Congr«ts 

hr a free copy wilhoof obfigolion 
from 52‘IA, Amh-rst Sft«ef Cofcuffo 

SATURDAY MAIL 



FIRST NATIONAI NEWS, WEEKLY 




THE INDIAN REVIEW 


t FEUaCABY I9o0 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

^Started by SWAM! VIVEKANANDA IN 189G) 

The Premier English monthlj conducted by iho Monks of tho Ramaknshno Order, devoted 
to universal religion, comparative philosophy nnd keeps iia readers in touch with tho 
cultural side oE Indian national hfe. both ancient and modern “ 

Both jear begins from January J'JSO 

HABINDRANATH TAGORE « co„l„b„l,on. lo p„e I„di,n 
SIR S RADHAKRISmAN • I be» » „g„,„ „.d„ of r„f.dd,.o II»o,o,a .„d 

.r2s.T„pr;ei 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING -I .to* Poo6„ddJ„ oo. 

"oj “'“T' ™S.*.no. th.t on. c.„ J 

Annual Subscription i Inland Rs. 5, Burma Rs. 6 ; 
Foreign I4sh , U. S. 4 Dollars. 

ior a compku hai of our tether publicaUont phase apphj to 

advaita ashuamX 

(PUBLICATION DEPT ) 

Wcllinaton Una CALCUTTA 13 


8 one of tho most 
can find to day m 


THE PEOPLE 

(INDIA’S NATIONAL WEEKLY RETIE-W) 

Published every SUNDAY 

A progressive Journal 

for 

Every educaled Adult 
containing critical and analytical notes on 

“ a™-, books, arts, emtsrta,hm;hts . SPORTS 

Yearly subscrlptl^^'i.’^^^^^^.^^H D 

POST BOX 71 A 

Road. K ashmere Gate, DELHI. 
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MYSORE 

PRODUCTS OF PROVED EXCELLENCE 


Mysore Sandal Soap 

Mysore Sandalwood Oil 

Mysore Silk- Crepes & Georgettes 

Mysorite Moulded Articles 

Mysore Furniture— Rosewood & White 
Cedar 

Mysore Porcelain— Domestic Crockery 
Mysore Agricultural Implements 
® 


IN QUALITY, VARIETY, SERVICEABILITY AND PRICE 
MYSORE manufactures AND OUTPUT HAVE 
PROVED SATISFACTORY 
® 

MYSORE 

MAKES MANY PRODUCTS 
BUT ONLY THE BEST OF EACH 
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thought 

India's new na-tionai. weekuy published 
EVERY SATURDAY FROM DELHI 

EDITED BY 

A-RTHUR MOORE 

HIGH GRADE THOUGHT PROVOKING ARTICLES ON POLITICS. 
ART LITBRATURB AND CINEMA 
EMINENT MEN OF LETTERS AMONG ITS REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 
BE UP TO DATE 

AND ALV7AVS ADVERTISE IN “THOUGHT” 

Roic3 on ap^licatxon io the — 

Manager, THOUGHT, 

ARMY BRCbS BOUaE, KDYBER PASS, 
DELHI 


SRINIDHl LIMITED 

MADRAS 

Dealers in Electrical goods 
and 

Wiring Contractors. 


E.Mfty 50 


Phone 3170 
292, HETAJI ROAD 
0 T, MIORAS 


Phone B66ao 

EDWARO ELLIOTT'S RD. 

MyUpore, MADRAS 
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I'N. BOSE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

Factory.36.IA, Sarker Lane, Calcutta 

Phone— U. B. 6056 


The Favioui 

Snake-Bite Cure 

*'■" >"1 •Mteiifall, la all 

e**es of cholera 

^’ccr BooUct. 

P- BanERJI, 
MIHUJH e.i.r, 

■RfprMenfarivM ; 

M...„ s.,„. 

O- Akb.rnb.d, M.dra, 

The ParngoB ProJuci. r « 
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on the road to progress 





Monthly 

Founded in 1940 by l£. M. Munshj. 

Incorporafcirtg The " New Democrat ” 

An article a day ! All the year round ! 

Rs. 4-8 only per year ! 

In the tenth year ol pobhcation, 

Social Welfare is now able to reach the humblest 
with quality contents, more attractire 
yet cheaper than erer. 

Thanks to tts patrons all oier India 

iOo, HINBU COLONY, BOMBAY U. 


40 Grail Arliili «f All Timaa and Cllnaa 

(Collectioa das Maitrea) 

Each Book eoataina C<> auperb full page heliogravure 
plates from photographs of thair ben paiotioga 
Bound in atiff paper wrappers 
llluminatiag lotroduetions end Biographies m 
English, French and aerman Printed in France, 
•o. _ , 2-8 aa«b 


latest arrivals 


Bonnard 

1887-1947 

Braque 

1882- 

Ceunne 

1839-1906 

Chardia 

1699-1779 

Corot 

1796-1875 

Couhert 

1819-77 

Daumier 


David 

1748-1825 lOi8-94 

Delacroix Monet Van Ooert, 

n»8-1863 1840-1026 IssiSi 

Morisot Vftazn>u>T 

1471-1523 1H41-95 lIXiLn 

Om8l» W.S““ 

1848-1003 1881- 

<0"g.nes ct Consequences) 

Set of 40 Velomei together (2,400 Putei\ r- r 
ANY LOVER ART^SHOULD BE iaoUD 
_ ALBUSIS OP NUDES 

BRITANNIA PUBUSHPoe 

201, rntBUISON ROAD , 7^530^5.7.* 


Qcricault 

1791-1824 

Goya 

1746-1828 

Grunewald 

1455-1523 

Jonghiud 

1819-91 

LeTitien 

1477-1576 

1832-83 

Marquet 

1875- 

Matisse 


Pissarro 
1330-1903 
Raphael 
1483-1520 
Rembrandt 
^ 1606-69 

1841-1919 

Rodin 

1840-1917 

Rubens 

1577-1640 

Sisley 

1839-99 

Tioloret 

1518-94 

Toulouse Laulre 
1S64-190I 
' Van Eyck 
1401-41 
Van Gogh 
1S53-V0 
Velarquer 
1599-1660 
Watteau 

^ 1684-1721 

’ Consequences) 


Minuu Slerle* of lEe Opera b? Paul Grabbo 
and Paul Nordoll (Ilbslraled) ' jo 

•' G'««> Con.p...e. bj 

E>. B.Banel and G L Kauffman (do) .. 12 

M.m.o Eplo. oI Fiigb, bp L. Wmtor nod G. 
Drgner (do) 

Hpio, & Ho, To Do 1 , by A, lord.noff (do)' 12 

S',? • E 

reieeOno.bue Book-ed by S. Ljod .. 2 

Re^ToloeotReol Dog. (,l,oe,ea,od) .. 9 

Sold,,, Hero., by S W.lkmeon !! 
B,.,„,.S.dorH,ro,.byKoonL.ogbton . 7 

ACb,,.,„„C.,olbyO D.okoe. g 

Tkl's- " " b" J ? Stod,o)_illn, 6 

: •• » 

M«k.“‘G.'’o“‘" Sd" K * 

Roekham ' l>y 

bon.. '“I' ■■■ Wodo 

'’““T'R,, Jo ’ 

PUBLfsSp°''" the world. 
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BEVOTiUTION BY CONSENT ? 
Bt D N SEN M A , D 


Ba 10 


If you want to study in historical setting th© 
Indian problerns eg, national ties minorities, 
TaViut&D provincial redattibution etc , here la 
your boot 

n\ndit»lhan T\mts * Well written and aiioTaa 
much useful material for the constitution framer 
statesman and politician ’ 


THE INDIAN REYOLETION AND THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 
TTilA a Foreuo d bt/ Dr Rajendft Prtxaad 
Bt BH0PENDRA KUMAR DATTA Bs 2 


Uand^yiicroe Your interpretation of lie 
present struggle is accurate 


THE SOVIET EAST 

Br L G ARDNIHCAS Ra 3 B 

This is a fascina ing story of how the Socialist 
Revolution worked out in Soviet Aaia 

Amnta Ba or Palnka Once you take up this 
book of unique human achievement in the history 
of mankind, you will ait up to Finish it 


8ARAT CHANDRA MAN AND ARTIST 
Bt 8 C 8FNGUPTA m a . ph d Ra 5 


WESTERN INFLUENCE IN BENGALI 

literature 

Bt Pact P R 8EN, u a , t n s B* 


CAPITAL 

By KARL MARX 

Vol I <2nd Reprint— In the Press) Es 15 

Vol I (Abridged ) Full cloth Ea 6 8 

Stiff Cover Be 5 

Vol II (Unabridged) Es 12 

Vol III (Unabridged) Rs 18 

THE TASKS OF PROLETARIAT IN OUR 
REVOLUTION 

BtV I LEMN As 12 

MAKING THE REVOLUTION 
By V I LFNIN Re 1 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OP 
MARXISM 

By O PLFKHANOV Rs 3 


Lenin eat i No one can become a coobqioub, 
real communist without studying precisely study 
iQg — every thing written by Plekhanov on 

f ihilosophy It is the best of all international 
iteraturo on Marxism 

INDIANS IN BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
By H C MOOKBRJEA ma, rho mi, A 
Vice President Indian Constituent Assembly 
Ra li 


SHRMm LIBRARY: C. 18*19, COLLEGE STREET MARKET : : CALCUTTA. 


THE DEAF HEAR? 

The permaneat Cure, Ko Relapse 
Deaf People —Very easiest method to restore 
the accuracy of hearing power quite marvellously 
No matter if there is aay deraegement eeta 
bisbed m the apparatus GUARANTEED and 
Recognised “EMERALD PlLt^ AND RAPID 
AURALDROP (Regd ) (Combing treatment 
Re 27 13 0 Full course Trial course Rb 7 6 0 

LCUCODERMA. 

The only invention upto date recogn sed and 
praiBod from coast to coast for unique cur© of 
White Patches only by interna! use Hiatologicslly 
Demonstrated and UNANIMOUSLY admitted 
" LEUCODERMIVE (Regd ) Bs 25 13 0 per 
bottle Perfect Cure is guaranteed No 
matter If congenital or self acquired 

ASTHMA CURK 

You eurely expect for radical cure You tried 
BO many , but they were relieviog agents I aball 
cure you permaneatly No relapse guaranteed 
Any ehron c nature or typo of asthma and bron 
chitis, coho pain piles end fistula are also cored 
Buccessfulty 

^ CA.TARACT (without knWe) 

No matter ripe or unripe No matter however 
old the patient Cure guaranteed No sick bed 
or boapiishsation Particulars Free Give full 
particulars and historytoDr SHERMAN »o» 
,(U,S A ) 28, Rsmdbooe Mitter Lane, Calcutta 4 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

(DEDICATED TO NETAJI BOSE) 

By Uncle Dutfc 

A comprehensive analysis of the Indian 
Muddle and practical suggestions based on a 
new and rational ideology for its solution 

It IS a thought provoking book and 
ought to be read by every one who as take 
reel living intere>t in Indian politics The 
author approaches the main problems facing 
our country from an altogether new angle and 
gives bard knocks to those who subscribe to 
ideas which have gamed a certain amount of 
support For the purposes of a critical study 
of our national problems the book is well 
worth perusal — Sarat Chandra Bose 


* his views on the political problems of 

today are expressed in a forthright manner 
and the book willl amply repay reading , 
—The Pioneer (Lucknow) 


htom HIGGINBOTHAMS 
P O Box 311 , Mount Road, Madras, 
or direct from 

THACKER, SPINK &^C0., (1933) ’LTD. 

3, Esplanade East, * Calcutta. 




Prayers, Praises aM Psalms 

^ (TEXT IN SANSKBIT DEVANAGARI AND ENGLISH TRANSLATION) 

SEUeCTIONS FROM 

THE "VEDAS. DPANISHADS, EPICS. GITA, PDRANAS, 
AGAMAS. TANTRAS, KAVYAS AND THE "WRITINGS 
OF THE GREAT ACHARYAS AND OTHERS 


Translated By Dr V RAGHAVAN 
FOREWORD BY 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

The selectioa covers the entire field of Senslvit Litereture from the 
Veia$ down to the latest writers of devotional poetry No sect has beei^ 
Ignored . do religious bias he« prejudiced the eelectioQ and the difiTeriog needs 
of persons on ^ erious levels of spiritual and religious development have beeit 
kept \fl view Effort baa been taken to avoid repetition of ideas and Ca 
present to the eeholars the nehnees of evpression possible in devotional poetrf 
iod*ed no effort has been spared to render this book TepresentattvOt 
eomprebenetve and up to*date 

" W 0 are in these songs and prayers face to face with the Hindu 80ul->«ometimes loving. aweet«, 
doTotionel—rooetinrs tnystlc, bold, aspiring — now, tender, trustful —'and now, burning, propbetia 
The joyous socgs of the Yogi the victor over eeose and sorrow, alternate wuh the fervent prayer of 
the faithful anl the devoted They contain the doubts of the amcere and thinking soul as wall as 
the piteous plaints of the broken heuted. the hopes of e mple piety and the joya of ordinary vrorahlp ** 

ITAHATMAJI S FOREWORD 

Slahatma Oandhi says in his Foreword **Ths coliectioa presented in this volume does enable . , 
one like me to know how oar ancestors prayed to the One Supreme Lord of the Universe and in what words* 
they derived solace in the hour of their trial or gava praise ut the hour of their eo called friumpfa Maj this 
ooUectloa help the reader to dispel hii unbelief or streogtbea hie belief” 

.UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Valmlki Ramayana | The Upanishads 

The Mahabharata j Sankara’s Select Works 

Srimad Bhagavata j The Upakhyanamala 

Price Rs. 2* (Two) each. 

Foreign Foar Shtllings. 


o 

■ — 4 




r 1 1 




\r 


An Foreign orders must be accompanied with remittance 


G A NATCSAN A, CO FaBMaHEHS AKD BOOK SELIiERS Q T, MADRAS 



INDIAN ftEVIEW 


nCGD 


IPS 


m im m lovely hair 

Ufei: 

EAMIMm ®IL 


Long Bud lovely bair beaatify yoor fece 
KAMINIA OIL does it for yoo It grows ba^^, 
mates them smooth and lovely stops falling 
them and tnrna gray hait Into black Os9 onca 
and yoa will nee it for ercr 





YOU ARE WELCOME 

Beloro leaving homa apiinUo botoo drops of 

OTTO DILBAHAR (Regd) 


on >oor clothes and yon will bo welcome by all OTTO 
OILBAHAR gives refreshing and deligbtlol perfnmo and 
It baa gamed tbe title of IHE KING OF FBRFOMEB 

5 Kh^ful DILBAHAR OIL 

HAIK OIL 

with its deiicions eecnt gives satiefaction to nil It also 
SMOOTHELS yoor hair end helps their growth Try onco 


KAMINIA TOILET SOAPS (Regd ) 


DlLliAGAU SOAP (Ui-gd ) 

DriugB a new I“aa to !•» h 
Try tlua Bnpreine Tbilet Soep <» tifr*' 
kAinNIA SANDAL S50AP (Fezl) 

The Ideal 8oap f i Icd^b Clnw 
Protect* tha most del cate col'll a 
Tioft BBaiQtt tfeu iTopctl clunai^i 

It posFMica a dehcata del gUtCul 
pnfume of Sandal wood 


A EEALKIFUL COMPLEXION ' 

Comer 14.1th Proper 
SKIN CARL 

KAMINIA SNCVA (Regd ) 

ll.«t preparation for liie 

skin. It takes otf punplca wrinkles and 
blent sbes on the face and keeps the complex on 
fair freeh and youthful It tuma ih« tUn 
soft \clTelty bright in oppearaoco and M 
vl It* as~8NOI* It 18 del gl tfolij j rfumed 


Place vonr order icitJj 

ANGLO INDIAN DRUG © CHEMICAL CO, 

2'<5, Jummn Masjid . . BOMBAY 2. 

1.0 „o r-uor. ^ 
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f-OUN0£0 BY G A ivAftSA'l 
(leor) 


voi :t 


.t^ARCH I^SO 


S'omiii the Y/otlS n SE\6iit( hiVt Bans 

B'' B r T 'Vtjay* «gha a uiry 

Ati Hoin v«th Pro< Jth JJavej 

By Vnneipal R N Arm'*;! 

What Is Civil Liberty T 
By sir P C Gho^h 
iiteratuTe tn Ptea India 

B Prof Jagd $ C undn x-a 

the Publisher Regretted 

By M* D»v\ i QuhtiiU a 

Indian Philosophy Tc day 

Bv Pref *' BamRs»*L «a 

T5lh Century *ndian Oiptcmatic Mission# 

By LU r(i 

t]aestiOR Time in the Cemrrons 

By Iff \\ 11 0 ■£!« •i ii i 


AMVOAl faUBS INPIAN 81/. tOi^HCN 16ah G A ^ATE8AN & CO MADRAB 



I ^ om My IlDlabcok 

py B>a 

Cbarrhill — A Man 5? Destiny 

I )iy Mr V Krjshn'i Rao 

tndo Pakistan Tradi Dnadiock 

By Mr Knceal KtitEa; Qi osh u.i. 

re\j Problems of Aiiiilt Education 

By Pr K N K 01 hf X 

improvement m Agriculture 

By Mr Jag»tjyott Pal 

The Five Tests 

By Mr V It Mkiih u« Rate& 

Komt and Foreign Affairs 

A lodi^o Joirti&list 



1900 


I9S0 


DET/ilLED CONTENTS OF 

THE GOLDEN JUBILEE NUMBER 


Editor MANIAS NATESAN. 

JANUARY 


Editor B. NATESAK. 


1950 


<3 A NATE3AN COLOURED FRONTISPIECE 
facsimile of first NUMDER 
H E C RAJAGOPALACHARI— PORTRAIT 
H E C RAJAGOPaLACHARFS MESSAGE 
TANDIT JA^iVAHARLAE NEHRU S MESSAGE 
H E THE MADRAS GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE 
FIFTY YEARS 

HAIL AND FAREWELL, G A N I 
By Dt Pilt&bhv fiit&t&majrya 
A PIONEER OF POPUEAH CULTURE 
By The Hoo'ble Mr B G Khet 
PEACE, THE tranquillity OF ORDER 
By The Most Rev Louia Mathias 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS MON EMENT FOR 
INDIA. By Sit V T Kruhoamachan 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 

THF PLACE OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
IN THE NEW INDIA By The Hoo bte 
Chief Justice P V Raiamaoaar 
Ds. SACnOIIrDANANDA SINHA'S MESSAGE 
EUROPE AND RUSSU— AN ESSAY ON 
SOVIET DIPLOMACY 
By Piof M Ruthaaswami, u k 
DEVALUATION 

By Df Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyer 
THE REVEW AND ITS FOUNDER 

By Hca Mr P S Kumaraawami Rais 
••IS FREEDOM IT FOUND ITS GOLDEN 
JUBILEE”, By llamaladevi Chattopadyays 
ms QUEER WORLD 

By n E Dr K N Eatju 
O A N— SOME HAPPY MLilOBIES 
By Mr T1 S L Polak 
WHEN 1 WAS YOUNG 

By Mr M K Vellodi. XC8 
MAY n GROW FBO’a STRENGTH TO 

STRENGTH By Hon. 8ei B GopaU Reddi 
A TBIBUTI TO A PUBLISHFR 
By Dr C Jinarajadeia 
Dtt S RYDHAKRISHNAN S MESSAGE 
DEMOCRACY ANJ) DISCIPLINE 
By Mr N Rashttnalhan 
HIMALAYAN HUMANITY 
^ By Dr JatnM H Couiins 

OUR CHILDREN 

By Mrs K Betthianathan 
INTrRPRFTINO INDIAN THOOGHTTO 
AMPRICA By Dr T M P Mabadevaa, m a 
THE POLICY OF PROTECTION IS INDIA 
By Dr B V Narayanaswamy Natdu, u a 

PRICE 


THE TOY CART THEATRE 
Bv Mr O Vonkatachalatti 
GANDHI'S APPROACH TO GITA AND 
OPANISHADS By Mr V. Kriahna Baa 
RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 
By Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, Jfa 
TAMIL AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
By Prof K Svamioathaa, m a 
UNFORGETTABLE AUTOGRAPHS 
BRITISH ANNEXATION POLICY IN 
INDIA By Prof C S Snalyasactx&ciac 
THIS LAND OF OURS A POEM 
By Mira Bebo 

KANNAPPAN OR THE HUNTER OF KALA- 
HASTI By Mr H Chattopadhyaya 
THE TRIUMPH OF NEHRU 
By Mr J J Sioah 
FROM MY NOTEBOOK 
By ” Bee ” 

SIGNIFICANCE OF MOHURRAM 
By Str Mahomed Usmaa soai 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND TUB FUTURE 
By Prof S Ramaafrarei, u a 
THE APPRECIATION OF THE MOVIES 
By Mr Aroet Mukerii, u A 
T R VFNKATARAMA 8ASTR1 3 MESSAGE 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT AND 
LABOUR By Urmila Sruastava 
THAT SUMMER AFTERNOON 
By B N 

TH^ MINOR CONDUIT A SHORT STORY 
By Mr S K Chettur, los 
OUR CONSTITUTION A SYilPOSIUlI 
Dr Rajendra Prasad 
Dr D R Ambedlcar 
Hon Mr R R DiVdWar 

THJ^AT of 8 a fascism to EAST AFRICA 
By Mr M J Seronev- 

PLANNED UTILIZAIION OF MAN POWER 
Ramachandmn 

THESr EVENTFUL YEARS 
MOTHER VASANTA A SONNET 
By Dr J H Cousins 
UOML AND rOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Bj “Indian Journalist” 

TUT WORLD OF BOOKS 
A SILVER JUBILEE JIFSSAQE 
By Rt Hon Rnrasay MacDonald 
^ ® BEDDIS MFSSAQF 

TOPICAL 

PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

RS. 3. 


■ the 


vr It you have not already aeon the Tniuin Itmrw vZI TT ! 

most up t«.date Indian Periodical”, send your nemo and adHreiQ cheapest and “ 

for a free epeciitien copy Annual u> the ” fwstage BtAmfa 

■ i-OO. PODLISBcna AND BOOK SBDMRB, G. I., MADBAi 



A«ARP4iRTl«C TOLKIjORE GOES 
ASX OUT TO TlEVEAi. TREACHEBV, «AT£ 
AHD VIOLENCE I 

pRQOUqto i^nSOMASUHSMlAM 

A.S^A'SAMV 

fEAigRINGvTOE vEar's <jAyEST 
\ CAST W VOWWUt^TARS.... 

‘ KA.WWA5WArty *ftBA)AW)WjV>- 

TS-fiAttAtt KUMAWKAmtA 
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T his doth look$ much like any other cloA 
— but it isn’t. It’s got a mysterious invi. 
stble plus-factor, which means it won’t shrink 
and it won't crease. Which means extra 
value for every anna you spend. 

What is this invisible pius-factor? It’s the 
experience and research that go into every 
inch of Buckingham & Carnatic cloth, the 
imagination and skill that have put B. & C. 
Anils in front of all the others when it comes 
to giving you value for your money. 

Find out for yourself* Go to your cloth shop 
today, and ask to sec the new range of B. & ^ 
Fabrics including the new Crease-resisting and 
’’SANFORIZED” Shrink-proof Fabrics. 
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Indja’s Ravhs'ays are in every sense the country’s 
property. Their losses and gams are those of the people 
themselves 

Railways are still paying enormous amounts of 
money towards compensation for goods lost, damaged, etc. 
in transit. This expenditure is a drain on the finances 
of the Republic and must be eliminated 

Claims for compensation arise out of defective 
packing of consignments and proper lehels and marks not 
being put on each package. These lead to consignments 
getting misdespatclied and getting damaged in transit. 


The hearty co-operation of the trading public is 
invited in this matter ol eViminating national loss. 

Let every package receive 

P. L. M. Care. 
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Round the World in Seventy-Five Days 

By Sill T VlJAYABAOHAVAOHAnYA 
o 


M any fnends have asked me why I 
took it into my head to fly round 
the World at an age ^hen I should rest 
in my own homo and near my otrn fireside 
Othor friends 
mrned me against 
travelling to un- 
known places 
unattended by 
even a S-cietary 
To use the langu- 
age of distmguish- 
ed public speakers, 

1 had more reasons 
than one for under- 
taking the adven- 
ture What might have really detened mo 
was the numerous reports m the daily news- 
papers of aeroplane accidents 1 have a 
natural objection to b-ing cremated m 
advance of the due date I got over that 
hurdle by insuring my life against accidents 
for a lai^o sum I even insured my 
baggage for its full replacement value 
But luck was against me 1 finished the 
trip without accident and the only people 
who made a profit out of it were the 
Insurance companies X seem to be fated 
never to win in a race, or an Irish lottery or 
in an Jt/iMtmted TT*eeAtj/ cro=8-word puzzle 
At a time when I was a resident of Pelhi 
and burglanes were rife and the local 


Police never detected a theft, I thought 
It wiso to insure my houso and property 
against fire and burglary After that I 
felt so secure that I kept my doors and 
windows open day and night, but sad to 
any, nothing uas stolen and tho only 
thing lost was my insuranca premium 
Tb© only occasion on which I lost anything 
was many years ago m my favourite 
country of Italy. Warned by precedents 
that I was never lucky in my baggage 
insurances, on one occasion I deliberately 
refrained from insuring it That was 
just tho occasion when my hotel maid, 
tempted by open suit cases, stole a valuable 
overcoat It was a cold winter Pome 
can be very Cold, and I got no compen- 
eation from tho hotel kooper In those 
days the British Government of India had 
no embassies abroad, and I knew that 
the English Ambassador in Romo would 
not Jose a night’s sleep over my losses, 
and any complaint made direct to the 
Italian Government would bo lelurncd 
with a request* to fill up in tho Italian 
language a largo form in quadruplicate 
which asked such relevant questions ns 
my mother in-law’s ago and what was the 
exact roa<!On which made mo leave my 
own country for Italy 
But I have not yet told my impatient 
reader what were the reasons (more than 
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one) that inspired my flight round tho 
World Number one — The Indian Council 
of World Affairs 'was good enough to 
elect mo as a delegate to a Commonwealth 
Conference in Canada and as a delegate 
had to bear his own expenses I know 
there was no risk of competing claimants 
Number tuo — On a previous occasion the 
Government of India nearly chose mo as 
one of its delegates to an Agricultural 
Conference but at the hst moment I 
was turned down because I was not a 
member of the Central Legislative Assembly 
I was not oven a member of tho 
Congress party The demi official reason 
vouchsafed to mo was that a Joint 
Secretary in tho relevant Ministry had 
assured the Minister that I was physically 
and mentally feeble and it would be an 
act of kindness to mo not to send me 
That made me keen on proving to tho 
satisfaction of tho Minister that I had 
sufficient vigour loft despite office notes 
to tho contrary Number three— I discovered 
that a return air ticket to Canada cost 
mo only Rs 600 less than a Round tho 
World ticket 

In spito of the official solicitude for 
my physical and mental welfare I 
undertook tho journey and I was not 
sorry thot I wool I enjoyed every 
ot my Journey, my fellow passengers 
mostly Americans, wore very helpful and 
tho tnp was wholly without uceidont or 
incident Tho gods were hind to tho 
Insurance Company and postponed tho 
accident till 1 returned homo to tho 
bosom of my family 
My Plano was tho Pan-Amenean Airways 
and I have no hesitation m recommending 
It to anybody who undertakes u lou^ 

travel liy day or night To my sunmso 


the fact that I was a vegetarian did not 
trouble tho air people The stewards and 
hostesses did their best to seo that I got 
good food It was a surprise to mo as 
my experience was that whether on tho 
Indian railways or on tho P andO steamers, 
any Indian who insists on vegetarian food 
was treated ns an inferior citizen and 
oven tho Indian waiters seemed to feel 
it derogatory to their dignity to serve a 
man with such low tastes I recall the 
case of the first Indian Governor of a 
Province who a<5ked his English Military 
Secretary to order Bengali stylo food for 
him and was told that gubernatorial dignity 
forbade ,t Thank God for Indian inde- 
pendence Wo can now eat what food 
we hko We can forbid hquor from 
entering our household and wear what 
clothes suit us and our climate 
Tho rn^ost outstanding impression loft 
on me by my recent world tour is 
he respocl ehown ,o u„ 

Indian Polmeal freedom has made it 
'Whether m India or 

nes!' nnnseious- 

mau Tt "" ““y 

™udlu 1 "SO that an 

Indian 1„ Indian dothns Was ordered by 
the Pohee off the Simla Mall m tho 

imarr^tha? fi “n 

Institute racial d, » Kesearoh 

tolerated. Thl 

Docombor 10211 will l,o”am 

how tbn -Pit. testify 

forbad^the. T a officers 
th. gmnd s^r ea ™ 

and how every Europeans, 

Insliluto was ordered t 1 
-Pnctfully salute an Engltw“‘ 
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Tho second most outstanding impression 
I got was what a marvellous chango had 
occurred even m tho free country of England 
in tho social relations between Englishmen 
and Indians I have known every High 
Commissioner for India from the timo 
the office was first instituted and Sir 
William Meyer became the first holder 
of that office Even though an Indian 
felt more free in that office than he over 
felt in that lordly office in Whitehall 
misnamed tho India Office still many Indians 
were made to feel that they wcto a 
lower order of human beings Particularly 
was the Indian students who (oU 
humiliated and unless there was nn official 
necflsBity for a visit to the Adviser to 
Indian students they carefully avoided 
going to this official who was paid from 
Indian funds to look after them The 
feeling continued even after Indians b*camo 
High Commissioners It was rescrvcil to 
Mr V K Krishna Monon the present 
mcumb“nt of that office to break down the 
distinction and to impress on every 
suboidmate that there was no place there 
for a man who did not treat an Indian 
With consideration 

Almost “imultaneously there has been 
a similar transformation in other public 
offices in London The BBC was till 
recently a preserve for non nationals and 
it was rare for an Indian visitor however 
eminent to be invited to give a talk there 
All this has changed There is now a 
large Indian Staff conversant with every 
important regional language of India and 
tho authorities are on the look out to 
catch any well known Indian visitor for 
a talk Thanks to the recent fusion between 
tho Indian Press and Reuter quite a 
number of Indians are now employed on 
Indian publicity work It will interest 


your readers to learn that thcro is a 
largo colony of educated Indians now 
employed in London 1 got into o\oso 
touch with them and thoso of thorn who 
live with their families find London a 
cheaper and more comfortablo town to 
Uvo in than Now Delhi Tor one thing 
house accommodation is moro easily 
available and on less extortionate terms 
food including Indian food stuffs such ns 
dhall asafoetida vegetables and chillies is 
plentiful and cheap and above all tho 
rationing officers are more hunjnn and 
honest and tho womenfolk of Indian 
households aro ablo to do their marketing 
and procure rationed articles without delay, 
bnba giving and red tape London expen 
enc© corresponds to what I heard from 
Indian business men m Manila and 
HongKoag There ore important Indian 
men of business m both tho Philippines 
and Chma and I felt a*hamcd when 
they told mo that all grades of officers 
m thoso countries are easily accessiblo 
and prompt to redress grievances whiln 
on their visits to India they found 
corre«pondmgoOicersin India le<s courteous 
and more eager to put them off on eomo 
technical rule or other ^Vhen I asked 
them why don t you see the higher 
Secretariat officers in New Delhi , they 
said they had sometimes to wait a whole 
day before they could get at tho Bocretanes 
Joint Secretaries Deputy Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries at tho Secretariat 
When I suggested that probably the officers 
wero busy and could not see visitors promptly 
and that they should make previous 
appointments by letter or telephone they 
replied that that did not improve matters 
Tho Secretariats were over staffed and tho 
only result was that they were handed 
over from one oflicor to another and 
nobody seemed anxious to tackle tho 
subject on hand. 

Tho impression that the Indian business 
community left on my mind was that 
controls m India had become so many 
and so complicated that it was easier for 
them to resort to the black markets afid 
pay thou- p^nco than to danco 
attendance on GovomiTient officials 



‘ AN HOUR WITH PROF. JOHN DEWEY * 


By Principal S 

A FEW Indian students at the 
International House informed me 
that Prof John Dewey the well known 
American educatiomst and philosopher 
was in New York and it may be possible 
for me to meet him Prof Kilpatrick 
whom I had seen a few days earlier 
agreed to contact Prof Dewey and fix 
an mterview for me 

And so we did get the opportunity of 
meeting Prof Dewey a day before 
leaving for London Although the learned 
Professor v-as not keeping good health 
he was kind enough to spare full one 
hour for us Even at the age of ninety 
Prof Dewey showed a freshness of 
outlook and keenness of intellect which 
have always characterised his educational 
htoraturo 

X had with me a few books regarding 
the system of Basic education m India 
ns outlined by Mahatma Gandhi. I 
presented those books to Prof Dewey 
and asked him whether ho knew about 
Gandhiji s educational scheme based on 
learnmg through a productive craft 

Yes I have heard about Gandhis 
scheme of Basic education answered 
Prof Dewey although I confess I 
do not have a very clear idea about it 

Within a few minutes I tried to 
explam to him how Gandhi]i s Plan of 
education was different from combining 
work with education On the other hand 
It was education throjujh the medium of 
productive activity In this system 
academic subjects like History Geography 
Civics and Mathematics are taught to 
the students whilh they aro.working at 
tboir different crafts like spinning weaving 


N AGARWAL 


gardening and agriculture by exploiting 
the different processes of handwork for 
educative purposes It is this integration 
of work with education or the correlation 
of hand culture and mind culture which 
distinguishes Gindhiji s Plan of education 
from other methods 


Prof Dewey was glad to know these 
details and observed Gandhi s system 
of education is I am sure one step 
ahead of all the other systems It 
18 full of immense potentialities and we 
all hope to learn much from India in 
this revolutionary educational effort 
Prof Dewey then referred to the 
Chinese system of education as it existed 
several years ago when he had b^en to 
that vast and ancient country I was 
so sorry to find m China that the 
professors and students imitated the 
American manners and modes of thought 
instead of trying to evolve their own 
indigenous oultuio and trad, Hone romarkod 


nuduy IS Happening in 
Japan now I said 

Yoe I urn glad you mentioned about 

Japan observed the Professor 1 sv.ll 

Of the ohanges that are being introduced 
” e” rincational system after 

oeonpation by the SOAP authorities 

is beinv 'J't'ni; of education 

of Der ‘he name 

of Democracy Co education and greater 

pZ; DeZ; I ■ntormod 

‘hn ocupatio:yZrc::"‘iZ.‘z 
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The Americans seem to think that only 
Christians can be real democrats *’ 

* This IS very sad indeed,’ remarked 
Prof Dewey 

*' I did try to raise my voice against 
this cultural domination and conver‘!ion 
while I was m Tokio," I added 
“ I have no doubt in my mind that 
Western impact is liable to prove more 
dismtograting than helpful to the Eastern 
countries,” said Prof Dewey in a sonaus 
tone 

” What aro your views regarding 
education m India ?” I asked ‘ So far 
India had to suffer all kinds of cultural 
humiliations under the Bntish rule stated 
the Professor “ She could not develop 
her educational system in accordance 
with her oivn genius But now aft^r 
regaining her lost freedom, India must 
try to build up her educational structure on 
the basts of her ancient culture and 
traditions 

" What IS your message to India ? 
Mrs Agarwal asked the learned Professor 
” What message can I give to India ? 
remarked Prof Dewey in an admirable 
tone of humility which is so characteristic 
of all great men ' We have to learn 
much from an ancient country like 
yours I ’ 

Later, the Professor was kind enough 
to write down his thoughts m Mrs 
Agarwal s Album He wrote tho following 
remarkablo sentence 

We look to India to olioit from its 
old history and culture that which will 
give help m the guidance of newer and 
younger peoples 

Prof Dewey then, walked down with 
us to tho adjoining room and showed us 
his Library and Study Corner Ho was 
Very kind to present to mo a copy of 


his latest book entitled " Reconstruction 
of Philosophy ” 

Mrs Dewey and her two adopted 
children wero oxtromoly hospitable and 
evinced keen interest in India She 
herself dro%o us back to our Hotel in 
that fairly hot afternoon 

It was, indeed a great privilege to 
have spent an hour with, perhaps the 
greatest living educationist of tho West 
m modem time® And what a penetrating 
intellect and a spirit of humility at this 
ripe age of ninety t 



50 YEARS AGO THIS MOHTH 

{Fre>n EditoT\al iteltt) 

T»r Tbavsvaal W ak 


Tbe capilolatioo oF CommaDdaot Cronjo with 
4000 in^o at Poardeberg oo Tueaday tho 27 ih 
c-t February w the crowning atroko m tha fir»t 
alago of Lord Roberta operations It u tho first 
important, perhaps even decisive turn m tho tide 
ofwer which hsd hitherto run agaiost the Uritish 
end reviving the glory of tho Uritivh arms fully 
jostiGes tho confidence of tho nation in Generals 
Roberts and Kitchener If the crerlit of conctivine 
the combined and eTsctly dovetailing movements 
voterane tl o "lionour of executing 


bo due to these i ... 

^em with pluck and gallantry must be civen f 
General French 


t.-M V r ounuay tho 18th, Crooja 

held out against a force ten times as largo as 
Ins own endunni. the fierctat bombardment an I 
repelling by the accuracy of his rifle Cro alt 
attempts to take his nos tion by asoault Tho 
mallow heroism that lie displays 1 acamstSHh 
od^ fixed the ojos of the wlioto world on him 
and moot people must have won lererl what could 
bo ‘the cause of I uroan ly and civil gation t». r 
demanded tho sacrifice of so many bravo no t 
generous aouls Hard mist be tie heart that is 
lOt touched at the thoucht of t) e r>roi.,i 
teece lloer commander walking wuh \i. 
^d*on aid de-iamp, secretary nod servants i’ll 
■“"‘B f-r k,„a 



WHAT IS CIV 

Bi Mb P 
Adiocate High 
HE feeling of cml liberty is implanted 
1 iti man s natxiro from his birth and 
from such feehng of civil liberty arises 
all our civil rights which belong to 
indiiiduals as citizens or members of 
some social group In the formation of 
regular human «:ocicty individuals have 
had to abandon some of their rights 
in favour of some head or leader, in 
ord'^r to establish a connection between 
the force of the State and the order of 
life Such transfer of power to a chief 
or head has come to be known as Social 
Contract in Political Philosophy 
Civil liberty, as commonly understood 
consists mainly of three things 

(1) Froedom in regard to personal 
action and property , 

(3) Freedom m regard to religious 
belief and worship and expression of 
opmion, and 

, (3) Free participation in the govern 

mont of the country But cimI liberty 
gets circiimscnbed under certain condition«! 
Those conditions arise, either for some 
emergent political cause such as, national 


I L LIBERTY? 

C GHOSH 
Court, Calcutta 

cml liberty was more or less discouraged, 
nay somatunes suppre'^sed although there 
existed m those places the urge for it 
from before the last Great "War But 
after the termination of the last War, 
an unusual urge for civil hb^’rty has 
sprung up throughout the Middle and 
Far East the winding up of the far-flung 
British Empire affording an impetus to 
the movement and threatening liquidation 
of tho other European Colonial Empire® 
There have been four stages m tho 
evolution of civil liberty The first stage 
came about long before Chnst, ivith the 
advent m Greece of the Stoic Philosopher 
Zeno who laid down in bis teachings 
special emphasis on assertion of the 
indi% idual seif The spread of Christianity 
developed further that individual conception 
of cml liberty by causing revolt against 
unreasonable control of the individual, 
or the family by the head or chief, as 
well as of tho state by the Sovereign 
thus recognising tho inalienable rights of 
the individual or the sacredness of human 
personality 


safety during a war or for some social 
necessity such as «omo internal revol- 
utionary moi cment In thoso conditions 
individuals conic to forfeit their normal 
Civil lib'‘Tty 

Civil liberty as accepted m tho West 
in tho modern ago was unknown to the 
ancient world and was till recently 
unknown in many places, such as Chma 
Japan Burma and India where tho 
induiiual was even tho other day regarded 
as unimportant and insignificant, even 
m tho AVest In Fascist Italy Communistus 
Russia and Franco s Spam tho idea of 


lu vne growth 01 civil 

liberty synchtoruzGd with the birth of that 
madioval land system known as Feudalism, 
for Feudalism developed tho individual 
pmprietary instinet inasmuch as personal 
liberty is essentially bonnd with tho 
^ssession of property Again that great 

ItaosT a 

- tHerZlgr^ml T"’ 

“ Idea of o.vll 
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WIIAT IS CIVIL IJBERTY ? 


Tho third stige m tho evolution of cml 
liberty vras brought about by tho conflict 
for supremacy that raged between the 
Church and the State caused by the bold 
and novel t°achmgs of Martin Luther in the 
fifteenth century known as the Refor 
motion heralding an era of further 
advance of personal liberty Because 
gradually as a result of those teachings 
status gave way to contract thus 
hatching the egg of mod“m democracy 


^titutions in tho different countnes is 
aU tho outcomo of an insistent feeling 
bf civil lib'^rty Most of our political 
conflicts ansa from a desire for \ indicating 
cml liberty or the rights that emanate 
from it Tho State through tho criminal 
Courts defends civil hb rty of individuals 
when such is violat d crimmall> while 
individuals themseKes safeguard cimI 
infringements of it througn actions for 
damages m civil Courts 


as one great thinker has so ably put 
it and leading the dissenting people to 
se't at tiaug>it papa\ controh anhrelusing 
to submit any longer to the old Inquisitional 
methods and to tho fetish of the Divine 
Right of Kings by which tho Kings were 
a law unto themselves 

The fourth stage of tho advance of civil 
liberty aroso with tho Renaissance or 
the Revival of learning in Europe from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century when 
through greater intercourse with distant 
peoples and by larger expansion of trade 
and comm“rce as well as by free 
mt^rchange of thoughts and cultures tho 
id^a of individuality already in exist“nco 
came too much in evidence and prevailed 
all over Europe from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century and m countries hko 
Italy and Germany up to the time of 
the last Great War of 1914 1918 

Thus m modem times tho respect for 
cml liberty is the touchstone of 
everything for which civilisation worth 
the name stands for Civil liberty is as 
essential for our political growth as ate 
light and air for our physical growth 
The recent movement regarding Human 
Rights in the Councils of Hations or 
the agitation for the incorporation of 
Fundamental Rights in tho draft con 



1790} United Ststes p blisher 
pli lotopbrr BtatnniBQ sal 
BecntBt nas born lo Boston 
JUBBaBchusBtlB on Jan 17 1700 
Benjam n FranlcI n a contn 
but o s to the cultural a Ivance 
o V 0 Improvement 
of Ph ladelph a srl ere he I ed 
moat of h * 1 fe and to the 
entire Nat on wore many and 
vnr ed Be helped found the 
Amer can Ph losoph cal Boc ety 
• pub] Q academy wb ch later 
became the Unlvers ty of 
Pennsylvania the fr»t publ o 
Ibrary in ^onh Amerce end 
the country a first hosp tal Be 
imtated a postal service fire 
f 8ht ng corapan c« and a po! co 
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LITERATURE IN FREE INDIA 

Br Prof JAGDISH chander ma, 


D A V College, Amhala 


LITFRATURF— THE MIRROR OF THE AGE— 

L iterature is tho expression of life 
It IS the sum-total of tho emotional 
Tractions of the artist to the world outside 
Apparently unrelated and m-coherent events 
of life CTystalhz°d through the imagi 
nation of the artist assume a shape and 
a form replete with the history of the 
tim“s in avhich the artist lived and 
experienced them Literature thus is a 
mirror reflecting the variegated facets of 


seamy and shabby aspects Inspito of 
this reaction, however tho conception 
remained that the artist was hko a man 
with a lantern going about m the world 
and showing life as it exists with both 
its beauty and ugliness The most 
important function of literature, therefore, 
IS to record the essence of a nation's 
real life India has just emerged from a 
dark period of slavery The literature of 
Free India must reflect all the cross- 


life manifest in a particular age In very 
primitive times when Science had not 
revealed the mystenov of tho universe 
man deified ©very object that seemed to 
him beyond tho powers of his imagination 
Hcnco wo have epics with gods and demi- 
gods os their characters moving about in 
tho world and doing supernatural things 
As time went on and Science began to 
explain tbo phenomena of naturo literature 
tondM to b“Corae more and more realistic 
From tho stories of gods and goddesses, 
of kings queens and extraordinary human 
beings to those of tho common Man as 
tho mam character is a long proco'^s 
through which literature has passed up 
to tho present day Why writ© about 
kings and queens ? ' challenged tho artist 
why not about you and me— the man- 
m tho street ’ The thrill of joy felt by 
a potentate over his new conquest is m 
no way greater than that folt by a 
waitress over her first kiss Why then 
to discnmmato b^'tween man and man 
when the intensity of emotions felt by 
each one of us is the same? So much 
so that realism at one stage became an 
obsession with tho artists Beginning from 
tho photographic transcnption of life tho 
realists came down to depicting only its 


currents of Indian life as it is to develop 
in tho changed atmosphere of today. 
LITERATURF-EMBODIMENT OF CULTURE — 
Lst us analyse what those cross-currents 
will be Culture is the essence of literature 
Just as politics without ethical basis 
becomes partisanship literature without 
tho background of culture becomes journa- 
lism English literature would lose its 
value if it IS not regarded as the embodi- 
ment of English culture Literature of New 
India too must bo the exponent of 
Indian culture 


xiiuja IS at the cross-roads In its long 
and chequered history never was our 
culture threatoned with such a grave 
crisis as It IS to day with tho death of 
Gandhi ' tho greatest challenge of tho 
East to the West this crisis has deepened 
all tho more There are two distinct but 
conflicting ways open b-foro us now Either 
wo go West and relegate all our past 
culture to tho background or to the East, 
discarding all that we have assimilated 
by the impact nf the West H wo adopt 
the former course, it means we disown 
our heritage, oar glory The 
Western culture with so much stress on 

renkT " ‘‘f' des clops a 

morbid possessive instinct nnd it is 
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focus of all OUT national aspirations Wiis 
taken away by tho hand of an .assassin 
A faint streak of frustration therefor' 
has boon manifest in our recent wntinRs 
But inspito of all those the mind of 
OTory Indian is bristling \Mth aspirations 
and hopes about tho future Tho plough- 
man in the field, tho labour r in his 
factory, tho dork in his office— in fact 
everybody is anxiously waiting for tho 
day when India will b a glorious land 
and our nation will be strong united 
properly fed housed and clothed Our 
litcraturo should be tho embodiment of 
these aspirations It should depict the 
pangs of an ago which is dying and 
the hopes of an era which is being bom 
There arc so many evil legacies of slavery 
that we have inherited— corruption, 

nepotism, red tape, to mention only a fow 
There are so many social evils which wo 
have not been able to eradicate inspitc 
of our persistent efforts No more should 
our artist be a helpless spectator of these 
evils now Ho should expose them to 
public pazo and by making them con- 
temptible should inspire us to root them 
out Our artist must be a crusader 


INDEPENDENCE— THE NURSE OF LETTERS 
India today stands on tho threshold of 
^ new ora when old values of life arc 
giving place to new. Literature of Free 
India will not only bo the literature of 
freedom, it will bo tho literature of a 
new outlook, a new way of hfo Oui 
literary artists should realise tho important 

role they aro to play m tho building up 
of a now and glorious India With tu 
advonl of f„edon. htcral™ 

.uroly como into its own L.lornry genmnes 
hnyo all m ona way or tho olhor boon 
tho products of some kmd of indopandenoo 


—may ho religious, social or political The 
Declaration of the Rights of Man ushered 
m the golden ago of French Literature 
which wo call ‘Ic grand siec/e Victorian 
literature m England followed tho all- 
round indopcnd''nco which tho English 
nation symbolised in the Reform Bills of 
1832 Goetho, Tolstoy, Shakespeare were 
all tho literary manifestations of ono or 
tho other kind of Independence \Vhero- 
over freedom has b^'cn d‘'nied or suppressed, 
literature has suffered Independence has 
b'^on like the k nd nurse of letters Duff 
Cooper aptly observed " Wherever heresy 
orTotalitaninism existed art and literature 
decayeil Few countries ha\o produced 
more creative works and literature than 
Italy during her long history, but not 
one important book appeared during 
Mussolini 6 rule Hitler's regime began 
with the burning of books " 


That cramping influence of slavery has 
vanished and with that tho darkness m the 

minds of tho p-'opl- will also b«gm to bo 
dispMled With the dawn of a new era 
on tho political horizon of India, we are 
o Witness around us a phenomenal 
omoresconce of our art and literature too 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

TV"’"'”" ”” •" 

particulir on iub.eeu vL Satetost. B„a ,n 
comraercml, imluatria^ political, 

of India. Short 

and abort atoriea are prefer^d to^cal aubjects 

.h.«id“rs™ r'*, f"' K-- 

Induin Rtittiti, O T lUdrM* The 



THE PUBLISHERS' REGRETTED 

Br MR. DAVID GDNSTON 


SPIEING writers are always advised 
/~\ to be persistent in their work, to 
keep sending rejected manuscripts the 
rounds of publishers and editors until 
they are accepted and published. This is 
easy advice to give if not to follow, but 
the fact that it is- well worth taking in 
all cases is borne out by the experience 
of a great many famous writers. The 
number of well-known books which were 
originaWy refused by the puhliahers to 
whom they were first sent is as surprising 
as it is interesting. It might be said, m 
fact, that almost all authors have to 
endure seeing their books re3ected before 
they achieve print and subsequent success. 

This is not the experience only of 
present day writers. Dickens was a most 
notable exception to this, his career being 
an unbroken line of success. But Thakoray 
had to hawk VaniUj Fair round to many 
publishers before it eventually appeared 
in the popular green*covered parts. The 
Bronte sisters were met by persistent 
refusals from publishers for many years 
before their novels were printed. 
Charlotte had to send The Professor to 
dozens of firms before she had the happy 
notion of trying Smith, Elder & Co. 
They turned down the novel submitted 
but asked to see a three volume work. 
Thus Jane Eyre was born. Emily's 
novol Wnthering Heights went through 
many similar journeys to and from dusty 
publishers’ offices and grey Yorkshire 
parsonage. Even Jane Austen had great 
difficulty in getting a firm to bring out 
Piide and Prejudice. Her father offered 
it first to Mos«;rs. Cad'*!!, but negotiations 
foil through at once and tho book was 
not published for another sixteen years, 
Perhaps even more surprising was tho 


continual rejection by ono publisher after 
another of Thomas Carlyle's great work 
on the French Revolution, as proved by 
his own notebook. 

K.inglake's« masterpiece Eothen, now an 
admitted classic, was rewritten many times, 
turned down unanimously by all tho 
London publishers and eventually brought 
out by a firm of booksellers into whoso 
shop in Pall Mall tho author had walked 
in desperation, offering them tho manu- 
script as a gift. Tho book hung fire at 
first, but after being well reviewed in 
the old Quarterly Review, it sold like hot 
cakes Arnold Bennett's great The Old 
TTiues, Tale was hotly condemned by the 
first American publisher to whom it was 
sent. Jeffery Farnol had long given up 
hope of over becoming a writer after 
having The Broad Highway, his first 
book, returned endlessly from publishers, 
and went to America and earned his 
living as a theatrical scene-painter. It 
was only when bis wife found the soiled 
manuscript hidden away in a drawer and 
sent it, still confident of its worth, to 
Sampson Low, it was published at all. 
It was a great success and made Famol 
a popular romantic author. 

Thomas Burke, who died not long ago, 
is best known as tho author of Zimehousc 
lights, and on his own admission ho was 
always only on the fringe of the literary 
world. Many of his books wore rejected 
out of hand, only to be published later. 
LimeAousc Nights itself met with twelve 
refusals and Burke kept it in a cupboard 
for over a year without submitting it 
further. Then one day walking from 
Charmg Cross to the Haymarket in London 
he pdssed the publishing office of the 
enterprising Grant Richards. Burke 
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focus of all our naticnal aspirations was 
taken away by tho hand of an assassin 
A faint streak of frustration therefore 
has been manifest in our recent writings 
But mspite of all the«:e the mmd of 
every Indian is bristling with aspirations 
and hop-'s about the future The plough 
man in the fi''Id tho labour r m his 
factory tho cl^rk in his office — in fact 
everybody is anxiou^ily v, a ting for tho 
day when India vill b a glorious land 
and our nation will b strong united 
properly fed nousod and clothed Our 
litorature should b'l the embodiment of 
these aspirations It should depict tho 
pangs of an ago which is dying and 
the hopes of an era which is being born 
There aro so many evil legacies of slavery 
that -no havo inherited— corruption 

nepotism rod tape to mention only a few 
Tnero arc so many social ovih which wo 
havo not been able to eradicate inspite 
of our persistent efforts No more should 
our artist be a helpless spectator of these 
ovils now He should expose thorn to 
public eazo and by making them con 
tcmptible should inspire us to root them 
out Our artist must bo a crusader 


1NDEPENDE^CE-T^E NURS- OF LCTTEl 
India today stands on the threshold , 
a now era when oil values of hfo a 
giving place to now Literature of Fr 
Indin not only bo tho Ulemtnro , 

fnicdom It w.U bo tho litctatnro ot 
now ontlook •> now way ot bte O 
l.lcro^ nrtioto ohonid roali.o tho imports 
role they aro to play m tho build, nir , 
of a nowand glonons India With „ 
advent of treodom our hlenturo w 

■" or tho othor b~, 

tho product, or couiokmd of uidopondo: 


— ^may bo religious social or political The 
Declaration of the Rights of Man ushered 
in the golden ag'' of French Literature 
which we call le g7 and siecle Victorian 
literature m England followed the all 
round ind^p^nd^nco which tho Enghsh 
nation svmbolised m tho Reform Bills of 
1832 Goethe Tolstoy Shakespeare were 
all tho literary manifestations of one or 
the other kind of Independence 1,JTiere 
over freedom has b en denied or suppressed 
literature has suffered Independence has 
b«en like the k nd nurse of letters Duff 
Cooper aptly obser% ed Wherever hereby 
or Totalitarianism existed art and literature 
decayed Few countnes have produced 
more croatue works and literature than 
Italy during her long history but not 
one important book appeared during 
u<<o mi s rule Hitler s regime began 
^th tho burning of books 


That cramping influence of slavery has 
vani«hed and ^Mth that the darkness m tho 

minds of the people 
i^p-'Ued With the daivn of a new era 
on tho political horizon of India we are 
SOTO to witne'js around us a phenomenal 
efflorescence of our art and literature too 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY TO-DAY 

Br Prof. S. EAMASWAMI, m a. 


W HAT would an Indian of Upamshadic I 
times or of ttio times of the J 
Buddha or even of Kalidasa think of tho 
India of to-day, asked Sn Arabindo a long 
while ago, when in tho pages of Anja 
ho was replying to William Archer's 
rather ill-informed attack on Indian 
thought and culture Proposing an answer 
himself, he suggested that our ancestor, 
if set down in our times, would experience 
profound and painful disillusionment He 
would be depressed by widespread 
evidence of moral, mtellectual and spiritual 
frustration and failure He would Bnd 
his descendants clinging pathetically to 
the shreds and patches of their heritage, 
to the dead wood, the decaying forms 
and shells and rags of tho past, missing 
rune-tenths of its nobler meaning He 
would compare the spintual light and 
energy of the heroic ages of the 
Upanishads, when the sages of India 
voyaged through strange seas of thought 
alone with the mental poverty the 
immobility, the static repetition the 
cessation of science, the long sterility of 
art, the comparative feebleness of the 
creative intuition So wrote Sn Arabindo 
in 1918-19 

The picture then drawn, so dismal so 
sombre, so unpromising, is, it must be 
confessed, largely true Whatever the 
factors which contributed to the condition 
pictured— and a variety of factors 
political and economic internal and external 
contributed to it — it is unfortunately 
only too true that contemporary India 
still answers to Sn Arabmdo's descnption 
Gandhyi has doubtless wrought in many 
spheres a tremendous change and his 
influence, whatever the narrow mmded 
among both his admirers and detractors 
might say has functioned beneficently over 
a very wide range Gandhi was contmu- 
ativo, not mnovative, of tho Upamshadic 
tradition When in memorable words he 
declared m London that he would far 
rather that Hinduism died than that 
untouchabihty lived, he spoke in terms 
which perfectly expressed the spirit of 
tho great seers of India who invariably 
edited the spirit over the letter and 
who proclaimed Ahimsa and Satya as 


tho twin principles of the highest 
Dharnva of man Tho modern parody 

of caste thanks to Gandhi is doomed, 
though it IS dying by inches But Himsa 
and Asatya, in numerous alluring and 
apparently inevitable forms are still 
evident m many aspects of our social 
and politibal life Gandhiji's castigation 
of the centunos-old perversion of our 
Arya Dharma has not been without 
effect but there is still too much mental 
sloth, too much religious formalism, too 
much sheer materialism in our outlook 
to justify our claim to bo the true heirs 
and lin'^al descendants of the great sages of 
old and disciples of the no less great sages 
of OUT own times It is tragic indeed 
but It IS true that, in particular, tho 
Brahmanas of our time claim to be 
Vedantins and some of them oven Advaitms, 
while at the same time ohonshing and 
even justifying practices and beliefs 
wholly inconsistent with tho Upamshadic 
teaching They condemn, themselves to a 
static, utterly soulless routine of duties 
performed without the faintest trace of 
the siaddha which they praise with their 
lips even to-day as essential to the efficacy 
of even tho noblest acts But this is a 
familiar phenomenon, and is by no means 
peculiar to India Toynbee, in his Study 
of History points out how tho aggres'^ive 
growth of a creative minority into a 
dominant minority presages that failure 
of a civilization to respond to the 
challenge of changed times which spells 
its inevitable collapse and disappearance 
from the stage of life into history 
Tho latter-day evolution of the great 
creative minority of the Brahmanas of 
ancient India into the absurdly uncreativo, 
almost feeble-minded collection of 
griovanCG-mongermg individuals, concerned 
moro with s'^cunng their secular rights and 
equities than with their hereditary task of 
spiritual and moral leadership is one of 
tho most heart-rending spectacles of our 
times It threatens to end in tragedy. 
Indeed it will, unless we bestir oursehes 
betimes * 

Without minimizing tho role cither of 
militant Islam or of missionaries of 
Christianity or oven of tho moral 
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counted the letters m the name Grant 
Richards • there were thirteen " Supposing 
thirteen is my lucky number," he thought, 
and sendmg the manuscript on its 
thirteenth journey to Richards, he paved 
the v,ay for its lastmg success 
"When Compton Mackenzie set up as a 
professional writer his novel The Passionate 
Elopement was sent back within a week 
Or two by one well known firm which 
said they could not make head or tail of 
it It went the usual rounds for over 
two years and was at last published 
by Martin Seeker then just setting up him- 
self as a publisher, who felt it was 
worth taking a chance on It was indeed 
and established its author 


Bost-sollers and masterpieces may not 
always be tho same thing but they both get 
widely rejected by publishers who eomohow 
fail to see anything m them It seems hard 
to boUevo that J B Prio<=tley s The Good 
Companions, which assuredly falls into 
both categories, was turned down by a 
publisher before it was printed, but it 
was How that inefficient firm must 
have kicked themselves when they pw 
the great and continuing success the 
book achieved, going on as a play and 


a film as well, to say nothing of losin 
a potentially \aluablo author. Bernai 
Shaw's early immature novels wei 
returned with a monotonous regulant 
by every publisher to whom tho youthfi 
Irishman sent them , «;omo were publishc 
at nil only long after their author hi 
b»come famous as a playwright Somersi 
Maugham tned for years to become 
dramatist, enduring many a harsh refus* 
from theatrical managers, but he succcedc; 
almost overnight, having tho recoi 
number of three plays on m London” 
the same time John Galsworthy wrot 


solidly for eleven years without seemg 
a single word in print, and the experience 
IS that of many other writers of all 
kinds, in all ages When he was unknown 
to the enormous fame which later over- 
took him, Sir Jam^s Barrie offered the 
manuscript af Auld Ltcht Idrjlls (mostly 
a collection of already rejected stones) 
to any publi'sher who cared to accept 
them for nothing 

Edgar Wallace at tho height of his 
fame could not get one of his detective 
thrillers taken by any firm at all, for 
some inexplicable reason Determined to 
be »ndep®ndent of the whims and fancies 
of publishers and their readers, he 
brought tho novel out at his own expense 
This st^p was of course fully justified 
for tho public were always eager to buy 
his^ books whoever published them, and 
sold in hundreds of thousands and 
repaid its undaunted author. 

The trouble is partly m tho dull, 
lifeless appearance of books when m 
manuscript compared with their appear- 
ance when printed and bound, and partly 
aUo, wo must assume, the fallibility of 
publishers to pick the winners 'But on 
every hand there is evidence that it 
oesn t do to be disheartened by any 
rejections of one’s work If many an 
estebhshed author had been we should 
not be reading his work today 


ponder Lor 

took ovo ^ °'‘^"‘one when asked Low long 
took over proparaUon of h. addresses If.’ 

“1.0 “-''y 15 m.nutc, I neo<l 

«k. preparation, .f f„ j,alf an hour, threo ds 
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Outlines foDoived it and tho masterly 
toTseue*^s and precision with which it 
covered nearly the same field as 
Dr Radhakrfshnan's two sumptuous 
volumes won for it high and deserved 
praise Of Dr Das Gupta’s ^at 
History of Inpian philosophy, four 
volumes have already come out but it is 
still incomplete AJid Dr Das Gupta s 
scheme is on lines very different from that 
of both Professors Radhaknshnan and 
Hmyanna Readers of Prof Hiriyanna s 
OUTLINIS felt deeply grateful indeed, 
when it appeared, but there were quite a 
large number of them, and a far vaster 
body among the general public, who felt 
the need for a rather shorter and more 
* popular ’ account of the subject, Prof 
Hiriyanna’s latest volume, is designed to 
m^et this need 

And most admirably does it meet this 
need Seldom has a book been so 
correctly entitled as Prof Hinyarma’s 
KaSENTlALS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY It 
IS a masterpiece of concision and precision 
and a model of clarity And it does 
more, within its limited scope, than his 
larger OOTLINFS in that it gives also a 
short and critical account of the 
philosophy of Sri Madhwa A slight 
reduction m pnee might make it even 
‘a best-seller' m India 
Prof Hinyanna m the first two 
chapters on early Indian thought reviews 
the beginnmgs of Vedio Religion and 
Philosophy, tracing the gradual evolution 
of monotheism, monism therefrom, and the 
subsequent transition to "the systems " 
The treatment of the topics which 
anso IS far more concise than in his 
Outlines and involves, necessarily, 
considerable omissions but what one 
notes With pleasure is the stimulating 
freshness and unhackneyed quahty of the 
approach achieved hero The discussion 
of tho Karma doctrine is in particular a 
marvel of compression and c^nty and is 
on© of the most impressive restatements 
m that much misrepresented doctrine 
Prof. Hinyanna points out very clearly 
fbat the law of Karma is not a blind 
raecnamcal law but a law of ethical and 
moml responsibility Incidentally, it is 
m^TUctivo to note Prof Hinyanna's 
dofinition of the scope of Induvn 


philosophic speculation As conceived in 
India, Prof Hmyanna says rightly on 
p 50, ‘ Philosophy is a criticism of valuos 
and its final aim is to det'^rmine what 
the ultimate value is *' Further, Prof. 
Hmyanna defends Indian philosophy 
against tho ebargo frequently brought m, 
rather lightheartedly by somo western 
critics of being other worldly and 
pessimistic Ho points out that Indian 
thinkers proceeded on tho basis that 
ultimate values wore not mere ideals 
not relevant to the world of fact but 
that to them ' ought ' implied * can ' and 
that they believed in thp ultimate 
goodness and rationality of the world 
though they sought ever higher lo\cls 
of realization Tho section on tho 

Bhagavad Gita hero, as in the OUTLINES, 
IS one of the very best discussions of 
its teaching We venture to suggest 
that Prof Hmyanna should bring out, 
for the benefit of those to whom his 
discussion of the Gita and m particular 
of the moaning of disinterested activity 
in his two books has been so stimulating, 
a volume of studies in the Gita 
elaborating many of the ideas expressed 
so concisely herein Prof Hinyanna 's 
reconciliation of tho absolutistic and 
theistxo interpretation of tho teaching of 
the Gita, in essence sound and convincing 
would, m our opinion gain by a fuller 
statement of the theistio position The 
accounts which follow of tho Non-Vedic 
schools, of Nyaya Vaisesika, Sankhya- 
Yoga, Purva Mimamsa in Chapters III, 
IV, V and VI of tho present volume 
are extremely skilful condensations of the 
relative chapters in the OUTLINES, except 
that tho language herein is somewhat 
simpler and less technical 
The two chapters on Vedanta, one 
dealing with the Absolutistic school and 
tho other with the theistio are perhaps 
the best in tho book. Alike in their 
comprehensiveness and in their clarity 
and brevity, they are unsurpassable In 
particular Prof Hinyanna’s torse clarific- 
ation of Sankara’s position is valuable. 
Sankara was too conscientious a scholar 
to twist texts or to ignore or invent 
them to suit tho needs of his argument 
^nkara clearly rocogmzos two strands m tho 
Upamshads but thinks tho recognition of 
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degradation -wrought by a century and a 
half of for<^ign rule I -would say that 
the mam cause of our cultural debacle 
to*day IS the irali on Ip rlcrcs of the 
Brahmanas of to day Theirs rvas the 
^I'doin th“irs the task of leadership 
If they had played their part 
ar ght n ither the di'=mtegrating force 
of armed Islam nor the far more 
heavily armed and aggressive forces 
^hmh the mcirsmn of the West into 
India brought with it would have availed 
to bring about- that dynamic ignorance and 
mdifferenco and vorse still that apathetic 
Ignorant conte upt of the so called 
edneat d Hindu ol to day towards the 
richest part of his incalculably precious 
heritage 

It has sometimes been a matter of 
wonder to rao that people to day oxen 
among the highest educated classes f-\ji 
to r member that the victory of the 
protogonists of Western education over 
the On ntahsts over a century ago was 
an accid“nt and not perhaps altogether 
a beneficent accident What the 
political consequonces would have been 
had won it i" 
dilTioult to say but at least it would 
have prevented the century old cultural 
denationalization xxhich Ramakrishna 
. Gandhiji have striven so 
haid to arrest and correct in recent times 
And perhaps It 19 well to remember also 
hoxvoxer hurtful it may bo to our pride 
that Mav JIuller Paul Deussen and 
Schopenhauer had first to assure us of 
to day that our ancicnta were by no means 
such m twits as the more anglimseS 
umoufc the educated classes thaughl for a 

tha|S:an'fKl^rdTh"ntt^^^^^^^ 

I ko OaoEanath Jha Radhakrishnan L, 

capos, l, on of anci-nt Indian Ihoiicht slid 
It IS a melancholy fact that eyen \o-dl,y* 
in many In ban unuor iti«s ^ 

C'-ntr s .of loam ng th r\ s 
r-oM., 01 , at all or only " 
provision for tho ndvanr-ra/i ^ad^quato 
Philosophy Anl whenever ■'I 
arms ncy necessitates retanAmeSri'he' 


axo -seems usually to fall first on 

whatever slender provision exists for 
the study of Indian Philosophy There 
is besides in South India a curious 
unmstructed hostility to the study of 
Indian Philosophy among certain large 
sections of the Hindu public or at any 
rate among those who claim to be their 
^kesmen. The provision for Indian 
i hilosophical studies in some of these 
imiversities m the South is more meagre 
A A universities of the West 

And If the scheme for the proposed 
reo^anization of Presidency College 
hladras as a centre of advanced study is 
apy guide there docs not seem to be 
fetl.r ™P™Tement m the near 

nk nelr'^ "i’"' And yet it is the 
once ^P'^^aknshnan said 

““P ancient 

It "rrrould lke°r ™ 

that Eiatituie 

apathv Profl “"'iil'haj'ea by current 

creef^i “'“yahha one of the 

ofn„mptl.%tuTbrh”a\“l?"n\'L“if£‘^5 

PmSsopH? ! or ikdian 

Indian philosophicnT U “'a^acs of 

conooivcd^ as 7 Sl bioV™!”' “ 
students of Indnn Phu ^ university 
proved to be mSre fb 
Indeed on the ^ 

absolutely the beJt'^ i*^ covers it is 
Dr Radhaknshmn S I>inT''r«*'rJ “'‘“salher 
•a ^ two voliimc, waf 
wider diidienoo and wk '“"““""aii for a 
as well ns very roore elaborately 

to assert on b half i 
i to nbsoL®^ philosophy 

Philosophies of - ^Quality with the 
knshnan succeeded admV^^l ^ndha- 

W m hi, oJfcfTS’^Hkiyra"” 


I«odon 12, Cl ^ Unwin & Co Ltd 
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OUTLI^^ES followed it and the maBtorly 
tersene'^s and precision with which it 
covered nearly the sania field as 

Dr RadhaWshnan’s two sumptuous 

volumes won for it high and deserved 
praise Of Dr Das Gupta's great 
HiSTOEr OF INDUK PRILOSOPHy, four 
volumes have already come out but it is 
still incomplete And Dr Das Gupta's 
scheme is on lines very different from that 
of both Professors Radhaknshnan and 
Hinyanna Readers of Prof Hinyanna s 
Outlines felt deeply grateful indeed, 
when it appeared, but there were quite a 
largo number of them, and a far vaster 
body among the general public, who felt 
the need for a rather shorter and more 
‘ popular ’ account of the subject. Prof 
Hinyanna’s latest volume, is designed to 
m^et this need 

And most admirably does it jno©t this 
need Seldom has a hook been so 
cortootly entitled as Prof Hinyanna’s 
Essentials of Indian Philosophf It 

IS a masterpiece of concision and precision 
and a model of clarity And \t does 
more, within its limited scope, than his 
larger OUTLINFS in that it gives also a 
short and critical account of the 
philosophy of Sn Madhwa A slight 
reduction in price might make it even 
'a best-seller' in India 
Prof, Hinyanna in the first two 
chapters on early Indian thought reviews 
the bagvmvvags. of Vedio and 

Philosophy, tracing the gradual evolution 
of monotheism, monism therefrom and the 
subsequent transition to “ the systems " 
The treatment of the topics which 
anso i<!t far more concise than in his 
Outlines and involves, necessarily, 
considerable omissions but what one 
notes with pleasure is the stimulating 
freshness and unhackneyed quality of the 
approach achieved hero The discussion 
of the Karma doctnne is in particular a 
marvel of compression and clarity and is 
one of the most impressive restatements 
of that much misrepresented doctxme 
^of. Hinyanna points out very clearly 
that the law of Karma is not a blind 
meohamcal law but a law of ethical and 
moral respon«!ibiUty. Incidentally, it is 
m^nictivo to note Prof Hinyanna’s 

defimtion of the scope of Indian 


philosophic speculation As conceived in 
India, Prof Hinyanna says rightly on 
p 50, ' Philosophy is a criticism of values 
and its final aim is to determine what 
the uittmate value is ” Purther, Prof 
Hinyanna defends Indian philosophy 
against the charge frequently brought in, 
rather hghtheartedly by some western 
critics of being other worldly and 
pessimistic He points out that Indian 
thinkers proceeded on the basis that 
ultimate values were not mere ideals 
not relevant to the world of fact but 
that to them ‘ ought ' implied ‘ can ' and 
that they believed in thp ultimate 
goodness and rationality of the world 
though they sought ever higher levels 
of realization Tho section on the 

Bhagavad Gita here, as in the OUTLINES, 
iB one of tho very best discttssions of 
its teaching We venture to suggest 
that Prof Hinyanna should bring out, 
for the benefit of those to whom his 
discussion of the Gita and in particular 
of the meaning of disinterested activity 
in his two books has been so stimulating, 
a volume of studies in the Gita, 

elaborating many of tho ideas expressed 
so concisely heroin Prof Hinyanna 's 
reconciliation of tho absolutistio and 
theistio interpretation of the teaching of 
tho Gita, in essence sound and convincing 
would, in our opinion gain by a fuller 
statement of the theistic position Tho 
accounts which follow of tho Non-Vedic 
schools of Nyaya Yaisesika, Sankhya- 
Yoga, Purva Mimamsa in Chapters HI, 
IV, V and VI of the present volume 
are extremely skilful condensations of the 
relative chapters in the OUTLINES, except 
that the language herein is somewhat 
Simpler and loss technical 
The two chapters on Vedanta, one 
dealing with tho Absolutistio school and 
the other with the theistio are perhaps 
the best in the book Alike in their 
comprohensiveness and in their clarity 
and brevity, they are unsurpassable In 
particular Prof Hinyanna's torso clarific- 
ation of Sankara's position is valuable 
Sankara was too conscientious a scholar 
to twist texts or to ignore or invent 
^om to suit tho needs of his argument 
Ankara clearly recognizes two strands in the 
Upaiushads but thinks the recognition of 
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(lu'^lity therein merely a conco'scion to 
empirical thought Ho docsn t teach a Hro 
unity He only denio'’ tho many Ho doesn t 
afDrm tho One Instructivo al^o is 
Prof Hiriyanna s r futalion of tho 
current description of Sankara ns a 
m'^ro illusioni'^t and his reaffirmation 
of Sankara s c'l'sential roln in Indian life 
as a great moral reformer as well as being 
tho originator of a now movement in 
philo'jophv 

Dealing with other schools of Vedanta 
Prof Hmyanna does justice to Ramanuja 
and Aladhwa gi\ ng succinct accounts of 
thmr points of view Although he is an 
Advaitin of the school of Sankara there 
is an objectivity an intellectual honesty 
in tho statement of their positions and 
a conoientiousncss m criticism which w© 
wish were more widely evident in 
current expositions of these views by 
followers of Sri Ramanuja and Sn 
Madhwa Incidentally Prof Hmyanna 
points out that it is quite mistaken to 
regard Sn Ramanuja s point of view as 


qualified monism when it is not 
strictly speaking monism at all but 
moro nearly a qualified dualism 
As IS only prop^'r the section on Buddhism 
takes account of tho moro recent 
viows of the actual teaching of tho 
Buddha and m particular the view 
presented by Mrs Rhys Davids in her 
advanced MANUAL OF BUDDHISJI 
Prof Hmyanna accepts tho current 
MOW that Buddhism represents a new 
expansion not against but within 
Brahmanism involving less esotencism 
But IS Prof Hinvanna entirely right to 
imply that Brahmanism lays less ^re«s 
than Bu Idhi^m do s on realization 

and m knowing tho truth? It is 
very tem'’ranou« on tho part of any one 
to call m question any view on any 
field of Ind an Philosophical studies held 
by Prof Hmyanna But as Prof 
Hmyanna himself says ol«ewhero tho 
str ss IS always in all ancient Indian 
thought not on mere intellectual knowledge 
but on spiritual realization 




18th Century Indian Diplomatic Missions 

ll-TIPPU SULTAN'S EMBASSIES TO THE FRENCH 
By "LIBRA." 


T IPPU Sultan sont two embassies to 
France and m each case, Mysorean 
envoys sailed to Franco The first was 
sent from India in 1788 It consisted of 
five Mysore officials, Muhamad Dervish 
Khan, Aga Khan Akbar Ah Khan, 
Muhamad Usman Khan and Ghulam 
Sahib Forty of Tippu’s picked soldiers 
consisted the escort of the mission 
Muhamad Dervish Khan, as leader of 
the envoys, carried Tippu Sultan’s letter 
to Louis XVI. "the Rajah of the 
French The letter, after requesting 
French help went on to say 

I acknowledge the sublimity of yoiir 
constitution and as a proof of my sincerity 
j propose a treaty of alliance and 
fraternity which shall be for ever indis- 
soluble and shall bo founded on the 
principles of sincenty and good faith, 
xo tfto end that you and your nation with 
Smiii people may become one 

nt? V your enemies may be mine 
t^at ray 

^emies may be considered as yours 
Happy moment 1 The time has come 
deposit in the bosom of my 
thneio * hatred which I bear agamst 
Trmi oppressors of tho human race If 
an irt'i short time not 

Yraik^ remain in India 

the moans of 

tK e f* '^'yPPrfree Negroes With 
EnJllt, ‘‘’“’"I dreaded by the 

w" wilh!°“’®T'5' ‘•Pops of tho Ime. 

Tou villains Now 

not to fpPPr^^^Pti of my designs, delay 

pramisef S’" yP"® ■ hut make no 
promises which you cannot perform" 

It,,; r t" ^'ronoh with 

tho help of a Frenchman who was m 
^Qnngapatam at that time 
After many months m tho high seas, 

in touched Toulon safely 

>n o Preneh vessel Louis l,ad ordered 
*us foro^ eecrotary to reoe.vo them 


with all due pomp and ceremony befitting 
a king of Prance 

It was indeed a royal welcome that 
th“se Mysoreans got at tho port of their 
arrival French troops were drawn at 
the quay for theif escort into the town 
and amidst the booming of guns and the 
cheermgs of the crowd, they were led to 
their residences On that and the follow- 
ing evenings excellent entertainment was 
provided for them in the shape of 
fireworks, balls, ballets folk dances, operas 
and sham fights 

From Toulon the ambassadors of Tippu 
were taken m state to Pans Dervish 
Khan the chief was reclining on the 
cushioned seat of a coach of six 
resplendant with his gorgeous silken robes 
and diamond sot jewels The four others 
were in a coach drawn by four horses 
while the whole Mysore retinue followed 
on horseback 

On August 3, 1788. the King of Franco 
gave them an audience Tippus envoys 
s»t to the King’s secretary the Sultan’s 
Gifts The gifts did not make much 
impression on Louis as the follomng 
Mcount will reveal. It is from a French 
book Memoiras Da Betrand de MoIIeville 
J^ing Louis portion (of Tiddu Siilfnva' 

Antoinette’s) consisted 

partially filled with essence a n “ f 
perfumed powder-balls some 
mateUes ^and nothing more J 


scented 
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When Bertrand de Molloville (French 
Minister of State) presented these shabby 
eastern offerings, King Louis said to 
him laughing, 

"■\Vhat can Ido with all this trumpery? 
It seems fit only to dress dolls* But you 
have little girls who may bo pleased -with 
such, give It all to them 

■ But the diamonds sire ? • .urged 
Bertrand 


•Oh, they are mighty fine I’ replied 
Louis m a tone of mockery ‘Perhaps 
you would like them placed among the 
Jewels of the crown ? But you may take 
them too and wear them m your 
hat, if you like 


Eventually the queen would accept from 
tho bafflpd minister ot stile only a bottle 
of otto of roses and some of the fine 
hnon which had boon sent for King Louis 
The Kmg of France, though not pleased 
with Tippu s cheap gifts gave tho Mysore 
envoys a patient hearing He however 
could not give them any help because 
he himself was in troiihle He promised to 
do something later on but only a few years 
afterwards tho French Eoyolution came 
Tho envoys raturned to Mysore after 
an year m France According to "Tho 
History of the Mysore Empire ' a French 
Book, they were nssasmated by tho Sultan s 
servants on their return because they 
began to compare Saringapatam with tho 
splendours of Pans 


Tho second mission of Tippu Sultan t 
Franco was no premeditated affair 1 
was tho outcome of an accident to , 
French privateer Tho pnvatcer go 
^maged In a storm and put to Mangalor 
tor repairs It was under tho commam 
of a Frenchman named Eipaud who haile, 
from the French Wand ot Maudlins 


Ripaud when conversing with Mir 
Ghulatn Ah (the legless ambassador to 
Turkey) boasted that ho was an influential 
officer at Mauritius and that he had 
voyaged to Mangalore to learn the wishes 
of Tippu and arrange for the transport 
of French soldiers who were ready to sail 
and help the Sultan in driving out their 
common enemy from India 


Ghulam Ah introduced Ripaud to Tippu 
and tho latter had a talk with him 
Though the Sultan at once knew that 
tips Frenchman of rude manners was no 
officer of rank hut an imposter, ho thought 
of obtaining some sort of semoe from 
him Accordingly he arranged to purchase 
the ship and sending it with merchandise 
and some of this envoys to the Isle of 
France (Mauritius) to ascertain the truth 
of Ripaud s statements 

apaud was retained at Tippu's court 
bought from him for R» 17 000 It 

™”i.pT.r.:“'r£ 

merchants Two nf fi, '^‘^tuisea ns 
to XT ^ to return 

others were directntl lo .a «niie tno 

uirectcU to proceed to Pari<? 

wrrHir;'‘- — -- 

of ’’rte “ir ‘ho oaptam 

.nd r aotd /‘“I Seringapatam 

.1 M“”e-'loio-but on the night 

from ‘m™i“’ Po-ud rt 
heart of “angalore and was never 

fc^ti ? ‘h” had given 

Stat m^hr-*'" a hands 
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-Tippu Sultan, when he hoard of this 
absconding, ordered Ripaud to take the 
place of Pernaud and proceed with the 
envoys to Mauritius. 

The Sultan's ship sailed in October 
1797. The moment it left the shores 
of Mangalore, Ripaud, backed by all the 
members of the crow, surprised tho 
Mysoreans and at tho point of the pistol 
demanded from them Tippu’s letter to 
the authorities at Mauritius. When these 
letters were surrendered, Ripaud opened 
them and seeing that there was no 
complaint against him, safely returned 
them to the envoys and though ho had 
treated them with tho utmost barbarity, 
ho landed them safely on January 19, 
1798 at Port Louis, General Malarito, the 
Governor of that island, on learning that 
these were envoys to him from tho court 
of the great Sultan of Mysore, received 
them with all republican courtesy and 
had them convoyed to his house under a 
salute of 150 guns. 

Tho despatches of Tippu Sultan revealed 
tho; terras of a treaty to bo concluded 
between tho government of Mysore and 
the administration of Mauritius. Tippu, 
on hearing Ripaud’s story, had assumed 
though with a great deal of doubt, that 
‘launtius contained an army of 30,000 
Africans and 10,000 Europeans who were 
^ady to sail to India, This army of 
40,000 soldiers was to bo joined with 
lippu s 60,000 and tho combined armies 
Were “to take Goa from tho Portuguese, 
BomKay from tho British. to razo Madras 
to tho ground, and to conquer Bengal, 
llto Mahrattas and tho Deccan.’’ But 
tho envoys -woro bitterly disappointed to 
loam that no force of Africans and 
Europeans was ready to sail to India 
tthd fight thfr British. * - 


General Malarite, on seeing the Sultan's 
envoys so sorely disappointed, agreed to 
do his best for them. Accordingly, ho 
decided to send two frigates to Paris to 
convey tho Sultan’s envoys to that place. 
Meanwhile he issued a proclamation for 
enlisting volunteers for the Sultan’s service. 

The envoys of Tippu personally 
assisted in recruiting volunteers for Tippu, 
but not with any success. On the day 
previous to the sailing of their ship to 
India, only 99 persons enrolled themselves 
and with them the two envoys returned 
to Mangalore. 


Iho throe other envoys of tho Sultan, 
accompanied by Dubso, a sea-captain, 
proceeded from Mauritius to Paris whoro 
they were received well by the Executive 
Directory, who forwarded their plan for 
alliance with Tippu to Napolean. 
Napolean, in reply to the embassy's 
proposals, sent this letter to Tippu: ^ 

ar" ^ a y > Equality I— Bonaparte 
i^atianal Convention, 

Sultan, our greatest fnend, Tippo Sahib 
Head-quarters at Cairo, 7th Pluvioso 7th 
year of tho Republic, one and indivisible. 

You have already been informed of my 
amval on the borders of tho Red Sea, with 
an invincible army, full of the deshrof 

S embrace this oppor- 

hav^of ‘ho desire I 

nave of being informed by you bv the 
way of Muscat and Mooha.^as' to you? 
political situation. lo your 

somr?ntellig™ 50^®? 

P0^Je7anfles4"'t‘f 

bmiight to Tip;;“o "S “d 

Nelson in the Battle of tho^ Nile 
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By MR WILSON HARRIS, m p 
Editor of "The Spectator" (London) 


' I 'HERE IS, I boliovo, nothing in any 
PaTliament of tho world comparable 
to Question Time in tho Briti«ih House 
of Commons In seveial national Chambers 
formal interpellations on some question 
of immediate importance can bo addressed 
to the Head of the Government or to a 
particular Mimcter But these are 
comparatively rare and stand outside the 
normal Order of busmess Something 
closely re<;embbng this happens in tho 
British House of Lords 

But in the House of Commons questions 
are an essential feature, and a highly 
important feature, of each sitting on four 
out of five Parliamentary days a week 
(There is only a short sitting on Fridays 
and questions are not included) On every 
other day a full hour—or to be precise 
some 55 minutes, because tho first five 
minutes aro occupied by prayers— is 
devoted to questions to Ministers, questions 
on subjects important and unimportant 
local and national or for that matter 
international, which any Member, whatever 
his party, has the right to put 

Tho questions vary m character 
Sometimes the questioner is genuinely 
seeking information Sometimes he « 
trying to make party capital, sometimes 
to draw attention to a real or imagined 
^levance Sometimes it is an opportunity 
for importing a touch of humour into 
normally dull or serious proceedings 
Tho institution as a whole is regarded 
by overyono. oven by the Ministers who 
sometimes suffer under it, a, being of 
immense value It enables Members to 
inform themselves on tho reasons for 
1*' an ofTectivo 


executive action. It 


safeguard against any arbitrary proceed- 
mgs by Ministers It has, in fact, been 
described by n foremost British historian 
as a fifth freedom to bo added to tho 
four popularized by President Hoosovell. 

GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT 
Like most British institutions. Question 
Time del eloped gradually Till about a 
hundred and fifteen years ago questions 
in tho House of Commons were as 
infrequent as interpellations in various 
European Parliaments 
It was in 1835 that notice of a question 
was first printed, and m 1849 that 
questions were first given a regular place 
on what ,s called tho Order Papor-the 
dady programme of business m tho House 
But questions „t that time were not 
numerous For a while they only 

averaged about one a day In 1880, the 
average was 13 a day, m 1900 the 
number had ris»n to 41 Now they are 
nearly three times as many 
How. It naturally be asked can 

m l “ 'l'''>stions bo dealt with 

less than an hour, partieulnrly as a 

fXw'S ^taost always 

which ’'"■’■’’“"'ODlanos," about 

ou tho 0. 7 , ' “'"y 

™imu .h i " I am 

out of a lot 1 ooeslion reached 

»t or a total of 109 on the paper avas 

» ~d 

-‘H the printed Tepo?':; 
proceedings Tho mifia« r 

which will clearly „orh “ 

>1 ho chooses h„,q .7 „ 
that It w,n ‘•'a hapa 

“ l>'Bher on tho list 
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another day and be answered orally, but 
as a rule he is content with a written 
reply 

RULES 

There have, of course, to bo rules 
governing Question Time In order to 
ensure that the appropriate Mmisters 
Will be in thier places to give answers, 
Questions to particular Departments are 
allotted to particular days On Wedne^^days, 
for example, questions may be addressed 
to the Foreign Secretary, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Minister of Defence the 
Minister of Food, the representative of 
the Admiralty (the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is m the House of Lords) or 
the Postmaster General , on Thursdays 
to the Minister of Education, the Secretary 
lor Commonwealth Relations the President 
of the Board of Trade the Homo Secretary 
the Minister of Agriculturo, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the Minister of Health 
ond the Minister of National Insurance, 
and so on 

Questions to the Prime Minister, Oh 
the general policy of the Government 
a’’ distinct from purely departmental 
activities. appear (if there arc any) 
every day, and the Pnmo Minister is 
expected to bo there to answer them 
In recent years questions have become 
so numerous that they are rationed , no 
One may have more than three questions 
on the paper on any particular day, 
but there is nothing to prevent a Member 
from puttmg three on each day of a 
whole Pirliament 

Every question must bo handed in to 
the appropriate official at least two days 
before an answer is expected It is of 
course, necessary that the Minister 
concerned should have sufficient time to 
prepare his reply, which often mvolvos 


a great deal of enquiry' and research 
Actually the answer is prepared not by 
the Minister himself, but by some of 
tho chief officials of his department , 
for it IS essential that the answer shall 
be complete and accurate, though some 
tunes it IS so drafted as to conceal 
facts which for one reason or another 
the department does not want to disclose 


SUPPLEMENTARIES 

That is where the Supplementary Ques* 
tion comes in When the question printed 
on the paper has been answered not only 
the original questioner but any other 
Member m the House can rise in his 
place and put a supplementary question 
on the same subject That constitutes a 
80 \ere test for the Minister His original 
answer has been carefully prepared for 
him, but he must deal at once and 
immediately with supplementary questions, 
of which by the nature of things no 
notice IS given 


H-vo.xuii put in tjtie 

week m which I am wntmg, to tho 
Colonial Secretary about the number of 
students at Makerere College, m Uganda 
who are studying agrioulture The answer 
CTven was that there are 16 The questioner 
then asked whether that number was not 
unsatistaotonly small, m view of tho 
importance of agriculture in Africa The 
Colonial Secretary explained what steps 

Another Member asked whether tho 
incentues offered were proving effective 
The Ctolomal Secretary said it was too 
nrly to say A third wanted to know 
whether more active steps could not bo 
taken I„ answer to that appropriate 
assurances were given npiupriate 

That IS a comparatively simple sot of 

-pplementaries The same day a qnrsln 
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regarding the retention or nhohtion of 
Kational Service (.Con'cnption) gave nse 
to a regular interrogatory argument m 
vrhich the original que'^tioner a'lked one 
supplementary and three other Members 
jomed If this go“s on too long the 
Speaker can always end it and often 
doss by calling the next question The 
Speaker him«elf n^ver disallows que«5tions 
once they hive been printed on the Order 
Pap'*r hut many never get printed at all 
and tnerefore arc not put because they 
have hoen disallowed in advance on some 
technical ground by the Gierke of the 
House to whom they have to be submitted 
A. question for example must not simply 
a^k for information which is already 
availahlo m some official document It 
must not bo sq framed as to constitute 
an QTgumont It must not cover the same 
ground as some other question which has 
been answered recently It must not 
concern the conduct of a Judge or other 
magistrate A good many questions are 
stopped on these or similar ground® But 
experienced Members show con«idorablo 
Ingenuity in so framing their questions 
as to evade the restrictions 
bO ABUSE 

Without fairly strict supervisKm by the 
Speaker and his officials Question Time 
might easili he abused. As things are, 
it rarely is If a Labour Member in the 
present Parliament asks the Munster of 
Labour vhatwas the numberof unemployed 
in 1943 ns compared v>ilh 1938 (when 
the Conser^atlvcs were in power) everyone 
knons quite v,ell that ho is not genumely 
peeking information but trying to score a 
party , but tho question is perfectly m order 
Similarly if a Conservative Member 
asks the Minister of food why he bought 
Algerian wine, why he sold it again, whom 


he sold it to and whether he made a 
profit on the transaction he is not really 
interested m Algerian wine qt all, but in 
exposing what ho considers an error of 
judgment, on the Minister of Food's part 
In the same way questions by one of the 
few pacifist Members on the cost of tho 
British Army manoeuvres in Germany, or 
of the reinforcements sent to Hong Kong, 
are well understood to be put for merely 
propaganda purposes But no one challenges 
such use of Question Time 

Very rarely Mmisters refuse answers to 
questions If troop or fleet movements 
are concerned the answer may well be 
(though not often m peace*time) . " It 

would not be in the public interest to 
give the information asked for ’ 
SALVTABT EFiTOT 

Question Time may bo regarded as a 
searchlight turned on tho activities of 
Ministers On Mmisters themselves it has 
a most salutary effect m compellmg them 
so to conduct themselves as to be able 
to meet successfully criticism that may 
be directed at them any day from any 
quarter in tho form of a Parliamentary 
Question To Members of the House, 
particularly thoso who do not often take 
an active part in actual debates, it gives 
an opportunity of raising questions of 
public importance, especially questions of 
concern to thoir own constituents and 
incidentally of getting their names into 
the Office Report 


r.a^«r 


Listener ‘ Of course wafer’ 
Lecturer " R ght t \N hy 1 • 
LiBtcner s ' Because be ■ aes " 



FROM MY NOTEBOOK 

By “ BEE ’’ 


YARROW UNVISITED 
Wordsiiorth ivrote a number of poems 
the scene of which is laid upon the 
banks of Yarrow. The poet in him was 
thrilled as mu''h bij the thought of Yarrow 
as by the sight of his “ Winsome Harrow.” 
Many a time he had gone eery near the 
scene hut would not ‘ turn into the dale of 
Yarrow. ” Why 9 Not because “ there were 
thousand such elsewhere as worthy of 
your wonder. *’ But because he had a 
vision of his own. "Ah! Why should we 
undo it 9" Such was the delicacy of his 
'feeling for Yarrow. 

Tho swan on still St. Mary's lake 
^oat double, swan and shadow ! 

We will not see thorn ; will not go. 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There such a place as Yarrow. 

Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown 1 
U must, or wo shall rue it ; 

Wo have a vision of our own ; 

Ah, why should we undo it ? 

^sasured dreams of time’s long past, 
Wo ill keep them, winsome Marrow I 
wo'ro there altho' ‘tis fair, 

•I will be another Yarrow I 

If care with fileeting years should come 
Ana wandering seem but folly, — 
ohould we bo loth to stir from homo, 

^id yot bo melancholy ; 

E Will sooth us in our sorrow 
nat earth has something yet to show, 

The bonny Holms of Yarrow. 


YARROW VISITED 

At last in Sept. 1S14 he did visit 
the stream. And what a sight t His vision 
of Yarrow was more than justified. He saw 
the blue sly bending over the Yarrow vale and 
rich groves of lofty stature " with Yarrow 
winding through the pomp of cultivated 
nature” ; and ?ic was thrilled to find that 
what appeared so fair to his imagination. 


Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation. ' 

Such was the poet's rapture when he 
found himself on the bonny banks of Yarrow. 
It ts difficult to choose between "Yarrow 
Unvisted" and “ Yarrow Visited.” 


is this—Yarrow— ? this -the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished, 

So faithfully, a waking dream ? 

An image that has perished ? 

O that some minstrel's harp wore near 
To utter notes of gladness, * 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadness 1 


silvery current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

Md thro her depths, St Mary's lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of thoso hills 
is m the mirror slighted. 


;Du^^ou _that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in tho light of day 
-Her delicato creation ! 


Again during a tour in Scotland and 
on the English border in ttia autumn of 
U31 he revisited his loved stream in company 
«.-dh^muel Rogers and the great Minstrel 
of the Border-Waiter Scott. In th^ 
memorial verses written to celebrate the 
occasion the poet said : 

^ TFc made a day of happy hours. 

Our happy days recalling. 


A CHILD 

earth can offer to deolininK man 
Brings hope with it, and forwatd--Tooki„g 
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THE GREAT LOVER 

mat do pods sing about? Sunsets and 
roses and n oonlit glades and little cltldren 
and partings and death are all subjects of 
poetry All flat ts beautiful in life and 
nature end tie coming of young loie and 
ronanic in He stale arc ft tleues for 
Lcrse S t beantj and loveliness are not 
in tie oljeds alone and modern poetry 
seeks beauty in He mud norm as tn He 
Mtlkj TI aj Eupert Brooke sang of saucers 
andcups andlis muse gate H rtUtng stgnt 
ficance to sucl commonplace tlings as 
brcadcriist and blankets Listen to H is 
poen of praise—He uaj fa glonfes ah 
He Hings le loicd 
I ha\o been so great a lover 
Shall I not crown them with immortal praiso 
Whom I have loved who have given mo 
dared with mo 

High Secrets 

Bo for their sakes I loved cro I go hence 
And to keep loyalties young I U wnte 
those names 
Golden for Ever 
These I have loved 
White plates and cups clean gleaming 
Ringed with blue lines and feathery 

faery dust 

Wet roofs beneath the lamplight the 

strong crust 

Of friendly bread and many tasting food. 
Then the cool kindliness of sheets that soon 
Smooth away trouble , and the rough 


male kiss 

Of blankets the keen 
Unpas.Monpd beauty of a eroat machine 
The 1 era-on of hot watop furs to touch . ’ 
Tho good smell of old clothes and 
other such 


Dear Name*! 

And thousand other throngs to mo ! 

—T! rough Literature to Life Cassell 


THIS IS ^AR 

May I toll you in a simple parable what 
I think this war is doing for us ? I know 
a valley in tho north of Wales between 
the Mountains and the Sea — a beautiful 
Valley snug comfortable sheltered from 
the mountains from all the bitter blasts 
It was very enervating and I remember 
how the boys were m tho habit of climb 
mg tho hill above the village to have a 
glimpse of tho great mountains in the 
distance and to be stimulated and freshened 
by the breezes which came from the hill 
tops and by the great spectacle of that 
Valley Wo have been living m a sheltered 
Valley for generations we have been 
too comfortable too indulgent many 
perhaps too selCsh and tho stem band of 
fate has scourged us to an elevation when 
no can seo the great everlasting things 
that matter for a nation-the great peaks 
of honour we have forgotten-Duty 
Patriotism and-clad m glittering white- 
the great pinnacle of Sacrifice pointing like 
a rugged finger to heaven We shall 

long as the men and women of this 
generation lest thev -wpII .. 
heurls Iho .mugo 

peaks whose Ereat mountam 

through Europo 

convulopons of u “ «»> 

Lloyd George 
Aug 6 1914 

^:pitaph 

J^OSQ on a day when 

In an hour when P'-t,.*? "®aven was falling 

PuraoodtLTr toundal.ons fled 

Ahd.„„h.he.P~^““-Slad 

What God abandoned iv, stay 

ffoiisesman 



CHURCHILL-A MAN OF DESTINY* 

BY MR. V. KRISHNA RAO 


'"T^HE British Parliamentary Election 
^ Propaganda is in full swing and 
the 23rd -of February will decide the issue. 
All the three major parties — the Socialists, 
Conservatives and the Liberals have entered 
the contest with the maximum number of 
candidates. It might be remembered that 


Conservatives succeed. The Conservatives 
under Churchill hold that Labour has 
gone far on the wrong road and if the 
further step is not resisted, the future 
is one of disaster. And Churchill has 
begun a raging campaign. His latest 
stunt is a peace-poser. If he is called 


as. recently recon- 
stituted the total 
p a r 1 i a m e ntary 
strength is 625 and 
each party is 
practically c o n - 
testing every seat, 
even the Liberals 
having put forth 
450 candidates. 

The election 
manifestoes offer 
very interesting Winston Churchill 

psychological studies. Labour offers 
full employment, social security for ©very 
one, completion of fuU-nationahsation, 
consolidation of industries already nation- 
alised, extension of industrial democracy, 
completion of steel nationalisation and 
cement, Sugar refining, cold storage 
industries. The conservatives are no 
less emphatic. Their programme is : no 
more nationalisation, denationalisation 
■whore possible, maximum relaxation of 
present control, reduced taxation by 
curbing Government spending, abolition of 
directed labour, more private building, 
strengthening of commonwealth links and 
Imperial priorities in trade. The evidence 
cf conflict in the programme is evident 
und there wil l be much undoing, if the 

,, *^'3 article was received on February 20, 
ree days before the General Elections lo 
England. IVhother the Tones win or lose the 
nistoric position of Churchill as war time leader 
IS secure m the story of oatioos — E d. 1 It. 
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to power again, he says, he will meet 
Stalin for a peace-talk. The Britisher, 
as much of the rest of the world, is war- 
weary, and the bait is tempting. But is 
not the sentijnent strange on the part of 
one who took the Labour Government 
to task for not having taken up the 
atom bomb and considered the failure as 
one of its extraordinary lapses ? 

Churchill is not a wizard like Lloyd George 
but is none the less, a man of infinite 
resources and his eloquence, is still capti- 
vating and may achieve much. He has 
proved to be a man of destiny 
and his life has been full of 
adventures. / 

Winston Churchill is a scion of the 
house of Marlborough. His father Eandolph, 
was the third son of the 7th Duke of 
MarlborouBh, He married an American 
beauty. Miss Jennie Jerome of New rork 
in April 1874 and -Winston was bom 
on 30th November 1874. (Note the 
hurry with which he came into the 
world 1 ) 


In his father's eyes, the youth was 
not promising and was therefore meant 
for the army. At seven, he was sent to 
a school at Ascot, where ho was remembered 
as a naughty child. H. G. Wells reoord- 
mg his impressions of OhurohiH's youth 
notes. "There are times when the evil 
spmt immes upon him and then l' can 
raly think of him an intractable little' 
hoy. a mischievous dangerous little boy, 
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a knee worthy little boy At school 
ho IS said to have ostnctod sugar from 
the pantry for ■ahich he was chastised 
He is also alleged to have kicked his 
Headmasters straw hat to ribbons 
Ho was taken seriously ill when ho 
was 8 years of ago and was sent to a 
private school at Brighton where ho 
stayed for 3 years Even then ha indulged 
m juvenile journalism criticism and mock 
fights Howas irrepresBive and clamoured 
for a holiday on the occasion of the 
Queen s Jubilee uiging that a jubilee 
comes only once m a school hoys life 
Ho went to Harrow in 1888 where al«:o 
ms mischievous tendency was in e\idence 
He IS alleged te have ducked L S Amery 
into the bath because of his dimmitivo size 
a boy he had a remarkable memory 
and could repeat 1200 lines of Macaulay s 
Lays Ho was good at essay and history 
His self consciousness and memory ha\e 
been marked My father is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and I mean to be the 
same one day I shall be a soldier of 
course when there is any fighting to be 
done After that I shall huvo a shot 
at politics 

Ho loft Horrow lowaris the onj of 
18M ond entered Sandhurst m June I833 
While ho was thus seenrmg a earoer for 
himsol his father Eandnlph died at Cam. 
in 1834 Churehill joined a regiment at 
Aldershot ml835 and desired actiro^ 
At that time there was a revolt at Cuba 
and ho sought to participate in the suppres 
Sion At tho same timo he also secured 
a cemmission from a Newspaper offi^ 
as a eorrespondent at f 5 n letter 

He returned to England m ISOKwu 
the 4th Hussars wherein ho was npllt'a 
tw subaltorn was ordered fr. ^ ^ 
ghnrehill accompanied it ,0 Indm 


spent ft good time of it at Bangalore and 
Ooty where tho salubrious climate inspired 
him into literary activity and he began 
a novel Savrola which was completed 
when he returned homo on leave 
At about this lime Lord Kitchnor led 
an expeditionary force to the Nile and 
Churchill sought a commission therein. 
He had an added capacity as a represen 
talive of tho llornmg Post His oxpericnees 
at Cairo and his romances among tho 
dervishes and his part m the famous 
battle of Omdurman m 1893 are separately 
recorded m a book of his Ho returned 
home and attempted to enter polities in 
the House of Commons His services on 
the d fferent theatres of war and his 
reports of the incidents as a waroorres 
pondent had drawn sufficient publicity 
nbout him The J>m(p ^ay 

had a notice of him At the rate 
Churchill js going ,iere will hardly be 
rwm for him in Parliament at thirty or 
m England at forty 
Churchill came agam ,0 
polo won the oup a„d hit a hierarv 
success the p„bbca.mn of h.s S 

W Mer™"’ where 

tarsh ®it.eism-a way to pnblie.ly The 
book was dedicated to LnH Qoi i, 

vt olfel'^; ~ P conservative 
evidence of hi<! u- 1 - "^here you have 

iis reference to the^Erd” 

composed of Radical party aa 
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established reputation as a war corres* 
pondent easily got him also a commission 
from the Morning Post and he set out to 
the scene along with the commander of the 
South African Field force. 

Churchill had the most savoury experience 
of his life in South Africa. The armoured 
Car which he accompanied dashed down 
a gradient against a rock. The ambushed 
Boers rained shells and bullets. A Bholl 
burst near Churchill but it hit the driver 
and spared Churchill — destiny ? Churchill’s 
splendid heroism helped the escape of the 
soldiers but he was taken prisoner and 
led to Pretoria. After 3 weeks of stay 
when he diverted himself with Carlyle's 
Frcdehick the Great, and Mill on 
DlBERTr, ho escaped from the prison under 
the hat of a Dutch clergyman follow 
prisoner. Ho evaded the sentry, dashed to 
the wall of the prison, slipped into a garden, 
skulked to a railway station, climbed 
into a civilian train and hid himself 
under the sacks. What hair breath 
escapes and how many men under such 
circumstances have been snuffed out of 
existence by a fatal accident I To what 
do Caesar and Alexander owe the infinite 
^oatnoss of their renown, if not to 
ortune. asked Montaigne. "In tho 
course of tho many and extreme dangers 
0 which he was exposed I do not 
remember that Caesar was over wounded. 
A thousand have fallen in lesser dangers 
than tho Jeast pf those ho passed through.” 

Tho story of his escape read like a 
romance and ho was acclaimed a hero 
tu England. The Oldham working men 
who defeated him at tho polls, sought him 
now as their candidate, offered him their 
votes and chose him their represontativo at 
the next election. Churchill was hardly 26 
nnd ho took his seat in Parliament. 


Before Parliament began its sittings 
Churchill sailed for New York on a short 
lecture tour. There he was sponsored by 
that^ great American humorist— Mark- 
Twain. Here is his oharaotoristio intro- 
duction of Churchill to an audionoo. 

The lecturer tonight is Mr. Winston 
Churchill. By his father he is Z 
Englishman. By his mother ho is an 
American. Behold a perfect gentleman ” 
Churohill was back in London in time 
to fate his seat in Parliament on the 
23rd January 1901. His maiden speech 
was made m the course of the debate 
on the South African war and was 
appreciated by Chamberlain and Asquith. 

_ Differences rose between him and his party ’ 
m the matter of free trade and ChurohUI 
urned towaris Liberalism. Personal ambi- 
tions over-ride party principles. Was it 

Zt t^ZTT Englishmen 

that they had no eternal principles but 
only eternal interests 1 

larlt'’ witnessed 

large land-slides and the Tory p^rty 

finally got defeated. The newl7 tumid 
Liberal, Churohill got into P.arllament 
representing Manchester. He wo. ? 
a Privy Councillor m 1907. 

The then Premier Campbell-Bannerman 
who governed Ireland with ? 

Aso^-th snnoeedod by Mr 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. f”®®' 
The Miners Eight-hour Bill the .Sm.ii 
Holdings Bill, Old Age Persons Ll the 
Wnsiog Bill, and the Hduoation Bm 
were some of the legislativn „ . ’ 

which were effectively spoi,”“ ' 

Churchill He had bv by 

himself an abiding pTacr™'"^ 

fiovomance of tho \ounC Ho 
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now 34 years of age September 1908 
witnessed the mamage of Churchill with 
Miss Clementine Honer daughter of 
Col H M Honer K C B They met in a 
friends house and fell m love at first 
sight They were married at St Margarets 
Church Westminster 
Churchills change of party led to a 
contmued and increasing association with 
Lloyd George Each of them was 
dynamic and each could call out thunder 
by himself They now combined for 
sensational issues and earned out a senes 
of Budget succe<!ses by a well conceived 
attack on the unroformed House of Lords 
Churchill was offered the Viceroyalty 
of India in succession to I^rd Mmto but 
he doclinod the office He declined it 
ogam 11 years later when Lloyd George 
renewed the offer He felt the office 
too small for him 

Mr Asquith made him the Home 
Soorctary It was during this ponod 
that the German menace began to take 
shape Germany was building her fleet 
It was a chal'engo to the British 
supremacy of the seas The pacifists 
did not suspect Gorman designs and 
were perhaps for a friendship with her 
But the uncanny instinct of Churehill 
detected danger ahead and began to 
sound his warnings The nation must 
be awakened Tbe enemy also should bo 
scared The British Navy he proclaimed 
IS to us a necessity and from some 
points of view the Gernan Navy ,s to 
them more in the nature of a luxury 
But naval power involves British cxisteuM 
It 1 , existence to us ,t is expansion to 
them This speech must have mixed 
fury m Germany Ho made meticulo“ 
calcuaticns on the relative strength of 
Germany and France and their possibte 


movements 'ind chances of success or 
failure o\cry day and every week, in the 
event of a clash and drew up a detailed 
programme which o\ontually proved 
prophetic Asquith v.as very much struck 
by it and invited Churchill to leave the 
Home Office and take over the Admiralty 
and organise the war staff Churchill 
accepted the offer and brought tremendous 
enthusiasm to the task The mcfficionts 
were elunmated the experienced were 
recalled to duty the seamen s pay was 
increased naval aviations encouraged and 
speeded up The fleet was sh-fted from 
coal to oil fuel and to provide for all 
contigenei » a controlling share of the 
Anglo Persian Oil Company was purchased 
ong range lo mch guns were raanu 
factured and fast division battle ships 
created-a regular armament race In 
the years between ion and 1913 the 
'jgilanco and foresight of Churchill com- 
pletely organised tne Admiralty to meet the 
Challonge of 1914 Compolent oritico are 
of opinion that but for Churchill the 
La had a 

came O'™ m WU The war 

r„dL^ oxpoditiomi to Antwerp 

Them f'*" f““’dond m.ecamcd 

»nd ChrJhn “>0 Cabinet 

and (aurchiU was thmwn out Churchill 

?rr: “ 

tho Prime M.msteV h'^ 

London as M * ^ recalled to 

-lay while m ttl tr One 

-enl for Chnrehill he"?'" ’’ j 

hot tho General was ni n "" 

Churchill returned 

found his due m f chagrin ho 

dug out completely demolished 
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by a Gorman shell Was it chanco or 
dostmy that saved him? 

The interregnum between the two wars 
is a long spoil and a period of wilderness 
for Churchill How he occupied the 
period is summed up by a writer 
During the 1930’s he wrote trifles for 
newpapors and magazines, gambled 
furiously at Monte Carlo, played the stock- 
market The paintings ho made at this 
time are the record of an aimless 
wandering — Landscapes of the Riviera 
Dutch canals Norwegian fjords He 
completed the four volume ‘ Life of 
Marborough,” his ancestor No other 
writer in England except Shaw surpassed 
his oamings of 100,000 dollars a year 
The injustices of the Treaty of Versailles 
worked out a reaction Hitler rose to 
PO^or and was consolidating his nation 
a final trial of strength with tho 
victors of tho 1st war England was 
war-woary Her statesmen wore short- 
sighted Tho Oxford graduates resolved 
not to fight for king or country 
The Official trend was one of 
nppeasoraent True to his instinct, 
Churchill scented danger and gave his 
warnings “ All these bands of sturdy 
Tuetonio youth, marching through the 
streets and roads of Germany with the 
light of desire in their eyes, are not 
looking for status They are looking for 
Weapons ’ War came when England was 
^iJippmg Chamberlain could only wave 
his Umbrella of peace True to pattern, 
Germany ran through Belgium and 
Holland Franco was collapsing The 
Chamberlain sands ran out Churchill 
came to the rescue at tho head of a 
Coalition How he whipped up tho nation 
into hectic activity, sustafnod their 
ontnusiasm by his inspired harangues and 


secured his allies, aro matters of recent 
history The co-operation offered by his 
critics and political opponents throughout 
the period, is a tribute to his capacity 
and genius If riding the whirlwind 
and directing the storm was true of any 
one man, it was true of Churchill 
America was none too enthusiastic for 
participation in the war at the earlier 
stages Perhaps Pearl Harbour gave her 
the decision Tho first German assault 
gave Russia a faint Russia must bo 
assisted if she is to hold on France 
had to be kept under good humour to 
prevent her further betrayal Japan had 
to be restrained in the East India was 
resentful and had to be guarded The 
creation of a third front was imperative 
to divert German concentration m Russia 
Koosovolt, though sympathetic, was 
calculating Any other statesman, less 
colossal, would have quailed before tho 
^tuation Churchill was God s gift to 
Britain Ho won tho war for her and 
saved her face But tho sequel has 
fer He had triumphantly 

doclared Tho daywill corns when the 
W bolls will ring again throughout 
Europe and when viotonous nations will 
plan and build in justice and freedom a 
house of many mansions where there 
will be mom for all " His plan has 
miseamod and cold war has sot in 
There is fear in tho heart of every 
nation and devastation everywhere Ers^ 

Hir es AH “ftor as 

Sa to'^Toh from 

lalta to Teheran have dissolved into 

s travo attempts at 
a bahnoo of power m Europe have 
proved futile The United Nations 
Organisation does not seem to bo quite 
m its mind and it will have 1e 
prow more disinterested if it is to nln-o- 

of the world Meanwhile tho nations a™ 



INDO-PAKlSTAN TRADE DEADLOCK 

THE JUTE, COTTON AND THE COAL TANGLE 
Hr KAMAL KUMAR GHOSH, M \ , F R ECON S, (LOND ) 


W ITH the Standstill Agreement of 
1947, allowing free movement of 
goods across the border both the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakiston began 
hopefully soon after the Partition. But 
Emcotho\ery beginning the Indo-Pakistani 
trade relations havo been attended with 
anxiety Even during the brief period of the 
Agreement ending on February 29, 1948, 
the Smd Government imposed restrictions 
on tho movement of a largo number of 
comraoditice and tho protests of tho Govern- 
ment of India to the Government of 
Pakistan did not result in their repeat 
Not finding satisfaction m India’s reply 
to demand for a share of tho rovonuo 
earned from the export duty on raw 
juto at tho port of Calcutta, Pakistan 
imposed an export duty on raw juto 
India, on tho other hand pressed for a 
comprehensuo and reasonable long-term 
settlement in respect of matters relating 
to tho freedom of trade and commerce 
Doopito these efforts licencing and 
tariff rc«tnctions on trado between tho two 
countries came into force on March 1,1948 
Then came in ^ucecssinn, Calcutta Agree- 
ment of April 1948 and tho Karachi 
Agreement of May, 1948, -ahich ucro 
revm%ed m another intor-Domimon Con- 
fen, nco m Delhi during December tho 
same year 


Thc^i. *ort-tcnn oEroomont. 
'vclcomcd by tho Govomraent of Indit 
%xh.ot, oornmued ,t, clTcilo to ,ecnro „ 
ors-tenn und<.„lo„d.„E covenns tado 
Hr ft, Bonornl. ond r™ goto ond „„ 
cotton ond thetr prodocto yorl.cuhir 
ihee efforts appeared to bo b-arme fniit 
in thf. middle of 1949 when following a 
meeting of the Finance Ministers tho 


two Dominions, an agreement was reached 
m favour of lowering export duty on 
important consumer goods 
When howeyer, agreement reached m 
these formal dtscusstons were attempted 
to be embodied in formal agreements 
b“ttycen the tiro Governments, for reasons 
best known to itself, the Pakistan 
Government found itself unable to agree 
to retain a clause relating to tho long- 
term and comprohonsivs agreement in 
regard to production, manufacture and 
rale of jute and cotton 


lodft T conference in Judo 

1949 India sought to correct her adverse 
Manoo of trade which had developed 
Under the new agreement Pakistan agreed 

and 450,000 bales of raw cotton India on 
her part demanded a large provision of 

which agecd to take 150,000 bales 
But m the purchase of raw jute, India 

Not o^?y has“°th'““,"’r''“"“- 

1 -iw 1..1 la fresh purchase of 

^^000 b but the 

have b ^ “ ’’""^bosed before devaluation 
hav^ been withheld by Pakistan Moreover, 

tTnlCZlrr ““ 

hold-up IS part of ;“d'Tr™'’* 
to makn fV, ^ ^ dohberato policy 

m.l.,d.mc„,t „„dt™om'’','tf‘“" 

Juto nt thn * compel them to buy 
Bo^nl by the Jute 


tho agreed n„r,f-a lallmg boloi^ 
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camo to a head on November, 12, 1949, 
when India was put on the list of 
countries from which no import of cotton 
textiles was to be obtained by Pakistan. 
Further, the Indo-Pakistani trade 
statistics for November, the third month 
since devaluation, showed unusually heavy 
imports of essential goods such as coal, 
asbestos, cement sheets and sea salt 
from India by Pakistan under the Exchange 
of Commodities Agreement between the 
countries. This is an indication of 
Pakistan’s intention, at the time when 
jute dolivorios to India were hold up, of 
obtaining as much essential commodities 
from India as possible. During this period, 
Pakistan did not lift cloth, yam, oils, 
fats and so on which are also covered 
by the agroomont. 

The increased imports of coal and 
other similar essential goods by Pakistan, 
however, turned the trade balance in 
favour of India to the extent of Bs. 125.41 
‘flkhs for the month at the old rate of 
parity between the two currencies. The 
total value of exports to and imports 
from Pakistan was Rs. 158.91 lakhs and 
s. 33.50 lakhs respectively. 

Detailed figures indicate that in November. 
Pakistan lifted from India 222,000 
ons of coal, 52,000 tons more than tho 
aiontbly average; 431,317 maunds of sea 
salt against tho monthly quota of 264,651 
raaunds ; 1,040 tons of asbestos cement 
®®ts, five times tho monthly average ; 
^ad Rs. 37,497 worth of fire bricks 
^mpared to tho monthly quota of 
Ps. 8.333. 

of Pakistani jute, cotton and 
cs and skins to India, however, 

? o^cd a sharp decline. Exports of raw 
jato recorded a drop of about 325,000 
bales from tho monthly quota and of 


raw cotton was short of the monthly 
average by 34,519 bales. 

Even" so, the Indo-Pakistan Commodities 
Exchange Agreement first suffered a set 
back at the end of September, when 
Pakistan decided not to devalue her 
currency, resulting in a disparity between 
the two rupees. It however broke down 
completely in the last yreek of December 
1949, when India suspended coal supplies 
to Pakistan in protest against the latter's 
detention of Indian goods in transit 
through its territory, and of Pakistani 
jute paid for by Indian parties before 
devaluation. 

But even in tho first week of 
Fobrnary tho congenial talks which 
Mr. Ghulam Muhammad, Pakistan’s 
Fmanco Minister is reported to have had 
with Pandit Nehru in New Delhi are . 
stated to hove disposed of the initial 
ifflculty in arranging a meeting between 
the representatives of the two 
Governments. A report by a Special 
Representative of a Calcutta daily from New 
Delhi made on February 2, 1950 said 

that _ on Indo-Pakistani Conference to 
discuss tho restoration of trade botwoen 
the two countries was hkely sometime 
this month. The diiloreneo 
e ween the two Governments over 
the agenda, which had so far acted 
us a delaying factor, was stated to have ’ 
been resolved. Both Governments, it 
as learnt, had agreed that tho proposed 
conference should conoem itself only with 

Auro”""*™!' Commodities Eichango 

foment reached in July last year 
^ suggested that tho question of the 

hange ratio between tho Indian nr,a 

lomaiu in aheyanco fer;h:“preS 
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Agroomont to defer con'Jikr’vtion to a 
later dat*' tend d to indicato n dc^ro on 
the part of both Governments to restoro 
whate\eT r stneted trade \7as possible 
b^tvrocn the two countries in the absence 


of a s«ttl“ment of the li«pnto about the 
exchange rat'^ 

But all hop-'s have smee b'^on shattered 
A v.hito Paper issued by the Go\crnment 
of India on February 7 19 j 0 related 

the "ad story of Indo Pakistani trade 
rolations Relations ha\o heen stated to 
have end d m a deadlock which bars 
even ti“ exchange of ordinary articles 
of Consumption needed by the common man 
m both countries 


As a matter of fact the Government 
of India do s not acc-'pt the mow that 
Pakistan s recent trade restrictions wore 
entirely occasioned by the impasse on 
the exchange ratio because Pakistan 
continued to import a number of com 
moditi-s including coal while banning the 
import of cotton textiles and the export 
of jut" except on the basis of the 
now ratio The ban is therefore described 
as sekctivo and details have been 
already discussed 

Thus the not eiloct of these measures 
as hos Von pointed out by the White 
Paper was to prevent all trade holwoen 
the two countries except for tho supply 
of coal from India to Pakistan for 
which Pakistan continued to make 
parent from the State Bank Balances 
held in India 

( Pf'Mnt Indo Pakistan 

tmde deadlock if we may echo an 

Pledges It IS a record which rs quite 
mcensistent with Pakistan s deohrS 

India thmngh friendly negotiations Thq 


SO called Standstill Agreement at tho 
time of partition provi kd that during the 
period from August 15 1947 to Pobruary 
29 1948 there would bo no restrictions 
on tho freo flow of goods between India 
and Pakistan and no trade or customs 
barriers would bo set up But withm 
two months of tho conclusion of tho 
Standstill Agreement tho Sind Go\emment 
violated it by imposing certain restric 
tions on tho movement of a largo number 
of commodities 


In violation of tho ngreoment Pakistan 
al«o made a decision to treat India as foreign 
temtory so far as the movement of 
raw juto from Pakistan to India was 
wncemed Naturally being in an up 
agreement at 
j provided two special 

®srecd to limit tho 
of Indian grown 
^ competed with Pakistan s 
countries and sho also 
t£ oioM Pakistan But 

so^n Pakistan dotamed 

SdcutK from 

eS across 

agreemenf on Jnnr2'4“"S4t ““pnLTrn 

?ndm'’wom pat to“xtilS'’'klh 

banned the irrfJ ?akistan which formally 
W Ind^ ®°tton textiles 

oxohango ratio dlffioultS*?" P T'**”! 
ns Pakistan ennf .tr ‘ Certainly not 

totacco etc It'waJ'a*" ’’T T”' 
as has riKhtlv Vnn j soloctive ban 
Paper-a tSde wa? 'tI “ 
regulated m such n r, v ourrenoy was 
was cut off far/. that all trade 

Indian ^al thufS^ 

Indian mto i“‘ JS” ‘-o »loekadmg 
points out which hfim A contemporary 

nnVth sides of 


NEW PROBLEMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Br Dr K N KINI, M A , (HONS ) A M , Ph D 


Director of Public Instruction, Jodhpur 


I IT a country like India where over 
1 eighty five per cent of the people 
are illiterate, it is natural that Adult 
Education should in the first instance be 
mostly confined to the task of enabling 
the vast illiterate masses to read and 
write, including of course the imparting 
of an elementary knowledge of hygiene 
and sanitation, local g^'ography and history 
and the very rudiments of arithmetic 
Add to this the adults once rendered 
literate should be enabled to retain their 
literacy by reading simple books on topics 
oC interest to them and also journals 
dealing with our daily political and social 
and economic problems 

VOOATIONALIZE ADULT EDUCATION 
But our country has to progress 
industrially and m agriculture and in 
producing first rate materials required for 
defence purposes Wo should be as far 
118 possible, a self-sufficient nation To 
produce these requirements our workers 
should be more skilled evince greater 
intalhgonoo and possess an elementary 
knowledge of science and practical 
mathematics and machine drawing For 
example an ordinary labourer can hardly 
perform efficiently the tasks involved in 
the raamifacturo of electrical machinery 
and radio equipment, battle ships, 
destroyers and so on Therefore after 
the ordmary literacy of the adult is 
achieved, wo should organize courses for 
thorn m elements of science and mathe- 
matics, geometrical and machine drawing 
und relate these to the vocations they 
are following with the object of enhancing 
their \ocational competency. An analysis 
of each of the jobs m which the adults 
30 


of the locality are engaged should bo 
done and the particular aspects of the 
above nam-“d subjects that are applicable 
therein should be taught to them If the 
adults find that what is taught to them 
has relation to their vocations and will 
enhance their efficiency and therefore 
their earning power, they will surely be 
interested in the instruction imparted In 
short we should vocationahse adult 

education even from the lowest level 
Specially qualified persons should be 
employed to do the job analysis and to 
produce suitable books for the use of the 
adults Adult Education Teachers should 
also be specially trained to perform their 
tasks with zeal and efficiency and 
knowledge They should keep themselves 
m miimate touch with industry and know 
their requirements 


In order to morease production in 
our country, which is the most important 
question of the day, we should organize 
as part of adult education programme 
trade preparatory courses" for those 
already engaged m industry An adult 
has chosen, say, metal-tuming as his 
occupation He finds that there is no 
future for it in the locality and that ho 
would take to a now vocation, say plumbing 
Opportunities should be provided for such 
now trade preparatory courses at the 
artisan and journeyman level m tho 
evening or night classes 


. typo 

should also be orgamzed An adult may 
not he very proficient say in •' electno 
welding and he wishes to up-grade 
himself m the same vocation so os to 
enable him to earn more or occupy higher 
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positions m the iiidu«tnal employment 
ladd=‘r Cou'sf’s should b=* d“vis“d for him 
to reach the highest proficiency He 
should b’' taught the sci^^nce the mathe 
matic*: tne drawing and the commerce 
conn<='ct'’d with the trad" which know* 
I'^dgo will add to his cultural equipment 
also Cultur should ai d could also be 
sought thmugh the vo dtion, 

UP G^\D1^G GENERAL EDUCATION 
Arotnor tvpo of adult education 

&r atly m nts our con«id“ntion A 

numb r of p-'-^ons who have pass'^d 
th-’ic examinations at various lo\cls wi«h 
to enhance th'^ir qualifications For 
cxamph an adult who has pas<5«»d the 
sixth class examination wishes to study 
tho subrcts of high"r classes and obtain 
higher certificat-'s to enable him to 
upgrade hims«lf m his profession Ho 
is employed and cannot attend dav school 
Ho and other people hko him should b-* 
afrord''d facilities to progress Classes 
cither m tho morning or m iho nights 
should be organized for such persons 
nni their qualifications enhanced Indir 
cetly, professions and vocations 
higer qualified persons 

RURAL UNIt-ERSITIES IN ADULT 
education 


In all our programmes, especialls 
of higher adult education we should not 
ose 'ight of tho rural population 
Eroumc courses both htorary „„a 

in tho urban nrras but not ,n rural 
Parto Th,o „ partly -o borauoo nro 
havo not cot higher inotitulions of 

loaramg villagoo Tto ta,,^ 
pnxluction but do not impart rn.la^ 

ort of moaora agrioulturo and alhrd 
occupations principally bocau.o th^ 


are no educational institutions there 
which can undertake the task It 
IS quite likely that more and more 
middle and high schools will bo established 
there But it is highly improbable that 
the nation will think of higher institutions 
at the coll<‘go and university level in 


I pl^ad that wo should establish 
new types of colleges and universities 
m rural parts to suit the social and 
economic Iifg of the rural population 
Rural coll g-s and universities should be 
pr'* emin'^ntly institutiqns for teaching 
P-oplo to produce food, clothing and 
building matsnals reqmr-d by the nation 
on mod rn senjjtifio and technological 
m^s Agriculture animal husbandry, 
textiles forestry pottery fishery rural 
chctrifration rural building trades, soil 
conservation small scale mdustn-s etc . 
should b. tho subjects of study of ecUesf 
let cl ,n tUcr mtimt setUng and tho 
rural population should hayo oppor- 
tumltos of going up to tho h.ghor stages 
.ncludmg rosoarchtn those braaohos 

b^rtT “ aro 

Whoa rhoso ooXatlT 

-ero oou*. I^toratonL 

Cainr:^ ‘"I 

rnjoy club hfo ,nth th “ 

other dcpartmonls Tley\aa°“T“ “ 
common with m,r ^ ^ ^ nothing m 

did not r,.nii population They 

“hoT B wT’" P-Woms 

tbo hc,m“‘or:;a.r 

of the whole etluation and 
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seo that what is due to the rural people 
IS vouchsafed to them I therefore 
strongly urge that colleges and universities 
bo established in the rural areas and all 
rural subjects be studied in thoir natural 
environment much to the advantage and 
benefit of the rural population who have 
after all to produce the food that we 
need and who can produce many other 
articles for us provided we afford them 
suitable opportunities to do so If we 
do not effect this reform, the more intelligent 
rural people will flock to the towns to 
add to the numbers of the un employed 
or Under-employed people and cause 
economic waste and dissatisfaction in 
the line 

If rural colleges and universities 
are established with the above 
objectives, adequate and suitable arrango- 
monts can bo made for up grading the 
cultural as well as vocational levels of 
the rural population in their own 
environment and at times suited to their 
oura of work During slack seasons, 
the farmers could have day courses and 
*n the agncultural seasons, they could 
have night classes " Trade preparatory " 
and Trade extension” courses can be 
easily organized in those institutions of 
higher learning at any desired level Of 
course, those institutions for rural folk 
should not bo run on the cast-iron principles 
cf Urban colleges and universities with 
their mtorminablo rules and regulations. 
Ordinances and schedules which confuse 
Oven intolhgont urban population In rural 
oniversitios, examinations should be all 
latomal, more or less on the type of 
the old Ourukulas iihere the pupils iiere 
aoi alloucd to leaic until they aftatned 
Mnf per ('cnt competency The relations 
between tho adults and the teacher® 


would be more intimate and there will 
bo no attempts by the candidates for 
examinations to steal question papers and 
for examiners to tamper with the marks. 
The performance of the pupils will be 
continued until they satisfy the teachers 
that they are adequately competent 
NETi-D FOR A NEW PHILOSOPHy OP LIFE 

In order to resolve tho poverty, 
illiteracy, and ignorance in the land, we 
should develop a new philosophy of life 
and propagate it m the classes for 
adults The old slogan “Simple livmg 
and High thinking ” has- led to poverty 
and Ignorance We should adopt a new 
slogan " High Itvmg and high thinking” 
which are not incompatible with each 
other On the other hand high living 
goes well with high thinking m this 
materialistic world 

Production should bo speeded up 
and the co-operation of adults is most 
nocd"d in this matter ' Slow and Steady " 
does not win the race Instead " Quick 
and Sure ' wins the race of life and our 
people should adopt this principle m their 




The colossal illiteracy in the land 
cannot bo removed by the older method of 
hasten slowly " A big programme should 
be adopted and worked most briskly 

natJptSr^^tL^'rouTUrrat^ 

male India /ully''htera’te''°‘ 


T, „ iie.ii-.nuE 

Dofonco should be a 
concern of our nation ' eroat 

laucation movement and Home 
movement should be co-ordinate? aTu® 
should bs intere^t^fl m i-u Adults 
^teoting themsolvts and^^thTir^” 
■ffrenr adult should be a soW.^ 



MPROVEMENt IN AGRICULTURE 


O F the four factors of Industry, 
(1) Land, (2) Labour (3) Money 
and (4) Organisation— the fourth is absent 
and the third is shy in agriculture — that 
IS tho rea<5on why agriculture has come 
to such a pass No piecemeal reform, 
no palliative remedy will be ablo to raise 
it from its present degradation unless it 
IS tackled at its ’■oot and source India's 
yield from agriculture has been notably 
poor This poor yield of Indian soil has 
been talked of for years together and 
so long we had been under foreign 
masters and it was not their business to 
raise the p«ople from their degradation 
They had started Agricultural departments, 
Experimental farms, and appointed a 
commission presided over by a man who 
b“cam6 the Viceroy aftorwards—to improve 
agriculture— and the improvement that 
has been done is now being realized by 
tho people in their very hearts To bo 
plain our foreign masters wore not nee 
eating people It was not their busmess 
to see whether India produced sufficient 
quantity of nco or not They iv ere wheat 
eating people So they improved wheat 
production in tho Punjab They paid 
^eater attention to irrigation m the 
than m any other proymee 
Bengal and Madras are nee eating 
pro^ces, and r,ce being nnlooked for 
these two proemees have been m tho gnp 
of famine and are deficit provinces 

I am aware of conditions of agncnl- 
ture in Bengal I can say frcT ” 
study of things here.-agricultiire herds 
greatly dependant on weather conditions- 
drought or flood wiU nUv / 

natural enemies su L ^ "add'd 
To my mind dearth o ^ 

-a„ --aa been an 


Br MB JAGATJYOTI PAL 


famine m Bengal If there be a planned 
system of irrigation, people will neither 
be frightened by drought nor by flood 
By a system of irrigation not only the 
soil can he improved but intsmal trade 
will be greatly faralitated and m rainy 
seasons, journeys will be greatly resorted 
to, by waterways Hirer traffic is cheaper, 
consequently consum“rs will get water- 
borne goods at cheaper rates Not only 
this canal will breed fish which is also 
an important food 

In India agriculture has b^en lagging 
behind so long, because the intelhgenlia 
as agged behind so long, from this 
field of activity Indian agricultural 
products can compete m the world market 
t ** m Its tea and coffee 

ta e Tea not only competes but its 
‘hat Its 

production had to bo axtiticially restricted 

and f tea flourishes 

and rice diminishes! The reason to my 

3a„ ‘r ° ‘here l* 

o^Sn r™ 'Whereas mr.ee- 

o^msation is absent and capital ts shy. 
^reign capitalists brought their cap.tll 
Tl whr t‘" ■"■‘“‘^and have made 

immune f * plants are not 

But therr” vornw 

nature , all m ^ 

possible R.o. - ° *“* humanly 

lo imnev hroduetion has been left 

Who “avo ‘Is “-educated peasants 

‘he tak o *- ““-e '^■‘h 

keen greatly ;e°“‘'““" has also 

■n agriculture ‘ho decline 

subject nation, took r',eaT° f “ 
fnreum masters Had th r 
taken to Tica masters 

' Prafluelion, the mtelligentia 
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IHL G!A\T ANO THE DWAHF IN ANTICIPATION OF CRUMBS 



A treaty of fr e dsh p hiw beeo s gned between Pak tan hopes to ga n as n result of tie 
Russ a and Communst thna remotal of the embargo on trade witbS Afr ca 

Couctesy The Leader 
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JANA GANA MAN A; 

THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 
By Prof HARICHARAN MUKERJI * 


(1) Glory be to thee the arbiter of India s 
d'''itmy the Lord who sways the minds 
of people 

The Punjab Smd Gurrat the province 
of the Mahrattas the Deccan Onssa 
Bengal the Vindhya" the Himalaya's 
the Ganges and the Jumna and the 
restless waters of the sea awake from 
sleep hearing thy blessed name 
ask for thy blessings and sing thy praise 
Glory be to thee the arbiter etc 

(2) Heanng thy oft rep«at“d invitation 
Hindus Buddhists Sikhs Jains Moslems 
Parsecs and Christians 

Come from the East and the West stand 
beside thy throne and the bond of 
affection IS forged binding them together 
Glory be to thee the arbiter etc 
Thou brmgost about unity amongst people 

(3) The way. difficult and uneven leading 
nations to th-ir rise and fall which has 
been trodd«n by the p-ople through the 
ng«« resounds night and day with the 
>=ound of thy ch ariot wheels Even m 

• Th>» u a J Ural Iramlalton of our ntu-lu 

alopUH \a,onolAntHom Tf,cre u no ofl er 

\TZ,r / W.CA 

i» rather free than lueral Here « 

©irn nriion * 

Thou tb. 

Thou <l*pen*or of IimIa* dsstiny 
Tby ,b. b„„. 

““C.. .J 

It OchoM 1C ths hll* of th« 

b, ,h. •“> 

led »n Sec 


» w*ve8 of ih. 


the midst of the dm and bustle of 
revolutions the reassuring sound of thy 
conch shell is heard Thou who protectest 
us from dangers and sorrows 
Glory ba to Thaa tho arbiter etc 
Thou who leadast people on to tho right 
path 

(4) In tho dark night of sorrow when 
the country ailing lay stunned and 
s-nsMess 

Thou kept vigil over it with thy 
h-nignant wide opan eyes Thou like 
a loving mother took us up m 
thy lap and proteefd us from night- 
raares and fears Thou the preserver 
Of people from sorrows 

(5) The night is over the glorious sun 
on the eastern horizon the birds are 

singing the blessed breeze is pouring 

P feeling tho genial warmth of thy 
brightness and lays her head at thy 

Gloiy be to°ttT 

Thou I, .p™” Innlr.T,"'’ '’™”' 

Victory to thea *‘“7* V«ctory, Victory, 

Tb** Qight dawna tli« 

the r "" “ 

*t»r of caw life breeza brings • 

Touched bv thn 
I“d.« wakea up 

foot benda her head at tby 

'■'ter, 



THE FIVE TESTS 

By Mr V R LAKSHMI EATAN 

o -- 


F or the 'second consecutive soa'on, 
Indian cricket fans -were served 
up with some glorious cricket The 
Commonwealth Cricket Team, as it came 
to be called, flow to India to play a 
senes of matches including five games 
against the Indian Team at Delhi 
Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur and Madras 
The first ‘ Test ’ match plftyed on the 
Ferozeshah Cotlah Grounds ended in 
a victory for the tourists They 
wore given a splendid start by Oldfield 
(151) and Livingston (123) and put up 
226 runs for the 1st wicket The rest 
of the battmg was even and the 
Commonwealth declared at 608 for 8 
India's work m the field loft much to 
bo desired Merchant could not bat in 
India 8 innings as he was hurt m his 
hand and his brother TJdhay also was on 
the injured list Phadkar played a 
gallant inmngs (110 runs) and he 
received fine support from Adhikan who 
made 74 but they could not prevent 
India being asked to follow on Following 
on they were given a fine start by 
Umngar and Mantn who each made 55 
and 54 respectively But again they lost 
four wicketb quickly until Hazaro and 
Adhikan coming together earned the 
score from 169 for 4 to 299 Once 
Adhikan was out, India suffered a 
collapse and were all out for 327 runs 
loavmg the Commonwealth to make 
12 runs for victory which they did for 
for the loss of Freer’s wicket Tribe 

bowled bnlhantly to bag 4 wickets for 
65 runs and he was ably supported by 
Pepper who took three for 134 runs 
Pepper also was m fine form in India’s 
second innmgs and he took 4 wickets 
for 67 runs 

Second ' Test at Bombay, December 16, 
17. 18, 19 and 20 This match ended m 
a draw Merchant, though not completely 
fit led the Indian Team to field after 
losmg the toss Modi not a regular 
bowler, was called upon to bowl and ho 
caused a sensation by taking the wickets 
of Place and Holt But Oldfield and 
Worrell dafied the Indian attack and put 
31 


their team in a comfortable position by 
some good batting Oldfield scored his 
second successive hundred in ‘ Tests 
Phadkar and Mankad looked like going 
through the rest of the team when the 
score stood at 242 for 7 But Pottiford 
and Freer in a fine retrieving stand 
added 166 runs Merchant and Modi 
gave India an excellent start by scoring 
128 runs after losjng the first wicket at 
2 Phadkar and Hazaro improved the 
position But Lambert, coming on with 
the second now ball struck a deadly 
spell and India were unable to save the 
follow-on Following on, the Home Team 
fared better Merchant cut and drove well 
for his 94 and after him Hazaro, 
Modi and Adhikan and Umngar played 
useful knocks The last two put on over 
a 100 runs for tho 5th wicket and were 
largely responsible for preventing the 
Commonwealth from winning this ‘Test* 
as well 


Tribe, tho Australian spin bowler, 
commanded mo^t respect In the Common- 
wealth second innings. Alley, another 
Australian, made a bright 51 


^uiru lest at Calcutta, December 
30, 31 of 1949 and January 1, 3 and 
3 of 1950 India won this ‘ Test ' by 
seven wickets In the absence of V M 
Merchant who stood down, Hazare took 
over the captaincy He did the first 
pod thing for his side by winning the 
toss Mushtaq Ah who opened with 
Mpkad made a quick 40 before he was 
out to a brilliant catch Mankad played 
solidly and was unlucky to miss his 
hundred However, it was the magmfi- 
ept batting of Hazare that happened 
to be the highlight of India's innings 
When wickets were falling quickly ho 
showed great defensive skill and remained 

23 ^W? included 

lours Kishonchand gave him valuable 
ppport Tribe bowled an imDeccaWo 
length throughout and took ” wSSs 
for 144 runs The Commonwealth Team 
were all out for 190 ruus largely dirS 
the excellent bowling of Phadkar and 
Chowdhury Naturally they wore mafe 
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Till: INDIVN RrviEW 


j xJ f ^ Kuiri m I'l n 

and thm tho Commons nalth Ciptiin 
Lxvinptonho’p^d Oldfiold to add 1J2 run^ 

IZ "°v ft ‘‘ftdl n 
mf. r ^ ^ Nayali, droppmg 

into a spl ndid length got amonr«;t tho 
vrickots and tho visitors wcr dismiss d 
quickly Oldljokl stored hi third hundred 
in successive Tests aft r g ving four 

iF 

All again played a nieo knojk * ^ " 

l/lf W n Ind 13 

Serr Ssrnrmanf' arCalcuS Irf"^ 

pS'lSiil#- 

S!V?a‘'=S-“S-Ss 


[ JIATICII 19S0 


- " la": 


T 1 ^ ‘^o«linu'*d to had the 

"am"„ftt T‘ Commom'eaUh 

l.aror,“th u„"'‘ 

magnille ml, thanke tUWl? 

•> -iKPl.y nf ►nparl, .e”"'-'?" 

ever I •'n se n ei- Pia i 

unbeaten mi the grit 1"^“^ ?*'’ " "'“'""'i 

a-ora 1C, wnton ,0 

support from hir romnatr.m ,, 
from All y ml }i,t/,r, ^ ^ 

ng.inth inniiiil k , rr "PS 

side anl Cnnii Ihiirv abo"V’^ **'" I""*'”” 
good ov re fh Indian” r ' '™'’ '"'1^ 
ntt ra tery " * PH ■" th»ir turn 

up only n runs b hind th?”f'’*’’"'' *° 

'-Pt Harare pla "d . Common«»alth 
Only Phadkir rad' KishmeU”' a® 1’””'”®' 
totheirroputatioii as batlm.^''"i “P 
and Tribe Ijowl d ll^itzmaunce 

niostof the "ikets PPPtured 

second knock wero s,,L'’'"'°'i‘' 
dismissed for eir PtPnsingly enough 

Nayudu bouled lerTMln"' and 

Coinmonwealth barmen *hc 


not separated until iai I, **onaill were dismissed for 2,r cpnsingly enough 

added toth the Plavi™ b,,T '»"led t^^aseu"' “P'S 

best form Gaokwad^and r”b!'r® m their Commonwealth barmen of the 

who howled finell beSL tat'” S^‘'° fP«”B Ih so J"?, oomfortaWe 

wiokots on tho second morning w''TO'''''°h bettmg shTm^®'!'" liowlers 

receiving valuable suppS? fr™ "S^if" ''"*>;p;cn with 84 ?uns‘ '"'P“>ncd 

carried tho total to 448 theT ^SD runs f ” a^*”' ^""^hu side 

wicket stand yielding 106 runs *\ho Ind*"*' •“ Bet ,t ir"^'? ,P"'* •'"’5' 

Bide wore domed of a g3 stai ij"!'"" ““''P “"d Mushtan b,n Mankad was out 
opening batsmen but Mushlao 4? "‘“‘I ’p injury B„t HnrP^ *° i^ue •“ 

Phadkar retrieved tho position” A* nP"'* ““ right t^„ ? "“'I Umngar 

wrlsn”™*'™* “■‘Chet and P"*d tho” “^BUlno and slowly 

PP* "coring mostly on thf^v”^ PP """cparated till |uP°n and wore 
Later Adhikati and Kishonohaad n ■'hflcr lunch k i'""’ tho final 

resolutely carried India s total batting wore out JTaaP ^ these batsmen 

sl™a 1 P?“,H ">wed good fo;PfTV"'J P’oyed all lia a '"? This young 

’i-itulod to bit th^VltiTs 


^o bulk of the bowling "lP'" ®pP” *<1 
Worrell again showed good^fm”^®'"" 
second knock On the K s' “ ‘heir 
side had to make 300 runs in®\'^® 
hours for a victory Tho S’”"* ‘llroo 
suffered Shooks when four „iet‘’?'r ‘<’‘>"1 
w runs but Hazaro and Adk for 

dourly played out l,mE '““‘■ng 

'Tesf at ° ^ IPdia® 

Fob 17lh, IS 19, 2®' „a'5'|P®"h^^ Madras 
each 


In 

to forco fV, 

Fhadkar, C S NayudJi^ S®S I"dia los 
Howovor Mu,hl?o K-shenohand 

si"? 

tho Rubber ®^oditablo victors 



Home aed ForeSge Affairs 

By “ AN INDIAN JOURNALIST " ' ■ 


British General Elections 

I NDIA is not directly concerned witli 
the fortunes of the Parties in the 
General Elections in England. Time was 
when we looked to favours from this party 
and that— and on the whole, in view of their 
avowed policies and their general attitude to 
Indian demands— the Liberals and later 
Labour commanded in a great measure the 
sympathy and moral support of nationalist 
India. One or two Indians, in tho hope 
of influencing British policy in however 
meagre a measure, sought membership of 
tho House of Commons. But since August 
15,1947 our fortunes aro in our own hands 
and neither Tory nor Labour success in 
England count for anything in our internal 
affairs. Parliamentary majority in England 
cannot affect us in any way — and it is 
none of our business to bo critical of tho 
■way the Britisher chooses his Government. 

All tho same wo cannot protend to bo 
altogether indifferent to the results of tho 
Elections which mean so much to Britain 
and the World. For in the first place, England 
still holds a key position in world affairs 
and it will not do to ignore her influence for 
good or evil in the counsels of tho nations. 
Secondly, India has just parted company 
with England after two centuries of close 
association and our interests are also in a 
way linked with those of other members of 
the Commonwealth. And thirdly, Labour as 
a party and many leading intellectuals 
and statesmen with Labour leanings have 
supported our cause with sympathy and 
understanding, and the general belief in 
India that Labour as a -whole stands for 
peace and progress and tho brotherhood 
of tho nations is too well rooted to 
be forgotten in this hour of her trial. 

Finally, after all we got our independence 
only when Labour was in power and the 
fooling is incsistiblo that but for tho vision 
ftnd imagination of tho leading statesmen 
ID the last Labour Government we would 
still bo fighting for our rights. We cannot 
forget that it was the Tory Churchill 
who boasted that ho -was not appointed 
Ling’s Minister to liquidate the Empire 
. '“moaning that England must continue to 


hold India in bondage forever. With such • 
a background wo cannot but sympathise 
with Labour in her efforts to retain her 
hold on the Government of England. 

As we go to press only 2 results aro 
outstanding and Labour has returned to 
power with 315 seats in a House of 625. 

The position of the Parties at the time 
of writing is : 


Labour 

Consertralives 

Liberals 

Irish Nationalists 
Independent Liberal 


315 

29G 

0 

2 

J 


The main parties have received tho 
following votes in the Elections including 
the latest results : 


CONSERVATIVE : 12,450.403 

LIBERAL t 2,634,483 

Labour’s narrow victory, we are told 
came after a gruelling daylong struggle' 
in which the Conservatives and Liberals 
combined four times drew level. 

• ConsorratiTCs can justifiably claim 
indoed all tho Tory Press is olatoing it 
most vociferously, that they have won a 
moral victory, by reducing tho previous 
over-all majority of the Government of 
over 150 to something less than 20 Thev 
are also blaming the intervention of the 
Liberals for their narrow defeat at the polls. 

. P.® Labour Party, on the other hand' 

?hat if not hurt 

that the polls had not endorsed their 
social policy more convincingly. 

on - which tho 
Govemmont will bo working will natiirallS 

Mr.- ttl-r G-™?nf 

face another election ore long - ^ ' 

£ubta|-a"nrth^e‘™trL‘tefr"W1 

nation s interest. ^ f’Le 
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Atrocities in East Bengal 
Reports of nots and arson m diff®r^nt 
areas of Dacca Chittagong Noakhali 
ComiUa Mymon'singh and Bansal districts 
of East Pakistan resulting in deaths and 
damage to prop°rty belonging to the 
minority community hav^* bo®n pounng 
in at Delhi and Calcutta for weeks past 
The tragic happenings in East Pakistan 
surpass anything we have yet known 
As early as the first week of February the 
Chief Minister of We«t Bengal Dr B 
C Roy, stated that 

o\er 13 000 people bad crossed the border into 
Itid a m the pest three weeks following disturbancea 
In Bagerhat Sub Division of the Khulna Di8tri<'t 
and in Bar sal Kast Bengal 
A fresh batch of 300 to oOO refugees is poirng 
into \\ eat Bengal da ly at Bungaon a border elation 
near Khulna alone 

On the 23rd the Prime Minister of India 
pulled down the iron curtain over East 
Bengal and told a «st inned Parliament that 
between 600 to 1 000 innocents had been 
brutally butchered in Dacca city alone 
during the recent communal frenzy 

Pandit Nehru^ stated that what had 
happened in Kashmir and what was 
happening m Ea^t Bengal were all inter 
linked and warned If the methods we 
have suggested are not agreed to it may 
bo that we shall have to adopt 
other method*! That is to «ay methods 
short of war which with us is out of 
the question 


Muslims Urge Drastic Steps 

Pak atrocities have moved Muslim 
citizens of India no less than the Hindus 
Fifty leading Muslims of Calcutta 
m a joint statement condemned the 
hideous and gruesome atrocities of a 
"cction of their co religioniits m Easi 
Bcnpl and appealed to tho Gotemmcnl 
of India to take immediately drastic 
and etrectivc steps to make recutrenci 
of such incidents impossible 

The ..tuatlon m Ewt Bengal is cra^e Ti, 
news that 1* routing in here from dfferent dislrct 

of I (tft Brngnl m sp te of iheiron screen*, i * ob 

otr.ki.t«a nent i> .uKcrnt lo 

horror and nlignation m tho m «trwiM 
ciwtMd per«3n “nj 

Tie Oorsmrnf^it of l»»t PnViaf... », i t 

,.Wy f.M toE„p„nd;k i " '■rL'"™” 

lU cars In the notne of ‘ 

the Oovernment of lod a to tsti. •PPJ«t 
.»ea d»..„ „d elTeenv. .,ep. 


recurteaea of these revolting atrocities permanently 
impoas bla Mussalmnns of India will support any 
TOch steps that ou J«at onal Government may 
think fit to take m tl s matter 

Meanwhile our Prime Ministers recent 
app'^al for joint investigation has fallen 
on d-'af cars across the bord'^r Paki'-tan 
evidently dreads an enquiry into its own 
niisd'^ods It IS therefore trying to 
magnify the pitiful little r''p“rcu«sions 
on this side of the bord'^r into enormous 
crimes What is one to think of that 
wicked propaganda that latest and wild“st 
of imaginary tal^s said to have b'*en 
spread bv the Pakistan radio about 
‘'om‘» ten thousand people having been 
kilted and o\er 50 crore« of rupees 
worth of Muslim property having been 
destroyed m Calcutta 1 


The Kashmir Issue 


The Security Council of tho U N at 
Lake Success has resumed discussion on 
thu Ka«hmir issue It will bo recalled 
that at tho last sitting of the Council 
Sit B Narsmg Rau Indian delegate 
rejected Gen McNaughtons proposals 
because they would eliminate or neutralise 
assurances relied upon 
by India and b*‘cause they ignored tho 
moral and legal a«pects of the question 


DCgmnmg w ith her initially denied 
military intervention in Kashmir 

jjikistan had placed a senes of 

Obstacles in the path of a plebiscite 

fc)ir Narsmg Rau asked the Council to 
. created each succeeding 

fade and added And yet m this topsy 
‘hat IS constantly 


Sn lok "t N Commis 
n TT >T and Pakistan and appomtinj 
repre^entativo to tako over iti 
re'POtisibilitios in Kashmi: 
mtrodiiooft resolution m: 

President of th ^ !^^r!os Blanco Clibai 
oSor °“"PP'! for February Th. 

Kingdom and Nonvay 

le;^" the 1’''° “P onywhoK) and onll 
I tL '™"“ ‘''OP wo foun. 

rto members have evidently decided t, 
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shut thoir eyes to the legal and moral 
aspects of the question and deal with it 
on the basis of pure expediency The 
proceedings of the S-^cunty Council leave 
no room for doubt as to how far Pakistan s 
propaganda abroad and her Foreign 
Minister's stunt are succe^'ding There 
does not appear any doubt, observes 
Mr K Balaraman, special correspondent of 
the Jtindu that “ the dish which was served 
at the Council’s meeting was cooked 
in the British Kitchen “ 

Consultations among various delegations had 
been going on all last week nd the joint 
resolution which la understood to ! vve been given 
final shape to last morning was practically as the 
United Kingdom wanted it and pleasing Pakistan 
seems to have been the one strong epice in tsir 
Alexander Cadogan a recipe A legal observer who 
has studied the Kashmir question romarked that 
>f the resolution was- bad the speeches which 
accompanied it were worse As for example he 
referred to the threat implied m Sir Alexander e 
8 atement "If the Council if to function effec 
tively now and m the days to come, we must 
inaiat on its authority being respected and that its 
retonmendatibns are not made to be gnored 
This meant a warning that India dare reject the 
resolution only at her owe peril Agoio Sir 
Alexander not only shut h s eyes to Pakistan s 
proven aggression but declared that any atienapt 
to fix initial responsibility for the impasse would 
involve an investigation into Pakistan e claim and 
though he hastened to add that he was not 
expressing any view on the claim it was obvious 
which way his fancy lay 

According to present indications, the 
resolution is likely to get tho seven votes 
necessary for acceptance but it is difficult 
to see what moral force it can have 
when adopted by the Council in its 
present position 

Out of five permanent members tho Soviet 
delegate was absent Both parties to the 
dispute do not recO{,niBo the Chinese member and 
the third, Britain, is herself in the position of an 
acciwed as a result of the di«clo8uro of Oracy s 
complicity m the Kashmir invasion 

There is yet another aspect for consi- 
deration India originally complained in 
the Council that Pakistan was helping 
tho raiders Pakistan denied it 

how, it has been conclusively proved that 
Pakistan is guilty of aggression and therefore also 
guilty of perjury a terra very familiar to Americans 
today The Sec(irii> Council now seemed disp^ed 
to reward Pakistan for her double crime The 
special correspondent has put the case for India 
wilh force and trcnchency and wo make no 
apology for quotmg him at some length 


The Central Budget 

Republican India's first Budget was 
pr 0 S 8 nt“d to Parliament by the Finance 
Minister Dr John Matthai on tho 
28th February We cannot m this short 
note attempt a review of tho Budget or 
an appreciation of the proposals in the 
light of the pr^'sent economic trends in 
the country We must reserve it for a 
future occasion after careful study of 
the Finance Minister s statement and 
its reaction on the country Estimates 
for the next financial year with the 
revenue at Rs 347 5 crores and expendi- 
ture at Rs 337 68 crores revealed a 
surplus of Rs 9 62 crores which was 
reduced to a net surplus of Rs 1 31 
crores by a senes of proposals calculated 
to give reliefs mainly in direct taxation 


Perhaps tho outstanding features of the 
Budget are withdrawal of protection to 
the sugar industry the total absence of 
any proposal for fresh taxation and substan- 
tial relief to the business community with 
a view to increasing protection and stimula- 
ting investment Businessmen will also 
welcome the assurance that the Dividend 
Limitation Act will not be renewed after 
March 31 when it expires They will 
have no more reason to talk of capital 
being ' shy ' because of Government 
attitude Government in fact, are doing 
their best, after repeated experiments 
and failures to encourage business 
investments in every way even at the 
risk of being charged with coquetmg with 
capitalists and financier's to the prejudice 
of tho middle and lower classes 


‘ There is a definite turn for the better ’ 
declared tho Finance Minister surveying the 
economic situation 


VVithno fresh taxation the last vostigo 
of the controversial ' Liaqat Ah Budget * in 
the form of Business Profit Tax abolished 
with rohef jn Income-tax provided and tho 
prospects of a surplus the consensus of 
opinion at the moment is to congratulate 
the Finance Minister and his colleagues 

Tho Fmanoo Minister also set a now 
precedent There was no prepared snooch 
and he delivered it extempore ® “ 



(O'TI.T SHORT NOTICES APPFAB IM THIS SECTION) 


TO THL STUDEMS By M K Gandhi 
Navajivan Publishing House Ahm^d 
abad Price Rs 3 8 


Gandbiji s interest in education had 


begun very early in his life His 
constantlv experimenting mind had turned 
itself effectively to educational questions 
as he svcnt on with his own studies 
and ho formed opinions and definite ideas 
b> careful observation and thought 
Then came the difficult days of struggle 
and le'ider*'hip in Africa He established 
his famous Tolstoy Farm in 1910 and 
his educational ideas immediately presented 
themselves in practical shape® There 
Mas ne^er a period after that when 
Gandhqi did not got into contact with 
students and oxpro®s forcefully his Mt«o 
and helpful ideas 


If the distinction of Gandhiji as an 
educationist is to be put in a brief form 
it may ho said to bs his combining the 
practical and altruistic ideas Some 
educationists 4rapho«izo the theoretical 
and idealistic aspects of education The 
defects of the existing forms of education 
may b? «aid to proceed from this attitude 
The new ideas have gone too far to the 
practical and technical Fid-* Uudoublcdly 
the Tight hind of education i«s what 
comlin-s both eiTectuely Any 

car'fiil study of Mahatma Gandhi s id-»as 
of basic education will show how wonder 
fully ho had gra«p"d the ways of 
combining tho id al and the practical 


It IS tho wisdom that results from the 
bl'’nling of tho spiritual and the practical 
in Gandhqi that gues very special value 
to his utterances on education He spoke 
and uToto oft n on students and education 

ihese valuablo expressions full of 
advice and suggestions and inspiration 
are gathered together m this 4w 
and even a cursory glance will show 

to all students to nil 

intercst''d in education 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN BENGAL 1757-1947- 
A Bibliography of Bengali Men and 
Women of Letters By Miss Indira 
Sarkar M A with a foreword by Dr 
N Law M A Central Book Agency, 
Calcutta Price Rs 4 

Miss Indira Sarkar who has done 
research work m Social Science has made 
a Bibliographical Study of Authors and 
Writers in Bengali Literature and Culture 
and Social Philosophy from the timo of 
tho establishment of tho British Power 
m Bengal down to the attainment of 
Indian Independence (1947) International 
Cultural Associations like the UNESCO 
should os noted by Dr N N Law in 
encourage such bibliogra 
phKal compUaton. This book sets m 

1757^SS7® Classicism apd Ealionalism 
>n ‘ho epoch of 
PenM 1658 lofif* NationMism in tho 

o^neaS»«d“tc^f,"r"lW 

«oto,o? o?'?ep|rrThouS?'f 

Creative lit ratur^ tn Pragmatic 

o\olved Soml rtV, i Po®try has not 
tation in S' i>h.losophy and mtorpm- 
marked by lack 

Its consoQaonco* Wrseo“tjTf™ 
has been a social few, ® Asianism 

tho days of hL 

V.yeUMnda \Ve “ '‘"■i Swami 

tho followiiiB worts “^h™“atinEly stress 
n this tradition of " ““‘hor It 
Hindu superiority about 

os wen uV Sf Tnd Bonsolis 

oountoract to a ccr^SS combat and 
tido of TVostem rhln” ‘ho nsing 

domination and imnorTrt''"’ '“'“"'ohsm 
Afnca ■mporiahsm m Asia and 
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ANNALS OF THE BHANDANKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE Vol XXIX 
1948 Parts MV edited by R D 
Karmarkar and R X Dand-^ker Poona 
This volume provides a rich fare of 
learned articles on linguistics and eeveral 
asp'^cts of ancient Indian culture Mr 
H A Shah wnt'‘s on Rudra Kail, and 
Professor P S Sa‘>tn on the Imag ry of 
the Rig Veda , while Dr A M Ghatage 
d tails traces of short E and 0 in Rig 
Veda Prof V B Athvale details the 
movem-^nts of the Pandavas and conclud'^s 
among othor things that Yudhisthira 
was dpolarod yuvaraja when h was 21 
years old and Krishna was two years 
younger Professor P K Gode traces tho 
history of tho uso of almonds and of 
fried grams in the Indian diet Regional 
divisions of Ancient India and the 
gradual Aryamsation of tho image of 
Narayana arc among other interesting 
papers Dr Dandekar gives a very ms 
tniotivo note on tho Proceedings of the 
2l8t International Congress of Orientalists 
at Pans hold in July 1948 wherein tho 
ladology section was presided over by 
Professor Jules Bloch 


Pakistan, the fatherland of thefak 

N MION PAKISTAN LITERATURE SERIES 
NO I By Ghoudhary Rahmat Ah (3rd 
edition) Tho Pakistan National Liber 
ation Movement (Cambridge) Rs 5 
Tho preface to tho third edition of 
this book was penned in November 1946 
and prayed for tho speedy liberation of 
the Millat’s heritage in Pak-Asia from 
tho Bntlsh Bania alliance and for its 
recognition by tho comity of nations 
Part 1 describing the features and 
resources of areas claimed for Pakistan 
would claim six enclaves for the Muslim 
minorities m tho sis regions of the 
Deccan Bundol Khand and Malwa Bihar 
tho D P Rajastan and Malabar Urdu 
or Pak IS hold to bo tho national 
language of tho Pak Millat , and the 
paramount consideration of tho national 
^ laws should bo not the state but tho 
individual A. hi<5 well being Chapter XIV 
gives tho outline of the historical evolution 
of the Pak regions through the ages , 
[ and much of it is the expansion of the 


Muslim power m India The next chapter 
traces the effect cf Pak ideology on 
the myth of Indian unity as created 
and canonised by the caste Hindus , 
and details th^ s^’h^mes put forward by 
Hazrat Mohani Iqbal and othws as well 
as tho ba'^io aims of th'^ Pakistan 
National Mov m nt 

Part IV Pakistan and tnc World 
ombodios th'^ autnor s m ssago to the 
Muslim mmoTiti s in th-^ Hindu majority 
r''gions nf Dinia & C ylon Tne final 
British Plan for India of 3rd Jun'^ 1947 
IS naturally regard d as a gn vous crisis 
for tho Millat and a b^^trayal of it 
Tho entire tone is anti Indian & Hmdu- 
phobian 
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VIA'RY OF THE MONTH 


Feh 1 Debate ui Parliament on Ike 
Presidents Address 

— U S Atomic experts predict mamifactxire 
of hydrogen super bomb inside the year 
Feh 2 Sardar Patel defends Gotemment s 
I/ibonr Polinj in ParLiament 
— Soutt (/<?fHnTJc?s trial of Emperor 
Hirohto as uar criminal 


— Facial not in Johannesburg 
Feh J5 Pal tsian becomes member of 
itorld Monetary Fund International 
Bank for Eeconstruclion 
— Sr C DcsJmukh to enquire into iiork- 
mg of Damodtr 'Valley Corporation 

Feb 16 Sonet — Red China treaty signed 
tn Moscott 


Feh 9 King George dissohes Parliament 
— Atomic secret leakage — British saentist 
on trial 

Fob 4 Justice Bagge i Tribunal's auard 
on Indo Pal istan border disputes 
announced 

Fib 0 Russia s new type H bomb made 
knoun by Berlin physicist 

( Karachi lifts ban on trade aitk 
South Africa 

—Soulh African talks begin ai Capeloun 
Feb 7 Soiict group ualks out of 
U N Economic Council at I/i! t 
Succes-i 

Feh P Gen Canappa, Commander m 
Chief, in Madras 

—Bombay High Court orders release of 
SS Communists in detention under 
Pul he Si curtly Measures Act 
Feh 9 Audralta lifts petrol contra’ 
Britain deeply comerned 
— Dusk to daicn airfeu m Calcutta 
Feh 10 India Goicrnmcnt protests against 

misuse of Hindu shrines tn Pakistan 
— Debate tnU N Council on ’l/fJVbu<;7ifon 
pro 

Fib 11 Capcloitn talks condude 
— SInik AldiiUah inaugurates Tamil 

And Conference m Vncfriis 

IS Einsfetn nnrn? the icorld of the 
penis nf hydrogen tomb 
— Knd mir delate in Secitnfif Council at 
Jjike Sueccis adjourned 
Pel H US cnioys discuss tnlh Asia 
Mission Chefs at DankoK plans for 
economic I elp to S E ^itia 
Fil 14 Churrhll tn hs election speech 
Ainfs rnd of cold uar iitth Russia, tf 
h\s party is returned to ponxr. 


Feb 17 Nepalese Prime Minister tn 
Delhi 

— It fv reiealed that IVorld Bank 
IS not final cing bold schemes tn India. 


Feb A I C C meets at Delhi to 
take steps to rctitaltse Congress 

Fcl 19 Tie three man Sub Committee of 
Con inss ionnsUng of Prasad Kehm 
ond Patel recommends dropping of 
ihargis cgainsi Madras Ministers 
A ICC discusses position of minorities 
iH E Bengal 


. ' . ty octroi urtonara ooso 

at Calcutta 

Pell 2i Mr Oopalasuami Iyengar 
presents Raduay Budget in Parliament 
™ XI mn the Fifth Test 

iVatch mth the Commonicenlth team on 
Chepauk ground, Madras 

^oypl ofers to mediate on Kashmir 
di<ipute 

Fell 23 Britain, goes to the polls 
—Nehni ‘nmkes statement tn Parliament 
on East Bengal situation 

^ Gouncil resumes discussion 
of Kashmir issue 

Fn/tsA 

Elections uith a small majority 
Parliament passes Preicnttic Detention 


former Dcu'an Lf t/'" Baliern 

Feh ‘ir tf j Mysoic at Bangaloic 

Central kVa Mcmbn 

—Prof „ Bridget xn Parliament 

remoted t. 




PLACE OF MILITARY IN INDIAN 

NATIONAL LIFE 

As tho ideological confliot between 
Capitalism as manifested in the TJmted 
States of America and Communism 
as practiced in tho Soviet TJilion grows 
more tense and senous, the psychological 
wave of militarism also grows stronger 
and stronger in every country, observes 
Principal S N Agarwal in the course of 
a press article India is also not immune 
from this psychological fever and fear and 
the demand for compulsory military training 
in schools and colleges is gathering 
momentum But wo should be aware, he 
says, that many other countries have tried 
tho experiment of militarism already and 
have reaped very undesirable results m 
regard to tho evolution of their national 
life "Tho world, therefore, expects India, 
the great land of Mahatma Gandhi to give a 
new lead in the field of Military training and 
defence In this connection, tho writer 
recently received a very instructive letter 
from Mr Richard Gregg of America, who 
was one of tho delegates to the World 
Pacifist Conference Mr Gregg was an 
experienced engineer in tho United States 
and came in very close contact with 
Gandhyi His books, entitled THE POWER 
OF Non-violence and the Economics of 
Kll ADDAR, are quite well-known m India In 
the course of his letter, Mr Gregg writes : 

“I think that there should be strong opposition 
to nuUUiTy training m schools and colleges *rhis 
issue has been a hot on* in America, and it is 
'’rry important to keep tho plastic mind of the 
youth free from the glamour and poison of roihtarism 
In \merica, we have seen the army end tho navy 
grow into vast vested interests of ov-rwhelmiog 
pnwer It now compels and subjugates all college 
aammiatrations in the country Please persnodo 
India to reject this” 
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Mr Richard Gregg has aI«o some very 
concrete suggestions to make regarding 
the place of the Military in national life 
during the period of transition He observes ; 


‘If the armv is going to be retained, ifc should 
Dot be allowed to be completely parasitic. For 
at least two months out of ©very year of every 
Boldier s training, he should work at constructive 
service of society He should do sanitary work m 
tho Villages, drainage of marshy places, repair of 
taalca, antimalana work such as spraying pools 
©very ten days with kerosme oil, learning to make 
compost pita and heaps and demonstrating it to 
peasants nnd helping them to create stores of 
compost for the following year, road repairs, control 
of soii-erosion ro afforestation irrigation canal 
work, building dams, buildiog bridges for villages, 
building and ropairmg houses, refugee camp work, 
etc Marked emphasis should be placed on the 
Indian army doing this m Muslim villages and 
areas to show Pakistan that the Indian Army is 
not primarily a threat against the safety of Musliros 

” There might well be provision that every two 
years, the proportion of constructive service of the 
Indian ormy training per year should be inoreosed 
by one month That is, the first two years the 
soldier should spend two months of hia lira© each 
year In constructive work , the second two years 
he should spend three months of hia time each 
year in constructive work , the third two years, he 
should spend four months m ooostruotive work 
Or you might propose some other rate of increase 
of the army’s time on construotive work This 
would ail reduce the cost of the army, make the 
soldiers better citizens after return to civilian life 
turn professional soldiers increasingly from destruc’ 
tion and parasitism into constructive servants 
enhance the moral prestige of the army and the 
government, reduce the suspicion and have enoueh 
courage and conviction to d6^elap and roly upon 
Satyagraha, it should at least try to re<luce*^B9 
muen as possible the poison of militarism ” 

This, says Principal Agarwal, is sound 
and timely advise worthy of our most 
sonous consideration 


YOUNQ AMERICA 


Young Shirley was racing around 
neighbour’s son close at her heels 


the 


porch With a 
Shirley’s dad 


“ She pinched me, ” replied the lad 
He then turned to hia daughter and 
** Why did you pmch him ? ” 

BlosWog prettily, Shirley whispered to her 
father. “So he would chase me ” 


demanded 
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EINSTEINS NEW THEORY 
Dr Einstein s latest adhiovoment the 
Generalised Theory of Relativity runs to 
20 type vnritton pages at least a third 
of which are intricate mathematical 
equations The symbols are those of 
relativity and cannot be explained m terms 
of everyday mathematics At ono point 
m the paper Dr Einstein states that his 
solution of the problem of tying the 
universe together in one hypothesis is 
faced with mathematical difficulties I 
have not yet found a practicable way to 
confront the results of the theory with 
experimental evidence he writes 

Dr Einstein says Tie Saentific 
Avencan m its last issue has set 
forth what some of his friends say is 
the long sought Unified Field theory 
The scientist himself has given no public 
nint of any such extraordinary develop 
mert but he is said to have told close 
associates at the Institute for Advanced 
Study that he regards the new theory 
as his greatest achievement 

DIET AND DISEASES 
The popular common sense notion 
that well fed people are most likely to 
keep healthy is not necessarily true writes 
the American Time Recent research shows 
it adds that the common diseases of 
childhood arc no more prevalent among 
poorly fed children than among children 
stuffed with fruit and fishoul vitamms 
Research also shows that well fed adults 
suffer as much as any ono else from 
the common cold and influenza 
In a recent isiue of the Bactcnologtcal 
Itcucw Dr PaulF Clark of the Unuersity 
of Wisconsin s Medical School and five fellow 
bacteriologists summarize all that is 
known to day mostly based on experiments 
with anmials about the effect of diet on 


infectious disease' Their summation 
sometimes diet helps , sometimes not 
Tho Tosearches noted that certain infec 
tions (c #7 the minute protozoa which 
cause sleeping sickness) thrive in a wellfcd 
patient but languish where some suppo 
sedly Mtal food factor is missing Rats 
whose diet was lacking m tho vitamm B 
complex survived sleeping sickness better 
than better fed rodents 111 fed rats 
infested with an intestial para'ito were 
not helped by a pantothenic acid {\itamin) 
preparation m their diet , instead tho 
parasites flourished on it So did the para 
sites in chickens infected with bird malaria 
Among the Mruses (which cause such 
familiar diseases as measles chickenpox 
colds influenza and mumps) are many 
%^ich prove more damaging to a healthy 
y Sick chickens are more resistant to 
^ncer than healthy ones Undernourish 
ed guinea pigs are better able to ward 
off foot and mouth disease 
In humans the most baffling viru* i' 
that of pohomyehtes It has been noted 
for years that the disease s-ems to 
etter nourished children In mice 
oxpenm«nts .f th. 

deficient m thmmm (v.tnmm B) the 
men n ion period was prolonged and the 
ra ysis and mortality rates were cut 
down It was also foand that if thiamm 
nol^ tfte diet infected animals tho 

poW often dcToloped quickly into paralysis 
But tho picture was not all dark In 
TZ P'hxcd to be a 

Sim , a™"*'” 

“emplo piguon, deprived of aitamm B 
^ekoping sick„ess-to which they are 
as usual ^'nteTt doctors cautious 

further study Mea®*'? f’’® 
favour of Ltinc.^rl'*''® ““"y ® 

diet at that ^ balanced 
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ENGLISH IN CEYLON 
Discussing the place of English in the 
schools and m the lives of tho common 
people of Ceylon Mr H A Passe 
observes in the XJniicrsitrj of Ceylon 
Renew for July 

*' In Ceylon at present English is tho 
medium of instruction in the post-pnmary 
classes of tho English schools, in the 
Ceylon Technical College, the School of 
Agriculture, the Law College, the 
Government Training College, and the 
University of Ceylon It is, ^and seems 
likely to continue to b“ the lingua 
franta of educated people throughout 
the island 

It IS tho language of society, of 
commoTCO, of tho professions and of the 
Bovornmont , it is tho medium of pleasure 
and of business In our intercourse with 
tho world outsido Ceylon, English already 
performs tho function of an International 
Auxiliary Language There is an almost 
universal desire to Icam a language which 
so greatly enlarges one’s opportunities " 

Tho opposition to English comes from 
A certain class of nationalists and from 
those who fear that in insisting on 
’ English more English, and better 
English," Ceylon may continue to neglect 
her own native language's 

" It IS ironical that tho greatest hostility 
to ‘ English education ’ comes from those 
"ho enjoy its benefits, it may bo that 
tho«:o who have neglected tho 'great 
heritage ’ of their native languages now 
have a guilty conscience about it 
But when tho heat and dust of con- 
troversy have subsided, it will be realised 
that more than a hundred years of 
English education have loft their ineradi- 
cable impress on our ways of thinking 


and feeling In Ceylon learning fo speak 
and write English has implications which 
go far beyond tho conception of English 
as a common language or moans of inter- 
communication locally and with the world 
outside The English language kas kept 
Ceylon m contact not mertJly with 
England, but with modem civilisation " 

THE EFFECT OF SMOKING 
Maqasine Digest which is always 
crammed with useful hints and siiggestions 
culled from authoritative sources gives 
impressive figures to prove the deleterious 
effects of smoking — a habit v^hich has 
become well nigh umversal Tbe most 
impressive figures about tho effect of 
smoking, it says, are those of Raymond 
Pearl 

He found, in studying 6,813 inen, that 
" tho smoking of tobacco was st^-tistioally 
associated with an impairment of life 
duration, and the amount or degree of 
this impairment increased as the habitual 
amount of smoking mcresed " 

Consider the following • • 

Classification Average Ag^ at Death 
Non-smokers B7 7 years 

Moderate smokers 65 5 years 
Heavy smokers 57 7 years 

Notice in tho table that while moderate 
smokers paid with " only "22 years of 
life, heavy smokers had ten years less 
of life than non-smokers 
Some computations also show 
The moderate smoker pays with 12 7 
minutes of life for each cigArotte he 
smokes The heavy smoker pays with S4 G 
minutes of life for each cigarette he 
smokes 

Tho pack a day smoker pays with 
Hi hours of Jifo for each pack of 
cigarettes he smokes. 
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CHILDS APTITUDE TO LEARN 
LANGUAGES 

Writing about children's aptitude to 
team languages. Sri A S Venkataiaman 
says m Adventure of Education • 

We, m South India, are a\7are how 
easily, how quickly Tamil, Canarese, 
Marathi and Telugu children take to other 
Indian laguages as ducks to water. 

Modern psychology has estabbshed that 
m a child there is an auditory apparatus 
which 13 sensitive and susceptible only to 
human sounds and not to other sounds and 
noises And here again, the mechanism 
13 adapted mainly for the mother-tongue 
and that is why the adult cannot hear 
all the sounds of a foreign tongue so 
easily ns the child During the first year 
oven before a child physically develops 
and moves or runs, his mind is active 
He listens selectively to human sounds 
becauBo of the peculiar equipment— or 
otherwise ho should be hraymg like a 
donkey or whistling like an engine, not 
to speak of copying a thousand other 
sounds or noises that come his wayl 

Before the second year or its end the 
child acquires a vocabulary capacity of 
about two hundred words, and, m the 
course of his o'^periencc till the sixth 
year, hi« \ocabuhry runs into thousands 
From this point of view, it « strange 
that wo attempt to teach the alphabet 
at that stage when the child is already 
m po«cs«ion of a nch stock The child 
at that stage can hurst into full fledged 
linguistic expression or oven explosion 
some times 1 

It l! worthwhile to nolo that dnnnn 
ponod, particularly before the end of 
the second or the third year, most chddren 
ocqniro a marrollous capaerty for lujEoist,- 
development. ^ 


In this development, comprehension 
precedes expression, t e , tho passive 
command before the active That is why 
there is a differentiation between passive 
and ach\o vocabulane® 

Any interference with the child’s desire 
for freedom of expression as for freedom 
of movement would lead to a permanent 
set back, the consequences of which 
cannot bo easily obliterated Violence m 
speech or action mother’s “don’ts" 
nurses mustn ts — are restraints or 
restrictions usually inspired by ignorance 
or superstition imposed on the rapid 
growth of children They may do incal- 
culable harm to children and impair their 
capacity for self -expression and initiative 
All unwillingly such nurses and parents 
or others may become enemies of their 
chUdren m tho best period of their freedom 
and their mental and moral growth This 
IS yot another illustration of the truth 
contained m the old adage, "Save me 
fwm my friends "-well-meamng, no doubt. 
insightT^*” adequate psychological 

H-bomb -a physical 
monstrosity ’ 

Hydrosun bojub will " hundreds or 

o.^umnhabitabl,,J[, Wilham I Laurc- 

Zd Sf-noe Wrilor, 

d locturo at Baltimore 

monstrosity^” JJlfs physical 

more powerful tVtr. million times 

The U S A ^ 

each other m annihilate 

his audience ho warned 

HydS'Eon tomb m°5aM " S" 

WO Will .ha said, and 

rophea of tho sun “ mmiature 
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FACTS ABOUT JAPAN 


PLEA FOR PEACE IN BENGAL 


General Mac Arthur’s Public Information 
Office has issued the following “ facts ’* 
on Occupied Japan 

Japan has 180 universities — 92 private, 
69 national and 19 professional or municipal 
universities 

The overall volume of trade for 
Occupied Japan has risen from over 100 
million dollars during 1948 to 4G0 million 
dollars during the fiscal year 1949 

Of the 91 million acres making up 
Japan, 17 million or only 19 per cent 
Is agricultural land. 

Prior to the Occupation, 70 per cent of 
Japanese farmers rented all or part of 
the land they cultivated 

Only two of 460 scats wore won by 
Communists in the recent land coramis* 


In a signed article headed " Appeal 
to India and Pakistan," written a few 
minutes before his death and published m his 
paper N'aftoti the late Mr Sarat Chandra 
Bose proposed that the only solution in 
tho interests of the future well-being of the 
two communities living in the two Beng- 
als was tho creation of "East Bengal 
as a distinct and separate State " under 
tho aegis of tho Indian Union 

In an appeal to brothcr-Bengahs in 
East and West Bengal for peace and 
honour, Mr Bose asked tho people of 
both Bongals “ not to look either tho Delhi- 
way or Karachi I ask them to bo 
guided by tho light that is within thorn " 

Mr Boso di‘!missed tho suggestion of 
mass-oxchango of population as no solution 


8ion voting in Japan 
From January to July 1949 total 
employment in Occupied Japan rose from 
25 million to 28 million 
Efforts are being made to increase the 
trade volume of Occupied Japan to 890 
million dollars during fiscal year 1950 
Consumer goods m short supply arc made 
a\aUable to farmers as an incentive to 
stimilato crop dclivenos 
In July 1949 tho mdustnal production 
attained was 75 0 of 1932-36 
Thft death rate was 12 per 1,000 of 
population in 1943, tho lowest over 
T( conlul 

Approximately 203,000 Japanese have 
I'-’TYi p irged from public Ufo since the 
beginning of the Occupation 
About 4 200 Japancs'^ have been con- 
victed of war enni‘'s since tho Japanese 
sunardor 


Tho eoliuioD that I ofTer for tho aeceptaneo 
of th® people of Irnlift and Pakislnn la thot 
IlongaJ as r diatinet and aoparRie Stnto should 
iom t!i® Inihfi Union i»nd tlat the people 

of India and PAkiatan should bnn{j prepsuro to 
bear upon their respective Oovernmenta to bring 
th«9 about as roon aa possible 1 have been 
saying repeatedly during tie last three jenra 

that to roy mind division of Provinces on a 
rebgioii* bs'is was and is no solution to the 
comnumal problem, that, even if Provinces were 
so diviled, Hindus and Musi ms would still 

have to hvo tide- by s de and that communal 
segregation or religinns quarBiitine whb neitl er 

de^.rablo nor feas bio That being my political opinion 
I have never made any d *rmetion at any time 
. ‘S’ Hindu and Muslim in 

» nui I -Kl Bengal or in divided Bengal T1 o 

population in both Bengali rema ns as «>rapo<iilo 
in character as before I do not wish to disturb 
which has alrcod 5 taken 

“1 am well awaro that there was in tin 
went past a reuse of frustration among the 
people of Fast Bengal which was one of the 

r«^ns which gave rise to the demand for 

partition The aolulinn win h I am olTering will 

ean Uie least possible interference in tho present 
state of th Dss Lot ?ast Bengal hve an«l « ^ 
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PAKISTAN AND BHARAT 
Di-spits tho l)»st efforts of our Govern- 
ment to fostsr fnendship and oo operation 
with Pakistan we are in tho thick of 
an all-out total eoonomio war with that 
country writes Oiqanr^ej the organ of 
the E S S It has been tho movitablo 
culmination of Pakistan s evidently 
incurable hatred of Bharat, it says 

ViIacL mail r,i| p.b,ln„ ^ »» 

fo'rr"“rT "■ V 

Pakistan's furious ill-will towards Bharat 
we are told is rooted m its very being’ 
The birthday of Pakistan heard the 
vociferous ones We laughed our way 

to Pakistan, well fight our way to 
Hindustan" As Pandit Nehru recently 
said at Patiala, the Pakistan cry today 

and thence onward to Delhi' Such is 
the basic and dominant attitude of Pakistan 
towards Bharat Small wonder it has 
lost no opportunity and created many 
to embarrass, insult and injure our people 

oun ry and oiir Government,— indeed 

^verythinK that Bharatiya 

After invodina K.. . , 

“by orgsrfsed v.^eneo one third 

to'"Rcc,.;e rr'Uui'Vmrd 

-r„’= 

and falaely euegested that 

bo,rt.,g eoBt c( ®the 

defoQd.Dg Kashmir Predict, nu lv2 .*'“*'?"•» ‘rmy 

^oH.psa it invented tho Xv Ik'";® 
packed with c^aYent^TtL 

that tl.a Miulima had been •• crmol^ ? CBmpt” 
they were •• lea.i.ng * j,®" „f®'PP »nd that 

’ ■'“"’"•i "'■a'" «' «>• vsi; 
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.“"/i'roHdZ""'"™"'’ ■” "•"I’ “ 

Recently its quisling in occupied 
tomtory, Snrdar Ibrahim, remarked that 
UNO would not succeed in resolving the 
Kashmir disputo to Pakistan's satisfaction 

"TIL, r°s, 

Pardon.blo ii,dumi," L^ “ 

atom crops 

Atomic scientists ,n tho United States 
ore trying to speed np nature's way of 
pMucmg new types of plants according 
f . They aro bakmg seeds of 

oT T “ ‘ho atomic ovens at 

a^d el^° ‘h= oo-no way, 

metals ar “ which 

metals aro made radio-active 

increaso'^ib^^^ scientists hope to 

naZ ; "r'’" I" 

offsprmg ofT pla™ r°“”h 
different from ,is * ^ charaotoristics 

transmits Z ZTu 

Kenorations Qualities to succeeding 

o s' Atomic'"E„e‘rgy’ ‘h® 

that if th- Gommission, says 

mankind X'’?"™”'" 
biBgor and better r" '* ''“''“’‘y 

am disoaso-rosistanr'’*’ n“"‘’ 

many so,,, climat;, “‘*“>’'aWo to 

A Young mm „j,„ , 

fof a lob* p!.,* PO®“ion, for .1 around 

Tiiftnag^r, one o’mee '' 

office boy ^ 


asked lo ena 

' '"8 be Baid to the 


” “Bid to the 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 

South Africa. or countsnancing interference m -what was 


CAPE TOWN TALKS 
The Governments of India, Pakistan 
and South Africa are in agreement as 
to the exist“nco of an '* Indian question 
in South Africa South African Minister 
of the Interior, Mr Bongos told the 
XTmon House of Assembly on February 20 
Dr Bongos led the XTnidh’s delegation 
at the recent preliminary confcronco in 
Capetown between the throe countries 
The official joint communique of the 
proluninary conference said the three 
nations had agreed to call a Hound 
Table Confcronco ” to explore all possible 
avnys and means of settling the Indian 
fpiestlon in South Africa ' The com- 
mtiniquo added : 

It WM tliflt tl 0 <1i?ou«»ion^ under 

formula, nor tlio lioldmR of the Round lablo 
Confrrenco Rsetf. would ln^oRo any drportufo 
fwtn.oT prejudice to, the aUndixunt* oftho rc*pectno 
povernmenta on tho quMtion of domc«tic 
i if**Uolion ’ . 

Br Bonges told Parliament that at 
the very outset it was made clear to 
tho preliminary conference that as far 
as South Afnca was concerned tho talks 
had thoir genesis m informal talks 
between the Prime Jlmistcrs of South 
Afnca and India in London last April 

It was necessary to clarify South 
Afnoa’s approach to the talks m view 
cf the attitude which the Union had 
consistently taken up at the United 
Nations m regard to tho interpretation 
and ovor-riding effect of Article two 
[so\cn) of tho United Nations Chartei— 
tho "domestic jimsdiction clause”. 

South Africa had further to safeguard 
herself from any implication that by 
agreeing to the talks, she was admitting 


clearly and purely a domestic matter 

The lujuse will appreciate how iiecoeftary it was 
to be in'«i8lent and porfuatent, on this point lo 
view of South Africa a expenonco m tho past at 
the United Nations 

In rcpanl to the holdirp of a round table 
conference, between the thico counlriea, to which 
tho South African Government an<i the other two 
Governments have now ncreed it vrill be observed 
that tlie thrpo Governments are m ocreem^nt ns 
to the existence of an “Indian question in South 
Africa ’* 

In tie exploration of ways and means forsolthng 
tliH q icstioo. the Government has invited the 
cooperation of tlio othir two Gov ernmenta subject 
to tho aafegunrda already mentioned 


The formula eventimllj ndoptel is wide enough 
to enable *'oiith Afrua to canvass <o operation 
for vrhat she considers tho only full and permanent 
solution of tho problem consistent vrilh tho 
mninlananco of western civilisitton arid our way 
of life and the Iiiropoaii way of life 


un tne Ollier nsnrl, the formula is also wide 
enough to cover discussion of ether solutions put 
forward by ^mitli Afnca or by tho other members 
of tho Round Table Conferenco 


A^sc<?^ing what had b3on achiovod at 
tho prohmmniy confcronco and what tho 
further propect-i wore, Dr DongoB "aid: 
" Wo have Euccccdod in finding a basis, 
CTcn though admittedly wid", for further 
dl^cuscion*: ” 


* .V U .usiinet, acftievpmcnt in apreeincj 

to hold a preliminary conference and novThavinc 
•ereevt aim to a further conference wo 'hnvo 

T’TfT . ‘ Tv."'*’ bridRiag tho widcninr 

gulf betwenn the ihreo cotinlnes ” 


KDNZRU S ADVICE TO INDIANS 
Pandit Hndaymth Kunzru, lender 
of tho Indian delegation to tho tripartite 
talks just concludod at Capotosyn, speaking 
at a reception accorded to tho delegation 
at a mass meeting held under tho auspices 
of the Transvaal Indian Congress observed : 

Tho world IS moving fnst and South 
Afnca will have to adjust itself to 
chwgmg conditions Although your pro- 
blems are thmcult ones, you will in eoursn 

of time feel that forces Tn ope“bou 
^ert et?er;' t‘„‘';.IilTh' 

for tho pAsco and ?™g^esr!,VSZumfy^^ 
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Pakistan 

INCIDENTS IN EAST BENGAL 

TiVKih no report on tho situation m 
East Bengal is available from Press 
correspondents m Pakistan, stones of 
alleged attrocitios on minorities are 
pouring into Calcutta with tho amval 
daily of refugees from Chittagong. 
Noakhali, Brahmanbaria and other places 
in Eastern Pakistan. 

Tho airport at Dum Bum and tho 
railuay station at Sealdah are being 
mobbed by anvious people as planes or 
trams arrive at Calcutta from East Bengal. 
While the planes carry the full load of 
passengers, trains are arriving almost empty. 
The West Bengal Government ^vero inti- 
mat«d by the Government of East Bengal 
that th"ro was no official ban on anybody 
leaving Pakistan The refugees, however, 
attnbute the cause of the trains coming 
empty to alleged atrocitie** by miscreants 
on Indaa*bound passengers at various 
■wayside station-* m East Bengal during 
the past few days. 


DETENTION OF INDIAN GOODS 
Incomins and oulgoins consignmonls 
of goods worth about E-;. 50.00.000 
t3longmg to tea concerns and trading firms 
are reported to have been -withhold by 
rakistan while m transit through that 
filoS.''"“ transport 

Tho detained consignments include 
vanous categories ot tea garden stores 
coal, machineries and parts, food stuffs 
t^a ]uto, kerosene oil, petrol, etc. It ic 
icamt that one entire special 
goods tram of the Indian Tea Planters' 
As-Jociation which had started fre^ 
Siligun immediately 
bsforo tho deadlock was detained in 
Pakistan This goods special was also 
carrying new oil engines imported by somn 
urgent replacement of 

their worn out power plants. 


PRESSMEN IN EAST PAKISTAN 
A number of correspondents of tho 
Press Trust of India in districts and 
snb-divisional hcadiiuartors of East 
Pakistan have been served with notice 
by tho authorities of their respective 
areas directing them not to function as 
Press representatives until they have 
been duly authorised by tho Pakistan 
Government to do so. 


f were Qot Batisbed with the existing 
h^iT'bS.n "f."’* “"“Poodmt, concerned who 
rf connected ..th the heeocieled Frees 

El, , mnnr p„i ,„d „„„ 

Shilih Tni,t of led,. 

PreEEof^t.r.?' bneme.! of the Aieooi.tcd 

Press Tnia« «r t j euthonsetioR from the 

by the Hi.ir In,*'* vas not con.idered Buflicient 
SkieiEn J',™"*' •ulhontie. ,n 

accieditation ..ik demanding their formal 

aeotoanation v.th ttie Ootornment of Paln.lan 

Immediately after tho Press Trust of 
o la started functioning, intimations were 
sent to the authorities of certain areas 
m East Pakistan supplying them with the 
names of correspondents of the news 

ugenoy and reonesting all facilities to bo 

pondents But the Pakistan authorities 

have sn 

mmuu, cations of the Press Trust 


ina 

s^bma 

eluded its th'!^'* lodlan Congress con- 

;Moh'^u4?d%rrd“"^- 

establish sir ConsuL” offl 

Burmese towns where w 

We numbers. “ 

Government'” Burmese 

oequhition of for 

least throo months ,n at 

months in distncts 

fee charged tS i.*° ^®^“co the 

lor citizenship certificates. 



MULTUM IN PARVO 

NEWS i DEPARTMENTAL i NOTES 


aUESTIONS OP IMPOilTMCE 


JUSTICE BAGGE’S A'WABD ON 
BOUNDARY DISPUTES 
The award of Mr. Jastice Algofc Bagge, 
former member of the Supreme Cnnrt of 
Sweden, Chnirmaa of the Indo-Pakietaa 
Boundary Trihnnal, was announced on 
February 4, with regard to four boundary 
disputes between India and Pakistan, two 
concerning East and West Bengal, and the 
others relating to East Bengal and Assam 
borders. 

The Chairman upheld the views of the 
Indian Judge, Mr. N. CbnodraKekhara 
Ayyar, in respect of two disputes, endorsed 
the'unaniraoas oonclnsions of both Indian 
and Pakistan menabers of the Tribunal in 
the third, and disagreed with both of them, 
and gave his own in respect of the last. 

Of the two dispates concerning Bengal, 
the Tribonal upheld the opinion of the 
Inman Judge In respect of the Murshida- 
^''®7‘I^’'jihahi Sector, and conceded 
Pakistan's claim that the line sbonld be 
flexible along with the course of the 
Mathablianga rivniet for abont 10 miles. 
The Tribunal ruled that the "stattis quo 
^ould be maintained in regard to the 
East Bengal-Assam border, thus rejecting 
a territorial claim of Pakistan of the town 
of Karimganj and sarrounding areas. 

Set up in pursnance of the Delhi Inter* 
Dominion Agreement of Deo. 14, 1948, 

the Tribonal includes besides the Chairman, 
Mr. Jnstico N, Cbandrasekhra Ayyar, India, 
and Mr. Justice Shahabuddin, Pakistan 
who have also given independent judgments 
covering over 100 pages. 

terms of the agreement, 
the findings of the Chairman are final and 
oinaing in the event of disagteemcot 
between the two Judges. Apart from the 
gammons conclusion in regard to Patbaria 
llillB reserve forest, where oil-bearing 
tracts on the Indian side are being 
prospected by the Burma Oil Company, 
Indian and Pakistan Judges disagreed on 
the other three disputes, 

33 


MINORITIES IN EAST BENGAL 

The situation arising ont of communal 
distnrbances in East Pakistan was dis- 
cnssed for abont two hours by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its secret 
session in Delhi on Feb. 19. 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, in 
a forty-Cve-minnte survey of the situation, 
appealed to the delegates and through the 
delegates to the people in general “ to keep 
the peace” inside the country. If they 
maintained peace in India, the hands of the 
Government of India would be strangtbened 
in taking *' suitable” action to protect the 
minorities in Pakistan. 

Daring a two and half hour session, 
thrro members from West Bengal placed 
before the delegates a *' grim ” picture of 
the conditions of tbo minorities in East 
Bengal. They apprised the A. I. C. C. 
with details of the mnrders, arson and 
and loot in East Bengal and are nnder- 
stood^^ to have urged the Government to 
take immediate and drastic steps” to 
avert a major otisis. Bengal members 
inclnding Air. Surendra Mohan Ghosh 
President, B.P.C.O., Dr. Pratap Guha Roy 
and Mr. Lai Mohan Sen^ plainly said it 
was impossible for Hindus to continue to 
live in East Pakistan, 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury dwelt at 
length on the situation created by the 
Influx of Muslims from East Bengal into 
Assam, nod asked for immediate action to 
expel the undesirable immigrants from the 
province so as to frustrate the political 
designs of the Muslim League which had 
encouraged the migration of Muslims 
to Assam. 

Pandit Nehru opposed any retaliation by 
individuals in India. Ho said it was wrong 
to tbink that the . Government were 

Sleeping over the East Bengal situation 
Government were seized of the problem and 
he naked the people to leave things to the 
Government because snch things could be 
decided only bv the Gnfe..T,,v.....4. 
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UTTE^IANCES OF THE D^Y 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADVICE TO 
JOURNALISTS 

Tho President Rajendra Prasad xrna 
entertained to Innch b) (be Press Association 
and Foreign Correspondents Assncialion in 
the Capitt'l on Feb IS He said that the 
I ew constitution gave adnlt franchise at one 
jump to millions of men and women in 
tho conntrj and it was for tbe Press to 
tell tbe ICO million votere, who would 
participate in the elections which woold 
be coming in another jear or so what 
their duties were and bow to discharge 
them. 

“In thia sudienee,’ Ihe President wont on, 

* Oiero are throe elav«e8 of joiirnnli Is tho»» who nro 
conducting journah in tngli'jh in tlm country thoso 
who Rta conducting journata m the Indian Utigungoj 
and those who represent the foreign Po»9 1 
thmV each class has certain distinct fiimUine to 

f irform Thoso who eonduet journals in ih« 

Qglish language have to cater oni onlv to (he 

naada of the people of this countrj but to a 
certain extent, thej also repre'ent this country 
before other countries Thoso who conduct 
journals m the Indian languages have iho biggest 
Aiidienre that anj newspaper can have among 
the mavsea of this vast land Their dutiee and 
mponeibilities are even greater than the responsi 
bilittes of those who conduct journals m Ihe 

I nghsh language because their ou hence conaiste of 
prople who hate not hnl tl o aame amount 
of tnslnietion in public affa r« as those who read 
the Lnglisn lournats Their duties, thereforo. aro 
all tho more onerous. 

“The other tlaes of joumaluts aro iho«« who 
represent the fvrcigu jouriiaU They have to 

V*u*® ‘ conititucnta in tbe wny 
they think best My appeal to these IJiree claw* 
of iournahslg that whatever their -vievr, 

n«> l-e-l thmk ,t i, foohsh to expect that 
all journals will think alike— «o far as oews ia 
concerned they shoul 1 be perfectly hooesl wnd 
cawfal and not mitigate or exaggerate but wy 
tho truth an! nothing but the truth (Clieere) 
Me cnonot expect more than that and wo do 
more than that (More 
r 1 Bo far as out countrj is concerned I 

, ' (hat if all the joiirnats do that part 

of the r work, whether they terre in India or 
serve wod’fs elsewhere, th*ywill have done (ho 
w-'t that yon can expect of them 


hecBuso they have to tend news to distant places 
whers. If any wrong thing is said, there U nobody 
to contradict them or correct them Thereforo 
U ey owe It alt the more to Ihemselres to their 
clientele and to us to l>e as rareful as possifalo m 
collecting their oew». In verifying U ami >n pattiag 
It In words which are most auiwble from their 
ep^k*’ ''*** ^ i^fwnd to my 


PANDIT NEHRU ON PAKISTAN’S 
CAMPAIGN OF CALUMNY 
The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawnharlal 
Ncbra, at a recent Press Conference in Delhi 
condemned as ‘ monstrons and scandalons 
m the extreme” propaganda lo PaLisfan 
aboob Kashmir " My patience is getting a 
bit exhaosted with this campaign of calomny, 
often supported bj tbe foreign Press ”, be 
added Pandit Nehrn declared in a voice 
qnivering with emotion 
T am convinced after two years of thought 
that every step I have taken m regard to Kashmir 
was dead right and I stake my reputation on it, 
all that I have lived for and all my ideals 
There is far too much propaganda going on in 
the foreign Press and elsewhere of the most 
blatant Ijiog kind. Pandit Nehru said, “aod 
attempts have been made to bring pressure upon 
us more especially m regard to Kashmir I have 
never ecco arvilung like it It was as if a kind 
of presaore w being sought to be brought oa this 
country Tint rre«#iire has the effect of making 
It pericctly clear that tbeso questions are not 
being con^dcred on ibeir merits but because of 
entirely differeni reasons Me shall consider every 
question, national or mternniional, on merits 
This meihooii of mteroational polities, of bringing 
reasons, is somelhiog 
which the Gov eriunent of India has not learnt to 
understand yet The people who run the Govern* 
a record m the past of Btaodmg 
ih« consider to be right, regardless of 

that last 30 years and they 
ESS ■“ or .07 

JUSTICE KANIA ON LANGUAGE 
PROVINCES 

Tho Chief JtiBtice of the Supreme Court. 
elL f Kama, inaugurating the 

second All India Penological Conference at 
Ijucknow on Februarj 18 referred to what 
conflicting ideals 
since AnguBt. 1947 namelj. creation of 

n?rro,? and iingmstio 

provinces He said 

tlilt \hero Soul? ho'^^one'’ ’* ** 

EEk'thrs'i" '“'“s'E .. E.r”; j i 

o“i on, rhroogl,- 

tioceaaarilv In,,..... creation of small provinces 
and w ^ound to of ndmiiiistration 

because every small 'o“P>od with inefflcieiicy. 
’Uioixters too r^nl\ ^ *^'"I'“rea us one Governor, 
legislative oIIi«ri ® executive, Judicial and 
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POLITICAL AN® PEfiSONAL 


CHARGBS AGAINST MADRAS MINISTRY 
The three man anb committee, appointed 
by the Congreas Working Committee to 
go into the charges against some Madras 
Ministers, has recommended that " the 
matter should be dropped and the 
complaints filed ’ 

The anb committee consisting of Dr 
Rajendra Prasad Pandit Jawabarlal Nehrn 
and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had been 
asked by the Working Committee to go 
into the note prepared by the Madras 
Premier after investigating the charges 
levelled against some of the Ministers by 
Mr T Prakasam and also the counter 
charges, and give its opinion on it 

Dr Rajendra Prasad, recommending the 
dropping of the matter, has stated in 
bis report 


All the charges lave been carefully looked into 
The etatements of the Premier, Shri Prakasam tho 
Ministofa concerned and the final report of tho 
Premier have been considered in detail Theimpree 
Bicn left on one a mind after coos dering all the 
charges is this They appear to be serious and 
formidable charges m tho form m which they aro 
made A close scrutiny of the facts and 
circumstances relating to them does not make out 
B case for further investigation In some cases 
there is no prtma /ucie esidenco in support of 
*"y charge and a mete statement of suspicion 
cannot be considered sufFicient for bolding a 
fotmal enquiry 

There is however, one thing which should bo 
noted Tbe action of Hximsters should not only 
be in strict accordance with rules and procedure 
laid down for dealing with particular niatters which 
come up before them but they should do nothing 
*hich in ght leave room for ony reasonable person 
to entertain any reasonable suspicion Tho matter 
should bo dropped and tl o complniots filed 

Pandib Nehru and Sardar Patel agreeing 
with Dr Rajendra Prasad 8 report and 
endorsing the conclusions have drawn 

particular attention ’ to the above para 
graph find add 


Some of tho instances mentioned m the repor 
relate to loans being made or permits given li 
relatives of Ministers Dr Hniendra Prasad ha 
shown that the normal procedure was folliwed I 
tlif. cannot rule out completolj 

Mmislera from applying for permit 
M •'"** .peci»l iCrut.Ay .nc 

11 e 51 iiisien concmed wo ild hnvo been belle 
advieed lo ipfiom 

themeelvee They ehoi.ld hove referred lie p.pee 
for IhO orJerj, of 11 o Irera.er or the C.bin.t »i 
ihecase majbo at as early a stage es pos» ble V/i 
trust that this convention will be adhered ti 
in future 


THE LATE SARAT BOSE 
To tho regret of all Bengal and tho 
whole country Sarat Cbandra Bobo baa 
followed biB more famous brother Snbbaa 
to the other world It was just like him 
to have passed away while finiabing an 
article for bis paper * The Nation’ appealing 
to the people of East and West Bengal for 
peace and amity The Bose brothers were 
valiant fighters for the cause of the 
nation but their temperament was such 
that they could not work m a team 
Tho United Socialist Organisation of which 
Sarat Bose was President founder is the 
poorer for the loss Oiir deep sympathies 
go to the bereaved family 


Second son of the lato Janakinath Bose, 
renowned advocate of Cuttack Mr Sarat 
Cbandra Bose was born on Sept 7 1889 
He had his education in Cuttack Calcutta 
and England where he qualified for the 
Bar and on return to India joined the 
Calcutta High Conrt in 1018 


lui 43056 Biariea nis political career 
under the leadership of the late Deebbandbn 
Cbitta RanjanDas and was one of his chief 
lieotenants during the Swaraj movement 
He was placed under detention under 
the Bengal Regolation III of 1818 twice 
once during the civil disobedience move 
ment and again during the last world war 
Ho was for some time President of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and 
member of the Congress Working Committee 
He was leader of the Opposition m the 
Bengal Assembly from 10S7 to 1946 
Mr Bose was elected to the Central 
Assembly in 1946 and became leader of 
the Congress Party there He was later 
appointed a member of the Interim National 
Government of India from September to 
November 1916 when he resigned both 
^om the Government and tho Congress 
Working Committee and formed his own party 


lAlMlGRANTS BILL 
On Peb 18 Parliament passed the immi 
grants (espnlaion from Assam) Bill -nith 
Ibe aid nf winch India hopes to expel 
nndesirable immigrants who have illecallv 
entered Assam from East Bengal Thl 
nun her of Muslim immigrants Is estimnid 
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EDUCATIONAL 


PLAN TO AID ASIAN AND 
AFRICAN bTDDDNTS 

With the object of fosterinR cuUiiral 
relations and cordialit> with Asian and 

African countries and for providinr each 
educational fapilities as are available in 
India to students in whoso countries such 
facilities are not so developed the 

Government of India despite the com 
manding need for tconotnj have decided 
to grant in 1950 another 70 scbolarships 
at an annual recurring coat of Re 8 Iskhs 
It may be recalled that last jeai the 
Government of India, inangntated the 

scheme of scholarships for the benefit of 
Indian and indigenous stndents from 

certain Asian and African countries for 
studies in India Seventy scholarships 
■were sanctioned last year 

The scheme baa been welcomed not only 
cooDtriea to which it extends but 
foterested in international 
o? lidU onderstanding The Governmeot 

^ ® possible owing to 

to increase the onmbec 
to I?? fh”^'*** extend the scheme 

to all the countries which hav« 

SL. ^ themselves like it to be 

Se7b.„rbt^:n-«-e'’"'-->-’- 

BIHAB govt to spend 20 P c 
Tl,. n 1 EDDOATION 

20 S c 

Re 4 croree on “d‘ociItior°”r SiO sl 

A T> XT ® *'®Tenne on education 

reetur‘n”° »oooonoem°”t 

tte Prem-de^'nVrheMe '"da'rv SS 

t"^£^.-J,Tro\”'edre-t,or 

epend 20 p o of ^t."T'°f a 
edncatmn meL° that '•'eo-o on 

the ree„mm„“d‘.i?„n‘, “7 tbV sT'"*"' 
Committee, report in Ihi, reBard 


RELIGIOUS rODGATION 
IN bCllOOLb 

The Government of India had so far 
received no complaint from HludeoU or 
from their gnardiana regarding the infringe* 
ment of Article 28 of the Conetitotiort 
bijning religious education in st-hools 
Disclosing this in Parliament Mr. 
Khurshed Lai Deputj Minister {replying 
on behalf of the Hdneatinn Ministe.) said 
the Government woold however bring this 
Article specificallj to the notice of all 
State and State aided schools m the 
Centrally Administered areas , 

Mr Itborehed Lil ,md that the 
aovetoment wi, conaiderinB the Question 
?r„L tnalificalioo, obtaioed 

bZ, 1 liko Kasb. Vidjapitb. 

Coiversity Comraieeioii however, 

SotToXun Bbaratl 

Delhi woniA la*^***^ Jamia Millia at 

as Univeisities ^'Ind charters 

canital Rfren BQitablo 

capital and recornng grants I 

ADMISSION TO COLLEGE'? 

IN WEST BENGAL 

of n ■recommendation 

Principals of West Commission, 

meeting held at ® 

decided to restrict .. last month 

ot”erudeTtt‘7o”;b“’'’" 

lustitutions their respective 

only oMep'tmifalfy’ 'brdl"* T ““'"“‘ion Ibali 

scheme to enable poor Ttnli® ” 

CO tbeir studies The^ 

Distnot Offleers hftv« k “')"8'ona1 and 

part time jobs to collpa,f°?®j®^ 

areas m ether esSf.^f in their 

with adult education nr ® connected 
industries m some small 
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TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
The Chief Justieo of the Supreme Court 
Mr Harilal Kama holds that the two 
important factors which give rine to criminal 
tendencies are poverty and want of 
edaoalion 

Mr Kama, who was inaugurating the 
Second All India Penological Conference 
at Lucknow on February 18 said that if 
the povertj stricken and the uneducated 
were aided m a siib'^tantial degree freedom 
and the ownership of property could be 
more easily safeguarded 
Referring to the rules governing the 
treatment of prisoners in jail after coo 
victiOQ, Mr. Kama said “ It appears 
quite necessary that the roles should bo 
thoroughly overhauled” The Chief Justice 
observed “While discipline has to be 
maintained in prisons I see no justification 
for humiliating a prisoner in bis own 
estimate because he has been sentenced 
to a term of impriBooment ” 

On poniBhmqnt for crime Mr Kama 
remarked “ A misdeed done cannot be 
undone by punishing the offender” The 
object of punishment, be said, should bo 
to prevent the offender from repeating 
hi8 offence Mr Kama observed that Indian 
methods of criminal detection and invest! 
gallon were "very slow” as compared to 
those employed in western countries It 
was high time, he said, to develop this 
important aspect of police work without 
having recourse to measures that would 
cause incoovemeace to citizens 

The object of the Penological Conference 
being to prevent crime to ameliorate the 
condition of the prisoner and to torn 
discharged prisoners into useful citizens 
Mr Kama hoped, that the Governments 
uf the Hupublio and the States woold 
Bive serious consideration to the Coo 
fer^nce’s recommendations 


formal ENDING OF INDIAN APPEALS 
Indian jndicial appeals to the Privy 
Conncil ID London formally ended on 
February 7 with a brief ceremony at tbo 
House of Lords attended bj the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, the Minister for 
Commonwealth Relations Philip Noel Baker, 
and the Indion High Commissioner, Mr 
K Rrishna Menon 


RELEASE or DETENUS 
A Pull Bench of the Bnmba\ High Court 
consisting of the Chief Justice Mt M C 
Chagla Mr Justice Oajendia gadkar and 
Mr Justice Dixit, ordeied on Februarj 8 
the release of 2B persons alleged to be 
Communists who were in detention under 
the Public Security Measures Act 

These persons were arrested and detained 
on Ma] 8 last when they attempted to 
take out an unlawful procession at Delisle 
Hoad, Bombay After investigation, the 
police filed a charge sheet against them 
in November last Subaequentlj , habeas 
coipiis applications were made on behalf 
of the 28 persons cballenging Lh^ detention 
order on the plea that since tbej were 
being prooecuted on the same grounds on 
which the delention orders were based, 
their detention was illegal 
In setting aside the order of the Com 
miseiooer of Police, Their Lordships 
observed that the Commissioner must have 
bad a collateral purpose in passing the 
order of detention and that was to deprive 
the detenoB of the rights which they 
had as persons arrested nnder the Criminal 
Proceddre Code 


After reviewing the hietory of the case 
Tbeir Lordships said 

In our opinion, it is not permissibly for the 
antbonties, under the cloak and disguise of the 
Public Security Measures Act. to override the 
ordinary law and to deprive the subject of the 
safeguards provided under the law If this was 
permiseibie, indeed a very serious situation will 
arise m this Province because it would mean 
that it would bo open to the police to investigate 
every cognisable case without the safeguards 
provided by the law, merely detaining the accused 
carrying on investigations secretly 
without providing the accused the protection 
which the Jaw gives 

Every safeguerd provided by the Criminal 
Procedure Code to arrest a person was violated 
in the case of the detenus The detenus were 
never put up before a magistrate nor were thev 
given an opportunity to defend themselves it 
was not left to the police to delay the framing 

« 

Referring to the detention order Their 
Lordships said it could not bo made with 
an ultennr motive nod the onl> consideration 
which should be borne in mind in thm 
issna was whether the public npnnn 
safety woDia be aistarded id iIb'^ abeon 


general 


A 1 C 0 DECISION 

The All India Con^^rese GomtniUec 
meeting at Delhi on February 18 decided 
by 104 votes to 28 to suspend the right 
of ollec'^ive members to vote in Congress 
elections until the next session of the 
Congress That right will now be ever 
cised only by the Congress primary 
Panchayata 

The decision to snspend the right of 
effective members was accepted by the 
Honse as a compromise between ontrigbt 
abolition as suggested m the oiigmat 
resolotion and a demand by Mr T 
Prakasara and Mr Porshottamdas Taodoo 
and others that the matter sbonid be left 
to be decided by the plenary session of 
the Congress 

The need for the change in the Cong 
resa constitution was explained by tbe 
mover Mr Shankerrao Deo wbo said 
that the provision author sing effective 
memberB to vote bad given rise to rivalries 
and a struggle for power witbio tbe 
Congress 


EFFECTS OF HYOUOGEN BOMB 
Some radio active substances from the 
hydrogen bomb will last hundreds or 
tboisaodsof years making bombed cities 
xininlubitable Mr William Laurence New 
Vni A, Times science writer said m a lecture 
at Galtitnare 

He said the bomb a physical moos 
trosity was several million times more 
powetf il tha« the atom bomb Tbe United 
States and Ilnssia could annibilate each other 
in h bomb warfare he warned hia audience 
The sun 18 actually an enormous hydrogen 
bomb in space he added and we will 
create on earth a miniature replica 
of tbe sun 


OUR PRESIDENT S FIVE 
Dr Rajendra Prasad , passed bis M 
with a strange brilliancy for a backwn 
Bebaree says Mr D B Dhanapala The 
ig a Coe story of the audacious scbnl 
QS an examinee The learned examiner 
the Calcutta University had asked candidat 
to answer aoj five out of the seven guestio 
given Prasad answered all the seven ai 
requested the Examiner to mark any fl 
be I leased I 


THE SPEAKERS EYE AND NOT EAR 
A member cannot catch tbo cbair’e 
attention bj the car but mnst catch the ere 
Ihis rohns wa« siren by Pandit ThaknrdaB 
Bharsavn who was in tbo chair m 
Parhament on Peb IS when two member. 
Mr Hohim Kimar 01 aodhnri from A..ara 
and Mr Rrishna.wami Bharatl from 
Madra. ro.o ..miiltaneooBlj to .peal on 

fmnen (prevention of 

improper nse) B Jl 

When the chair asked Mr Bbarati to 

.peak Sir Cb, ,dh„r, ro.o on TXt of 
whilfl M Claim contendiDB that 

the eha “"doobtedly caoebt 

c.nsM tb a *■'">"1' tad 

SeTe"' tb‘e°‘’ (taosbter)' 

the are “ been to catch 


Sri J s KaRaNDIRAR 
at Poona on Peb , '’"“a 

BtudentB cave an era and 

to the Bni.er.itv 

Janardl an SakhR^ram^ 1 T°°*^ award of 

one of the four Adnrvia „ ^ been awarded 
by Cambridge Universiu'^** Mathematics 

Adams nrizian ova 

----o^top-n— 

Ne«r°fa\\t“'DENp D S A 
over the Labour Bar t™ o'""’ 

tbo wotBt holiday r7c •"'* w.nltins in 

roporta.how.sj^ lo tlS blatorj Latest 

-802 traffie cra.S ^'.1 »'Olentlp 
"r air craBbes and 47^^ drowninp 19 

Jpes of accidents I *** ^'scellaneons 



NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES and WRITINGS 
Price Rg 3 each 

Ram Mohun Roy Lord Sinha 

Sir D E Wocha Sir W Wedderbum 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Rs 3 each 

Indian Judges Slcetchcs of 21 faraous Judges 

Indian Christians Sketches of famous Indlao 
Unnatians 

Famous Parsis Biographical aketcl es of fourteen 
em nent Parsia 

Indian Scientists Sketches with an account of 
the r Researches 

POLITICS 

Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule 

BY MMIITMA RlKDin 
U Is certomly my goo I 
fortune that this booklet 
Is receiving mdo attention 
It IS a book which can 
be pnt into t1 o han Is of 
a child — Oanf/i> 

Kew Ed t on As F git s 

Fellowship of faiths and Unity of Religions 
By IIInhalmA Genlhi Fditod by Prof Abdul 
MnjH Khan Ro One 

Congress Presidential Addresses (1011 1934 ) 
Conta mng full test of Pres dontml Addresses 
Re 4 

Indian National Evolution By A C 
Mazumdar Rs 3 

The Governance of India By Dabu Oovinda 
Das Rs 3 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tales of Fun Folly and Folklof'* Rs 2 

Select Tales from the Sanskrit Dramatists 
Contents Sakuntnla Slalavikngnimitra Dttarama 
charitra, N^nnanda and Mudrarakshasa Re One 

The Idiots Wife By Dr Nare^h Chun ler Sen 
Gupta u A DU, As 8 

Sakttniala By Eamala Satthianadhan As 6 
Maltreyi By Pt S taoatb Tattvabhushan As 4 
Dr S RADHAKRISHNAN S WORKS 



NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupees Two each 

Valmiki Ramayana Text in Devanagari and 
Englsh Translation Foreword by the Rt Hon 
\ b Srinivasa Sastn pc oh 

The Mababharata Text in Devansgeri & Eugh^h 
Translation Foreword bv Dr Sir S Radhaknshnan 
The Srimad Bhagavata Text m Devanagan 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr Sir 
P S Stvaswami Aiyar 

Upakhyanamala Text m Devanagari Foreword 
by Dr SirC P Ramaswami Aiyar 

The UpaniShsds Selections froiP the 108 
Upaoishads Text in Sanskrit Devanagari With 
a Foreword by Prof M Hiriyanna ir a 

Prayers Praises and Psalms Text tti Devana 
gart and English Translation Fo eword by Mahatma 
Qandhi 

Sankaras Select Works Text in De\enagatt 
and English translation 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Aspects of the Vedanta A Sympos um Bs 2 
Bhagavad Gita Text In Devanagari and English 
Translation By Dr Annie Be‘iant A^ 8 
Hindu Ethics By Babu Oovinda Poa Ba 2 
Temples Churches and Mosques Gy Yakub 
Hasan 68 illus Re 1 6 

The First Four Califs By Ahmed Shafi Be 1 
WORLD TEACHERS 
Re One each 

Sti Rama His Life and Teachings By 
M B Sampatkumaran it A 
Jesus Christ By Mr 8 K George 
Sankarachsrya By 8 8 Suryanarayaoa Sastn 
Sri Krishna Hit Life and Teachings Gy 
Mr M R Saropatkuoiarao 2Qd Edn 

Life and Teachings of Zoroaster By Prof 
A R Wod a 

Buddha By D Dharmapala 4tb Edo 
Prophet Muhammad By Ahmed 8haS and 
Yakub Hasao 

GENERAL 

'feats the Service ol the Nation 

A Golden Jubilee Souvenir recording the nations 
progress through ffty years of G A Isatesandt Cos 
piblcati ns By B Natesan With foreword by 
Uis Excellency C Rajagopalachanar Ks Two 
Cooks That Have influenced Me A Symposium 
by tho Rt Hoo Bastri Sir C \ Raman Dr C 
Jinarojadasa Justice M C Chagla Mr C Bajagopala 
chan Sir B JRadia K Natarajan Mr Pihp Kumar 
Roy Bajkumari Amnt Kaur Prof M Ruthnaswamy. 
Mr B Sanjeeva Rao and S r C P Ramaswami Aiyar 
Price Re 18 0 Poatago extra 

Three Great Acharyat Sankara Ramanuja 
and Madhwa Rs 3 

North Indian Saints (Ramanand to Bam 

Tirath) Rs 3 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda Lives of the saints 
of Bengal Rs Two 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samai Re 1 8 
Famous Battles la Indian Hiitory By T Q 
Subrahmanyara ir a t.T Re 1 


{\olc change tn Price} 
Freedom and Culture Be 1 8 
Tha Heart of Hindustan Be 18 


Malabar and its Folk By ilr T K Oopala 
Panikkar d_a Rs 2 

Shakespeare s Tragedies King Lear Macbeth 
Hamlet end Othello By Dr William MiUer Rs 1 8 


G A. NATESAV & CO . PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, ESPLANADE. MADRAS 
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TtABB AND FINANCii 


INDO PAKISTAN TRADE PACTS 
The Government of India have pnbhshed 
a White Paper on Indo Pakistan trade 
relations giving the history of vatiooB 
agreements between the two Dotniniona 
since Aogast 15 1917 and breaches of 

thoce agreements by Pakistan cnlminating 
m the present stalemate 
The White Paper gives a detailed account 
of the attempts made by the Government 
of India throngh a senes of conferences to 
arrive at long term and comprehensive 
arrangements to facilitate trade and 
movement between the two coontries Apart 
from not agreeing to arrive at any long 
term understanding the White Paper says 
the Pakistan Government actnallj took 
meaanres to restrict the trade By loereasing 
the import doty on Indian piecegoods and 
later putting India on the list of coontries 
from which imports of cotton textiles were 
not to be licensed Pakistan in effect banned 
the import of cotton textiles from India 
in spite of the trade agreement Devatn 
ation and Pakistan e decision to maintain 
parity with the dollar • and eobseoacot 
measnres taken by the Government of 
Pakistan had the net effect of preventing 
all trade between the two conotriee except 
S/i Icditt to 

'>P of Indian 

rlw rart of a deliberate 

fn 1 ^ ‘n of the Indian 

jute mills difficult and to compel them to 
t'rlf kr the Pakistan 

Juto Board This says the White Piper 
uUimatelf led to stoppage of coal bj India 


PAKlST\^ A^D S APRICA TRADE 
Trade restrictions between Pakistan and 
Sooth Africa were lifted by the Pakistan 
Onvernmenb from FebrnaryC *** 

PalilnUn s aec.inn to withdraw Ibo Irudo 
bon acftinst Sooth Africa and Indian 
intantion not to remove it as lonB as the 
disabilities of Indians m Somb Afriea 
remained were also disclosed m Iho corre? 
jiondence released earlj last month between 
the Oo.ernnient, of India and P,li,ia„ 
Jhe trade ha i ngHinst South Africa 
imposed abo It foir sears ago by Undivided 
India R pr.leat againn the disor.minatinn 

Bouth'l^ica"" m 


ALDOCATION OP INCOME TAX 
Sir Chintaraan Deshmnkh who was 
^ked by the Central Government last 
December to inquire into and determine 
the allocation of the Provinoml share of 
income tax and of the export duty on jnte, 
has completed bis task and the Government 
will implement his award as from the 
let April The Provincial share of income tax 
has been allocated as follows — 


Madras 
Bombay 
West Bengal 
Uttar Pradesh 
B bar 

Madhvs Pradesh 
Punjab 
Ae«ank 
Orissa 


13 5 
18 
12 5 


d.™H f ‘".I “^“’"■'1 rspoftsa to boro 

Ari Hn ono** ptjKble nnder 

OODBtltotlOn fo IbO 
ProviiicsB now Bhariog tho jnlo ejport 
aotr in lien of their ebires Bbonld be - 


West Ceogal 
Anacn 
Bibar 
Orisea 


(fin lakhs of Bs ) 
105 


roWem n, Pfovl-oea The 

the Ceotrn ”®“oiaI ndjostmenta between 
thL St»ts.''°n P'“'"'oe8 in which 

'Sat, e,' “"end IB nnder 

of India ‘oBtion by the Government 


IWriONAL SAVINGS CEBTIFICATES 
told Parlmme^t^'i'n'"*"' 
l.«m.r Gh.'o°d‘hr “ tb 'r"tbe r*'"'"”, 
nolhoriBed acenfs i ' cJ*tem r 

Certaoale, would bo"re.?m‘er“' 

18 moQtbT™Eo °w Bjetem, aboliehe 

Bttpa proposed to LTv a^fiitions 

mieot to muke lh.b tftken by the Govern 
Tha r“! '"O^ement more successfo 

CovernmenU® 

active interest m "■ 

proceeds Imd CO ‘ ® far th 

Urban areas ftnpo '*'fuost entirely fror 

fo movement t„'”t^'°‘ 

ino rural areas 



women’s page 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN IN BRITAIN 
Addressing a meeting of the Study 
Circle’ of the Madras Branch of the All 
India Women’s Conference, Miss Vera 
Brittain referred to the women's struggle 
for their rights m Britain and the various 
stages at which their rights, were 
recognised 

Miss Vera Brittain traced the nee of 
women’s movement in Britain from the 
time of the French Revolution and referred 
to the book ’ Vindication of the rights of 
women” In 1889, ehe said, the parental 
rights of women were upheld by law 
Edocational facilities for women were fought 
for and obtained m gradnal stages 
Bering the first World War women 
proved their capacity and were given 
franijbise on certain conditions In 1928 
they got votes on the same terms as men 
The women interested themselves in the 
spheres of social welfare work and also 
pressed for eeonrity for them both at 
home and in the professions They 
oontribated a lot to Labour’s soccese in 
1988 elections In the present Labour 
Party, there were many socialists It was 
a matter for gratification, she said that 
the Labour Government gave effect to the 
Beveridge Flan In conolus'on, Miss Vera 
Brittain said that the position of women 
In labour, industry, education, etc , were 
now far more hopeful than it ever 
had heen 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN 
To protect guardianless and up rooted 
women from social vice and to help them 
with adequate means of sustenance a 
society to bo called " association for protec 
tion of women,” has been formed with Mrs 
Rameshwari Nehru and Mrs Humajon 
Kabir as its president and secretary 

respectively, 

As an immediate measnre to resene and 
rehabilitate sneh women the society 
decided to open a " women’s homo 
At a recent meeting of leading Delhi 
Citizens when the society formed, 

great concern was expressed at the growing 
scourge of social vice, rampant in Delhi 
in the form of immoral trafSo in bolpless 
ttinor girls and women ” 


NEED FOR MORE NURSES 
Dr M D D Glider, Bombij’s Health 
Minister, Inaugurating the 88ih Annual 
Conference of the Trained Nnrseh’ AssociHtton 
of India at the 6 b Medical C«illege in 
B«i/nbay said that India needed 7 40 000 
nurses in twentj years for the various 
hospitals ID the oountrj 

He stated that although the number of 
beds to the hospitals were increasing, the 
number of nurses attending to patients 
was not sufficient enough It was not 
possible to increase the nursing staff 
becanse of the difficulties of bousing 
accommodation Another problem that 
faced the cnrsing profession was that of 
laognage which presented complications of 
great magnitude \ 

Women in India conld not nnderstand 
English which was the langnage in which 
the training was given and they bad to 
be taogbt m tbeir own langnages But ai 
DO arrangements bad been made for 
teaching them in tbeir own languages, 
there was a dearth of nurses jo the 
country, he said 

Dr Glider said that there was a great 
demand for nurses m rural areas but 
there was no heartening response from 
the Durses as they were unwilling to 
leave tbe cities More women should be 
recrnited and sent to work among villagers 
after a course of training m narsine 
be stated ' 

Dr IDA SGUDDERS WORK 
Dr Ida Sendder began her work at 
Vellore in tbe Madras Province on Jannarv 
let 1900 Out of her work has grown 
the Cbnstain Medical College at Vellore 
of which ehe is now Principal Emeritus 
She 19 also tho founder of the Jaro 
Hospital at Vellore to which the CoUe^ 

IS attached Tbe college prepares men ani 
women students for tbe MDBS and B S 
onrsing courses * besides training Qitf® 
hospital workers The students also 
social seivice carrjing on medical it 
work in the surrounding villasjes ^®*‘®f 
It was bub fitting that the oon* 
the Golden Jobilee of the Doctor'**^** 
should have evoked warm and enth^ ^Ork 
support from all quarters iq j. "®**®Sti 
of her long and meritorious Wori°*^*****j^ 
the people * Wt 
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A I C C DECISION 
The All India Concress Committeo 
meeting at Delhi on Februarj 18 decided 
-® to snipend tho ncht 
of o£tec‘,ve raombet. to ,„to CoDoroBS 
elections nntil the next , ess, on „t th” 
OooBres, That rieht w.M „„„ bo eier 

Plnthanl^ *” 

The decision to snspend tho neht nt 
effect, VO member, was accepted bp th' 
Honse as a compromise between ontrmht 
abolition as BORgeated in 
resoloton and f .itZ t 
Prakasam and Mr Porehottomdas Tandoo 
and others that the matter shonld 

re.?'c.rti'tron‘‘ wa?“:rp,:? 

.hover Mr ShaokeTr.o dIo Ih/ 
memb‘e^:.o^v'e".?i”."d 

ooLr“s.=‘'”''’' -.b'r';^: 


DPPBOTS OP HYunoGEN BOMB 

hpljoTen'"t‘'mb"“‘wrn ‘1'.^^''"? f v"' 

Yorlr,„,„ee,ence writlr sa^d , 
at Baltimore ® i«ctare 

He eaid the bomb n nK • 
trositj was several million t'lm 
pewerfol Iba. the atom bomb Then"'"'"’ 
States and Russia could annihilaftT^ 
m b bomb warfare he warned 

The sun is actually an^norm? "“^'eoce 
bomb in space he added 
create on earth a miniatnr- T"* 
of the sun ^*plica 


n FIVE 

Dr Rajendra Prasad passed >,. 
with a strange brilliancy for a 
Bebaree says Mr D B nEan» , 

18 a fino story of the anda 
as an examinee The learned ®obolar 

*’ Calcutta Unirers.ty liad 


as an examinee The lenma/i aoholar 

\the Calcutta Unirers.ty had a L 
\^an8wer any five out of the seven 
Prasad answered all th« 
reViested the Examiner tn and 

bo blcasedl to mark any fi^e 


inn SPEAKEBS EYE AND NOT BAB 

att^ntm^'”bf',. '""""v 
This rnlinc etch the ej. 

nbarirftvn ^ '.osKiven bj Pandit Thaknrdai 

Parirentn'Xr/w;'’ ^ '"•'I-” 

Mr Roh.ni TT iP when two membcri 
and J ” 5""’" Chandhnr. frnm Assam 
Madras rose Bharat, from 

tho Brabloms *aTa 'P™'' "" 
improper nsc) Bm (prevention ol 

apeak Mr'^'ch'a'irdh Bbarati do 

"..ioe to pv„,"'bm”", 

whilo Mr Bh.,,7 , /“"tondiPB that 

the chairman s o,' o'* "“^oohlfdlj cansht 
canght the cbn. himself had 

word Sir ’..7““ “ ’’f “>® 

tboogbt of It ^®'^® Dharnti oven 

cannot catcbVhenl** foled ‘A member 

5Se , racier h' 

the eje ^rncuco baa been to catch 


Tho ® ’^aRaNDIKAB 

Janardan Sakbaram’’ 

of tho /fesnr. ^ trnatee 

El Editor of Vbo ?•'“ ^'““t and tbo 
»t Poona on P.b Is .fa". colobratcd 
studenta cave an pnd o^ot'ccs «Pd 

to the OnivorL^o E, 10 500 

■lanardhan Sakha^arn'l?'"’* *^'.5 »' 
Scholarship a^j h is*^Od''p ‘‘f Commerce! 
Kewn Uahntta T^si “ Portrait to tho 


?J'soVabma!™“™7*NSOIENT.E 

ooo of the four Adams ni^’ ^ ® award, 
by Cambridge Un.ve" Mathematn 


- “laiical analy 

Ncar°J'S''p\t';';'f NTS ‘N USA 

«"c tho L,f„„r D',7'J?t'"'‘>'"»ccfdo, 
tbe worst holidaj toM^n rr o '■esnlting 

^PorU showed that 47rpe„® 

8G2 m traffic crashes ^'o'eu 

I 5*'''®be8 and 47^^^ browning 

3Pe« of accidental *°5ficcnnne( 




MATESAN'S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
Price Ra 3 each 

R«m Mohun Roy Lord Sinha 

Sir D E W.cha Sir W Wedderbum 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Rb 3 each 

Indian Judget Sketches of 21 famous Judges 

Indian Chriftiant Sketches of famous lodlan 
tnriatians 

Famou* Parai* Biograph cal eketcl es of fourteen 
sminent Pars s 

Indian Sclentiats Sketches with an aceo int of 
their Researches 


POLITICS 

Hind Swara] or 
Indian Home Rule 

liYMAHUMA GANDIIt 
It U certn niy my goo 1 
fortune t! at tl a booklet 
is receiving wide attention 
It is n book which can 
be put Into the hao Is of 
a chil I -^Oanlhi 
Now F 1 tioo As Fight 



Fellowsbip of Falthi 
By Mahatma Qandl I 
Maj! 1 Khan Be One 


and Unity of Religions 
Fditel by Prof Abdul 


Congress 

Ointa nintr 

Rs 4 


Presidential Addresses (19111934) 
f ill text of Pres dontial Ada«w0e8 


Indian National Evolution Ry A C 
Mazamdar Rs 3 


Th« Gov.ro.oe. ot InJl. By B«bvi Oovind. 
Das Rs 3 


INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tales of Fun Folly and Folklor- Rs 2 

Select Tales from the Sanskrit Dramat sta 
Contents Sakuntala Slalavikspnimilra Uttar^e 
eharitia Naganandannl Mudramkehoss Re One 

The Idiot a Wife By Dr Narosh Chunder Sen 
Cupta. D As. 8 

Sakuntala By Kamala Satthaoadhan As 6 
Mallreyi By Ft S tanalh Tattvabhushan As 4 
Dr S RADHAKRISHNAN S WORKS 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupee# Two each 

Valniiki Ramayana Text in Devanagari and 
English iranslatioD Foreword by the Rt Hon 
V b Srinivasa Sastn pc ch 

The Mahabharala Text m Devanagari & English 
Translation Foreword by Dr Sir S Radhakrishnan 
The Srimad Bhagavata Text m Devanagari 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr Sir 
P S Sivaswsmi Aiyar 

Upakhyanamala Text m Devanagari Foreword 
by Dr 8 r C P Ramaswnmi Aiyar 

The Upanishsds Selections from the 106 
Upanishads Text in Sanskrit Devanagari With 
a Foreword by Prof M Hinyanna ar a 

Prayers Praises and Psalms Text in Devana 
gari and English Translation Fo ©word by Mahatma 
Oandhi 

Sankara s Select Works Text m Devanagari 
and English translation 

RLLIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Asptets of the Vedanta A Symposium Rs 2 
Bhagavad Gila Text in Devanagari and English 
Translation By Dr AnneBesant As 8 

Hindu Ethics By Babu Govinda Das Re 2 
Temples Churches and Mosques By Yakub 
Ha.san 88 illus Re 1 8 

The First Four Califs By Ahmed Shad Re 1 
WORLD TEACHERS 
Re One each 

Stt Rama His Life aud Teachings By 
M R Sampatkumaran m a 
J esus Christ By Mr S K. George 
Sankaraeharya By S S Suryanarayana Sastrt 
Sn Krishna t His Life and Teachings By 
Mr M R Sarapatkumarao 2Dd Edn 
Life and Teachings of Zoroaster By Prof 
A R Madia 

Buddha By D Dharmapala 4th Edn 
Prophet Muhammad By Ahmed ShaS and 
Yakub Hasan 

GENERAL 

50 Years Id the Service of the Nation 
A Golden Jubleo Souvenir recording the nations 
progress through fifty years of G A Nateson & Co a 
publ cations By B Katesan With Foreword by 
ills Excellency C Rajagopalacharier Rb Two 
Cooks That Have Influenced Me A Symposium 
by tho Rl Hon Sastri Sir C \ Raman Dr O 
Jinarajadesa Just co M C Chagla Mr C Rajagopala 
chad Sir B TMada K ^lQtaraJan Mr Dilip Kumar 
Roy Rajkuman Amrit Kaur Prof M Ruthnaswamy. 
Mr B Banjeev a Rao and Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar 
price Re ISO Poitage extra 

Three Great Acharyas Sankara Ramanuia 
and Ma Ihwa Rs 3 

North Indian Saints (Ramanand to Ram 
Tiroth) Ra 2 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda Lives of the saints 
of Bengal Rs Two 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj Re 1 8 
Famous Battles la Indian History By T O 
Subrahmanyam xr a i. T Re 1 


(Vote eftangt in Price) Malabar and Its Folk By Mr T K Oopala 

... .... r. 1 a Panikkar b.a Re 2 

Freedom and Culture Ro 18 Shakespeare s Tragedies King Lear Macbeth 

Ik. Ht.rl .f in.Ja .U. R. IS H.mlel .ad Othello By Dr krui.am M.ll.r R, ] s' 

G A NATESAV & CO PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS ESPLANADE, MADRAS 
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TELEPHONE ' TABLE 



Made out of ROSEWOOD and fitted -with five 
Foolscap size sliding Trays which are accessible 
from both sides. The Top is of standard office-desk 
height and has space enough for Telephone and 
Directory. A very useful desk-side companion. 

Rs. 36. 

ClIKION & C0., 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 


) aware of the fact that lodia’a uotn ailed and greatest palmist, Tantiie. 


YopNMtfy Uarocd m'the Virology and AslroBomy of tlw Ewt Md the West, gifted with g 

of Predictions permanetil President of the InlemalioDally lamed Baransshi P-ndit Maha S»bh. ©f Benares 



RAJ-JYOTISHl 


of predictions permaoeol President -- — — »»%', 

d All India Aitrological and Astronomicsl Society of Calcutta 

Jyot.sbjamrat P.ndil Sr. Ramesh Chandra Bhallaeharyya Jyotisharnab, Samudnkralna, 
Jyotuh Shiroman. Raj Jyoiishi M R A S {Lend ) has won unique fame not only jn ln<li» 
but tVrouphout the world (ey in England America, AfriCa, China. Japan, Malaya. 
Singapore etc ) and many ©otablo pereona from cverv oook aod cornet of the world cave 
sent unsolicited testimomaU atLnowledgiog hi8 mighty and aupernaturnl powers 

Th a pouerfuUy gifted great man tan tell at a glance all about one a past, present aod, 
fuuiTe and with tho I e\p of kogie andTftotnc powers can heal diseases which are the despa^ 
of Uottors and Isjiiirejea can help people to win dif&cult lawsuits, and ©osure safety from 
dangers piei ent cbildlessoe^a aod lre« peopto of family unhappiness His three important 
preeictioni (prediction about the Bnti^ victory on the very day— 2Dd September, 1939-- 
of the decisration of last World War. prediction of the achievement of independence by 
the Inierin Govt With Pandit Jawabarla) as the Prenaier made on the 3rd September. ISlv 
and pred ction regarding the futore of India and Pahistsn which had been sent to the Fiime 
Mmisier of India on the lUh August I»4~ and auhscquenlly puWislied in vanoua ^.ewspapers) have proved 
correct to the detail ainated people the world over and hate won for him unstinted pcai«o and gratitude from 
all quarters inctudiQg Hts Majeity George the Sistb the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders of India 
Qe 13 the only astrologer m India who was honoured with the title of Jyolith Siromani '* in 1938 apt! 
“ Jyotishsamrat ' — Emperor among astrologers and astronomere — m 1947 by the Bharatiya Pandit 
Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranaabi Pandit Msha Sabba of Benares — a signal honour that has not 
been endoi ed on any utrologer in India so far Fanditji u now the Coniulting Astrologer to tb^ 
Eighteen Ruling Pimcei m India 

Persons who have loit all hopes are strongly advised to teit the powers of the Panditji, 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

His Highneis The Maharaja of Atbgarh soys — **I bate been astonished at the superhuman 
power of Fandiiji ’ M«r Hlghnett Tha Dowager 6ib Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says — " Hs i* 
no doubt a great persoosgo with miraculous power' The Hon'ble Chief Juaticeof Calcutta High Court 
Sir MsnTnalfaa Nath Mukbvr p Kt > aava — The wonderful Power of calculation and talent of brtm&a Ramesb 
Chaodta IS the only possibla outcocne of agee&c father to a tihe son” The Honble Maharaja of Santosb 
& £a President of the Brngal Lvgiilative Council SirMaamatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kl says — Oti 
seeing my soQ his prophecy about my future u true to words ’ The Honourable Chief Jusuca Me B K RoT 
of Orirst HighCou t sajs — He is really a great personage with super natural power * The Hon’ble Mimstef. 
Govt of Bengal Raja Prssanoa Deb RaiVoi, says — ‘The wonderful power of calculation and Taatnh 
Bctivmc* t ave etiuch me with Rteatest asionwhinent. • The Honble Jusliee Mr S M Uat of Keoojhar 
State Huh Court saya — • • Panditji has beaiowed the life of my almost dead Bon” Mr J A Lawrence 
Osaka, Japan, writes * I waa gsttmg good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing » 
ddferent life since 1 started wearing Mr Andre Tempe, 2T23. Popular Ave. Chicago Hlinois US 
Am.rlca —• 1 hai e purchased from you eeverol K^^has on tao or three different occasions They all 
proitd satisfactOTy Mr K Rochpaul Shanghai O'*"* “ "E'^ything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with sutoming exactneas Mr Uaac Motni Etia, Govt Cleric & r\— e? _ 


place with sutprising exactness Mr tssac Mumt Etia. Govt Clerk & Interpreter in Deschanv We*"t 
Africa- — I had ordered aorao Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderfal service ' Mr B J 
Colombo Ceylon — ‘ L igat. -matsetW eiSects ftom >oVi 


. ndo Proeloi . _ 

Kavacha* on apteral occaeoos”, etc, etc and many otberC 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed) In co.c nf fminre Moncu t, funded 

DHANAD. KAVACHA OR THE RaTHSCHILD TaEISMAA -I,. 


With little struvslirR aod It fulfills the desires Without fail Lakahmi reaid a at his house 
fame, vast wealth I mg life all round prosperity t.fo P„ce R. 7.10 bpocVl for 

Super powerful wilh extraordinary effevis R* 129>ll. p «uy action d9-l » 

BACALAMUKHl KaVaCHA — To overcome enemies it is Unique The wiiArA 
services and iiieceeds in pleasing higlier officials in wmuiag in civil or criminal au proroolionj© 

Tlus IS also ft preventive to any *ctide»t or danger Price Rs 9 2 Snecai fo- ,™aJ* ei o 

fThe Bho-val Kumar, winner of the Sensatlowl Bbowal C«e worethi, Kavacha) 8up« powerful r?*184^. 

SARASWaTI KAVACHA— rorauccf-^ioesaminationBndBhorpmomory R* 9 n Sooe al R vS 9 

MOHINI KftVACHA — Fnablea arch foes to bocoroo friends and fnonda r «» ' i..* "o 

1R*34 2 Super powerful Ra 387- 14 «‘ond3 more friendly R» 11.8. 


Special R» 34 2 Super powerful P 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL&ASTROKOMICAL SOCIETY (Rccd.I 

<7/« Ihg^etl Most rdiabU and OUtsl AtiroJogteal Secie/y tn Jndxa and iht For Eait) ^ 
i.d Office ,-10 j (I R) GreyStieet ‘ Baasota Kivaa ” Sn Nabagtaha & Kal,Tcraple)'cllcuttft 


Branch Office- — 47, DharamtoU Street (nellesley Junctioa), Calcutta 


Phone B B 3685 


LOKDOiv OFFICL— Mr M A CURTIS, 7 A, ISsatway, lUyaw, p.^l^ 
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Why They Read the 'Mail 


Accurate and balanced information on 
men and events is what people need to 
know at this critical phase of our national 
life A connected story giving all the 
facts clearly and concisely of the burning 
topics of the day is hard to get from the 
newspapers 

The Saturday Mail is the first national 
newsweekly that has often been the first 
with the full story and next to none m 
moulding public ppmion on topics of 
national and international Importance 
Covenng as it does all the news of the last week m a catchy 
story form holding nothing back it is your handy compendium 
of men and events of the hour 

OPINIONS 

C A W«»lilr S*"® ‘I** n*** e"d ng trulhM v« p cturtt 

el»twat«ni o » ng 1 em i m* lo 1 rot>k» •> jh •!» th* nttrvffiaMi ©( pvbl e aduco on 1 w ih 
iK«$audo/ Mai aoary fu««f <t «t Au '« pot'Ma lo ba b gM w ihaul lai ng ena i oeeurocy 
Of dgnty of ifylt I om glad lb* SaMfdoy Mol t itrvngm |h » raid v» ih conidarobla 
luccais and I «r th ll a*ary lucaau 

S A BrtM, Pr«l<#«nt, All Mlt Ntwtptpar Editor*' Conference i hgv« moj, o 

po nt -of raed ng your waakly whan w Somboy In fha braf pared of one yaer the Mo I hat 
mada a place far ttalf in Ind an Javrnaltm andiwih that m the yao t lo coma I w II bacoma on 
neraoi ngly uiafut and popular laumol and e powarful force for promot ng nel onel progrett 

GopMith Bardofol It hat Indeed bean o pleotura to me end leme frandi lo read the Sah/rdoy 
Mb I The gaf up and fha manner of Iraolmant cf fop eot aubiacli hove really bean va y good end 
i hove not the leoil doubt thot you are having increased number of cuitoman everyday I hove also 
no doubt that your journol w II be COM dared o» on orgoo fllv ng C;>prtn on fo ftol v »w op ntt of the^ 
Ind on Not anal Congrats " 



>T# for a free copy wihout oblgoJgn 
from 52 fA Amhersf Sfreef Co/coffo 

SATURDAY MAIL 

FIRST NATIONAI NEWS, WEEKLY 



THE INDIAN REVIEW 


prabuddha bharata 

'SUrlcd bj SWAMI VIVEKANANDA m 1830) 

oultur.1 »,d. „r Indian „„„„a| 

o5th jeor l>eg,na from January lyao 
RABINDRANATH TAGORP • 

culture ® wrilingi ns contributiooii to pure Indian 

SIR S RADIIAKRISHNAN l k 

ran ray limt “n.ty 'Jif dlnlmn'*" '’"'"“'d/n. and 

CODNT HEMIAMN KEYSERUsq • . n „ , 

.ntere.l.„B and ,mp«,u„, ">«■' 

any country ogazmes that one can find to day In 

Annual Subicr,p.i„„ . ,„,a„d r,. s_ 

Fore, j„ Mih.. U.S. 4 Dollar.. 

X D V A fr a"'"/ s"n n""“" " 

*_We^U,e. CALCUTTA., 3 


the people 

(INDIA'S maTIONaL weekly KEVIEW, ' 
Published every SUNDAY 
A progressive Journal 
for 

Every educated Adult 
containing, critical and analvtical ra«t 

V..I, .7®"“ ?HA«o 

Single Copy Annas ElZ «'• "• 

POST BOX 71.A 

- Kashmere G nie DELHI. 
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MYSORE 

PRO DUCTS OF PROVED EXCELLENCE 

Mysore Sandal Soap 

Mysore Sandalwood Oil 

Mysore Silk- Crepes & Georgettes 

Mysorite Moulded Articles 

Mysore Furniture— Rosewood & White 
Cedar 

Mysore Porcelain— Domestic Crockery 

Mysore Agricultural Implements 
® 

IN QUALITY, VARIETY, SERVICEABILITY AND PRICE 
MYSORE MANUFACTURES AND OUTPUT HAVE 
PROVED SATISFACTORY 
® 

MYSORE 

MAKES MANY PRODUCTS 
BUT ONLY THE BEST OF EACH 
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THOUGHT 

mDl^'s NEW N^TlQN^U WEEKLY PUBUSHED 
EVERY S^S.TURDft.Y FROM DELHI 

HIGH GRADE THOUGHT PROVOKING ARTICLES ON POLITICS. 
ART, LITERATURE AND CINEMA. 

EMINENT MEN OF LETTERS AMONG ITS REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 
BE DP TO DATE 

AND ALWAYS ADVERTISE IN THOUGHT" 


Rates Q« aiiplicahon to the ■ 


Manager, THOUGHT, 

95. PAIZ BAZAR. 

DELHI. 


SRINIDHl LIMITED 


Dealers in Electrical goods 
and) 

Wiring Contractors. 


292 , IHETAJI. ROAD 

;6\T , 


IPKone; e6660 
EDWARD ELUOTT’S^RD. 

Mylipar*, H*DfilS 


E.»M«r4'60. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

Monthly 

Foueded m 1940 by IS, M. Muesba. 

incorporating The ** New Democrat ” 

An article a day ! All the year round ! 

Rs. 4*8 only per year ! 

In the tenth year of pabhcation, 

Social Welfare is now able to reach the hnmblest 
with quality contents, more attractive 
yet cheaper than ever 

Thanks to its patrons all over India 

i03, HINDU COLONY, BOMBAY U. 


BOOKS OF YODR CHOICE 

Bs A 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


0 


7 


8 

9 

10 


Short Stones of H Q Wells (63 Stones— 
1150 Psgoe) 

War & Peace by Leo Tolstoy 

Shaw by C E II Joad 

In Search of a Future by Maurice Hindus 
(Salvation for the Middle East ) 

An Encyclopedia of World History 
(Compiled L Edited by >\illiam L 
Langer) 

New Self Teaching Course m Practical 
English 

(Effective Speech— 16 VoU ) 

Directory of Bombay City, Province & 
Adjomiog Areas) 

(Over 800 Pages) 

Industry Year Book 1949 50 
Hindi in 30 Days 

Man Eating Leopard of Budraprayag 
by Jim Corbett 

(Personal Experience of the Author) 


7 

8 
11 
11 


37 


15 

15 

6 


8 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


AND 

AH'? OTHER BOOE YOU REQUIRE — 


Write to 

THE MODERN 

4 Ta} Road, 

AQRA CAl^TTt 


BOOK DEPOT, 

9, Chownnrhee Centre 
CALCUTTA 


K E H R U 

abhiitaitdan granth 

JawaharlaPs SQth Birthday Book 
80 0 PAGES 

Contributions by some of the formost thinkers, 
artists, men of letters and leadership m 
India and abroad 

200 plates 

including 160 rare photographs relating to the 
Biography 

24 PLATES m FUL L COLOURS 

ir X Bound m Silk with an embossed 
decorati on in Gold and Blue 

Ooiy a limited numbEr available • Rs 


BRITANNIA PUBLISHERS 

201, HARRISON ROAD CALCUTTA 7 

POStTSCRIPT === 
FOND PARENTS I You must hovo ono 
oopy of our newly published Book Lisr 
for your growiog children Rntetodny 
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m 

WMlj 


*■ on 

* SOAP 

* OIHTHEHT 


all over 
India and 
abroad 


PK 0 Ne>S. 8 ,< 40 e 




4IP«S£SSS 


~ ■■■''<*.«» * 11 - 


Latest favourite 

Sankha & Padma Brand 
Genjees 




rjl Gcld.n P„, 

\ Summer L>ly 
M Grey Sbirt 
t Kulti Sbirt 

h Colour SbJrt 

& Super Fib, 
r Himsni 
Sandow 

g B»ee,e 

H Lady Veil 
\ F«ncy Knll 

^ Sdkot 
jJ Sbo well 


D.N. BOSE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

F«torx. 36 .,A. Sarker Une, Calcutta 

PhoBfr—B. B 6056 


lexin 

7'^e Par/tous 

Snake-Bile Cure 

«'» tr .ir 

”■« »l chai.ra 

■Jj'* for r.rr BooUH 

!*• Banerji, 

MiHIJflM E.I.R, 

^^Pre^cniatnet 

S.c„. 

Al-b.r.b.d, M.d„. 

"■u.rj Ba„b.„ 



6 Jg* T 


A new metre gauge 142J^ milea 
ofBailwa7 Ime through lodiaa 
territory la now open Cot traffic 
Imkiag Assam with the rest of 
Indian Union This project 
has been oomploted months 
ahead of schedule 


Th s ach evemcnk was made 




LVKSllMl KAVACBA It gi\e3 sound heaUK immense vealth, vast learning, eon, high ^0“^ 

friends, re«peot everj where, succees jn lottery, race, examinalions, trade, business, recovery 
diaea=e= It has miraculoua power m bringing all Linds of luck and prosporitV Price R* U* 
Specially pTepared giving immediate effects, R» 47-5 .. 

IIOIIIM KAVACHa Enables arch foes to become fnenda and friends more friendly Ks. 19 -iU- 
Special R» 51 j i, 4 

OPIMON. iia V D Jacob, Electrical Storekeeper. Power House, Aehampet, Hydemoao, 
(Deccan) — ‘One ljik.'»brcii Kavacha 1 bought from you, witbiQ 6 months it worked wonder 01 
wonders, it raided me in wealth like rocket 

Foretf/n ordira util bt booled ttilh full adtanee Detailed Caialof^ut Free, 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (I), Hatkhola. Calcutta. 


NEW CITIZEN 

PREMIER EWeUSH WEEKLY PUSLISHED 
FROM BOMBAY. 

gives authentic record of current events, articles 
by eminent writers on current topics, economics, 
finance, sports, science and literature. 

Write for a specimen copy today enclosing 
2 as stamps. 


Siilisenjitton l^ates 

Inland Rs. 6 - per annum 
Foreign Sh. 12 - per annum 


Best Medium lor PuWicity. 
AdvoTlisement rates on 
application. 


Tor further pattiailats please apply la 

THE NEW CITIZEN, 

IS, Contractor Building, 
Karuat Sltcci„ UaUatd Estate, BOJfBAY 1. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 


Rt Hot SIUMVAS\S\STRI Dh C RAJAGOPALACIIAUI RAJKUMARl AMRIT KAVR 

Sir C V. RAMAX Sm BOMANJI J. WADIA Mr. M RUTHNASWAMY 

Mb. C JINARAJADASA Mb K KATARAJAN Mr B SANJBEVA RAO 

Mr justice M. C CHAOLA Mb. DILIP KUMAR BOY Bni C P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 

Tho writom, who are all well known figuree in contemporary life h/ivn ik „ 

cxperien^M m their own characterutie way They hats doae it wah a freedom V? I 

cannot fail to impress readers whether young or old candour that 

Price Re. I-S. 

O. A. NATESAN A GO . ToMilSHiBs'TND^BOOKi^^ q. jUDBAs! 
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EBY0TiT3T10N BY OQNSHKT 9 

By D N SEN, M A , ?li D Ra 10 

If you want to study m historical eefchng the 
Indian ptobletna c , nationalities, minorities, 
Fakistao, provincial redistribution etc , here is 
yoor book 

E\ndu$ihan Times ‘ Well written ond affords 
much useful material for the constitution framer, 
statesman and politician ” 

THE INDIAN REVOLUTION AND THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

With a Foreuo'-d bp Ur R<i 3 *ndr'i Prasad 
By BHUPENDUA KUMAR DATTA Bs 2 


Oatidhyt wro t “ Your interpretation of the 
present struggle is accurate ” 

THE SOVIET EAST 

By L Q ARDNIKCAS Re 3 8 

This 13 a fascina’ing story of how the Socialist 
Revolution worked out in Soviet Asia 

AttvtiIo Bonny PolyiJto '* Oate -ycivi. take up tKia 
book of unique human achievement m the history 
of mankind, you will eit up to Finish it ’* 

SaRAT CHANDRA MAN AND ARTIST 
By 8 C 8FNOUPTA, ni a , th t> Rs B 


WESTEBN INFMBNCE IN BENGALI 
LITCRATDRB 

Bl Paor P. B SEN. m a , p n a Ba S 


CAPITAL 

By KABL MABX 

Vol I t2nd Boprmt— In iVio Prnaa) Ba 16’ 

Vol I (Abridged ) Pull cloth Ra 0 8 

Sure Cover Ba 5 

Vol II (Unabridged) Be 12 

Vol HI (Cnobiidgod) J8 

THE TASKS OF PROLnTAEIAT IN ODE 
TlBVOIiETlON 

BrV I LEVIN Ac 12 

MAKING THE EEVOLOTION 

By V I LENIN Be I. 

POND AMENTAIi PROBLEMS OP 

MARXISM 

By a PLEKHANOV Ba 3 


Lenin said “No one can become a conscious, 
teal communist without studying- precisely study* 
ing — every thing written by plekhanov on 
philosophy. It J3 the best of all international 
literature on Maryasm “ 

INDIANS IN BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
By H C MOOKBBJEA, ma, yhp, mlx. 
Vice President, -Indian Constituont Assembly 
Re 1.4 


SEkSVJHl LIBRAM; C, 18-19, COLLEGE STREET MARKET ; ; CALCUTTA, 


THE DIVINE GIFT “ ACTING” 

Kenowned Panacea !or all Eje, Ear, Head, 
Throat and Catarrhal troubles* 

Selltna tn India since lOld; A D Thousands 
of patients cured Highly acclaimed 
all over 

“Actma ’ instrument is an absolutely drugless. Safe, 
Sure,* Scientiflc, Commonseose, natural curative treat 
meat for all fcnoton'Eye diseases (redness, inflammation, 
granulations, ulcers, intis, opacity, dimness of vision 
watery eyes, cataracts etc ) oil known Ear afflictions 
(Deafness, Ringing Noises), all Known Head, Throat 
and Catarrhal troubles, (Headaches Neuralgia, Colds, 
Congha Influenza, Asthma, Sore throat, tonsilitia etc } 
in fact every ailment, directly or indirectly traceaWo 
to Catarrh It does away with doctoring drugging 
and operations in all forms 
Price Rs 40/ only plus postage Charges Detailed 
dwctiptiee Booklet “ Professor \\ ilson’s Treatise on 
Diseases " absolutely free from 

ACTINA (l.R.) bureau in EAST; 

P. 0. BATAIiA (E PUNJAB). 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

(DEDICATED TO NETAJI BOSE) 

By Uncie Dutt 

A comprehensive analysts of the Indian 
Muddle and practical suggestions based on a 
new and rational ideology for its solution 

“ It 18 a thought provoking book and 

ought to be read by every one who as take 
real IivjQg interest in Indian politics Tlie 
author approaches the mam problems facing 
our couDwy from an altogether now angle and 
gives hard knocks to those who subscribe to 
ideas which have gamed a certain amount of 
support For the purposes of a critical studv 
of our national problems the book is well 
worth perusal* —5araf Chandra Boge 


bis views on the political prijblems of 
today are expressed m a forthright, manner 
Yt*** “'’“piy repay reading 
— The Pioneer (LucI now) “ 

n" ^ HIGGINBOTHAMS 
P O Box 311 , Mount Road, Madras, 
or direct from 

THACKER, SPIHR & CO., (1933) LTD 
3. Esplanade East, Calcutta. 



ANNAMALAl UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

HISTORY OF GINGLE A1.D ITS ROLFRS 

B> Dewan Bahadur Prof Snnivasai.hftri M A vith a Foreword by Dr Sir 
C R Bedli ConteBts —X description of Gingeo Fort and its origin The beginning of 
Gmgee G iigee under the Iijayanagara Nayaks Tho rule of KriBlmappa >>ayaka The 
issutman conquest of Gingeo Gmgee under Bijapnn and Waiftlha Rule The Mughal 
sego and the capture of Gmgee Gmgee under tho Mughala Tho period of Bundela 
Rule Gmgee under the Jlarab of Arcot and tho Futoposn Powers Index, Bibliography 
etc Gith 15 illustrations Re 4 
BHOJA RAJA 

By Prof PT Srinivasa Ayjaagar MA Inaenptfons traditioo, and literature hate 
all been pressed into service and tie unique picture of Bhoja Raja of Dhara stands out 
in bold rel ef against a background of Eleventh Century India which the author has succeeded 
IQ painting so graphically Rs i S 
MARATHA RULE IN THE CARNATIC 

By C K Srinivavan M A B L M Litt Introduction by Ur Surendranath Sen 
M A Ph D B Litt (Oron) Edited by Dewao Bahadur C S Srmivasaebart This 
treatise is an attempt at a succint account of the fortunes of tho Marathaa in South 
Ind a from tie dajs of SI ahji a campa gns in the Myaore plateau and in the Camatie 
and on through the fortunes of the rule of hia aue easora at Tanjore down to the 
extinotion of the Tanjore Raj by the British Government in 185j Rs 3 
THF DUrCH IN MALABAR 

By Dr P C Alexander R ith a foreword by Sir C R Reddy Edited with 
introduction by 1) wan Bahadur Prof CS Snniva^acUariar The author has devoted 
special attention to the study of the political and social cond tions of Malabar la the 18th 
century and the poliej trade and adn> nistrativa eystem of the Dutch Ra 3 8 
HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

By Prof P S Subrahreaaya Sastri In Tamd Rs ID 
INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY OF SAIVA SIDDHANTA 

Uaw«t?/ Rt“3° ^ ® ^ Research Lecturer in Tamil Aanamalai 

THE ECONOMY OF A SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE 
By V O HamsLtishna Aiyer M Aw ^ 2 
TOLKAPPIYAM PORULATHIKARAM 

VoL 1— Part I Akattmai lyal and Kalaviyal— Translated mto Enol .h hv T r 
P aradarajB Iyer Tam I Research Daparlmeot Annainalai University Ra l¥ ^ B 

TOLIvAPPIYAM PORULATHIKARAM 

E.8,.,h b, E 3 

THF MADRAS AGRICULTURISTS RELIEF ACT— A CTDDY 

By Dr SI Narayaoasn-am! Naidu M A B Cnm nv, r. r> 

P Vaidjanathan M A Rs 1 8 m a u com. Ph D, Bar at Law and 

THE MADRAS GENERAL SALES TA'N ACT— A STUDY 

By Dr B V Naryanaawamt N.idu and S Thiiuvengadathan Rs 1 8 
INDIAN HISTORI IN TAMIL (Early Perod) s uainan ks 18 

By S K Govindaawamv Pillai Edited bv prof orb 
U pto I 00 A D Ra 2 8 ' ‘ ^ “ Brmivaaachanar 

ISAH lAL (IQ T»m.l) Dy S.ngit. K.ITHh, x p.|]„ r, , ,, 

MMDAI.aArADAMURM(InT™Ul B, ^ 8.™ R. , » 

TAMIL ISAI PADALKAL No fl Copalaknshn- “ 

Sankara Aiyar and \ idwan iL Arenachalam Patai*^ Ra*” 3^ Edited by V S Gomatbi 
TAMIL ISAI PADALKAL No 8 Arunacbela o 

Gomathi 8 Iyer and M Atuoachalam PiUai R, 3 ^**^ * Songs on Rama Edited by 
TAMIL ISAI PADALKAL No 11 T«ti n,. 

Vilwan GomaU Sankara Aiyar K* 3 ^ Dharalia Bongs. Edited byYeenai 

TAMIL ISAI PADALKAL No 16 Sonsre of VW,vb i. n 

K.l aa, lytr YB O-amihi Baata^ S?™" .S“v'X*"‘ J^d-tad by 

TASIIL ISA! PADALKAU bo 17 Sonaa of ir.o a ^ “ Vellaiyaronanar Ra 3 ^ 

EAiaa by I»,ar..oM M D.ad,p,„, Do. yar S?"”!'”' “d W oth»„ 

■ o»aau bramaoia Pdia, 3 

C A NAT85AN a CO PUDUSHbRS a 



(TEXT IN SANSKRIT DEVANAOABI AND ENGLISH TRANSLATION) 



SELECTIONS FROM 

IHB VEDAS, UPANISHADS, EPICS, GITA, PDPANAS, 
AGAMAS, TANTRAS, KAVYAS AND THD WRITINaS 
OP THE GREAT ACHAEYAS AND OTHERS 


Translated By Dr. V RAGHAVAN 
FOREWORD BY 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

Tlie eelecttca covers the entire field of Sanskrit Literature from the 
Vedas down to the latest irritera of devotional poetry No sect -lias been 
Ignored , no religious bias has prejudiced the selection and the difibring needs 
of petsona on various levels of spiritual and religious developroent bft'o been 
kept iQ view CITort baa been taken to avoid repetition of ideas and to 
present to the scholars the richness of expression possible in devotional poetry 
lode^i no effort has been apared to render this book representative, 
comprebeosivo and up to-date 


"We are in these songs and prayers face to face with the Hindu soul— sometimes loving, sweet, 
'devotional— aometimea myetio, bold, aspiring,— now, tender, trustful,— and now, bumiog, prophetic. 
The Joyous songs of the Yogi, the victor over seoso and sorrow, alternate with the fervent prayer of 
the faithful and the devoted They contain the doubts of the sineore and thinking soul as well as 
tbs piteous plaints of the broken hearted, tho hopes of simple piety and the joys of ordinary worship " 


MAHATUAJl’S FOREWORD 

Mahatma Qandbi says jo his Foreword “ Tho collection presented m this volume does enable . . 
-one like me to know bow our ancestors prayed to tho One Supreme Lord of the Universe and m what words 
they derived Botace in tho hoar of their trial or gave praiao in tbe hour of their so called triumph May this 
eollectiOD help the reader to dispel bis unbelief or strengthen his belief '* 


lUNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


Valmiki Ramayana 
The Mahabharata 
Srimad Bhagavata 
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LIFE & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 

Head Office : “ Premier Insurance Buildings,’’ 

MADRAS 1. 

THE LARGEST MOTOR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SOUTH INDIA 



® Maximum Benefits for Minimum Premiums 

® Easy Instalment System 

® Rebates are varied and generous, such as 
No Claim Bonus, Fleet Rebates, etc 

® Rs 10,000 Accident Insurance Policy 
to Motor Policy holders FREE 

® PREMIER'S Prompt Service and Speedy 
Settlement of Claims are second to none 
etc, etc, etc, 

® Square-deal Contract and Decent Income 
to our Representatives 


Wonted Chief Agents, Organisers, 

mncf ^11 1 _ 


Premium 


M N. BASAVAJJA 
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REYISIOK OF -CLUSSES OF ACGOffiffiODATIOE 
OE SUBORBAN TRAIES 


Wilh cfftet from 15tb April 1950 Cluss I occoramoantion m'l to 
viltdra^^n fion Fob rban tr%>nB ronniog on the MftStRB gohurban spcIiouf, 

%c betwgpo llidras (incladit»g Wieberinonpef Rajnpurwiti end M«dr»»s B*"HCw 
and Tn^eilorP and between MadrftR ( i olodii R WAaberinnopet RtjnpuPain 
and Mifirvs Bph< 0 and Oummidiputdi and wjll be replaced bj C1 h*p 
n_Spcciu,l Rud Claaa II — Ordionr> accoiiitsodHt)oi: 

Con*e{iieotlr with effect from the same date t)»e i«8ne of CIhrs I 
eeapon ticteta wiH be discootinocd and ne'ead nibntb\n evaein tictel? 
between any two stations on the aboee sections will li issued for Class 11— 
Special and Class II— Ordinar) to addition to Clv&s 111 

On and from 20th March 1950 Class I guarterl} season tickets will 
not be issued between any two etatiooa on tbe eubarban aecUons 

Holders of Class I soborban season tichets retnainioG Talid ’ after 
>ltb April 10<>0 will be granted a refund on the nncxpired portion of 
tbeir tickets from tbe dalo of Iheit aurrender after lUb April 1950 
The tickets shoold be sorreudett-d at tbe aiation at wliicb the) were 
porebased aod tbe receipts obtained from tbe biHiioti Alabler Bboiild be 
forwarded to the undersigned to permit of tbe refunds due being arranged 

No refund will bo granted on Claes I subuebRn season tickets on 
account of the abolition of Clasa I accommodation on subarban traine 
where holders elect to ose them diinoK theic period of validity after 
llth April 19o0 


:n,crcdlj The Puhtte JttUiUon* Offetr. it S M d. S I Rlji Madras 


ANNAMALAl UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

H1ST0R\ OF GINQEE AND ItS RULERS , u r> c - 

By Dewaa Bahadur Prof Srloivasathaw MA with a Foreword by pr bir 

C B Rcddj Contents —A description of Gmgee Fort and its origin The beginning ot 
Oingoo Gingee under the Vijaysnagara Nayaks Tbs rule of Krishnappa Nayaka fbe 
Mussulman conquest of Gmgee Gmgeo under Bijapuri and Maratha Rule Ih© Mughal 
8 ege and the capture of Oingce Gmgee under the Maghala The period of Bund^a 
Rule Gmgee under the Nawab of Arcot and the European Powers Index, Bibliography 
etc Rith 15 illustrations Ra 4 
BUOJA RAJA 

By Prof P T Srinivasa Ayyangar, M A Inscnptioos. tradition, and Iiteraturo have 
all been pressed into service and the unique picture of Bhoja Raja of Dhara, Blands out 
m bold relief against a background of Lleventh Century India which the author has succeeded 
in painting so graphically Rs 1 8 
MARATHA RULE IN THE CARNATIC 

By C K Srimvasan, MA , BL.il Litt Introduction by Dr Surendranath Sen, 
M A , Ph D,B Litt (Oxon) Edited by Dewao Bahadur C S Srmivisachan This 
treatise is an attempt at a succint account of the fortunes of the Marethas m South 
India from the days of Shahji e campaigns m the Mjsore plateau and m the Carnatic 
and on through tho fortunes of the rule of his successors at Tonjore down tc> the 
extinction of tho Tanjoro Raj by tho British Government in 1855 Ks S 
THL DUTCH IN MALABAR 

By Dr P C Alexander Rith a foreword by Sir C R Reddy Edited with 
introduct on by Diwao Bahadur Prof C S Srimvasachariar Tho autl or has javotcd 
special attention to the study of the politic I and social conditions of51alsbar in the lath 
century and tho policy, trade and administrative system of the Dutch Rs d 8 
HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

fly Prof P 8 Subrahmanya Sastri In Tamil Ps 10 
INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY Oh SAIVA SIDDHXNTA 

By Tiru G Subramania Pillai, M A 0 L Research Lecturer in Tamil AoD&malet 
Univontiy Us 3 

THL ECONOMY OF A SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE 
fly V G Kamakttahna Atyer, M A Ra 2 
TOLKAPPIYAM PORULATHIKARAM 

Vo! 1— Parb I Akatlinai l>al and Kalaviyai— Translated into Engl sh by D S 
Varadaraja Iyer, larad Research Department, AnnamaUi University Rs 3 8 
TOLKAPPIYAM PORULATHIKARAM 

,, . Vol 1 — Part II, Karpijal and Poruliyal— Translated into Enclish bv E 8 

Varadaraja Iyer B A Rs 4 8 e / 

THE MADRAS AGRICULTURISTS RELIEF ACT— A STUDY 

T. „ Ur S V Narayaoaswami Noidu M A. fl Com, Ph D, Bar at LaW and 

P Vaidjanathan M A Ils 1 8 

THE MADRAS GENERAL SALES TAX ACT— A STUDY 

By Dr R V Naryanaswsmi Naidu and S Thiruveogadathao Rs 1 8 
INDIAN HISTORY IN TAM L lEarly Period) 

By 8 K Oovindaawami Filial Uited by Prof C S Sruiivasachariar 
Upto 1 00 A D Rs 2 8 

ISAI EYAL (In Tamil) By Sangita Ralanidhi B Fooniah Filial Ra 1 12 
MRIDANQA PADAMORAl (In Tomil) By Milaltur \ Sami Iyer Ra 3 8 
TAMIL ISAI PADALKAL No 6 Gopalaknshna Dharaliar a songa Edited byV 8 Gomathi 
aanknm Aiyar and Vidwan M Arunachalsm Pillai Ra 3 

A“rui=w.rp!ru? 

Ed,l.d byV.<,„a. 

Sooes ot -Viuyaciori Ramiuwami J)„r Edited by 

0 .....*^^ ^ ^'°^“ ® Oo“>»thi Sankato Aiyor aod VellaivorotiLar S 3 ' 

Ko H Soogm of Kavjsoojora Bbaraliyar and 13 olhera 
bdiled by leaiarasu M M Paodopam Poaigar and T ^ Siraeobramap m Pillai Rt 1 
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'J'he Coimbatore Kamala Mills Limited 

5'IAGAIVALLUR post 

COIMBATORE 


spindles 9500 

ADDITIONS) 

THIS YEAR) 


spinners of quality 

20s. 35s. 40s. and 60s. Yarn 
■Managing 'Agents: 

K- f- UJSHIU1 (iah BAIDU t, m 
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demand is 
increasing daily 
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ENSURE OLD AGE INDEPENDENCE ” 

WITH A POLICY OP 

The Union Life & Genefal Insurance Co. Ltd 

(H.O. . BOMBAY) 


PLANS TO SUIT ONE & ALL 

DIVISIONAL OFFICE: 


ORAMS ) 

" UNIONLIFE 


79, Sembudoss Street, 

O. T., MADRAS. 

Branch Manager : L. S. TRASY 


PHONE : 

4822. 


Main Road, 

TRIVANDRUM. 


New Bazaar, 

alleppey. 


SUB-OFFICES AT; 
Silver Jubilee Park Road, 

BANGALORE CITY. 


Mill Boad, 

COIMBATORE. 

Danappa Mudali Street, 

MADURA. 


Chimakadai Sheet, 

tiruchirapalli. 


HampaDkatta, 

MANGALORE. S. K. 


ALSO TRANSACTS FIRE, MARINE & ACCIDENT 
(MOTOK) msUKANCJES ' 
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Iq appreciation of these Acbarja P C Itaj write" 

"One can gam much nscfnl information and uiH deine much hoiefit hy oolng 


, through these pamphlets 


The following are now at-Qitnhle 


I. Mahatma Gaa^b — Superman of { 

the Age 

2 Sri Ramnna Maharebi 
C Sfi Anrohindo and }1>» Aeht vm 
10 ReTeree Counciie Tioot and the 
Rxcbmgt. Mj8ler> 

II, Ramdas the Patriot Vmit nil 

•Shnaji 

la Keep oft the Doc-lor S n J • 
Corea for A,iltneotK 
14 QacdbtBfn in A< tion 
1C, Sh&ntinihetan and lU FotmVr 
1C The Hindo louir^tt^ and hh 
Towodct 

18 Sri Ratn&kfishoa 

20 The Wftj to Prospont} ^ 

22 Dayanaoda SarR'iwBti 
25 ’Water for JleaUh and Core 

[ 21. Vitality from Sleep 

[ Pna / anna inch. r 


b in A A 1 for Health <-^ Core 
Prof Kam and his Life wort. 


■Wi Tht Doje iMrtgue 
I n < 111 Villa and Its Toander 

t t U 1 1 II d Si riante of iQdia 

''ll \oni« Brsiot and Ucr Pigbt 
for Jiidn 


•» Guru Govind Sinijh 
' i Ahokn the Great 
U' V vV.ranit*dAytv 
tl hn Ivriahoa ChaitanjR 
12 Dmperor Uacslia 
41 Sir M ViswcBwaraya 
41 Sirdar Pate! 

4fi The Kbao Rrotbere 

Pnitage 9 fies far any four. 


Por nil the 31 Pamphlets send Rs. 2-8-0 (inclusive of 
registered postage.) 

SUNDAY TIMES BOOKSHOP 


49, Peters Road 
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. . but you’ll aoa' 
find out when 
you wear it! 

T his doth looks much like any other clS5> 
— but it isn’t It’s got a mysterious invi* 
siblc pluS'/<ic(or» which means it won’t shrints* 
and it won’t crease. Which means exu«i 
va\ue ior every anna -yon spend. }\ 

What IS this invisible plws'factor? It’s the 
experience and research that go into every ^ 
inch of Buckingham & Carnatic cloth* the 
imagination and skill that have put B. & C,' 
Mills in front of all the others when it comes 
to giving you value for your money. 

Find out for yourself! Go to your cloth sh^ 
today, and ask to sec the new range of B. & 
Fabrics including the new Crease-resisting 
’’SANFORIZED” Shrink-proof Fabrics. 


THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC 
COMPANY LIMITED, (MADRAS)^ 
U m mm g imt , BtNNY & CO. (MADRAS) UMTTED 
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ffREC INDQA 

SOUTH INDIA’S BEST PICTORIAU WEEKLY- 

PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


O Beautiful Art Cover 
O Full Page Pictures 
O Film & Fun Pages 
o Tarzan Strip 
O Bombay Letter 
C Dellil Dispatch 
O Snappy Leaders 
O Opinions of tlte Week 
O Plan with Planets 
O World s Best Cartoons 
e Up-to-the-Rlinutc Photos 
• Short Story 


SINGLE COPY : 3 As. 6 AtONTHS Rs. 4/8. ONE YEAR Rs. 9. 


turlho PaiUcuIars f rowt 

FREE INDIA WEEKLY 

S3, General Patters Road : : MADRAS - 2 
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K. P. V. SHAIK MOHAMEO ROWTHER & CO.^ 

GENERAL MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS 
41, LINGHI OHETTT STREET, G T MADRAS 

lelegratnt; “ SHAIK ” Phone Ko. 4972 (2 Line*). 

Agents of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
At Madras, Masuiipatam, Kakinada, Nagapatnam 
and Karaikal. 

Having Regular Service from 

Madras/Coastal, “lALANATH” 

Having Regular Monthly 

Services from Madras/U.K. “ SAMUDRAPAR 
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'I 'HE Central Government's Budget for 
1950-51 has many remarkable 
features. With total revenue and expen- 
diture at Ka. 339'19 crores and Rs. 337 88 
croros respectively the budget is expected 
to leave a surplus of Rs. 1*31 croros. 
It is remarkable that this surplus in the 
revenue budget has been secured vvithout 
any increase In direct or indirect 
taxation and in spite of a reduction of 
nearly Rs. 15 croros in direct taxation. 
A. surplus budget is anti-inflationary. In 
a period of supor-inflation and economic 
dctoxioration through which India is at 
present passing , a deficit budget would 
have been highly undesirable, as it would 
have added to the purchasing power 
competing for a restricted supply of 
good*! in the market, thus still further 
pushing up the .price level. According 
to orthodox theory a surplus should bo 
created by increasing the level of 

taxation. If this is done the money 
available to people for purposes of 
consumption is reduced thus reducing the 
pressure of purchasing power ip the 
market. This method was tried in the 
previous budgets. But in the peculiar 
conditions of India it completely failed 
to check the inflationary forces. On the 
contrary the high level of direct taxation 


tended to increase the price level. Thig 
unexpected result was brought about by 
the high level of taxation discouraging 
production and thereby reducing tho 
supply of goods m the market. It 
reduced the amount of purchasing power 
in the hands of the people but it also 
reduced the supply of goods in the 
market thus defeating its own purpose. 
Moreover, it reduced Peoples's capacity to 
save thereby reducing the amount of 
national savings available for capital 
formation. This has done tremendous 
harm to the industrial progress of the 
country. The Finance Minister has 
recognised the peculiar working of the 
Indian economic system and has reduced 
tho level of direct taxation. In last 
years budget the income tax on slabs 
of income below Rs. 10,000 was reduced. 
This process has been extended furtKer. 
Tho rate of income tax on tho slab of 
income from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000 
per annum has been reduced by 
half-an-anna in the rupee to ' throe 
annas while the maximum rate of 
income tax applicable to incomes exceed- 
ing Rs. 15,000 has been reduced from 
5 annas to 4 annas in the rupee. The 
obnoxious distinction between earned and 
unearned incomes, so far as super-tay (g 
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which was levied by the Liaqat All 
Khan Budget to replace the Excess 
Profits Tax "Ithough tho excess profits 
had ceased to b» earned has now been 
withdrawn This was acting as a tax 
on capital and was very harmful to 
business enterprise The limitation on 
dividend will be a'lowed to expire at tho 
end ot March 1950 The rate ot income 
tax on companies has been reduced from 
5 to 4 annas m the rupee while the 
ra O of super tax on eompanics called 
he corporation tax has been increased 
from . annas to 31 annas in the rupee 

combmed rate of mcomo and super tax 
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of customs and union excise duties in 
the total tax lovonuc has increased and 
smeo these taxes fall on consumers the 
result is regrossiv’o taxation. Under 
ordinary conditions this might have boon 
a highly undesirable development. But 
in the peculiar conditions of India a 
reduction in the progressiycness of 
taxation will bo in the best interests of 
the country because of its stimulating 
effects on production which is still very 
low. The problem of distribution would 
bo solved best when production has 
increased. In the pre-war period the 

central excise duties yielded Rs. 81 crores 
as against customs duties which yielded 
Rs. 401 crores out of a total revenue of 
Rs. 841 ororos. The importance of 
central excise duties as a source of 
IncliTOOt taxation has very considerably 
increased and in 1950-51, union pxciso 
duties would contribute Rs 71i crores 
as against customs duties which would 
contribute Rs. 106^ crores. The import- 
ance of customs and excise duties in 
the central budget has increased 
throughout the past 10 years. The 
contribution of commercial services, such 
as the railways, posts and telegraphs 
and currency, had increased to a high 
level of Rs. 60 crores m 1945-46 but 
since then there has been a decline and 
ia 1950-51 those services would contribute 
f^nly Rs. 19 93 crores Due to tho 
Increase in tho wages bill, costs of 
Operation and other reasons these services 
are not likely to assume their war-timo 
importance for Government finances for 
quite a long time m the future. 

^hilo tho revenue budget of tho central 
Government shows a surplus of Rs. 1 1 5 
Crores the capital budget shows a deficit 
Rs. 23‘93 crores but this does not mako 


the budget inflationary. Some of .tho 
items in the capital budget are mere 
entries and show a picture of Govom- 
ment transactions without giving any 
idea of the net effect this would have 
on the price situation. Part of the expend- 
iture lK>th on account of tho central 
Government and out of the loans and 
grants given to the provinces would bo 
spent on schemes which would produce 
immediate result. The expenditure will 
increase the purchasing power while at 
the same time the supply of goods will 
also be increased as these short period 
schemes mature This will have not an 
inflationary but a deflationary effect. While 
tho revenue expenditure on development 
schemes has increased by Rs. 2i crores 
from Rs 12*83 crores in 1949-50 to 
Rs. 15*33 crores in 1950-51 the capital 
expenditure outside rovonuo on develop- 
ment has been reduced by Rs*45|- ororos 
from nearly Rs. 101. crores in 1949-50 to 
Rs. 551 crores. This will have an anti- 
inflationary effect. The ramarkable fact 
is that tho budget reverses the obnoxious 
policy of giving the provincial Govern- 
ments development grants which was 
started in 1946. This led to much waste 
of money and inflation In tho 1950-51 
budget, provision has been made for 
a grant of only Rs. 91; crores as against 
Rs. 26| crores last year and this money 
is for tho grow-moro-food campaigns. The 
Central Government has also reduced its 
own capital expenditure on development 
and in this industrial development 
has suffered a lo'ss of Rs. 41 crores 
irrigation projects of over Rs. 1 crores 
and civil aviation of ^ less than 
Rs. 14 crores. Some items of expenditure 
cueh as on civil works and communioationsi 
have ^ ^ increased in spite of 
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reduction in this budRot Ibi*! 
clovrly shoTss that tho Government is 
f alu 0 to the n-'ed of bOCMTinR tconomic 
and industrial doiolopintut of tho country 
in spite of tho need for ceonomj in 
oxp ndituro 

Tno tv.0 chief n.eabno‘’sos of thi IJuclRot 
are (1) thi shabby treatnioru which has 
been meted out to th( proMne s so far 
ns the distribution of income tax is 
concerned and (21 Govcnnmnts failuro 
to reduce expenditure m ?pitt of repeated 
promises in tho past 
Under tho Otto Niome^t-r formula tho 
provinces w« re getting a 'O per cent share 
in the net proceeds of intomo tax with 
cortam reservations The relative shares 
of tho different provinces nero hxed 
arbitrarily on tho recommendation of Sir 
Otto Kienieyer Tho provinces were not 
given a due share m tho income tax 
proceeds and were starved of finances 
although most of the nation building 
departments were a provincial tesponsi 
bility The Sarkar Committee which 
enquired into tho question recommended 
that tho provinces should got 60 per cent 
share in tho divisible income tax pool as 
against 50 por cent so far Not only 
the yield of income tax but also that of 
the income tax on federal emoluments 
and tho corporation tax should bo credited 
to this pool Tho provincial share should 
bo distributed to tho extent of 20 per cent 
on tho basis of population 35 per cent 
on the basis of collection and 5 per cent 
as an adjusting factor This would 
have unproved matter® Tho Constitution 
did not incorporate these recommcncUitKma 
and tho matter has boon left to bo 
decided on tho Tccommendaljons of a 
Finance Commission. In the transitory penod 
a n'w arrangement has been put into 


opcmtion on the la®H of an n'\nnl n 
by Sir Chintaman Deshmulh Ilisawonl 
has not impro'fd matt'^r“ It has rather 
mado them wor"* Without going into 
tho inonts of the <iu ‘.tion purelj on the 
basis of exp-vli nev ho has increased tho 
share of IVcst Bengal by one per cent 
anl that of Piinjib b> ^ per cent while 
reducing the sh ire of Uttar Pradesh b> 

1 per cent of Madras by i per cent 
and that of Bihar b> * per cent 

fho hares of Bombay, Madhya 
Prad<'sh A«sim and Oris®a havo been 
left inch;nR*d Tho r'*8uUtng shares 

are highly *infavourabIe to Uttar 
Pradesh Madras anl Bihar which havo 
thi laig '■t total population Tho share 
in income lav '‘►ould tako into account 
the needs of the different provinces and 
population IS a verj satisfactory index of 
such need The provmces of Assam and 
Orissa havo not rocoived an adequate* 
share which is justified by their back-* 
wardness The status quo will temairt 
till tho Finance Commission goes int<? 
the matter m detail In tho meanwhilt- 
it is for tho Government of India W 
remove tho hardship of some of thi> 
provinces by making special grants which 
are allowed under the Constitution 
W ithout this tha inyiseA 
find themselves m great difficulty 
Tho cml expenditure of the Contra! 
Government has increased by Rs 3 83 
crores as compared to tho revised figure’’ 
of 1949 50 and by Rs 4 87 crores o’* 
compared to tho budget estimates {o^ 
1949 50 This has happened m spite of 
the fact that tho provision for foodgrah* 
subsidies rehabilitation of displaced 
persons and pro partition liabilities, h'l’’ 
been reduced from Rs 2967 crorcS 
Bs 13 70 crores and Rs 6 6 crorejs 
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respoctively to the corresponding figures 
of Rs 21 crores Rs 6 crores and 
Rs 2 crores The increase in grants in aid 
to the provinces is mostly due to the 
fact that instead of getting a share in 
the ]ut 0 duty the provinces now got a 
central grant m heu of it The chief 
increase m expenditure is m civil 
administration by Rs 917 crores from 
Rs 40 89 orores to Rs 50 06 crores 
This expenditure should rather have been 
reduced The Economy Committee recom 
mended a reduction in this expenditure 
The Central Secretariat is top heavy and 
thus has more persons than it needs 
It was expected that the Government 
will reduce this item of expenditure and 
a failure to do so is a groat weakness 
of the budget proposals The integration 
of Indian States with tho Union Centre 
has led to somo inoroaso in tho Central 
Government s expenditure but this does 
not either explain or justify tho Central 
Government s inability to roduco 
expenditure 

Tho defence expenditure has also 
increased by Rs 10 64 crores from 
Rs 157 37 crores in the 1949 50 (budget' 
to R<! 168 01 croTO‘5 in 1950 51 There 
is no doubt that tho defence of tho 
country is a vital and pnmo duty of the 
Government and in view of the turbulent 
attitude of Pakistan it is not possible to 
make a drastic reduction in tho defence 
budget iloreover it is noteworthy that 
tho expenditure [on the navy has 
increased by Rs 90 lakhs and on the 
Air Force by Rs li crores There is 
much scope for development of the 
navy and tho air force and a larger sum 
Will have to be provided for this purpose 
m the future There is however some 
scope of reduction m tho expenditure on 


stores and supplies of tho Army without 
in any way reducing its striking power 
or efficiency Tho Central Government 
should ensure that as great an economy 
as possible is made both in civil and 
defence expenditure otherwise the purpose 
of a surplus budget would defeated 
The Government is living much beyond 
its means and much beyond tho means 
of the country as is clearly indicated by 
the deteriorating position of Government's 
cash balances which are expected to 
decline from Rs 273 9 crores in the 
beginning of 1948 49 to only Rs 78 37 
crores at the close of 1950 51 This is 
not a happy feature Tho Government 
should make all possible economy in 
expenditure to save tho country from 
rum 
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A country tudget is an index of its 
economic and financial conditions 
India s first republican budget indicates 
that efforts arc being made to improve 
the economic conditions in the country 
and that India s financial position is 
"sound The barn done by the Liaqat 
All budget cannot be easily made up 
fbe country needs improved production 
and balanced distribution the former 
more than the latter Efforts are being 
mndo from 1947 onwards to arrest the 
inflationary forces by increasing production 
md by reducing surplus purchasing power 
Iho objectives are to stimulate enterprise 
and to rovi\e confidence as al«o to observe 
the prmciple that the tax burden should 
be equitably apportioned between the 
Nonous classes of people in the country 
The revised estimates for 1949 50 show 
a deficit of Rs 3 74 crores on revenue 
account The total rovenuo and the total 
expenditure come to Rs 332 26 crores 
and Rs 330 10 crores respectively 
According to the budget estimates for 
1950 51 the total revenue and the total 
rsponditun are put at Rs 33919 crores 
and Rs 337 88 respectively Thus there 
IS a surplus of R. 1 31 crores on revenue 
account Taking the total of revenue 
and capital both the figures for 1949 50 
p “timales come to 

R'* ond R, 4111 crates 

raspcctpcly „h,Ic the corretpondrag 

lirura tor lOoO ol coraoe to Us ISSSS 

IJM »0 .how o soMoB of R. Gcrero, „ 
oBom.t tho InidKl ficura. of 1949 


Rs 13 crores m civil expenditure The 
defence ovpondituro stmds at about 
Rs 170 -crores in the revised estimates 
for 1949 50 as against about Rs 157 
crores in tho budget estimates for tho 
year This rise is duo to tho Kashmir 
tangle and the strained relations between 
India and Pakistan 

In fact the countrv is solidly behind 
the Government m strengthenmg tho 
defences and no sacriflces will bo considered 
too great to mamtam the defences of the 
country in a sound condition The expen- 
diture on civil services comes to about 
Rs 166 crores and economy in this 
sphere could bo exoercised only in a 
limited field involving on expenditure of 

field tho Finance Mmister was not averse 

watch the course of public expenditure 

possl ctrr" 
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spirit of profit must yield placo to the 
spirit of service. Without this change in 
the outlook of the producers, e3:pansion 
of production is not possible to any 
great extent. 

Referring to the field of production, the. 
Finance Minister pointed out that the 
results achieved last year gave grounds 
for satisfaction. According to him indus- 
trial production has. on the whole, 
showed a definite upward trend, substan- 
tial increases over the previous year 
being recorded by the steel, cement, coal, 
aluininiura, electrical, bicycle, chemical 
and paper industries. Ho pointed out that 
cotton textiles and jute registered a 
deolmo. But it may be said that produc- 
tion has fallen not only in jute and 
cotton mill industries but also in sugar. 
Those throe industries form the most 
Important of our industries and there is 
little prospect of improvement in them. 
Hence the results of industrial production 
cannot bo called promising. 

In respect 'of price, the Finance 
Minister referred to the fact that, unlike 
in other countries, a largo part of our 
expenditure during the war was met by 
issuing fiduciary currency backed by 
foreign assets instead of by loans. This 
placed us in a specially difficult position ; 
but when dealing with the trends of 
prices, the Finance Member referred to a 
few "redeeming features in the situation.” 
But as yet the features regarding prices 
camiot bo called redeeming, for as the 
Finance Minister himself admitted, there 
has boon an upward tendency in prices 
since the end of January 1950. Ho, 
however, pointed out that this was duo 
to the rise in industrial raw materials, 
■which is a symptom of world movement, 
to control which is not entirely in our 


hands. But it must be admitted that 
this will moan higher prices to our 
foreign buyers also, which may reduce 
our exports and make our foreign exchange 
position difficult. 

There are one or two more features of the 
budget to which reference may be made. 
Ono is the proportion of low expenditure 
on education and health. It is true that 
these items are primarily the responsibi- 
lity of the States ; but it is the duty of 
the centre to encourage the expansion 
of these services. The expenditure on 
education and health is about one per 
cent of the total expenditure. This 
means indirectly an increase in the 
burden on tho poor. Apparently it 
appears that the ^ budget has been 
balanced without any fresh taxation; but 
cutting down expenditure on education 
and health implies an indirect increase 
in indirect taxation. The Bhore committee 
referred to. the deplorable conditions in 
respect of health services in our 
country, while urgent educational reforms 
are being withheld for want of funds. 
Tho report of the University Education 
Commission has not yet been considered 
by tho Government. Tho sotting up of 
rural universities will require vast funds 
for which tho budget makes ^ no 
provision. 

Tho budget makes provision for 
expenditure on subsidies on foodgrains at 
Rs. 21 CTores for 1950-51 as against a 
provfeion of about Rs. 30 crores in tho 
revised estimates for 1949-50. Food 
Production in India is estimated at 43 
million tons in 1949 as against 41 
mUlion tons in 1948? and production in 
1950 is. expected to .show an increase of 
2 8 million tons over that of. 1949 . The 
aovemraent haro been spending a huge 
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sum of mon^y on food subsidies The 
deficiency in foodgnlns is not ns greit 
as it appears to bo at first sight and 
statistics regarding production of food 
grams in the country are faulty 
According to tho e«tiniates given by the 
T’lnanco Aim st^'r the production is likely 
to increase from 41 million tons in 1948 
to about 46 million tons m 1950 which 
means an incr'^asc of over 12^^ por cent 
between 1948 and 1950 The Government 
have n“ver estimated the deficiency at 
more than 10 per cent In the light of 
these facts one wonders about the 
justification for the continuance of controls 
on foodgrains and other things like 
cement where the production is expected 
to increas* from 1 5 million tons in 1948 
to 2 million tons in 1949 It is due to 
controls that artificial 'carcity is being 
felt to a great“r extent than is tho 
case actually 

Tho observations of the Finance 
Minister relating to money and invest 
mont markets are very realistic His 
reassurances to foreign capital should go 
a long way towards causing a permanent 
recovery in tho nat onal market His 
vmw that for ign capital should come as 
equity capital and not in tho shape of 
fixed interest bearing loans and that 
too on tho basis of joint participation 
on strict bisiness considerations without 
any pobtical strings attached to it is 
sound in theory but is fraught with 
disappointment 

Tho Finance Member s analysis of the 
balance of payments dollar position and 
of the effects of devaluation is realistic 
and convincing A» a result of de>alua 
tion exports increased to Rs 50 crores 
pet month m November and December 
1949 raising tho level to Rs 241 crores 


m tho July December period of 1949 , 
but ho has taken care to add that 
there is reason to hope that tho 
increase in demand for many of 
those export commodities may bo more 
than a passing phase 
The above are some of tho mam features 
of tho budget It is an index of India s 
financial and economic position The com- 
mon man wants an improvement in his 
economic condition and the country needs 
a sound financial and economic position 
The Finance Member has made efforts 
to secure a surplus budget without fresh 
taxation From tho common man s point 
of view the position could have been 
improved m many directions but from 
the point of view of capital formation 
the Finance Members efforts are 

commendable Tho common man with 

an annual income of less than 

Rs 10 000 has got no relief m 
taxation while the reduction in expendi- 
ture on education health and social 

services is an increase in indirect 
taxation on tho poor Necessary changes 
should be made m these directions and 
controls should bo lifted over a very 
largo field of production The Government 
should appoint a committee of top 
planning people including econom sts to 
scrutinise expenditure to seo if further 
economies are possible 
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iii. BY MR. V. G. RAMAKRISHKAN. M.A., 
Annamalai University 


'rHE object of tWs article is to present 
* tbo salient features of the Union 
Government’s finances as^ reflected by the 
1st budget of Republican India. It is 
necessary to point out in the first instance 
that the figures for 1950-51 are not strictly 
comparable with the figures of the previous 
year 1949-50. for the figures for 1950-51 
include not only the finances of tho old 
Provinces but also federal revenues and 
expenditures of tho integrated States. Tho 
partition of 1947 had already caused a 
break in the continuity of statistics so 
that the period from 1947-50 is a period 
of transition from the point of view of 
economic and financial statistics of India. 

INTEGRATION OF STATES 
Since the integration of States' finances 
makes a material alteration in tho budget 
estimates for 1950-51, it is necessary to 
note tho changes In the pattern of fiscal 
and financial relationship between tho 
centre and the former Indian States. Since 
the achievement of independence, the 
process of reducing tho number of Indian 
Slates and merging them in tho neighbouring 
provinces or forming them into sizable 
units has been going on steadily. Tho 
problem of reorienting the financial relations 
of these States with the Centre has risen 
in consequence under the scheme of 
integration, these states are to bo given 
for a transitional period tho difference 
between tho federal revenue and expenditure 
taken over by tho centre but states which 
realise a surplus in this process will 
retain tho surplus. The States are entitled 
to tho same share of tho dovisible rovomie 
as tho Indian Provinces though this will 
be set off against tho grants made to 
them to cover tho revenue gap. It is 
estimated that 4 States, vis., Mysore, 
- ' 


Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad 
will have to be paid grants in aid and 
provision has boon made in the next year’s 
budget for these aids. A similar pattern 
of financial adjustment has been agreed 
upon in respect of Provinces in which 
Indian States have been merged. The 
financial integration is bound to have a 
beneficial effect on the country as a whole, 
whatever the present difficulties which 
are transitional. ‘ 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 1950-51 

At the existing level of taxation, the 
total revenue for 1950-51 is estimated at 
Rs. 347 5 crores and the expenditure 
charged to revenue at Rs. 337*88 crores 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 9*63 crores as 
against tho estimated deficit of Rs. 3*74 
crores for 1949*50. Receipts from customs 
are estimated at Rs. 106 54 crores. Union 
excises are estimated at Rs. 71 55 crores while 
Income-tax receipts are to bring Rs. 182*63 
crores of which Rs. 10.36 crores relate 
to collections in the former Indian States. 
The divisible pool of incometax is estimated 
at Rs. 108*78 crores and tho Provincial 
share^ at Rs. 54*39 crores. ‘ The surplus 
from Posts and Telegraphs is estimated 
at Rs. 4*48 crores. Under tho new 
convention, tho Railways will bo paying 
a dividend of Rs. 3185 crores of which 
Rs. 6.37 croros will be taken as a contribution 
to, general revenues and tho balance of 
Rs.‘ 25*48 crores adjusted in reduction of 
expenditure. Miscellaneous revenuo is 
expected to show an increase of 
Rs. 2 crores mainly duo to the new chief 
Commissioner’s States. 

EXPENDITURE ‘ . 

Of tho total expenditure of Rs. 337 88 
crores for 1950-51, nearly 50 per Cent, or 
Rs. 168.01 croros will bo on defence and the 
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balance tfiat is Rs 169 87 croro*^ on civil 
administration The estimates of defence 
ezponditnre include a provision of 
Rs 8 crores for the Indian States ro-ces 
to bo taken over on red''ral financial 
integration The estiraat^s of Civil expendi- 
ture include Rs 3 42 crOT'‘s on tho admims 
t’-ation of the n“vr Chief Commissioner s 
States and Rs G 69 cinres on the 
adaimistration of Contra! snb)''cts in the 
Indian States and Union' The privy puTS'=-3 
of former Indian rulers aro exp''eted to 


profits into thoir business and is intended 
to assist in tho development of industries 
The third proposal is to reduce the tax 
payable on slabs of income between 
Rs 10 000 & Rs 15 000 by half an anna 
from annas to 3 annas This will 
give some relief to th*' middle classes 
and may encourage them to save a 
little more and invest in Government 
loans or m industry Tho cost of this 
concession will be Rs 1 01 lakhs With 
a view to stimulate investment and 


cost Rs 4 51 eror''s and grants to ProMnees 
and States to cover the loss 
caused by Federal financial mt''gration 
Rs 11 56 crorcs 

TA\ATION 

In view of tho anticipat'sl surplus of 
Rs 9 62 crores tho Finance Mmi'ter did 
not propose any fresh taxation but has 
actually given substantial relief in the 


sphere of direct taxation The first propo« i! 
IS to aliohsh tho Business Profits Tax 
which has b'^en tho mo«t important smglo 
factor affecting capital formation and tho 
development of existing industries Its 
abolition will cost Rs 8 crorcs of which 
Rs 3 68 crorcs will come back by an 
mcroaso in tho yield from sapertax and 
incometax Icaaing a n-'t loss of Rs 437 
crores Tho 2nd proposal is a reduction 
m tho Income tax paid by companies with 
a concurrent adjustment in tho rate of 


supertax It is proposed to redneo the 
rate of incometax payable by companies 
from 5 as to 4 ns but ruse the company 
supertax to half an anna The reduction m 
incometax is estimated to cost Rs 10 56 
crorcs but this will bo set off to tho extent 
of Rs ')-2S crores liy the increase m 
^ipertax the net loss remammg at 
Rs. 5.8 crores This reduction wiU help 
companies to plough back more of their 


sasing it IS also proposed to reduce tho 
tax on th" slab of income m excess of 
Rs 15 000 from 5 annas to 4 annas and 


this concession is estimated to cost 
Rs 6 u crores Certain changes are also 
proposed m tho field of personal super tax 
•—the abolition of the distinction b'^twoen 
earned and unearned income and it is a 
logical and consistent step with the 
taxation practice of other countnes- 
Another change is tho reduction of tho 
maximum rate of super tax from 9 annas 
for earned income and 10 annas for 
unearned income to 8^ annas It is al'o 


. .V, uuuuession m respect 

of tho mcomo of Hindu undivided families 
The evemption limit will bo raised from 
5 000 to Es 6 000 and the eost of 
this concession is estimated at Rs 12 lakhs 
In the case of indirect taxes there is 
no change excepting slight changes m 
postal rates telegrams and trunk 
t-lephono call. The net loss from 
k taxation in income-tax to 

tho Central Exchequer will come to 
ns 7 87 „„„ postal concessions 

-ai cost Es 44 lakhs raising tho total 
loss of roveuuo to Es 8 31 crores This 
trill reduce tho surplus from Es 9 63 
‘0 Rt 131 crores Tho final 
POsiCon may be stated thus 
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(IK OUORES or RUPEES) 

Revenuo 339 19 

Expenditure 337 88 

Surplus + 1 31 

A few striking fen-tures that emerge 
from a study of the Explanatory 
memorandum is that the respective 
position of direct taxes and indirect taxes 
in the total tax revenue is nearly 
reversed b^^tween the revised estimates 
of 1949 50 and the Budget estimates of 
1950 51 Corporation ta\ among the 
former and Union excise duties among 
the latter maintain a more or less 
neutral position in their yield figures 
■while taxes on income other than 
Corporation tax aro estimated to mount 
from Rs 108 4 croros to Rs 129 5 crores 
Customs on the other hand are expected 
to declmo from R*! 130 4 crores to 

Rs 106 5 orOTOS and artificial silk fabrics 
yarn and thread and other yam and 
textile fabrics aro largely responsible 
for this dimunition 

CAPITAL BUDGET 

The Capital expenditure budget includes 
Rs 19 49 crores for Railways Rs 5 64 
cror'^s for Posts and Telegraphs Rs 19 
crores for river valley «cheracs and 
Rs 9 63 crores for mdustrial development 
and defence capital outlay is estimated 
at Rs 8 15 crores capital budget for the 
coming year show s a considerable reduction 
ovoT that of the previous year and 
economy m the capital budget as expected 
IS mainly on developmental grants and 
advances to State Governments Tho 
form^'r is out as much as 60 per cent 
over tho revised estimate's for 1949 50 
and tho latter by about 30 per cent but 
most of tho grants for 1950 51 mstcad 
of being for general development purposes 


as in 1949 50 are largely for grow-moro- 
food* Nearly 50 per cent is earmarked 
as irrigation loans The total capital 
disbursements come to Rs 111 47 crores 
The now money to be taken from tho 
market on account of tho capital budget 
IS Rs 331 crores, the disbursements from 
the capital budget are Rs 111 47 crores 
Finally as a result of the transactions 
under 1950 51 capital budget the un- 
productive debt of India will be reduced 
as shown m the Explanatory Memo- 
randum from Rs 818 55 crores on 
March 31st 1950 to R*! 765 56 crores on 
March 31st 1951 The public debt position of 
India IS exceptionally healthy The total 
outstanding debt is expected to stand at 
Rs 2748 croros by the end of next year 
India s annual national income is estima- 
ted at Rs 5000 croros Thus India s total 
debt IS only 55 per cent of her annual 
national income and one can say oonfi.- 
dently whatever be tho political conditions, 
so far as financial conditions are concern- 
ed India’s credit worthiness can be 
rated higher than most countries of 
tho world 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


'^HE Editor sol cits contributions on all 
top C3 of go eral interest and in 
part cular on s ibjects bearing on the political 
commercial ii 1 latr al and economic condition 
of In lia St ort art clea on top cal s ibiecte 
and si ort stones are preferred Contr bulions 
accepted and publ shed will be duly paid for 
It may be stated that a page of the 
Itoview takes m about COO words 

All contribut ons and books for Ret lew 
should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Indian Eemexo G T Madras 




EINSTEIN WARNS THE WORLD 


HvS'm n ‘o K» ahoad u.th tho marmf,ioture of fho 

Hydros n J^mb h-ts mtur^iUi hid i mixed reception oven m the USA 
Not manv Churohmon ard soiontiah favoar tho Prosidont s way of moctmc 
S o?,:™-'’''''’”''"’ Tha f!,«t major dissalont yomo ava, Emstom S who 
no uncertain terma condemned tho idea and warned tho world that tho 
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now 

Mr- 


a\iilibie 

rranUin 


Dr Einstein 
lioosovelt s wtclly 


j am grateful to you for oppor- 

I tunily to c-tpre-is r^y conviction m 
this most important political question 

rho idea of achievmp eecunty throush 
natioinl armament is at the present state 
of military techm lu a disastrous illusion 
On tho part of tho United btates this 
illusion has h-'en particularly fo«=tervd by 
tho fact that this country succeed d first 
m producing an atomic bomb The belief 
«eemed to pra\ail that m tho ond it xiero 
possible to achieve deci-ivo military 
superiority 

In thu way any potontnl opponent 
would bo mtmudated and security to 
ardently dewed by all of ns brought to 
ns and all of humanity Tho maxim 
which wo have b-on follawing during those 
last Cve years has boon in short sacunly 
through superior military power whatever 
tho cost 

This mechanislie tecbnica! military 
psychological altilodo had movilahlo 
eonsoquenccs Lvery single act in foreign 
policy IS govomod esclusiicly by ono 
viewpoint 

Uow do wo hare to act ,n order to 

achiovoulinostsuporionlyoaerthe opponent 
in case of war? Establishing military 
base, at nil possible slra,eg.oally unpoT 
taut point, on tho globe Arming 
economic strengthening of potential 

trem i” a “'“’*'i'-“n«ntral,on of 

tremendous financial power m th„ a ? 

at the military, mihtarirata^Se yo^h 


Speaking 

television 


the prcinioro of 
programme — Ed / Ji ] 

closo auporvison of tho loyalty of the 
eitlxens ,n particular of tho civil sonants 
by the pohet fcrce growing more conspicu- 
on, every day Intimidation of p-oplo of 
independent political thinkmg Indoctrina- 
tion of the piiblie by radio pres,, school 
growing ro Inction of tho range of 
PUbhe information under tho pressure of 
miutarv «ccrtcy 

A WARM VO 

The annanicnt race between tho USA 
and USSR originally supposed to bo 
00,"^?! assumes hysterical 

mass d '***’ “'’'hS to 

haste-behmd tho respect, vo walls of 

If successful radioactive poisoning of 

tho range otT*'a*’’’’ '”™ brought withm 
Jies m lU development 

I-'eri sten ^ oompulsory trend 

-nsZeZ ofT;;::/'’” 

end Ihoro beckon, Z 

Boneralanmhilation ° 

created by “man Wo°r? “ill'”’, 
Partienlarly those wb * 

‘ho attitude of tha uV"' TiT""''''’ 
should realise thl ® ssl tho USSR 

eshso that wo mayhavo vanquished 
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an external enemy, but have been, in- 
capable of getting nd of the montality 
created by the -v^ar 

It 13 impossible to achieve peace ns 
long as every single action is taken with 
a possible future conflict m view The 
leading pomt of view of all political action 
should therefore bo What can we do 
to bring about a peaceful co existence 
and oven loyal co-oporation of tbo nations ^ 
fear and distrust 

The first problem is to do away with 
mutual fear and distrust Solemn ronunci 
ation of violence (not only with respect 
to means of mass destruction) is undoub 
tedly necessary 

Such renunciation however can only 
bo effective if at the same time a supra 
mitional judicial and oxooutivo body is set 


up empowered to decide questions of 
immediate concern to the secunty of the 
nations Even a declaration of the nations 
to collaborate loyally in tho realisation 
of such a restricted world government ’ 
would considerably reduce tho imminent 
dangei of war 

In the last analysis every kind of 
peaceful co operation among men is 
primarily based on mutual trust and only 
secondly on institutions such as courts of 
justice and police Tins holds for nations 
as well as for individuals And tho basis 
of trust is loyal give and take 

What about international control ? Well 
it may be of secondary use as a police 
measure But it may be wise not to over* 
estimate its importance Tho times of 
prohibition como to mind and give one pause 



NCW LONG RANGF RADAR AT LONDON AH PORT 
TJ e frst long rango ralar ur traETc c nlrol adatom Jti IJrjta n to 
bo accepted by civil a rl nea for ro tt no operat ooa opene 1 ot London 
Airport reccntlj T1 a new rolat will hate nn effect ve ranee and 
altitude cover four times that of tho exstng ground controls approach 
ad A scene in the * London Radar Osatrol room at London Airport 



A PLAN FOR ECONOMIC PLANNING 


B\ Poor G p GtrpTA MOom 
^ rta College Ptlani 


'T'HE present century can be 
described ns an cm of Planned 
Economy and co ordinated effort 
Some nations hare been busy m rebuild 
log their economies devastated by tno 
World Wars while others have sought 
to develop tho imperfect economy of 
under d-velopcd area. Republican India 
has a til of old problem-reconstruction 
and reoreani.alion of the economy 
shattered by the second World War 
Md tho partition of tho country 
■nnd oiploitalion of undeveloped and 
undirtevelop i resources The urgency 
of tho problem IS evident from the 
appo ntmont of the National Planning 
Commission avhose terms of reference were 
announced the other day The appointment 
Of an official body with Iho Prime Minuter 
as Its leader to consider tho position 
* aoio and to draw out a compre 
hensivoplan for tho oconoraio doielopmeil 
of Ind a augurs well for the future ptospeniy 
of tho country Prior to this a senes of 
economic plans and programmes were dmwn 
by official and non official bodies the 

most popular being the Bombay ph„ 

P opie s Plan Oandhian Plan and th 
Plan chalLed ont by h" pt , 
Hannmg Cbmm ttee Another 
schema of Post „„ 

Preparni at the e„d of the last S 
"IS tho Finance Minist“r j 

It could not be tahen “toiiled 

unavoldablo anl sdveto “"“l” 

ho, that the riailg Com'™"””'" 
‘sa set up It on has 

ascply into tho fundamerWs‘’ofrt 

f-.he,„gentneed,of„e,„^,„^W2™ 


ATM OF PLAN^I^G 

Economio planning is essential not 
boennso of its topical interest bat on 
acconnt of tho fundamental issues of 
private ont.rpriso .era,„ colloctivo notion 
and of individual freedom agamst social 
prcssist Economic planning ,s a system 
f economic organisation when all 

individual plants enterprises and indust 
les are treated as co ordinated units 

of a single whole with the definite 

purpose of ntil uuuuuo 

V ‘he available 

resources to achi&T-B ♦Wi, 

speetbe p&riod of 

-Sir 

dtslnbailion and ‘’s'S'lf'' 

I'fe Stability Les mI 

bsoauso perfLt !d,r . ““ 'trwding' 

vablo notLvenL .two™« ? 

ahould no, be tSL 
distribution of wealth ^ 

"“-’■He So looL “ 

offioionoy and T"", “ 

earnings aro bound to _ ‘bcir 

should aim at providmn e T 
'» »" Man should „ot“ 
man should e.plo., c-sorroer 

Tho W-AN 

*AO plan Bhoulfl V 

it should moan i, eyolulionnry 

thoeai.,i„g™„L of 

®f revolutionary 'LoTh*!™ 

sbaald bo Jt P’-*- 

Obtaining ju conditions 

bo floiibta to lit ““’'fry and should 

eonditions of prod,,.,, radically changed 

«» «”0ht.a, feature 'rTL'l™ 
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private enterprise should bo accepted as 
the principal character of the economic 
system subject, of course, to the control 
and supervision of the Government But 
in certain spheres it may be replaced by 
partial or complete public ownership. 
Secondly, the plan should be put into 

operation democratically and be not 
coersed upon the people. Thirdly, the 
plan should be adaptable to the changing 
trends, tendencies and practices in 

economic field. It should develop and 

perfect the technique of changes . 
Again, the plan should bo international 
in outlook, otherwise as Prof. Selmgmen 
observes all these plans will be fruitless 
Unless they involve the acceptance of 
the international point of view. National 
planning without an international 

framework is not merely useless but 
dangerous, because trade, commerce and 
industry of one country have to depend 
Upon another in matters like availability 
of raw materials, plants and technical 
know-how and also in the marketing of 
the products. 

ALL INDIA PLAN 

In view of the fact that India has 
assumed the shape of ^ one single 
co-ordinated unit — geographically and 
politically — it becomes imperative to 
prepare one single co-ordinated plan for 
her economic development. Two allied 
considerations will, however, determine 
the character of an All-India plan ws. 
size of the population and the rate of 
Us multiplication, and need for a balanced 
economy. Tho population problem of 
India is really acute and lies at tbe 
root of tho whole problem of our 
future. Not only India but tho world as a 
'^holo is suffering from this menace of 
population. " Tho population*’, as declared 


by Sir Boyyd Orr, formerly Director- 
general of United Nations F.A.O., has 
increased in 1949 by 200,000,000 heads 
as compared to 1939 while the food 
produkion is at the same level as 
in 1939". 

It will not be too much to say 
that if the present rato of increase is 
maintained, it will definitely frustrate all 
future hopes of obtaining a higher standard 
of life, and all the economb plans, 
howsoever exhaustive and co-ordinated 
they may he, will be shattered to pieces 
in the face of this menace of increasing 
population. I do not like here to enter 
into the discussion whether India is 
overpopulated and find weight to my 
arguments from the statistical fallacies. 
But there is no denying the fact that 
sincere efforts must be made to check 
the accelerating growth of population. 
Tho question of balanced economy should 
be another guiding principle of All India 
Plan. A vast majority of Indian 
population lives on its ' agriculture which 
offers ample scope for improvement. If 
these desired improvements are sought 
to bo achieved as already declared by the 
National government, through mechanised 
application of improved seed and manure, 
introduction of fertilizers etc. it will mean 
that larger amount of foodstuff and 
raw materials can bo produced by a smaller 
number of people, leaving an increasing 
number to be absorbed in other occupations. 
Tho obvious direction of other employments 
for these displaced persons released from 
agriculture would be Industry. Thus a 
balance between agriculture and industry 
would have to bo maintained whereby 
land may be exploited to tho maximum 
and people may find channels of -employ- 
ment in industries. 
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BUCCFSSFUL PLA.NMNQ 
If th.e pTOgramme of economic planning 
in India whettier on the national 
ba<!i9 or on an international basis or 
on the regional ba=is as ^ome hope 
should ha\e chances of succe s it should 
possess not merely theoretical accuracy 
but should also obtain public support In 
these days of political awakening whether 
people live und^r d'^mocracy or dictatorship 
no plan or poll y has any chance of 
success unless it is supported by the 
general public In caso of plann ng th s 
factor plays a more important role b*cause 
planning covers and obscur s a wide 
aariety of policies and exp di-nts but all 
of them are alike in this that thev can 
be earned into effect only ly conv ncing 
tho central opinion of the nation The 
World Economic Conference 1927 aWo 


recognised the significance of public 
opinion wh^n it passed a resolution that — 

Tie Conference recogn sea that the reception and 
Boccesful oppl 1*81 on of tl e pr nc pies of hconomxc 
Pla n tiff ( ilerl ned n ne) depend not only 
upon the goodw 11 of Government and Admin etr 
Ators but upon an informed and supporting publ e 
option tl roughout the vorld and for tl s purpose 
would welcome n tl e eeooo n c as in other felds 
the development of c o or internet oonl co oporat on 
hv ae ent c and educational nsf tutions as well 
As the lelp of tl o press and other agencies of 
importance for the nformat on and enl ghtenment 
of the publ c 

India has suffered a lot on this account 


Th"re has b“en cn is of co operation ' or 
rather crisis of confidence both the 


Govermnont and the public have cho«en 
opposite phtforms to d«cry each other 
Now t^hat the National Planning Commission 
has been s t up and persons of high 
cal bre enjoying public confidence have b“en 
charged with the responsibility of preparing 
the plan it is earnestly hoped that the 
K, and requisites will 

followed and foreseen in weaning 
the country from the economiclmalaise 
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WOMEN AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

By Mr V. R TALASIKAB, M A , L L B 
Ciotl Judge, Newasa 


I N the early years of this century social 
1 thinkers expected that with the very 
rapid strides which natural sciences were 
making towards new inventions, there 
would be a material addition to individual 
and social happiness To interpret every 
human action and event in purely matena- 
hstic terms was the fashion of the day 
Mechanistic dogmas had taken possession 
of even responsible thinkers Very few 
had the undaunted courage to go against 
the current of popular opinion and volun- 
tarily covet social odium 
This lamentable state of things continue'! 
oven to day despite the fru«tration of 
modem science It is now well-known 
that the trends of modern physics point 
inevitably to metaphysical abstractions 
The Law of Causality which was at ono 
time regarded as an infallible law m the 
domain of natural science is not now 
accepted as an axiomatic truth Eminent 
sociologists m tho West have begun to 
reahzo that mere science is not enough for 
tho attainment of individual and social happi- 
no'ss which depends to a very large extent on 
psychological factors and moral values 
Bertrand Russell in his famous book 
entitled ' Scientific Outlook " has empha- 
sized tho view that Science does not 
provide us with tho ends of life Tho 
colossal destruction of natural wealth and 
the untold loss of human life in the last 
world war have begun to make people 
reahzo that it is di'^astrous to let ourselves 
go entirely m tho hands of mechanistic 
science and that if tho world wants real 
peace and mental happmes- wo must 
bring about a re-habilitation of moral 
values This is exactly what Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru gave as his message 
to tho West m his recent woild broadcast 
Tho strong inculcation of moral values 
16 absolutely necessary m the socio-sphero 
of human activity Tho enforcement and 
observance of social laws, specially relating 
to marriage and divorco are better and 
more effectively secured with the firm 
imprint of moral values operating on the 
minds of the people, than by police force 
and courts of law how-so-ever diligent 
and quick they may be The first effect 
of the influence of moral values is tho 
prevention of social disease or the growth 
of social pathology Men and women 
must start with the basic postulate that 
life IS essentially a compromise and that 
as Will Durante puts it th^y must not 
look upon each other as bslhgeront parties, 
the night’s embrace being but a passing 
armistice The spouses will have to put 
a premium on their strong likes and 
dislikes for preventing marital deadlocks 
As a result of marital mal adjustment, 
there is appearing a growing apathy 
towards women in general in America 
This might appear as something startling 
in a country like Amenca where the 
coldiers have a " umvorshl reputation as 
being perhaps tho most tireless skirt- 
chasers of all time and all people " 
Mr David L Cohn has written a very 
instructive and illuminating article on this 
topic m tho August 1946 issue of the 
Atlanttc Monthly Ho says — 


fivo la a stylized detour to a divorco the relatior 
shtp between nulhons of couples is not a mar 
woman rslationship Shortly after Herbert an 
Azadia havo mamed ho cornea to regard her 
as a woman but os tho Littlo Uoinan, while si 
looks upon him not as a man but as a Boj’- 
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awMf, helpless nnd in ncel r>f mDitpnns, tl>« 
poor thing cun never fin! 1 is 1 rief «»»» btmI 
forgets his galnshea on rniny dajs 

In such a fccblo condition Iho 
A.mencan emheed husband finds himself 
although tho maTnaeo is the nutrome of 
unhndlod lore Tho result i' — to ({iioto 
tho words of Mr Cohn 

the mftternsl lovo of Ar«<ha for Herbert permits 
him to remain epintunlly in a state of suspense 1 
ammat on A trsn woman relnt on<ih p wouM 
oonsUTDO moTO of hia time and eiier),y than ho 
IS willing to <le\ote to it 


From this colourful and disappointing 
picture of a typical American huoband it 
can he fairly surmised that the ctvthzid 
American family provides a very fertilt. 
ground for familiar disintegration and that 
there is something rotten in thi St it" of 
Denmark The cau«cs for tho appalling 
rate of divorce and bankruptcy of mmiige 
are inherent m the mental gtt up of the 
marital partners themselve*. They display 
a complete lack of harmony spirit of 
eompromieo and moral valuo< 


The Oo}» of thin eouniry are «inplj r«tor<l«(l 
adoleacenis whoso ideal of fnriRtj romsms • g rl 
sn A bathing suit and wlo are inrnpablo of 
davelopirtg a matura feminine iknl ihio gh a 
• ratt en of spiritual and phvst<.al \a! sjeo 
of tha kind are neilliM ad lU nor adenuato m 
their relations with woman They aro tho bravo 
lads wU apod the evening slipper# of lad ea bv 
playing fogUio with them under the dinner uWe 
Ihey cars nothing for an interchange of wit or 
of ideas with women 

If -we read this colourful picture I am 
suTO that every sensible man who carries 
with him some consciousness of social 
responsibility, would certainly hoavo a 
eigh of relief that we ore sliU nwoy 
from It and have not as yet allowed 
ourselves to ha drifted as Amoncan men 
and women with all their recent intentions 
have done Wo have now a good 
opportunity to learn from tho various 
social experiments which am bemgmado 
in othsr tomtn-. Wo hove (eeompoto 
notes find proSt oarsolves l>y irnilmng 


that wo must for over guard ourselveB 
from roachmg tho unhappy state at which 
Amoncan Iwys and girls are non finding 
themseUcs It appears that \%o aro not 
as yet so keen as we ought to be in 
Rcrutimzing \\pstcrn ways of a fast life 
and tho offeet that it creates on tho 
moral values prei uling m social groups 
Wo aro indiscriminately accepting Western 
habits and comforts thtir social patterns 
and forms of b''haviour without caring 
to know whetherthf Westerners themselves 
ar tho hotter olT for having indulged in 
a fn'-t ind d mI may care" life Wo 
must never los» vight of the fact that 
marrng s m Western countries and also 

amorg u® who have adopted thcir ideology 

ar contracted m the name of lose but 
rally because of lust Tho very essence 
of Trial mamage ns sponsored by 
Bertrand Russell is pro mantal sex 
experience It is no wonder, therefore 
that mamage should degenerate into 
intimate relationship without real intimacy 
Tho latest craze m these civilized 
countries is to put womr-n on an exalted 
pedastal This moans that they are 
neither worshipping them as Deities, which 
13 impossible in tho very nature of things, 
tf man is ta behave with woman as his 
equal partner m life, nor aro they giving 
them an equal status m the social and 
psychological piano From the recent 
trends m American wntmgs ono ,s apt 

in?'"’? - "--t 

who was ™ort?iy “hrTarta"?'? 
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m schools aro nowhere so common than 
m America The psycho-analytical 
duignosis of this dishke towards -women 
IS tho domination in the childhood and 
early youth by females, which engenders 
a suppression of man’s libidinous impulses 
Thf* repressed impulses which for a time 
go underworld into tho Sub-conscious 
find a sublimation through anti-social 
channels The outcroppings of this 
attitude aro found m tho language of 
young soldiers who hardly distinguish 
between profanity and virility Tho 
inevitable result is that men begin to 
disregard ruthlessly all feminine values 
find objects of fommino interest it-, 
aft, music, flowers, as a token of surging 
wanlmoss 

In Amojican culture this atavistic 
attitude finds ample and thorough-going 
expression They think that it is manlmcss 
to drink whisky, and womanly to take 
port or sherry. There is pep of manliness 

taking coffee, while it is up to every 
^oman to drink tea If a man reads 
vorso, ho does something detrimental to 
manliness Boys under the instruction 
of female teachers are ostensibly docile 
but in-wardly they are resentful of all 
feminine objects 

American youths have begun to feci 
In their sub-conscious selves that they 
are being superceded by women Their 
fierce manlmess is being tamed They 
firo finding themselves domesticated by 
tho<?e suave girls vrhom they once hunted 
as idols of beauty Tno American youth 
finds that he is being roughly ousted 
from his former preserves His prerogatives 
\ b-'ing usurped by females At first 

th''y ent-'red the nair-cuttmg saloon with 


feline feet and then they took it over. 
It IS human tendency to love with the 
fulness of heart tho Moon, because she 
IS inaccessible The cool delightful Moon 
■was always the standard of comparison 
for the beloved fiancee Here lay the 
secret of all Divine Love Man dreamed 
of woman like a Moon, or to put it in 
the words of Cohn, like a blue-eyed Helen 
far away from tho stretch of the hand, 
and therefore maddeningly desirable. 
These dreams are shattered Man tho 
Shaikh Mahamad broke to pieces all tho 
beautiful China vessels by his kick in 
his dreamland reverie. Away from the 
dreamland, modern man finds himself on 
tho hard rock of reality, m a broken 
disgruntled homo with a woman “ seated 
at tho next chair at the cock-tail bar 
matching him dnnk of dnnk and doing 
his job as well as he can for half the 
salary ”. I hope that this lurid picture of 
tho modern atomistic society would operate 
as an cyo-opener to many thinking souls 
In order that women should have some 
redress for their grievances, wo have thrown 
open divorce Courts to marital partners. 
Tho District Courts are being flooded with 
divorce petitions Wo must never forget 
the results of such experiments in Western 
countries In America divorce is com- 
paratively easy Even with them marital 
happiness is now a matter of fleeting 
moments “ United States is filled with 
neurotic wives -who well kept but badly 
cared for, are potential material for 
divorce mills, or who degenerate into 
that rather loathsome creatures known as 
tho spoiled women ” 

Should WG gather recrpits in this way 
for the divorce Courts opened by us ? 


THE NOTORIOUS ASSASSINS 

BV lU. M S. SnmiVASAJI. M 


— pHE WadcH and pWols of as^a-^sinH 
I have turned tho tidn of Hi*>tory 
but not oU tho Fathers of Nation*^ have 
been thoir untitnTy vicUm-t Bi'marfk 
CavouT and Sun Yat-S'^n died a natural 
death, vrhib it vrai a«:MRnfd to tho 
Fathers of tho Butch Republic, tho 
U. S A , and the Indian nation to loso 
their lives amidst scenes of universal 
tragedy to whoso enactment and import 
our generation here has been a helplfi'^s 
witness and inheritor. 

Balthazar Gerard was tho murderer of 
William the Silent and John WTlkes 
Booth murdered Abraham Lincoln Tho 
aims and aspirations of the as«asstns. 
the circumstanco and magnitude of their 
colossal crimes, and tho temble reaction 


of theiT iniquity upon their countrymen 
have too striking a similarity to escape 
OYon the most perfunctory reader of 


history. 


muddy compl''xioned and aUoKeth''r a 
man of no account " Early in lifo he 
had concIud'’d that William, Prince of 
Orange, nicknam'd ‘the Sil-nt , who was 
crusadmi? again'-t the Imundlcss tyranny 
of tho s«lf -Will’d Philip II. the King of 
Spain, and <5triigRlmg tn get tho freedom 
and md-'pend n<'< ^^f the Netherlands 

fir»t and later of tho teven northem 
province** to h’ known ai tho Dutch 

Repubhe mu‘'t 1 murdered, for “so 

long as he hvtd h* ’•eein‘'d to remain 
a reb»l aga«o«t the t'athoUe king, and to 
make evf>ry ' ffort tr, di*iturb tho reposo 
of the Rm in Catholic Apostohe rahgion.” 
Fanatical *itl for Catholicism, loyalty to 
an unh) nding ma«ter and craving for 
fame bd him from one fal«o stop to 
another 

John WiJkcs Booth was an actor 
sprung from a faroily of stage-players 
and was tho brother of tho famous 


The culpnts did not belong to tho 
class of Ignoramus and proletariat, tho 
tool of misguided politicians, but were 
well-to-do men steeped in the political 
trends of contemporary times. Wo are 
f amibar with “ the honourablo men *’ 
who stabbed "tho ambitious Caesar*' 
who was to the Romans " the Father of 
our country Brutus, Cmna (not tho 
poet 1) & Co,, were leaders stewed in tho 
juice of Reman imperial politics So 
were Balthazar and Booth. 

B^althazar was a Burgundian who 
belonged to a respectable parentage. Ho 
was wBU-educated and had nequized 
considerable facibty of speech. Ho was 
a fanatical Catholic, a singnlaHy 
unobtrusive personage, twenty-seven years 
of ago, low of stature, raean-visaged. 


Shakosperian tragedian Fdwm Booth on 
whose fame ho wan trading Ho wa 5 
“ a man of twenty-six, oxcoptionally 
handsome with an oUve-tinted skin, ■" 
classical features, a Roman nose and 
flashing eyes, but a poor allowance of 
talent His personal hatred of Abraham 
Lincoln is said to havo boon that "of 
a Bno'haired patncian fop a plobian," 
He contemptuously referred to him ns 
"this man to whom she (tho South) 
owes so much of her misery.** Ho was 
opposed, as a Southerner, to tho President’s 
policy of total union and abolition of 
alavcry. Ho had tho actor's crazo for 
distinction and aspired for replaying tho 
groat roloB of Brutus and Tell. As Emil 
Ludwig m his Abraham Lincoln remarks, 
tho heroic deed of the hbemtor was 
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mingled in Booth's thoughts with tho 
classical representations of heroic deeds.” 

How the Burgundian and the American 
actor kept alive their hatred is indicated 
oven by their ordinary behaviour. 
Balthazar had often struck his dagger 
with all his might into a door exclaim- 
ing, "Would that the blow had been 
in the heart of Orange." Booth, a year 
before he fulfilled his life’s mission, had 
inscribed on a window-pane : ‘ Abe 

Lincoln departed this life August 13th, 
1864, by the effects of Poison." Another 
remarkable incident was when he played 
Mark Antony in Julius Caesar m the 
Wmter Garden Theatre, New York He 
delivered tho famous oration of tho 
Roman beginning with " I am no orator 

Brutus is ", and, after tho familiar 
climax, “ Tho very stones of Romo to 
I 1 S 6 and mutiny ", added " SIC SEMPER 
TYRANNIS " — three significant words not 
'csod by Shakespeare, but pronounced, as 
tradition has it, by Brutus, not Antony, 
■when ho plunged his dagger into Caesar's 
^dy, the words now known as tho 
motto of Virginia, the leader of the 
South, fighting against the ambitions of 
President Lincoln. In acting Mark Antony, 
Booth played Brutus against the American 
Caesar, whoso election for the second 
term fanned afresh the flame of 
Vengeance. Further, ho heard the 
President deliver the famous speech about 
the elective franchise for coloured men 
^nd exclaimed, "That is tho last speech 
Lc wiU make.” 

The sheer technique of preparation and 
mathematical calculations of the 
Assassins before they carried out their 
Wore amazing. 

Balthazar got the moral support of the 
Bake of Parma, tho Regent of the 


Nohorlands and the bles.sings of a Jesuit 
Father. Ho had an unexpected interview 
with William the Silent posing himself 
as one Francis Guicon, a pious Calvinist, 
and could do no more than have preli- 
minary survey of tho vantage-points of 
tho leader's house. He obtained from 
him a sum of money as charity and 
purchased with it a pair of pistols. 
William's money for William’s murder 1 
On Tuesday, 10th July, 1584, the servants 
and the Princess of Orange saw “his 
countenance to be villainous ”, but did 
not suspect any foul move in their own 
house. After dinner William ascended the 
flight of stairs leisurely. ^ When he reached 
the second stair, Balthazar emerged from 
its sunken arch, where ho had hidden 
himself, and discharged three shots 
against him, one of which passed through 
his body and struck against the wall. 
The Prince cried in French, " O my 
God! have mercy upon my soul! 0 my 
God! have mercy upon this poor people I" 
and expired a few minutes later. 

Booth’s attempts to kidnap Lincoln 
had failed and by 14th April, 1865, he 
had completed the conspiracy to murder 
him. He prepared everything with 
meticulous care, fixed the hole in tho 
outer door in tho passageway of tho 
President's box in tho Ford Theatre 
Washington, and entrusted his page 
Harold with the horse to be kept ready ^ 
for his escape. He gave one of the 
actors a document in which he justified 
his patriotic crime with instructions to 
have it published in the newspapers after 
he carried out his noble design. The 
next day, which was a Good Friday, 
Lincoln was witnessing, from his box in 
tho Thoatro. the play. Our American 
Cousin. Booth told the guari that he 
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had corns to deliver news to the Presidont Motley in his DUTCH REPUBLIC sums up 
and was unfortunately admitted without thus the national reaction to tho martyrdom 

su'spicion He entered the passage, locked of Father "William He went through 

the inn“r side of the outer door and life b-’anng tho load of a people’s sorrows 
through tho hole he had made, fired at upon his shoulders with a smile . Not 

th'' President’s head He blazoned his all tho clouds -nhich calumny could 

key word SIC SEMPER TYRANNIS. collect ever dimmed to their eyes the 

pushed aside tho aidc'de camp and escaped radiance of that lofty mind to which ^ 

on h\s horsft, though ho hroLe one of they were accu'stom.ed in their darkest i, 

his l“gs when his spur was caught m calamities, to look for light As long as 

the hat“d Union flag After a struggle ho lived he was the guidmg-star of a ] 

of nm“ hours Lincoln died without whole bravo nation and when ho died j 

recovering consciousness, in a house tho little children cried in the streets ” j 

across the street opposite the Theatre A whole coiitment was in sable shrouds ^ 

Probably his dream tho night before had wh‘*n Lincoln was assassinated The t 

matenali^ed “ I seemed to bo in a ordinary American cried, " No it cannot ^ 

singular and indescribable vessel that be it is too terrible to be true" I 

was moving with great rapidity toward A Negro woman ran about wailing, < 

a dark and indefinite shore 0 Lawdl Uncle Sams dead” A young t 

The European and American assassins ^ New York committed suicide 

, , . . ^ j « 1 * XV ^ V ^ . A.bTaham Lmcoln Emerson \ 

had no regrets to the last and felt that has rightly said " Ho (Lincoln) is the 

fhey saved the world from the rule of history of the American people in 

unjust tyrants Balthazar even after 
excTUOiating tortures and trial boasted, 

"Like David I have slam Goliath of 
Goth I will repeat this enterprise 
if possible, oven were 1 to die a thousand 
deaths in consequence If I am 
thou'-and leagues away I would return 
in ord^r to do tho deed again ” He 
mounted tho •scaffold, crippled and half* 
roasted^ and yet unrepentent Booth www 
hunted out and shot in a burning bam 
m Virginia His parting words were, 

1 die for my country 1 thought 
I did for the b^st ” He cursed tho 
American people for want of fidelity and 
burst out, ■ For doing what Brutus was 
honoured for what made Tell a 
hero And yet I, for striking down a 
greater tyrant than they ever knew, 
am looked upon as a common 
cut-throat " 
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THE ART OF EXAGGERATION 

BY Mr. FREDIE a. MEHTA 


W ITHOUT exaggeration, let me say 
that all exaggeration is an art. It 
is an art that premeates literature and 
an art that prevades life. Sometimes as 
a weapon of truth and more often ns a 
tool of falsehood, the art of exaggeration 
has played its part in the literature of 
every country. Exaggeration imparts 
vigour and vividity to prose ; it radiates 
colour and charm to poetry. It is the 
heart of humour, the soul of satire. 

But if it perraeats the various spheres 
of literature it also pervades the various 
realms of life. The lover describing his 
beloved, the preacher delivering his sermons, 
the philosopher writing his treatises, the 
poet singing his songs, the politician 
stumping his orations and the mother 
describing the achiovomonts of her sons 
end daughters— all these are phenomena 
of life which admit directly or indirectly 
of exaggerations. 

As an art however, lovers both of 
tuorality and of literature have not taken 
kindly to exaggeration. The moralist 
complains that exaggeration is after all 
lie and therefore it violates truth ; the 
man of letters complains that it is 
distortion and therefore it violates Beauty. 
Goodness suffers in the middle ; so that 
exaggeration is held the yillain who is out 
to destroy the sacred trinity of Truth — 
Goodness— Beatity. But if the moralist 
agreed with Khalil Gibran that an 
exaggeration is after all a truth that has 
lost its temper and if the man of letters 
agreed with Emerson that after all it is 
exaggeration that scatters so much of 
light, colour and music over our literature, 
then each of them would think differently 
from what they thought before of ‘exagge- 
ration and now welcome it with us as an art. 


The hyperbole is ’to the practical- 
minded what the metaphor is to tho 
poetic-minded— the most powerful figure 
of speech. Such a distinction is certainly 
arbitrary, for both the hyperbole and tho 
metaphor are 'children of Imagination. 
Moreover, the best wielders of language 
use both of them in a single phrase or 
sentence. This point we shall soon have 
tho occasion to examine and illustrate. 
However, the distinction that arises between 
the use of a metaphor and that of a ' 
hyperbole is one of degree. The degree 
to which an hyperbole influences the 
common mind of our Common Man is 
invariably far greater than the degree to 
which the metaphor influenops it. The 
metaphor is so to say a hail file, while 
tho hyperbole is a sledge-hammer and in 
moulding public opinion, it is the sledge- 
hammer and not tho nail-file that counts. 

“Wo are here not going in for a chemical 
analysis of the various ways in which 
exaggerations are bom. But we may note 
how the Circean charm of exaggeration is 
borne in upon us usually. 

First of all, we have what I may call 
the Numerical Exaggerations. We have 
them mostly in our war communiques 
where wo start killing our enemies by 
tho tens and end by killing them by the 
thousands. It is a recognised truth that . 
in war the first and the greatest casualty 
is Truth. During the last war it is 
estimated that tho German U-Boats sank 
the British Navy over seven times, while 
the Russians have all-told killed more 
Germans than^ tho entire German 
population. But there are holier ways in 
which these Numerical Exaggerations can 
be used Burko for example said in a 
celebrated sentence that when ho beheld ’ 
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tho Queen of Franco he felt as if ten 
tiousand swords would have leapt from 
their 'cahbards to avengo c\en a smglo 
look that threatened her with msult I 
Doubtless he was exaggerating but -^o 
was Hamlet when beholding the coffin 
of his once beloved Ophelia ho cned out 
to her brother thus — 

1 iovp\Op\i«\a for J ifio snnd br h » 

Coull Dot w th all tl eir luact y of lo o 
Alake up my sum 

But when Hamlet had -=o cried out in 
hi» poignancy his villainous uncle the 
King only muttered Oh h is mad No 
no Hamlet was no more mad when be 
spoke of forty thousand brothers ” than 
was Burke wnen he spoke of ten thous-%nd 
sword® "When the human he rt either 
throjgh an overdose of sorrow or joy is 
aname and afire then exaggerations leap 
out like sparks from the mouth or pen 
Th^ro IS one figure of speech that acts 
then like a thermometer for measuring the 
emotional heat and that is the hyperbole 
The second type of exaggerations we 
may call the UmversaUsmg Exaggerations 
This type consists in umvcrsahsing tho 
particular in making sweeping generali 
sations and m arriving at unwarranted 
umformiti'’s or dissimilarities Usually it 
involves the fallacy of simple enumeration 
It IS a powerful technique of propaganda 
utilised most when there is a war of nerves 
Iwtween nations or parties Thus during 
the last war it was hold perfectly logical 
to «ay and think that All Germans 
are dc\ i\« 

Tho third category wo may speak of 
as that of Comparative Exaggerations 
Eh whats this big fu«s about tho 
Niagara? said a Scot on surveying this 
gr at'-st waterfall in the world We 
have got a lot of em at home We 
wash our plates -aith them Another 


American said of a celebrated Indian city 
that it was half as big and twice as 
dull as a New York graveyard I 
The fourth type is one in which there is 

a lavish us^' of adjectives and superlatives 

a type common with filTi advertisers 
insurance agents estate sellers book 
reviewers and automobile dealers We may 
speak of this type as on© of Superlative 
Exaggerations Words and phrases like 
best finest nothing like it* and 
others are here common Every week ten 
or more films are shown m tho city and 
each of these pictures is not merely tho 
best and th© greatest picture of the 
week but that of the year ! Now this 
is cent per cent exaggeration but from 
tho nay people crowd m their hundreds 
to see those best and greatest pictures 
of the year ono would be forced to agree 
with Hitler that if you wish tho sympathy 
of broad masse® then you must tell them 
tho crudest and most stupid things I 
The fifth type of exaggerations is a 
celebrated and most abused one It is 
that of Dramatic Exaggerations It consists 
in saying a thing so dramatically and 
strikingly that tho reader is immediately 
held in spell by it Tho immitablo Jeeves 
of P G Woodhouso says something like 
this to his beloved ' Darling 1 11 do 
anything for you 1 1 ) pluck out tho 
planets from the sky above and lay 
them down at your feet There aro 
said a wit five secrets of happmes® 
They aro money money money money nnd 
money My boss compHined a steno 
^Pher IS BO dielatornl Ho writes his 
daries weeks in advance The render if 
ho has read any of the modem dramas 
particularly of Wilde and Shaw will become 
Sttirmently familiar with this typo of 
exaggerations 
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And now I come to tho sixth and final 
category of hyperboles. For want of hotter 
torm, we shall call them the Metaphoric 
Exaggerations. From the literary stand- 
point, if not from tho moral, these 
Metaphoric Exaggerations must bo doomed 
to be the finest and purest and in fact 
tho noblest examples of exaggerations. 
The art of uttering Metaphoric Exagger- 
ations consists in uttering phrases or 
sentences which on the one hand are 
made beautiful by their brevity and 
simplicity and on tho other hand are made 
enchanting by their poetic imagery. Thus 
brevity tho soul of wit and imagery the 
soul of poetry combine themselves here 
fo combine with tho hyperbole. This 1 
boUovo ^has bson tho way in which the 
Sreatest . master-wiolders of literature 
have used it R. G. Ingersol truly said 
that the greatest compliment that man 
paid to woman he adores is this 
kittle lino from Shakespeare; — 

“Eyes thftt do mislead the mom” 

And surely this will remind tho readers 
of another such beautiful lino on the 
same theme by that great Victorian 
bard, Tennyson - 

“Her 05 es were homes of silent prayer.” 

Exaggerations these linos are, hut no 
sooner do wo hear them, than we are 
bathed in an atmosphere of luminous beauty 
and otheral music, that beggars description. 

Eut a superb and skilful artist, like 
Gandhi, can use these exaggerations oven 
in spheres loss sublime than poetry. To 
d'^scribe tho mistakes of his life, ho spoke 
Himalayan Blunders * ; to condemn 
fhe Cripps offer ho just dubbed it as ** a 
post-dated cheque. ” 

Having dealt with tho various types of 
**aggerations, it is left for mo" to bear 
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out the statement that " exaggeration Us 
tho heart of humour, tho soul of satire. " 
Of a humour that expresses itself in 
the shape of tall stories and jokes, exagger- 
ation is of course the Alpha and Omega. 
But soon wo shall see that it penetrates 
other fields of humour too. As for satire, 
wo do not know what it would be without 
exaggeration. Satire has come in as a 
very handy weapon to those men of letters 
who surveying the world are tempted to 
be cynics. It may be prose or poetry, a 
whole novel, or a short story, a long 
treatise or a tense’ sentence. The works 
of Aristophanes and Juvenal, of Moliere 
and Voltaire, of .Pope and Dryden, of 
Swift and Shaw are excellent pieces of 
satire. In prose, the “Gulliver's Travels’* 
of Swift; in poetry, the “Dunoiad" of 
Pope ; in drama , the “ Tartuffe’* of Moliere — 
all these are recognised masterpieces of 
satire. But how often while reading these 
satires do we feel that the satirist without 
exaggeration is like some Milton without 
his sublimity ! The satirist is telling the 
world something that it will neither follow 
nor swallow. The satirist has therefore 
to exaggerate and exaggerate terribly in 
order to bo heard. Tho same is true, 
though on a smaller scale of humourists. 
Rabelais, Dickens, Mark Twain, Artemus 
Ward and Peacock and in our own times 
P. G. Wodehouso and Stephen Leacock have 
all given us wonderful patterns of humour ; 
yet without exaggeration, the pattern would 
have been dull and colourless. A critic has* 
ventured to ask us; “After all what is 
Mr. Leacock’s humour if not a mixture 
of exaggeration and myopsis ? “ Now had 
ho but known that exaggeration is tho 
heart of humour, he would have thought 
it silly to pose such a question. The 
late Mr, Peacock certainly did exaggerate 
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but -whero on earth is tho satirist or 
humourist 'who docs not ? 

Now a fact of vital mportanco concerning 
the art of exaggeration is that exaggera- 
tion always carries with it a rubber like 
elasticity Strain a fact or fake m proper 
measures and you secure your mark 
stretch it a bit too far and it snaps 
Would to God that our businessmen and 
film advertisers and insurance agents and 
the like understood this secret ! The result 
IS that this noble art is ruined There 
was the automobile dealer telling his 
prospect something like this This car 
is a real buy the engine runs so smoothly 
that you can t hear it knee action doesn t 
let you feel a thing with its perfect 
combustion them are no odours for yo i 
to smell , and as for speed— you can t 
SCO At that tho prospect hit hack 
‘ My gosh how do you know whether 
you brought it along or left it home? 
Lo Harpe said Wo always weaken 
everything which wo exaggerate He 
was only partly right We always weaken 
everything which wo tactlessly or 
recklessly exaggerate 
That businessmen insurance agents and 
other advertisers should forget this truth 
may be reckoned as natural but alas 1 
this disease flourishes m its most lavish 
form in tho camp of our philosophers 
whoso dear ^delight wo are told is or 
should be truth Go over tho commentanes 
or criticisms that philosophers write 
about tho works of one another or 
each other and you will find that m their 
praisi or blame they are invariably 
extravagant Emerson for example roundly 
declared that Plato is philosophy and 
philosophy Plato while Lessing asserted 
that there is no other philosophy than 
that of Spinoza D Alembert exhausted 
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superlatives by proclaiming that Bacon 
was tho greatest the most universal 
and tho most eloquent of philosophers 
While Hegol dramatically declared that 
to bo a philosopher ono must first 
become a Spinozian and to crown it 
all Schopenhauer says that any man 
IS a child until he has understood Kant ’ 
Ours IS a wond girdled around with 
taffeta phrases silken terms three piled 
hyperboles A tyranny that chains our 
mmds is upon us — the tyranny of words 
L“t us ha\e l-'ss of adjectives less of 
superlatives less of hyperboles in short 
less of words and wo shall have more 
of beauty and more of truth 
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The Judicial System of England and Wales* 

( O ) 


I HERE IS in England no Ministry of 
* Justice, nor is there any judicial 
profession as understood in most other 
countries So far as the administrative 
side of Justice is concerned the functions 
of a Minister are overoised by the Lord 
Chancellor m civil matters and by the 
Home Secretary in criminal matters 
Judges in England arc chosen from the 
ranks of working barristers, either by the 
Grown on the advice of the Prime Minister 
Or the Lord Chancellor, or by the Lord 
Chancellor himself, according to rank 
Since 1701, Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature (tho Court of Appeal and the 
High Court of Justice), once appointed 
ars romovablo only on a petition from both 
Houses of Parliament The independence 
of tho Judiciary is, thoreforo, unassailable 
Neither executive legislative or adminis- 
trative power can influence it The claim, 
somewhat hackneyed is none the less 
true, and it is one of the country's proudest 
leasts Tho forfeiture of this independence 
IS highly unlikely, if only because the 
Englishman, assertive of his rights and 
nurtured in the Common Law, rather 
enjoys tho occasional «ipoctaclo of Authority 
being put in its place by that Law The 
natural impulse of tho English people is 
to resist Authority', wrote "W alter 

Hagehot, mncteonth-century economist 
and essayist 

THE LORD OHAInCrLLOIl 
At the head of the Judicature stands 
the Lord Chancellor This is logical and 
natural The King is tho fount of all 
Justice and tne Chancellor is his immodinto 
deputy Utsually a highly placed cleric, 
be wa^ traditionally tho ' Keeper of tho 
king's Conscionco 


Tho Lord Chancellor today is appointed 
by thb Crown on the recommendation of 
tho Prime Minister The appointment is 
political, carrying membership of the 
Cabinet and the Speakership of the 
House of Lords This, of course, entails 
resignation should the Government fall. 

The Lord Chancellor is highly paid. 
Ho receives £10,000 per annum, £6,000 
of this a*' a Judge, and £4,000 as Speaker 
of tho House of Lords 

THE LAW LORDS 

Sitting with the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords are nine Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary, commonly called Law Lords 
They are appointed by tho Crown on 
the recommendation of tho Prime Minister, 
ahd given peerages for life with a salary 
of £6 000 Members of tho Judiciary or 
outstanding hamsters are the source of 
recruitment As the final judicial authority 
for tho whole United Kingdom the body 
of Law Lords always contams somo 
Scottish representatives 
In addition to the Lord Chancellor and 
tho Law Lords, ox Lord Chancellors and 
ex-Judges who happen to be peers are 
also entitled to sit 


THE LORD CHIFF JUSTICE 
The Lord Chief Justice is head of the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice and next in rank to the Lord 
Chancellor, although the Law Lords sit 
m a superior, indeed tho final, Court so 
far as the United Kmgdom is concerned t 

•The judicial sjatema of Scotland nn .1 J 

Ireland differ (in Scotland greatly m 

I.»l.nd ri ghtly) from that of'EnglM.l 

All four however, coma under tha *»alea 

rif ApS .nd 


Judicial 


?aJ3 from tho Colonics 

Committee of the Vrivy 


the 
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He 15 appointed by tbe Crown on the 
recommendation of tbo Prune Minister 
His salary i= £8 000 per annum 

THC MASTER OF THE IvOLI^ 

The Master of tho Rolls is holder of 
an ancient title Once a keeper of tho 
Stitc Records tor Rolls') he became tho 
deputy of the Chancellor or Vice Chancellor 
The Public Records Ait of 1838 restored 
him in hi9 dual funct on 
To-day ho is head of the Court of Appeal 
with a salary of £6 000 He is appointed 
by tbo Crown on the recommendation of 
tbe Prime Minister 

THE LORDa JUSTICES OF APPEAL 
Sitting with tho Master of tho RolK 
Qro 8 Lords Justices of Appeal (not to 
bo confusM with tho Lord« of Appeal m 
Ordinary) In addition tho Lord CnanceUor 
tho I/>pd Chief Justice and tho Pcesidcnt 
of tho Probate Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of tho High Court of Justice arc 
earojlTcio members of tho Court of Appeal 
Tho Lords Justices are appointed by 
tbo Crown on tho recommendation of the 
Prime Minister and aro paid a salary 
of £S00O 

THE JUDGES OF THE HlOIt COURT 
Receivmg the same salary as the Lords 
Justices of Appeal £5 000 and appointed 
by tho Crown on tho rocomincndation of 
tho Lord Chancellor ore 31 Judges of 
the High Court who with the Lord 
Chancellor, tho Lord Chief Justice and 
tho Prvcldrnt of tho Probate Divorce 
and Admiralty Division comptiso the High 
Court of Justice This is divided into 
3 Division® Chancery (tho L-ord Chancellor 
nnl 5 Judges) Kings Bench (the Lord 
Chief Justice and 19 Judges) onlProbalo 
Divorce and Admiralty (the President and 
7 Judges) 


The President of tho last named 
Dmaion like the I^rd Chancellor and tho 
Lord Chief Justic is appointed by the 
Crown on tho r comm ndation of the Prime 
Minister He rce ives i salary of £5 000 
THE GOLNTa COUET JUDGES 
There ai G’ County Court Judges 
appointed by ta Lori Chancellor and 
tetoovablo by him TSoir ‘■alary is £2 000 
and they must be practicing hamsters 
of at least 10 y ars standing Ones 
appointed they can devote themselves to 
the perLetijig of hiir office unimpeded 
by hope® of promotion which is so rare 
as to bo n ghgiblc only three cases have 
been recorded. 

It shoild be realised that a County 
Court Judge d «Pite the Qciancialhmitations 
of his )un:,dictir,n and tht fact that he 
docs not try criminal or matrimonial 
matters has probably a wider range of 
sub)«t, on which to adiudicoto thon 
biothw m tho High Court wheto thoio 
rt erentor oppoilurntj- f„ ,p<,c,alisnt,on 
Tho H, 5 h Court Jujg, i,, 
colloaguos and ,t „ o„,y that 

such a tondancy shnuH exist Tho 
Connly Court Judgo haying n„ol.aaguo 
must ooyac tho field by hunself This 

■ Wk to tho r™"” ■“ '■'*'>'“‘5 0‘'‘ 

look to tho aunty autt Judgo 

f «EOORDEES 

as Rocontor Th„ “ hrristor 

one and outeidn v *1,*^ ^ 

Kccotdot n.:; 

Bor though not J ‘‘'O 

Bomugh Whom t sl'T' 

^ ‘Ho Homo Sreratory 

Recorders are tchiri f salaries of 

vary neco^Vy »■>« 
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Tho Rpcorder of London, however, with total are tho ex officio justices, tho 


tho Common Serjeant, holds a full-time 
office, sitting at the Central Criminal 
Court (the Old Bailey). Here three or 
four Courts arc hold simultaneously, tho 
others being presided over by a Judge 
or Judges of tho High Court in rotation 
The Central Criminal Court is, in reality, 
the London Assizes, with tho difference 
that it is in almost permanent session 
Instead of three or four times a year. 

Tho Recorder of London and tho Common 
Sorj'^ant are appointed by tho Lord 
Chancellor and are paid salaries of £3,500 
and £2,000 respectively. 

ilKTROPOLXTAN AKO STIPENDIARY 
MAGISTRATCS 

In liondon and some IG provincial 
cities, the Courts of Summarj' Jurisdiction 
presided over by paid Magistrates 
hnown in London as Metropolitan 
Mnglitratos and in tho provinces as 
Stipendiary Magistrates. In all cases 

arc paid fuU-timo professionals 
appointed by tho Home Secretary, and 
they must bo practising barristora of at 
l^ast 7 years’ standing. While holding 
office they cannot return to practice. 

Their salary in London is £3,000 (£3,300 
for the Chief Magistrate) which is paid 
out of the Exchequer. In the province® 
the salary varies and comes from local 
fund^. 

THE JUSTICE^ OF PEACE 
Lastly, and uniquely, come the Justices 
c>f the Peace, unpaid lay magistrates 
^ho function at Petty Sessions, and at 
Q'lrtor Sos'^ions (apart from thO'O in 
Riroughs). throughout the country. In 
all tney numb'‘r alxMit 19, 0*30, of whom 
16.S00 (13,100 men and 3.700 women) 
ire on the active hst. Included in this 


majority b3ing mayors of boroughs and 
the chairmen of country and district 
councils. For juvenile courts there is a 
special panel of magistrates. 

Justices of the Peaco aro appointed 
and removable by tho Lord Chancellor 
(except in Lancashire, whoro these 
functions are performed by tho Chancellor 
of tho Duchy of Lancaster) on tho 
advice of tho Lord Lieutenant of tho 
County. Ho, in turn, is assisted by an 
advisory committee. In boroughs thoro 
1*5 a sop.arato advisory committoo. At 
tho ago of 75, Justices aro transferred 
from tho nctivo list to tho supplomontal, 
which renders th-'m virtually non-effective. 



PRESIDENT OF THE SCOTHSII LIBERAL 
PARTY 

Tho P.t. Hon. Sir Arclnbald Smc’air. 
Pf^inlcnt of tho Scottish Liberal 
Party, was born in ISOO and 
edocatetl at Vton and Sandhurst. 

A member of ParIinro«nt RiDco 1022, 
he was Cliief Liberal W hip 1030.31, 
f?e.^elary of State for Seotlnnd 
1931.32. and Secretary of State 
for Air 19<0 15 ITo eras the Leader 
of tho f.iberal Parly from 1935 45, 
and trail Lord Rector of 
Glatgow Umreratty from 1938 45. 


FROM MY NOTEBOOK 

By " BEE ” 


THAlLISa CLOUDS OF GLORT 


TOO DEEP FOR TFARS 


{ Cntirs h(iLC pronfiun-cd the philosophy 
of the great Ode defccltie and its style 
dedatmtory but as Johnion said of 
Grays Elegy it n?iot«i(?s ntth images 
uhich fnd a ni rror m eierij mmd and 
iiith senUmnts to iihch ciery bosom 
retnins an echo } 

Our tirtli i« but T. sleep and a forgetting , 
The Soul that nscs with us our life s Star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar , 

Hot in entire forgetfulness 
And not m utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do wo como 
From God who is our home 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy » 
Shades of the prison house begin to closo 
Upon the growing boy 


The thought of our past years m me 
doth breed 

Perpetual benediction 


m-ilthonch tho radianco which wasonco 
SO bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight 1 

Though nothing can bring back tho hour 
Of splendour m the grass, of glory m tho 


■^Ve will gnevo not rather find 
StT,.ngth m what remains b-bmd. 
In the pnmal sympathy 
TVhieh haring been must orrrbo 
In the coothing thoughts that spnog 
Out of human suffering 

l”‘>>of»ilhlhatlooUthrmEhdov 

In year, thnl hnng tho philcophlc mini 


Tho clouds that gather round tho setting sun 
Bo take a sob^r colouring from an oyo 
That bath kept watch o er man's mortality : 
Another race hath been, and other palms arc 
won 

Thanks to the human heart by which vre hvc. 
Thanks to iN tenderness its joys, and fears, 
To me tho meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that dooften Iio too deep for tears 
— U ordbiiorth Odo on Intimations of 
Immortality 


THE ART OF LIFE 

One wants to keep tho gams of middle 
htc and DM to pirt with tho glow of youth 
The tragedy of growing old," eays a 
brilliant writer " is tho remaining young," 
that IS to say that the spirit doss not 
up os fast as the body The sorrows 
of life ho in tho imagmation, in the 
power to recall the goai days that have 
been and the old spnghlly feelings ; and 
m tho power too to forecast tho slow 
ove^hadowing and decay of age Bat 

^rd Beacousfield onco said thnt the 

cs evi one has to endure is tho 
anlieipatan of the calamities that do 
not happen 
a.ng to aim „i 

Ho lot m tto day. 

by takinc epicurean fnshion, 

bappiness that is meartot" a^'hfe- 

’’“‘-‘‘-Ph.tofKewmanlhyJnl 

TheU t . ™‘ *° MO 

~ j c l ™'’ '*'’!> “““Pb for me " 

College ^y.Daow 
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AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL 
She has a beauty of her own, 

A beauty of a paler tone 
Than English belles ; 

Yet southern sun and southern air 
Have kissed her cheeks until they wear 
The dainty tints that oft appear 
On rosy shells. 

Her frank clear eyes bespeak a mind 
Old-world traditions fail t 9 bind. 

She is not shy 

Or bold but simply self-possessed ; 

Her independence adds a zest 
Unto her speech, her piquant jest, 

Her quaint reply. 

— Ethel Castilla. 

POLITIOAL IDEAL OR MORAL OBLIGATION 
"The danger is not that a particular 
class is unfit to govern. Every class is 
unfit to govern. The law of liberty tends 
to abolish the reign of race over race, 
cf faith over faith, of class over class. 
It is not the realisation of a political ideal ; 
it is the discharge of a moral obligation. ” 
— Lord Acton’s "Letters to Mary 
Gladstone." 
— (Jonathan Cape Ltd.) 

CARDINAL NEWMAN 

Who could resist the charm of that 
spiritual apparition, gliding in the dim 
afternoon light through the aisles of 
St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and 
then, in the most entrancing of voices, 
breaking the silence with words and 
thoughts which wore a religious music- 
subtle, sweet, mournful? Happy the" man 
■who in that susceptible season of youth 
bears such voices ! They are a possession 
to him for ever. 

Arnold : ** American Discourses," 


PARADISE LOST 

[The supeil) close of the Paradise Lost 
has a human Quality which is profoundly 
poignant. The spectacle of Adam and 
Eve caught between the millstones of the 
two stupendous forces contiolling them is 
enormously moving . ] 

In either hand the hastening angols caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern 

gate. 

Led them direct and down the cliffs as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappeared 
They, looking back all the eastern side 
beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their fiUppy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadfuljf aces thronged and fiery arms. 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped 
them soon. 

The world was all before them, where to 
choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their 
guide : 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps 
and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 

THE FACE OF POVERTV 
Do you know what it is to bs poor — down- 
right, cruelly, hideously poor, with a poverty 
that is graceless, sordid, and raisorablo? 
Poverty that compels you to dress in your 
one suit of clothes till it is worn threadbare 
— that robs you of your own self-respect ' 
and» causes you to slink along tho streets 
vaguely abashed, instead of walking erect 
among your fellowmon in independent ease. 
This is tho grinding curse that keeps 
down your noble aspiration under a load 
^ of ignoble ease, 

—Dickens, 
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EKDUR\,Nar VIRTUK 
Wh'it evil can b'> irmfiinM pr^itor for 
•\ Stata than that honoiimblo m^n b^causo 
th^y have thoughts of thoir own nod 
c?nnot act a li'' aro ^ rt as culprits into 
exilo? "Vi hat raor ban fnl than that 
m n for no guilt or wrong doing but 
for tna g n rous larg n ss of th^ir mind* 
should bi taLf’n for en^mi « od 1 d off 
to d ath and that th'' tortur should 
b'^como to th3 signal Bbam of authority 
tbo stage for the public tpcctaclo 

of endurance and virtu * 

— S;»no^ain 1662 


A PRAYER 

This IS my prayer to thee ray lord— 
Strike striko at tho root of penury m 
my heart 

OiTo UIB Iho Blronglh lightly to bear 
my 3oy* and sorrows. 

Giro mo tho sttimgth to mako my lovo 
frmtlul m sorvieo 

Gwo me the strength noyor to disoirn the 
poorer Ijtmd my kn"cs before insolent might 
Qito m» tho strength to raise my mmet 
high abQ\e daily trifles. 

And giro mo tho strength to surrender my 
strength to thy will -wilh lovo 


POETIC INDOLKNOE 

He chose to 1,„ ,n,e„y , 

rums and lot tho beauty and wonder 
tho ancient world float silently abc 
him. For this poetic mdolonco ho had 
great faculty To a younger friend wh. 
ho had snspootol of tmwholosome oac, 
of strennonsnos, ho once prepopndod tl 
tost of mental health could yon b,i , 
a whole day on the Icnk, „( ^ 
doing nothing and thinking of noftt 
only throwing slon~a mto tho water : 

—J Vorlct/ on ir n Qf 


THE PRFTrbOr OF BUSIbESS 
Busm'^ss I tho frivolous pretence 
Of human lusts to shako offmnocenco 
Business! the grave importmcnco 
Busm'^ss’ the thing which I of all things 
hate 

Business I the contradiction of my fate 

~-Cou{cfj 


HAD T A LITTLE SON 
And what i t all for ? A man can 
never have too much time for himself, 
nor loo httlo to do Had I n little son 
I would Christen him nothing to do. 
He should do nothing May I verily 
believo IS out of his element go long as 
he IS operat ve I am altogether for the 
luo contemplate e 


I will svalk tho meadows by some 
gWing stream nnd there contemplate 
tho lilies that take no case and those 
many other httlo creatures that wo not 
on^ created but fed by the goodness of 

N? let „ *">* 

tbf» T that has breath praise 

St P, ar" «>“ of 

—Isaak Waton 

noM L‘b »- 


Small tnen avho Isn 

tho world sock a shablJ'’ ’ 

irony. "'"‘’’’'P ««nsc by eha 

—John Vo; 



THE LEGEND OF PADMINI AND NURJEHAN 

Bir Dr. K. S. LAL.M.A., d.phil. 


H istory is always in the making. 

What may seem an unquestionable 
truth to one at one time may appear a 
preposterous lie to another at another 
time Time, at last, if nothing else, 
reveals the truth. That is why history 
should he written, re-written and written 
once over again. Thus wo find modern 
research shaking our belief in two 
romances which wore thought to be true 
occurrences in the history of our country. 

I 

There was a time, and that time is 
not yet' past when wo know Alauddm 
Khalji to have invaded Chittor for tho 
hand of Rani Padmini. Tho story goes 
that Padmini or Padmavati, a princess 
of Ceylon married to Rana Ratan Singh 
Chittor, was a pearloss beauty of her 
A mendicant, Raghava by name, 
once had a gUmpso of her while she 
giving him alms and swooned at 
the sight of so superb a beauty. He 
earned tho tale of her charms to tho 
then sultan of Delhi, and Alauddin began 
to lust for her possession. His demand 
of her having boon scornfully spumed 
hy tho Rana of Mewar Alauddin laid 
siege of tho fortress of Chittor. Tho 
fight continied for full eight years but 
tho citadel did not surrender. Finding 
the fortress impregnable and the Rana 
unbonding tho chagrined sultan reduced 
the demand to having a sight of 
Padmani's reflection in a mirror. The 
Rajput prince, tired of war gave his 
assent to tho proposal. Alauddin had a 
look at tho fair one’s reflection. Then 
ho returned, accompanied by the Rana 
^ho came with the king up to the outer 
Kates of tho fort as an act of courtesy. 
38 


There ho was treacherously arrested by 
the sultan and taken to Delhi. The 
people of Chittor were all aghast at the 
shameless conduct of Alauddin, who, not 
very long after sent a royal order saying 
that Ratan Singh would be released only 
if Padmini was sent to his harem. The 
noble matron was also apprised of tho 
tortures Ratan was being subjected to 
at Delhi. She conferred with Gora and 
Badal, two brave Rajput generals and 
at once decided to go to tho imperial 
palace. In 1,600 Utters were accommodated 
Padmini and some of the bravest Rajput 
warriors, all armed to the teeth, and it 
was given out that Padmini and her 
companions and maids were going to 
Delhi. The train arrived at Delhi and 
Padmini asked for but one favour from 
tho sultan — to have a last interview with 
her lord Ratan, from whom she was 
to part for ever. Alauddin exultant at his 
triumph, readily agreed. Tho palanquins 
bearing tho brave Rajputs entered tho 
place of Ratan’s imprisonment. No time 
was lost in rescuing him and he and the 
queen took road to Chittor. Their flight 
was escorted by some valiant men under’ 
Badal. while Gora gallantly opposed tho 
royal forces which the bewildered sultan 
had sent to intercept the fugitives. The 
scuffle thickened, Gora wus killed. But 
the engagement gave , ample time to the 
Rana to be out of the reach of tho pursuers. 
Ho arrived safely in Chittor, where great 
rejoicings wore made on his arrival. 
Shortly after his arrival in Chittor Ratan 
Singh died of tho wounds received in 
fighting Devapala of Kumbalgarh and 
Padmini and another queen Nagmati 
performed the 'rites of State, In 
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incantirae tho siilt'in again arrived m 
Chittor and tho standard of Islam -was 
hoisted on the sod 

This Btorj- of Malii Mnhammed Jaisi 
(written m tho 16th Century) in which 
romance, adventure and tragedy nro all 
heautitully mtermired very soon gripped 
tho popular mind and hero there and 
every whore tho storv of Padmim was 
told and retold. Tho Persian chroniclers 
who did not very much care to asstmgmsh 
botween fiction and fart readily nccepted 
it ns true history so that after the tune 
of Maid, Mnhamiacd Jaisi the Padmim 
episode is mentioned as a historical fact 
m many historical works including those 
of Penshtiah and Hapuddahir (FarK 
17th century) Rolyins on the local traditions 
of tho Baipuls and their bardie htcratur 
(of the ISth century) Col Tod r prated 
tho story of Padmim with his immital I 
pen and transferred it to the present day 
books on Indian History 
A close study of tho narratives of 
Penshtah Hajiuddabir and other later 
Persian historian, and the bari, o( 
Baiputana show, that oroept In certain 
mmor variation, they closely ,e.cmb“ 

WonZ'p'd''"'’ '’“'"tased 

L f « “■'“"“'‘e’ cod absurd state 
raenls A few uncompromising discrcpan 

oics in Jaisis' may hoTbo 

pointed out Hatan Sinch b,s V J “ 

ctitro’riirsrar:‘';i^trf’""^^ 

and stay tber'e t ^“ 1 ,*: 

oocording to S”\h„°Lt.tw™ ’ 
and Baton continued foroigtt ,on 
According to all contemn ' 

Hd.dn!tkaUr„T.rs.rST« 

months Even .hoso bislonL, 


ndopted tho story from Jaisa’s epic were 
not sure of what they wero wnting 
Feriahtah is not certain whether Padmim 
was ft daughter or a wife of Ratan Singh 
Hajuddahir s account of Pndmmi is still 
more confuting Jle refers to Padmim as 
a noman po'^sessed of certain qualities 
and not as a particular person Again 
according to him tho Rani was not kept 
impn on d at Dtlhi but m Chittor 
couutrv lU If 

But strangely enough whilo all the«e 
h ‘^loruns adopted the story from Padmarat 
Jt IS extrem ly doubtful whether Jai-i 
hms If rN.»r meant to writo about the 
If storv of a princess of Chittor At 
th end of th epic ho writes "m this 
narritiv Chittor stands for tho body, 
th lUja {lUtin Singh) for tho ramd 
Suigh ildnp (o vlon) for the heart Padmim 
for wisdom and suUan Alauddm for 
Maya tiust ) Those who can understand 
this love story they should see it with 
this point of view From this remark 
i 18 c oar that Malik Muhammad was 
log on allogory and not noTratmg o 
liuo bistoncal event May bo that tho 
o 00 ion o this particular thomo may 
have boon 

n no V i^hon 

m 1034 ' invaded Chittor 

L»o( f >'’'>> ‘bo 

rnmaMic story tho Muhammodan h.slornns 
vorhat^'c v”' “t'^Rbently copied 

P«do,,. . “ oxtonso Tho 

r 7“ 

s:.h7rTv„r‘''w2rt 

before thr, t> , about Padmim 

completed. 

the mr they Ram 

, Circulation. Tho 
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THE LEGEND OP PADMINI AND NDRJEHAN 


romance of Padmini got so much currency 
in India that not only Ferishtah. and 
Hajiuddabir but even the great scandal 
collector Manucci relates its incidents in 
connection ■with Akbar’s invasion of • 
Chittor, and says that Padmini was the 
queen of Raja Jaimal who was rescued 
from royal imprisonment through the 
stratagem of litters. 

'Against these confused and varied 
accounts is the testimony of the contem- 
porary historians, poets and travellers, 
Barani, Isami, Amir Khusrau, Ibn Buttatah 
and many others, who never allude to 
this fact at all. All those historians and 
chroniclers cannot be accused of deliberately 
indulging in a conspiracy of silence on 
tho Chittor episode if it actually happened. 

Sotting aside those confused and varied 
accounts of the non-contomporary wnters 
the true facts are that Alauddin invaded 
Chittor in the year 1303 and captured it 
after a hard siege of six months. Tho 
brave Rajput warriors died fighting tho 
invaders ; the brave Rajput women perished 
in tho flames of Jauhar. Among those 
'^'ho perished may have boen a wife of 
Katan Singh by tho name of Padmini. 
Except these ‘bare facts all else is a 
literary concoction and lacks historical 
support. 

II 

'Dio second story exploded by modem 
research is that of tho love of Jahangir 
nnd Nurjahan contacted in early youth. 
Tho Icgbnd as it dovolnpcd and has 
continued to tho present day is related 
thuei. Mirza Ghayas Beg, a refugee from 
Eersia, came to seek shelter at the court 
the emperor of Hindustan. On his 
iournoy eastward his wife was delivered 
a female child, who was christened 


Mehrunnisa. Ghayas Beg arrived' in India 
and was given an honourable appointment 
by Akbar. Through his dexterity and 
honesty Ghayas Beg rose from post to post. 
Meanwhile Mehrunnisa was growing into 
a fine lass. Once prince Salim happened 
to see her and was immensely charmed 
by her enchantments. They began to 
meet in secret. One day while tho two 
wore playing together Salim clasped her 
to his heart in a rapture of love and 
she, shocked at his behaviour, complained 
against him to the royal ladies. The 
incident reached the ears of Akbar, who 
was all rage. Ho determined to stop 
such mootings and asked Mirza Ghayas 
to marry Mohr to one AU Quli Istajhi, 
a Persian youth. Salim bore tho blow of 
separation quietly but his heart pined 
to possess her. Days went by. When 
Salim became emperor Jahangir, his desire 
to marry Mehr had not abated in the 
least. Mohr was living with her husband 
Ah Quli (or Sher Afgan as he was called 
for having once killed a lion with one 
stroke) at Burdwan. Jahangir determined 
to kill him and snatch Mehr away. With 
this aim in view he appointed his favourite 
Qutbuddin as governor of Bengal and 
tho latter brought about tho murder of 
Sher Afgan. Mehr was sont to the court, 
whero Jahangir lay at her feet asking 
for hor hand. But the noble matron spumed 
the approaches of her husband’s murderer. 
For four years she constantly refused 
him, but at last submitted. And in this 
way Jahangir got back his early love. 
This story is as romantic as that of 
Padmini but, again, it is not' history. 
No contemporary historian, Indian or 
foreign, alludes to it. Mohamad Khan 
and Kamgar Husain, who wrote during 
the reign of Shabjahan do not even refer 
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to it nor docs Abdul IHinid Lahon who 
writes at length about Nurjahan Tho 
court historians may be accused of 
suppressing a scandal dishonourable to 
tho ruling lino but foreign travellers and 
missionaries also do not talk of any lovo 
between Nurjahan and Jahangir resulting 
in the death of Sher Afgan John 
Hawkins Sir Thomas Roe ilUam Finch 
and Pietro della valle who visited India 
in tho timo of Jahangir do not let fall 
a word about tho affair It must be 
rememb'^red that most of tho foreign 
visitors wore great scandal mongers They 
accuse Salim of having some iMicit affair 
•^ith his stop mother and Khurram with 
Nurjahan They talk of tho loose hfe of 
Raushan Ara and even insinuate a 
hoontious scandal between Shahjahan and 
his daughter Jahan An But none of 
them hints that it was Jahangirs loie 
foj Mehrunnisa that brought about Sher 
Afsans dDilh 

Moroovor .orao obvious foots oUo go 

oppose tho raamoBo of 
Mehr tvilh Solin. if ,h„y 
Mohr came of a good Pe„„„ 

Even siipposmg Akbar did oppose tho 
marriage and got her married tfAh Q„h 

ottend .rsata mlM™' t/" 

Tho true facts are that „ 

Ghayas Beg migrated to India ”o„d 
Eivonn postbyAkbar By IsV, ho^ 
mansabdar of 30 O and Diwan o? kIm 


His daughter Jlohrunmsa who was bom 
in 1577 grew up into a charming maiden 
and was bestowed upon ono Ah Quh 
Istajbo a Por«nn nobleman All Qub 
had al«o migrated from Persia had taken 
Borvico under tho Great Mughal and was 
gnenamaneab Ho distinguished himself 
in tho wars of tho North Western Frontier 
and al<!o m Chittor where he served under 
Jahangir Jahangir w as immensely pleased 
with him and on ono occasion bestowed 

upon him tho title of Sher Afgan ^Vhen 
he b came king ho granted him an office 
and the Jagir of Burdwan m Bengal 
There Sher Afgan s head turned and he 
was suspected of a treasonable conspiracy 
Jahangir ordered Qutbuddin governor of 
Bengal to oxammo tho credentials of Sher 
Afgan (1607) Qutbuddin went to Burdwou 
to arrest Sher \fgan but tho bttor seems 
to have made preparations to ovongo ODJ* 
insult In the interview between tho two 
Sher Afgan drew the sword and struck 
tho governor His followers attacked 
Afgan and m tho «!cuffIo both Qutbuddin 
on Sher Afgan wore killed together with 
one or two folloivers on either side 

Jnhoogir WPS 

owe governor end m his Memoirs hops 
1 *^" A Afgan for his treacherous 
uc After tho death of hor husband 
Mchru^sa with hor daughter went to 

in w 1 ^'°''’^ “PPJmtod a lady 

Lr Sahma Begum 

haonorr* “ ““ Jnhnngir 

happouea to see her at a fancy bazaar, 

■s legenda^ ■>“ 


O' 



SHINTO-THE JAPANESE RELIGION 


BY PROF C S 

^HINTO IS the religion of Nature 
worship, Emperor worship and 
punty It IS the national religion of 
Japan — and is said to be the third oldest 
among the living religions of the world 
According to its sacred scriptures, the 
islands of ” Japan were the first divine 
creation, and the first Mikado (Emperor 
of Japan) descended to earth from the 
Sun-goddess in heaven The belief in the 
divmo origin of the land and government 
of Japan has boon steadfastly fostered 
in the youth of that land by its national 
religion Historically Shinto has furnished 
the vital religious basis for the oldest 
reigning dynasty in the world 
Shinto IS uniquo for its active tolerance 
toward other religions History shows how 
Buddhism and some other religions have 
co-exiatod with Shinto The regular 
Japanese name for this religion is Kami" 
R0*Afic?ii, moaning “The way of the gods^ . 
hut it IS commonly known as "Shinto 
Shinto has never proselytized nor perse- 
cuted, except to require political loyalty 
It does not possess the sharply defined 
characteristics which are usual in religions 
founded personally Some scholars are of 
opinion that Shinto should not be regarded 
as a religion ; they have interpreted it 
simply as a patriotic cult. 

Tho sacred scriptures of Shinto consist 
of "Ko-jth" meaning “ Record*? of 
Ancient Matters” and ' Nihon^gi 
meaning chronicles of Japan’ They were 
composed in 712 A D and 720 A D . 
respectively These dates bring the sacred 
scriptures of Shinto very late m the 
history of religions and 1300 years after 
the accession of tho first Mikado Jimmu 
Tenno, m 660 BC The reliability of 
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these historical records was first rejected, 
in 1893 by a Japanese scholar. Professor 
Kume, of the Imperial University at Tokyo, 
who was deprived of his professorship for 
thus impugning tho orthodox Shinto belief. 
A third important document of the Shinto 
religion is the Yencjfslitkt There is still 
another important scripture and it is 
tho Manyoshilu meaning “ Collection of 
Ton thousand leaves ’ This is a collection 
of 4496 poems The sacred scriptures contain 
a varied collection of legends, chronicles, 
ballads and poems centering on the divme 
origin and the early history of the island 
empire of Japan They report a generally 
joyous delight in the powers of nature. 

The word Kami in the Japanese language 
means god or deity The number of Shinto 
deities is usually referred to as 80 myriads 
m tho Nihon-gi, and as 800 myriads in 
tho Ko-ji-ki The origin of these deities 
according to tho Shinto scriptures, occurred 
after the formation of heaven and earth 
Tho two chief deities are Izanaji (male) 
and Izanami (female) and they became 
tho progenitors of all subsequent The 
Shinto scriptures show that tho deities 
arc bom, wed, beget children, become 
sick, die, and are buried and subsequently 
are raised in rank by the Emperor of 
Japan The moral character of tho Shinto 
deities IS as varied as that of human 
beings The Shinto religion originally was 
chiefly nature worship Almost all the 
deities are objects or forces in nature 
Tho Sun-goddecs is tho most important 
object of worship among the nature deities 
The Japanese worship the star god, tho 
storm god, the mist goddess the moon god etc. 
They worship the Mikado as well because 
they b^hevo m the divine origin of tho 
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Cr»t Mikado This has increased tho 
political importance of Ihs Emporor of 
Japan Tho island is covered with a 
mimb-r of shrines and priests and tho 
nurabm of deities is too iarpra to pormit 
spst matio worship of them all In fact 
onlv a few of them are worshipped Tho 
Son goddess is worshipped individually as 
well as officially Tho most sacred spot 
m Japan is Iso situated on tho soaconst 
™ith and east of tho ancient capital 
Kyoto Hero tho Haiku or inner tcmplo 
IS b»liovcd by tho Japanese to dale from 
the year 4 BC and is sacred to tho 
Sun goddess I„ ,t thora is a round mirror 
the precious symhol of tho great orb of 
light m heaven Tho mirror is said to 
havo b-cn BiTon by tho Sun goddess to 
the flrst Jlikndo as a "acred token Almost 
all devout Shmtoists consider ,t a privilego 

already been mentioned as an esseutml 
fcatnro of tho Shinto religion Evo^ 
year on tho Mikado s birthday m every 
tdiicational institution certam solei^ 
ceremony i. officially conducted nh!ch“s 
avgely pair, at, o obe.sa.mo 

tho picture of the emporor The mavi 
numb-'T of «:hnncs m Ttr, maximum 

of a superior Kneeling Is kresento 

intrad„ct,on of nuddbi5™'’sh,”,”‘‘\'';' 
nnJi.paied sway over 
with the advanemg influence” of B “jdhf™ 
Shinto received a blow though ,t w “ 
strongest relig.on 
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about 250 years After 800 A, D this 
religion intcnnmgled with tho foreign 
religions that had come in Japan The 
paramonntoy of Shinto was weakened 
hf JPPPP After 1700 
A D efforts wore made to revive this 

£f™e^Se“t““H”orasrpan“ 

S Shinto 

?o KVeam hrove 
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SOUND CAN BE SO MUCH USEFUL 

Br 

MR. P. M. ITTYAVIRAH 
S. H. College, TJievara. 


W E all know that our power of hearing 
is inferior to that of the dogs. 
They pick up sound with a vibration 
rate, on frequency as it is called, up to 
35,000 a second while our range is only 
between 20— -20,000. The bat is superior 
to, even the dog. It can hear sound of 
a frequency up to 100,000 a second. The 
pegeon comes lower in tho list, its audible 
range being only within 15,000 vibrations 
a second. 

To-day, sound waves of a frequency 
up to 120,000,000 a second are being 
produced by generators. Such sound waves 
are known as ultrasonics. Many curiosities 
ate associated with these waves. 

At the Pennsylvania State College, XJ.S.A-, 
it was demonstrated, how rnarbles can 
float in air under tho great pressure of 
sound waves from a siren below. The 
waves wore reflected back by a brass 
plate above tho glass marbles and at certain 
points it was found that the rising and 
falling waves exerted a constant pressure 
on tho air with tho result that the marbles 
Were held aloft at those points. 

It still remains a mystery, as to how 
these waves, capable of going through 
copper sheet, could bo stopped by an egg 
membrane. In one laboratory test, waves 
Were produced by a quartz crystal, vibrating 
at 400,000 times a second. Tho crystal 
Was placed in a vessel containing oil, 
and surrounded by an outer vessel containing 
^ater. As soon as tho crystal was 
“'dbrating, the water in tho outer vessel 


was very much disrupted. But when an 
egg membrane was interposed there was 
no action in the water. 

Sound waves are. these days, being put 
to a number of useful, sometimes even 
amazing, job. 

In factories they are used to eliminate 
soot nuisance. Smoke is passed through 
a chamber where a vibrator has been 
installed. Tho vibrations force together, 
the minute particles of root, into crumbs 
like snow-balls and they can ^be easily 
colleoted. 

By treating milk with these waves, the 
bacteria count is reduced to 8 per cubic 
centimeter, and it is made more digestible 
and capable of preservation for a long 
time. Further, the fat globules of the 
milk- are easily broken by the 'silent sound'* 

American scientists have demonstrated 
that by treating plant seeds with ultra- 
sonics, they can bo made to flower earlier 
with an increased yield of 40 to 50 per cent. 

Ultrasonic laundering is proposed in the 
United Kingdom and U. S. A. 

Beflecto scope, making use of the ultra- 
sonic technics, is employed to test locomotive 
axle for fatigue cracks. Sound waves are 
sent into the metal by a quartz crystal 
unit. The waves travel to the end of 
the axle and are reflected back. The 
echo produced is checked with a standard 
pattern, and any flaw can bo located. 

Sound waves have been found to be 
very useful in aging liquor, misky treated 
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with those, tastes as good, as fino old 
whisky and it has boon shown that a 
5 minutes treatment is equivalent to 
4 years of aging. 

Sound can bs a killer as well. Eggs 
are distorted and rendered infertilo by 
sound. For a laboratory test, the ears of 
a mouse treated with a small doze of 
ultrasonic waves for a short time, began 
to shrink and within 3 days almost 
completely disappeared. 

During the last war data of a sonic 
gun was found in an experiment station 
near Lofer, Austria. It developed sound 
in the audible range, and focussed the 


waves on the target by a big parabolic 
reflector. It was estimated that it could, 
at GO meters kill a man in 30 to 40 seconds 
and at 300 meters pain or disable 
him. However it was not used in 
the war. 

The potentialities of these waves as a 
Ufe*saviour, are being studied carefully. 
Scientists believe that it would bo possible 
to perform knifcloss surgery on the 
human brain with these waves. 

Ultra sonic? is a new-born science. Wo 
have certainly made gome striking 
advances. Ahead, there remains a vast 
domain yet to bo surveyed. 




TOPICAL CARTOONS 

— 0 



NO FOOTSTEPS COMING OUT 

A cartoon recently publ shed m Dellas Morning A cue a 

U 8 newspaper of Dallas T«*08 Mao Tze tung Chmeso 
Communst loader (renrcseoled by tlo fguro et tie 7 ght) not cos 
tl at all the footsteps on the ground load mto the cave m the 
hachgrouod (Moscow) but none lead o it The foot imprints bear tl e 
words Rurran B Poland Bulgaria Czechoslovak a and Hungary 







Home and Fnareign Affairs 




' an INDIAN JOURNALIST ’ 


The Nehru Plan for E. Bengal Hindus 

r^EHGAL has become the problem 
province of India The debate in 
Parhament on foreign affairs provid'd an 
opportunity fox the Prime Minister to declaio 
in a precise but firm statement India s 
attitude towards non-Muslim minorities in 
East Bengal After two visits to Calcutta 
the Pandit himself was fully aware 
of the plight of the Hindus m La-.t 
Bengal He had first hand knowledge ot 
the tragic secluonco of events having 
had intimate talks with the Mmi’^ters 
of W Bengal and the refugees He 


therefore deoTated m unequivocal terms 
that the ” minorities m East Bt.ngal are 
oertainly our concern so far as security 
^3 concerned " For he knew that 
thousand refugees — victims of 
fiBRtession— are awaiting rehabilitation on 
todian soil, while many thousands 
sre likely to follow m their trek 
Geaerally speaking the entire Hmdu 
Of i-ast Genial was frightened and full of fear 
“Hd apprehension about tl e future 
„ *^0 remove the immediate tension 
Pandit Nehru said, the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan» Mr Liaqat All Khan, and 
himself might issue a joint statement 
Such statement if issued, would naturally 
lay down . 

Firstly, that each Govcmracnt was fully 
responsible for giving eecurity and full protection 
to Its minonliea secondly that the feUiHy slould 
bo punUhel, thirdly, tl at thoao v'ho bad suffered 
must ho helped in every way socuro rehabilitation 
an I compensation fonrihlv that tl ero shoull bo 
r search for looted property and that those 

lound In possession of n should bo punisled 

, nil that was meant by 

other measures ’? No doubt it was an 
Upright and courageous speech, charac- 
teristic of Pandit Nehru’s candour and 
love of truth, but docs it take tho 
country anywhere ? The proposed joint 
statement cannot enthuse people who havo 
had a tasto of Pakistan’s past record m 
tho matter of honouring agreements 

Much will depend on the outcomo of 
tho Nehru— Liaqat meeting at Delhi 


India’s Foreign Policy 

Tho Pnmo Minister, initiating a 
discussion on tho demand for grants for 
the Evterqal Affairs Ministry said in 
Parliamont that nothing had happened to 
warrant a change in India’s foreign policy 
India, he said was opposed to colonialism 
in Asia and Africa With Asian oountnes 
India had no formal treaties and alliances 
and pacts but she became more and more 
connected with them by bonds of mutual 
understanding and interest While keeping 
aloof from power blocs India’s policy was 
not a negative or merely a neutral policy 
but a positive policy of those forces she 
considered right 

What then are tho principles guiding 
tho foreign policy of tho Government 
of India ? Wo . can not, even if we 
would cut away from world currents 
It is quite impossible for India to keep 
apart from what is happening in Various 
parts of tho world, but tho first thing 
India had kept m view was to build 
our owa country on a eolid foundation and not 
to get entangled in matters which do not directly 
affect U3 because the burden of those entangle 
ments IS too great and the problems we have to face 
in our country are big enough for the country 


Pandit Nehru said . 

Our general approach, therefore r has been not 
to interfere in others mattere ao far as wo can 
help It nnd no^ to take part m various conflicts m 
other parts of the world Of course, as a member 
nation of the Onited Nations wo have to take 
part in debates and givo our opinions and views 
on many matters particularly connected with 
Asian countries with which India is connected 
When tho world is full of tension and possible 
confiicLs and peoples passions aro otcited it is 
difficult to look at them with equanimity But 
tho country at any rato should not get entangled 
and should yiot bo moved by passions 

Tho Pnmo Minister continued : 

I may venture to point out that whatever pohov 
wo are pursuing is not a neutral passive or 
negative policy It Is a policy which flowed from 
our past from recent 1 istory nnd from 
national movement and its development and from 
\anoua ideals wo have proclaimed 
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The passing of Dr Sinha 
Yet another link vrith tho giants of an 
caiher g nerat on ha<5 snapped 'with the 
passing of Dr Sachchidananda Smha at 
Patna Dr Smha neld a unique po'^ition in tho 
public life of his province as of the country 
Scholar lawyer ^oamJict and legislator ho 
played the role of an elder stitesman with 
chdiui ai d distinction Ho died f ull of years 
and honours The Gods had been kind to 
hun“no had wealth and the society of good 
friends and a happy home and all 
that culture could add to the gaieties of 
life and a fairly good health and a 
sanguine temperament— indeed everything 
that could make life lovable And he 
made the b“st u'se of them 


He distinguished himself in everything he 
undertook -Whether it was in law or m 
politics asVice Chancellorof Patna Univcr 
Bity or as Editor of Hind islan iJeia i which 
he conducted for nearly hdlf a century ho 
was always tho perfect gentleman for whom 
no good cause was not worth fighting for 
Probably his greatest achievement 
was the creation of modern Behar as it 
was mainly through his efforts that a 
Eoparato state was set up for the Bihans 
bmha lived as a man whoso o\ery 
activity was marked by hb-ral outlook 


kand generous appreciation of men an 
■ things -Who can now toll us of thos 
r far off days of the first decade of tho centur 
with that vivid interest „nd p-rsonr 
knowledge which always marked Smha 
manner of telling? 

Dr Smha received tho degree of Dock 
of LoHer, honoris oausa from Allahabi 
Umvcrsitr and the d»groo of Doctor c 
Law from Patna University in 1937 Th 
crownmg honour of hn, life came who 
ho was oloctod as first provisional Prosido, 
ot tho Indian Constituent Assembly 


The Kashmir Dispute 
The U N Security Council has adopted 
the four Posver resolution on Kashmir 
replacing tho U N Commission by a 
mediator The sotmg was eight in favour 
with none ngainst and India and 
Yugoslavia abstaining 


Aft^r India had informed tho Council 
that she accepted the resolution subj"ct 
to reamnnation of her position regarding 
the McNaughton proposals Pakistan also 
announced her aceeptanee of tho resolution 
She however made it clear that her 
attitude generally to tho resolution 
has been that it is based on the 
McNaughton proposals 


It now remains to b- seen who that 
mediator would b—who will command tho 
confidence of both India and Pakistan 
And then though tho two countries have' 
accepted the formula they have done so 
w. h such reservations that may nltimatoly 
erie la,“? '■'aia.sfirm on her 

first el oggressors should 

down to a referendum Pak troops must go . 

Go«r! 'r railed Arad 

Shait established 
Ih.h °'”'°™“0'>t Should with 

ft he,pon,3^^^ assess th. peoples 
Sdine “tb rf Pooco and order 

Sbai Ah“u"i, -r 

Sbai Abdullah said the other day B-fore 

ft tht ll7i o >■= --ftted 

to the lawful Government 


The mediator s tatik is 
able While tho U N 

this superman Pakistan 

bor position 


certainly unenvi 
IS searching for 
IS busy stabilising 
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King Leopold of Belgium 

It is true that the roferendum on tho 
question of King Leopold’s return to tho 
Belgian throne has ended in his favour 
But a King to -whom over 40 per cent 
of his people are bitterly opposed cannot 
be anything like a symbol of unity in 
a constitutional monarchy. Monarchy is 
popular and firmly based in Britain 
because most of the people have 
genuine admiration ' for the House of 
Windsor. It can hardly he said to be 
so in Belgium. Leopold, King of 

tho Belgians, has a shady record of 
collaboration with the Nazis, and this 
niany of his people, Socialists, Commu- 
nists and some Liberals, are not 

prepared either to forgive or to forget. 

Under such circumstances is it wise 
Leopold to accept the throne and 
throw the country into the vortex of an 
^aonding controversy ultimately tending 
vivisection and dissension even if 
I*ariiament should back him up with a 
^®gligible majority ? 

The Pak Press 

Doitn and the entire Press of Pakistan 
are obviously overdoing their job. They 
don't soom to realise that in the long run 
SoobbelUan tactics only recoil on their own 
heads. Sooner or later truth will out and 
then tho consequences will be disastrous 
to tho lior. Look at this blazing piece 
of fabrication which distorted tho news 
of 20 killed in Calcutta riots into 10 , 000 1 
Tho quick exposure of this bare— faced 
enormity must have shamed a decent 
publicist. But the ink was not dry before 
Dtiicn camo out with 'a naive suggestion 
that Laik Ali and his family might have 
been liquidatwL India will not waste its 
powder and shot on such frivolities. But 


look at this picture. Tho State Govern- 
ment— instead of treating Laik Ali as ho 
deserved— showed some consideration as 
for an erstwhile Premier and gentleman 
and relaxed tho rigidity of police control 
usual in such cases— with the result that 
Laik Ali ran away from house detention 
like a thief in tho night. No doubt much 
will be made of him in the Pak press 
and Laik Ali’s voice will soon join the chorus 
of mischievous propaganda against India. 
All the same the inefficiency or corruption 
that led to the escape cannot go unpunished. 
What Laik Ali has gained or what India 
has lost by his escapades — is not much — 
but the lesson will be hard to forget that 
such men should be treated as they deserve. 

Harold Laski 

The death of Professor Harold Laski 
deprives the world of the servioos of a 
leading British Socialist-intelleotual, whose 
contribution to democratic thought and 
progress has not been inconsiderable. 

Born in 1893, Prof. Laski was 
Professor of Political Science in London 
University since 1926. He was a member 
of the National Executive of the British 
Labour Party and was its Chairman in 
1945-46. He was associated with the 
editing of Britain’s leading political 
periodicals like the Political Quarterly and 
the New Statesman and Nation and the 
Labour Party’s Daily Herald. 

A great authority on political science, 
'Prof. Laski has made a rich contribution 
to pobtical theory through a number of 
books, quite popular with students ali 
over the world. 

In Harold Laski's death, India has lost 
a staunch friend and an ardent champion 
of her freedom. 



(0M.\ SltOItT 'OTlCEb APrFAB IN THIS StCTIOS: 


SUINGS OF SRIR\MAK;RlbIUA Sn Rama 
krishm, Math Mylaport 
Hora IS the latest and most exhaustiro 
colle'‘tion of the sayings of Sri Ramal nsbna 
— ll^O m all — uUed from a vast body of 
lit-»ra*ur'' Ramal rishna b parables like 
the parables of Jesns havo a quality of 
hom“lra“«s and “implicity that is mfinit<^ly 
attractive They are not the laboured 
( ffusions of learning but the rips and 
natural fruits of osp'*nence and then 
they havo the authority of one who lived 
the hfo he preached That la at onco 
the strength and grcatn»ss of the t<»achiDgs 
of Ramaknshna 

One cannot ha\o a more wholcsomo 
hteraturo (or every day reading and comfort 
than tho thoughts and sayings packed 
within tht covers of this admirable com 
pilation v.hicb is enriched with an introdu 
clioo giving an elaborate account of the 
T^Iast-'r 8 hfo and character A remarkable 
fnaturo of tho teachings of samU liko 
Ramaknshna is that their rofiections are so 


racy of tho soil and breathe the very atmos 
Phero around them No far fetched Bimilics 
or learned metaphors as m Milton or Arnold 
disturb the bimplo tenor of their rural 
‘‘ctting \ci they are charmingly allusive 
with a quaint humour and geniality all 
their o\in The peasant with his plough 
arlpairof oren tho fish-rman with 
his rod tho carpenter the barber tho 
the washerman and tho butcher the 
bpggar and tho Brahmin and the poorest 
of the poor — all the«o come into tho 
picluro to tell a tale or adorn a moral 
the book and there is a 


THE INDIV\ SUGAR I\DUSTR\ (1949 
AhhlTAL) Editor Shri M P GandhL 
Published by Gandhi &, Co Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta Road Fort Bombay 
Sugar has of late been so much before 
tho public eyo owing to short availability 
that speculation has been rife over tho 
causes and the blame laid at tho doors of 
several interest*^ that it is refreshmg to 
obtain an authoritative and comprehensive 
statement of the real situation with 
regard to th sugar industry which is 
provided in this Annual With statistics 
galore the AN! UAL lays stress on tho 
need for the contmnanco of protection a 
policy of maximisation of production 
intonsi6-d agricultural research centrally 
organised sale«i reduction m price and 
prohibition of imports If facts and figures 
must speak, tho Annual is a convincing 


maue easy By V 
The Hindustan Newspnpe 
Ltd 341 Tnrf.o Bombay 
Napoloan ,s reported to havo said th 
a oonst.tnl.on ought to be short and dear 

rjsTeb u , 395 s.cl. 0 , 

hnvinv almost every scctu 

ar,tLf ™'>s»ct. 0 „s tho Indu 

to “-"i attorn 

andtutolbsUo to t 

Madn Easy s Constituti 

attempt in thi*! 8iicccs«l 

”f our Const, Sm 
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OOMMUNAL UNITY By M. K. GandM, 
Kavaioovan Press, Ahmedabad. 

Gandhiji, as every one knows, lived and 
eded for* communal unity. It "was the 
one passion that was tho constant spur 
to his life’s activities. 

This bulky volume of "thousand pages 
is a fitting memorial of a lifo s® 
beautifully dedicated to the causo of 
unity. This is a thoroughly comprohon- 
sivo and encyclopaedic publication, 
drawn copiously from Gandhiji s numerous 
stings in Young India and Sarijan. 
His weekly comments on contemporary 
events bearing on unity and his constant 
exhortation and call for a union of 
hearts had doubtless a great influence on 
the generation that looked up to him 
for guidance and inspiration. To us who 
read his words, they are no less valuable 
and we are grateful to tho publishers 
for the care and deligonce with which 
they have gathered together all the 
master's words on this important subject 
m one volume of permanent interest. It 
is fitting that Gandhiji's thoughts, 
scattered over the columns of his weeklies 
through many years should be rescued 
from their ephemeral setting 
preserved in the shape of a more enduring 
volume. Gandhiji, it will be observed, was 
not content with conventional fraternising. 
Ho pleaded for a union of hearts and 
such cheap prescriptions ns intermarriage 
and intordining had no appeal to him. 
Ho had blessed many intermarriages 
and dined with men and women of all 
races. But ho had no illusions. "It is 
my settled conviction," he said, "that 
intermarriage and intordining have no 
bearing on Communal Unity. The 
causes of discord aro economic and 
political, and U is those that have to ho 


romovod. 'Thoro is intormarriago and 
intordining in Europe, but tho Europeans 
have fought amongst themselves as we 
Hindus and Mussalmans have never 
fought in all history. Our masses have 
stood aside." 

There is Gandhiji with his clear vision 
and straight counsel, albeit uncon- 
ventional. 


PRACTICE AND PHILOSOPHY OF CO-OPE- 
raTION by V. Veerasingham, Hindu 
College, Manipay, Ceylon. 

Mr. Ratnayake, Minister of Food and Co- 
oporativo Undertakings, Ceylon, in his 
Foreword, welcomes this book as heralding 
a fruitul ora of co-operative authorship in 
Ceylon, and as possessing a clear 
philosophy of its own. First, Ceylon 
emphasised co-operation in general 
centering round credit: and the need for 
such a perspective still sways co-opera- 
tive thought in the Island where the 
credit and supply movements run 
parallel to each other. As in England 
the supply movement is growing strong, 
but only with Government’s help. Thpro 
is ample scope for multi-purpose societies. 
The problem of rural reconstruction is 
tackled with from many sides ; but in 
the process co-operation has played only 
a minor part and has not succeeded at 
all in co-operative agricultural production 
of raw materials. The Store movement 
has been for tho most part the result 
of compulsory co-operation resorted to as 
a war measure. The author advocates 
tho formation of a co-operative political 
party both in India and in Ceylon with 
its own moral ideals and code of con-" 
duct,' as co-operation occupies a middle 
place between capitalism and socialism. 



D/AKY OF THE MONTH 


March 1 Bntam now Parliament opcn^ 
■with Mr Attleo r Labour Govomraent 

—Chians resumoa ProRidency of National 
Government 

March 3 Gon Li challenges Chmnga 
move 

I larch 3 U S defence plans ready for 
emergency Rays President Truman 
hlarch 4 Acc dent to Calcutta mail at 
Sulurpot 50 miles from iladras 
March 5 Delhi protosta against harass 
ment of evacuees from E Pakistan 
March 6 The Prime Minister at Calcutta 
—Mir Laik AU former Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad escapes from detention 
—Death of Sochch dananda Smha at Patna 
March 7 Pak occupation of W Bengal 
villages reported 


March 19 Prof Savona ends his thirty- 
day fast on Government s assumneo of 
justice to sugar ^orlers • 

March 20 C R the last Governor General 
IS given an allowance of Rs 1000 a month 
March 21 M Molotoi takes over most 
executive powers from Stahn 
March 23 Br tish Govt cites Enquiry 
for ban on Saretse khama 
March 23 rmanre Bill referred to Select 
Committee 

March 34 Death of Prof Harold I^aski 
m IjOndon hn p tal 

March ’u Refugees pouring into West 
Bengal 

March “*6 A T Cameron Associated 
Chamb rs Chief killed by inohin Calcutta 
March ‘’7 Martial law declared in 
Hovnah area 


hlareh 8 India agrees to one man mcdi 
ation in Kashmir dispute 
March 9 Attlee wins vote of confidenco 
on Steel nationalisation 
March 10. Rehabilitation of refugees to 
have priority of War emergency 
m W Bengal 

March 11 The Prime Minister inaugurates 
Annual Session of Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry in New Delhi 
March 13 Sardat Pat"! m a press statement 
exposes Pakistan s false propaganda 
— B g air crash off Cardiff 
March 13 Belgium votes for Leopold 
— Sartseo khama the Bechuanahnd chief 
tarn exiled from his Stato for five years 
March 14 Pandit Nehru s second visit to 
Calcutta 

J'arrh 15 Terms of roferenco of Planning 
Commission announced 

March 16 Mir Laik Au and his family 
have reached Karachi says Pakistan a 
official announcement 

March 17 The Prime Minister oxprossos 
m Parliament India s concern over Hindus 
plight in E Bengal 

March 18 Belgian Government resigns 
owing to differences over Leopold s roium 



INDIA HONOUUSIDUIXISU.SCIENTIST 
Tta tJij. N.iy „r Cskatt. to, 

, ['onoured the Br tSsh 
Mcntst Sr Edward Appleton 
by eonferrng on hm the 
t t Sarv »dh kary 

CoU Medal T1 s i. beatoweS 
ofiM every two yeore on s 
M entutenns deredtoranlcatnons 
the most famous of tho age 



FOOD TO THE WORLD'S HUNGRY 


Tho United States of America has been 
urged " to give food to the world's hungry " 
by Mr, Henry Morganthau (Jr.), in an 
article in the New York Times. Mr. 
Morganthau; before serving for over II years 
a^ Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, was 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board and 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. 


In our struggle to attain a world of 
ireo and peaceful nations, capable of 
withstanding the onslaught of Comma- 
Uism and Totalitarianism of every kind, ” 
UQ says, ' ■wo have come to recognise 
that hunger and sickness are our 
t)nncipal enemies. 


If wa 


BM u. *re to attaiQ our objectives, w® 
of the certain 

ih* hunger and sickness ere more widespread 
dayi T ^ 1° Europe even m the derkest 

and thi particularly to the situation m India 
do oo? of Middle East Those areas 
receive Marshall Aid 

Even 

Were i 


'f Oonsiderettona of coromon humanity 


SfatM •“fflcienl reasons for action by the Umt^ 
tions f all-jviatlng these terrible coorti 

•otr.l,** rjuite clear that it is in out uational 
®-‘i interest to do so. 

example that the peoples of 
our the Arabs of the Middle East can be 

a fren I faithful allies m the struggle for 
the^^w But as long as large portions of 
thev Suffer from hunger and sickness, 

«iey wiu have little interest ir 

partners with ua in this struggle 

Ifc is not enough for us 
Mr. Morganthau. “to toll 
advantages of democracy ... „ 

I o wo must help them make it a reality 
for their peoples, ' 


being effective 

” emphasises 
them "of the 
way of 


The author of the article stresses the 
act that the U. S. Government has a 
tremendous hoard of food and other farm 
products stored in warehouses all over 
tie dountry which cannot be sold and 
dO 


which is costing the Government a vast 
amount of money just for storage. No 
large quantity of this surplus can be 
disposed because the countries in desperate 
need of the food just do not have the 
dollars of hard currency to pay for it. 

“In my opinion," sayg Mr. Morganthau “we 
Bhould make a straight gift of the food, with no 
financial atnogs attached. Jhis is not solely a 
financial problem for the United States but a 
matter of common humanity and national policy. 

•• Tho important thing is to see that these surplus 
agricultural products are distributed as promptly 
and elTicientiy as possible in the areas of greatest 
need . . . and I am confident that this country 
will have advanced the eau«e of humanity as well 
as its own interests by such action.” 


REPRESSION IS NO REMEDY ' 
There is no reason why the 
activities of a few communists and 
other anti-social elements should cause 
panic in the highest circles of the 
Government, observes Mr, V, B. Kamik 
in T/ie Radical Humanist. There are 
other measures oaoiilated to root out 
tho causes of discontent among the 
people which should be adopted and 
implemented. "Repression and arbitrary 
powers offer no remedy against subversive 
activities. Has it not been tho 
oxpononce of those who participated in 
tho independonoe movement that the 
more the British adopted repressive 
measures tho greater was tho strength 
of tho movement for independence. 


there must be respect for Justice 
round and no ' Government which wa] 
to be responsible should impair | 
foundations of justice for that 

undeimirimg the very basis of I„ 
Wo hope that the Govornm-ent 

realise this boforo it is too late" 
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EAILTJRE OF PROHIBITION 


Despite the protests of the Madras 
Ministers it is becoming increasingly 
clear says The New Jjeader, that 
prohibition as •worked out in iiractice is 
a proved failure “ Previous advocates 
of prohibition have b«gun to open their 
eyes to the realities of tho situation 
and to admit that while prohibition 
entails a large waste of possible revenue 
and a groat deal of positive expenditure 
it do^s not really prohibit tho use of 
alGhohohc liquor, as is manifest by the 
eteady number of prohibition offences 
throughout every portion of tho State 
it m the back woods of South 
Kanara or tho forests of Salem or tho 
deltas of the Krishna or the Godavari 
But critics of prohibition though coura 
S“ous enough to protest against tho 
policy have failed to place their fingers 
on tho only solid objection to prohibition 
that It IS an unwarranted 
interference with tho fundamental right 
of tho individual to cat and drink as 
ho chooses Tho fact that nine persons 
around mo do not smoke should not 
deprive mo of tho right of smoking so 
long as 1 do not smoko in thoir faces 
Even so, the prevention of moderate 
drinking is really a negation of the 
right of tho individual, and thorofoxe a 
crime against democracy But it will 
not be this philosophic ' objection that 
will prevail but the knowledge that 
prohibition with the pecuniary it 

entails is a serious handicap to tho 
resetting up of tho broken economv of 
tho S»at'' Tne p-mciplo of ctat-craft 
15 not principle, but exp-dit-ncy I A 
correct index of man’s advancement 
down the ages 


31 ^ 


WHO IS AN AGGRESSOR? 

A* new problem has been put up to 
President Truman on his fateful decision 
to create the H-bomb It is a problem 
of semantics the science of the meaning 
of words What constitutes aggression in 
thi« age of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
asks Mr P G Knshnayya m his American 
letter to tho Bombay Chronicle Senator 
Bri“n McMahon Chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Committee has told the President 
and Secretary Aoheson that prevailing 
definitions of aggression are obsolete He 
wants them to promulgate a new definition 
that will realistically fit the fearful threat 
facing the democratic world. 

McMahon urged that the new definition 
bo issued simultaneously with the 
President’s H-bomb decision Specifically 
McMahon proposed 

(I) A declaration that the U S considered tho 
roftisat of any power to submit us atomic facihtiee 
to laternatioDai mepection and control as aa sot 
ot cgsrcdsion (2) That the United Nations be asked 
to impose sanctions agaiost such an aggressor 
TheM reprisals would include withdrawal of 
diplomatic ropre«entati% es caarellation of commercial 
treaties and dental of port and airdeld facilities. 

During the weeks the President wrestled 
with tho H-Bomb decision McMahon's 
proposal was also debated pros and cons 
It was finally decided not to couple the two 
together for fear of nppeanng warlike But 
McMahon's problem in semantics continues 
to hang over tho White House, State 
Department and Pentagon like the sword 
of Damocles Tho Military chiefs are 
heartily in accord with MoMahon on tho 
need for a new definition of what constitutes 
aggression McMahon's views are strongly 
shared by Barnard Baruch 


b^loftfitige n Whfti.Gaorce \Va hiigloti waq jour 
***' becoma a Burvoycr, oi d waa hard at 

* And when he was your see ’ 
plied he was President of the United Statef’*”* 
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A TESTAMENT OF FAITH 
Gandhi’s refu'ial after the bomb explosion 
at Birla House to let anybody coming 
to attend his evening prayer gath'^rings 
be searched for hidden weapons m spito 
of earnest entreaties of Sardar Patel 
was in keepmg with and an integral 
part of his general attitude Wnt«s 
Mr Pvarilal in Hartjan 
l\hu0 at prajer above all when ho had pit 
hima?lf voder God a sole protection he wanted 
no other protection or else his faith m the 
former was a make believe and a farce As hia 
solfsi rrendiT to God deepened the potency of his 
non violence grew more and more irroa slible It 
was demonstrated during his Calcutta fast and 
in a still Rreater measure during hia last Delhi 
fast when the spontaneous flood of congratulatory 
messages and telegrams from Pakistan at the 
successful termination of the fast while the soil 
under the feet was still sadden with comronnel 
bloodshed of the most unprecedented magnitude 
reflected all the character of an atomic chain 
reaction 

Partition had como in spite of him 
He had 'vcceptcd it as a fait accomph 
But if there was true non violence m 
him even partition could be made to 
shed its virus and the fundamental unity 
^ mankind to assort itself among the 
Hindus and Muslims of India in spite of 
tho partition 

Pekutaa who met him 
Shy mile procession of 

J ‘ i'“®.v'’ Pakistan with Osndhiji at 

wa« Iht Ks.h ® ri*® h,m Vhero 

i accepted It 

re.on.lMk or h "• 

1... tn„U„.„,., .ri,'” "r 

possibility of elmiinatiOB it bv nont^nWf 
action but because ho wm 
p.rr..,lng ,b. ™p.n-.’"h'"LyT.‘'hiS 

rj'k" nrrl-TnrrSSTk 

.1 cold b. ,o red. ,go,d hJT'noT' 
slRhtcst doubt in his mind M iho nmsetU - 
ren testify Ho had a rousi, ,dof LT. V 
wouU proceed He even felt that Im .r ** *’**T *** 
00 the brnk It was noT mien to wT 
hiaMperiment further to Us succnlshll 

The object of Mr PyariWI-b orbclo „ 

^hrob“”h„tir.oSj„?“ 


ANOMALY or EAST BENGAL 
Conditions in India and Pakistan are 
different In India all communities are 
ofiScially put on tho samo level, and all 
are given equal rights before the secular 
state India is tho outcome of a 
nationalist movement Pakistan, on the 
contrary is outgrowth of thcT two- 
nation theory says the Neii Review m 
an Editorial Pckiotan is a Muslim 
state n state of, for and by, Muslim®, 
With the other communities being 
permitted to stay under the state's 
tolerant and even benevolent protection 
In Pakistan all Muslims are equal, but 
Muslims and non-Mu'hms are not ” 

Tli® t »o nation theory was not born in East 
Uengal it »ae imported from far nway Social 
vonJition however favoured its ocoeptance 
^coty bal S*en some way or other abjusted In 
a ceitury 1 ng feudaham with the feudal power 
Neated nwally with Hit.dua who held ft near 
administration whiUt 
bum, hated by the distribution of 
t^'enatipn theory was a 
fad redressing social diseVilibrium 

lihcr hJ. ‘ regime. oERcial nomination 

Mhmved methodical legislation had 

Muslim Anm ”^bty and the eonaciousneae of 
not I? ‘‘f® ofthe people did 

occurred m major change that liad 

k^Pt to theiA J,i u '»“plex The comraunitiea 
hirtans went 

rr ■ "“I 

J^PMitioo. ..d ml,, iir, 

ua largely unchanged Pnonui iAk ‘ ® ^ 

oir,.,.l beh.vidu. «„d 

The events of the Hst few necks tend 
In show that tho people have absorbed 
tho omcnl two-nntion theory. In East 
.BonjP., says tho Bdhor oo„nrn;;; 
thstiirbances aro tho response m popular 
losio to the differontialion proclaimed and 
praottsed hy the state, whilst m India 
communal troubles run eounter to the 
soculartsm of tho stat- Stem measures 
to mstore communal peace come spent 
eous y 0 a secular government they 
a.»tt„ess 
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WOMER IN AMERICA 
Araancan woman ara still disonminated 
against under tho laws of many States- 
according to Laura Vitray in an article 
in tlie February issue of the United hatton^ 
World magazine. 

Basing her article on data compiled by 
the United Nations in a world-wide survey 
on woman's rights Mrs. Vitray points 
out that - 

the social and economic programme of women in 
many countries has failed to keep pace with lei 
victories m winning the right to vote 

The United Nations recently asked all 
member governments to reply to a detailed 
questionnaire on tho rights enjoyed by 
their women citizens Tho answer for tho 
B S A furnished by the "Women's Bureau of 
tho U S Department of Labour shows that 

tonSlRtea and three territories have'not yet removed 

tiie ancient English common law ‘ defect of son. . 
which bars women from all jury duty 
I'ouneen States give tho father atone complete 
‘iihoniy over hta minor children Tour have no 
PtocMure for establishing paternity or !f*nuir»ng 
Jh« father to contribute to tho support of a child 
horn out of wedlock 

Three restrict the power of a married woman 
mnice contracts Five require the hnahand 
■'Smtur. lo E.TO ^ol,dlly to Ih. wifo . 
convoying her owh land, Five require her to get 
•anctlon of n court before engaging m business 
Thirty seven Stale# and the District of Columbia 
*tiU follow the old common law, which regarded 
the propertv which husband and wife accumuloted 
hy joint effort, as belonging to him alone 

Now York Stato probably leads tho b'nt 

of those having labour laws that discriniinato 

against women workers, tho article 
indicates One such law, under active 
protest by women, prohibits their unemploy- 
ment as waitresses after midnight 

Though protecton of women s morals and health 
have been ntKl ly thoso who have lobbied against 
ila repeal union locals composwi of women waitresses 
irs St that Its primary purpose is to prevent them 
from being hircl on rho dinn-r shift wlcn there 
are more tips m rextaurants which do not observe 
strict nil Ini^ht closing 

Around the world womens greatest 
victories appear to have been m the march 
to the ballot box 


Forty £iv notions to aay o 

They now can also vote in occupied Japan, though 
tley have nov er obtained that right m Switrorlaiid 
rhe new nations rising to independence— India. 
Israel. Korea, Indonesia— alt recognise the political 
equality of men and women 

Certain odd quirks m tho suffrage laws 
of some of the Latm-Am^rican States are 
also revealed in the U N. survey 

Guatemala gives the vote to all men citizens, 
whether or not they are literate — but to women 
only if they can read and write In Mexico, both 
men and women vote at 18 if married, but only 
at 21 irunmamed In Peru, not only may women 
vote, but those who are mothers may vote even 
though they have not attained their majority 

KASHMIR QUESTION 
Tho following IS part of a despatch from 
‘A correspondont in New Delhi” published 
in tho woll-known British weekly, The 
Economist, in a recent issue 
There is little hope left m India that UNO 
will ever bo able to solve the Kashmir tangle 
Mr Nehru, at his last Press conference, could only 
justify reference of the dispute to the Security 
Council by saying that, -at any rate, it did prevent 
war m 1048 He was indignont too about attempts 
being made to bring pressure on us, especially m 
regard to Kashmir, for reasons not connected 
with Kashmir 

Throe assertions can now bo made, 
with some certainty, continues tho Journal 

(l) the Kashmir solution will bo found m private 
discussions round a table in the Indian sub continent 
—not at Lake Success or anywhere else , (2) there is 
now a greater readiness on both sides, despite 
public utterances, to regard settlement on the basis 
of partition of Kashmir as inevitable, with Jammu 
and Ladakh going to India, Alirpur and Poonch to 
Pakistan and the Kashmir Valley by plebiscite 
(India having given the impression that it has come 
to stay, has been gaining ground lately with the 
Kashmiris, who abhor the prospect of more changes 
and uncertainty) , (3) neither side can afford 
politically to bo the first to suggest solution by 
partition Perhaps, after tho General Flection, a 
lead m that direction by whoever is than tho 
British Prime Minister would be welcomed by 
both Sides ’* 

FEDERATED INDIA 
The January number of redorated India 
IS a Special number published in commemo- 
ration of tho inauguration of tho Republican 
Constitution There are messages and 
articles dealing with the various phases 
of tho new constitution — together \vith 
illustrations of tho leading figures who 
have pHyed a part in the achievement 
of the new freedom Wo congratulate tho 
journal and - its Editor on this happy 
occasion and wi^h fulfilment of their aims 
m the service of the nation 
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South Africa 

ROUND TABLE CONEERFHCE 
Expressing satisfaction that the ■way 
IS now cleared for a full dross roimd 
table conferencQ to attempt a. solution 
of at lea^t =om9 problems amsmg from 
the Indian question in South Africa 
Tine and Tide says Indian nationa 
lists have for decades r sontcd the 
treatment of th«if racial brethren as 
second class citizens within the Union 
of South Africa and are unlikely to 
forgot that their beloved Gandhi served 
his political apprenticeship in this cause 
nearly half a century ago South 
Africans in general and perhaps the 
Malan Government in particular are 
touchy on th'* subject of any apparent 
intervention from outside in what they 
consider to be their domestic affairs 

u. s. A. 

INDIANS IN NEW YORK 
The Indian community m Now York 
has been given a clean bill of health 
in so far ns it had b on reported linked 
•with the police prot“Ction «ought for 
and given to the Pakistan Foreign 
Jilimster Sir Mohammad Zafnillah Khan 
The President of the India League of 
America Sardar J J Singh announced 
ho had received a visit from an Officer 
of the Bureau of Investigation on behalf 
of the Commissioner of Police with 
whom Sardar Singh had earlier lodged a 
protest The protest had been made on the 
ground that possible attacks by Hindus 
posing as Muslims wore ^aid to have 
boon cited as the reason for the 
rcquostel police protection 

The Sardar said tho officer had assured 
him that there was nothing m the police 
records to cast any reflection on tho 
Indian community in fact that the 
record of tho Indian community was 
an excellent one 


ivialaya 

INDIAN I ABOUR IN MALAYA 
Dr B V Koskar D puty Minister for 
External Affairs told Mr R K Sidhwa 
m Parliament that tho Malayan 
Legislature had passed a Bill for with 
drawing tho priviligo enjoyed so far by 
tho Indian 4.gent in Malaya to inspect 
tho condition of Indian labour there The 
Bill was passed in December 1949 but 
had not yot been implemented Tho Agent 
of tho Government of India had b-en 
consulted wh n the Bill was pending 
but It had b on passed m spito of their 
disapproval The Ind an roprcsontative 
m Milava has taken up tho question 
whether ifter the implementation of tho 
Act he could look after tho interests of 
Indian labourers there informally 

° I® ‘‘ ■» fao* 

rtat Indian labourors are treated as 
tommamsts and they are pnnished by 
tho Malayan Government? 

"''““'“‘ion is that 
there have been not more than SOO cases 
of Indian labourers having been penalised 
lor Communist activities 

Indo China 

remittances FROM INDOCHINA 

Bharati m Knshnaswami 

WrCa ‘to“l„d.r m 

SiSrof'"". '*■^“■>‘■"-<1 but tho 

normal bankmsVamri"""''''™" 

crehauBo contr^r 7' by 

Governmeat 0 In Jef 

force slill m 

No representation hnU la 

from tho Indo Chini Iifu ^ ? >-eceivcd 
nni- any step, •*'’’®“aation 

.n ,h™ cln!;" 



NEWS 


departmental i NOTES 

aUESTIONS OP IMPOUTANCE 


PLANNING TOR PROSPERITY 
The terms of reference of the 
Planning Commission, the ob] 0 ctives it 
■would attempt to promote and how its 
recommendations will be implemented 
were announced m a resolution published 


a Gazette Extraordinary issued on 
Hatch 15 by the Government of India 
The resolution refers to the Funda- 


Jaental Rights of the citizens of India 
contained in the Constitution and the 
Directive Principles of State policy 
particularly the declared objective to 
promote a rapid rise m the standard of 
Qf people by efficient 

®^ploitation of the resources of the 
country, increasing production, and 
oEf‘*riijg opportunities to all for employ- 
in the service of the community 
To achieve these objectives, the 
lanning Commission has been entrusted 


With the following tasks 

ftise^tcnent of the material capi « 
tPsoufces of the country loclodm 
tl(yi ftf ' and investigate the possibil 

found of fhete reaourcea aa n. 

anV 1^*“” f°f the most effoctn 

reaourcea nldisation of the country 


stagla ?n wh,ch”[he priorities defino 

and propose the allo?aUor,*^®r ^ ^ 
due completion of °f resources for 

(4) Indicate the 

retanl economic devolonl tending 

conhtiODS which determine 

social and political ait?.«* °f ®"” 

for Iho s,ic'^o„r„l oxoUtlm of 
(o) Determine the natnro plan 

which will be necessary for 
implementation of each stam^f'".'!'^ 
na aspects ®f pl'*** *" 
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plan and recommend the ndjustments of policy 
find measures that such nppraisal may show to 
bo necessary and 

(7) Make such interim or ancillarj recommonda 
lions as appear to it to be appropriate either 
for facilitating the discharge of the duties assigned 
to it or on a consideration of the prevailing 
economic conditions, current policies, measures 
and development programmes or on an examina- 
nation of such specific problems as may bo 
referred to it for advice bj the Central or State 
Governments 

The (’ommission, which ^vill make 
recommendations to tho Cabinet, will act 
m closo understanding and consultation 
with tho Mmistnes of the Central 
Government and tho Governments of tho 
States Bosponsibihty for taking and 
implomenting decisions will rest with the 
Central and tho State Governments 
In conclusion, the resolution says 

The work of the Planning Commission will 
affect decisively the future welfare of the people 
m every sphere of national life Its success will 
depend on the extent to which it enlists the 
eoflouation ond co operation of tho people at all 
levels The Government of India, therefore, 
©aroestly hope that in carrving out its work, the 
Commission will receive the maximum support 
and goodwill from all interests and in particular, 
from industry and labour 


THE PRESS TRUST IN PAKISTAN 
Tho Board of Directors of the Press 
Trust of India have issued a statement 
to the Press giving details of tho 
circumstances and conditions which have 
made it well-nigh impossible to obtain 
news from East Pakistan 

All the evidence, from both official and private 
BOurce<i goes to confirm the view that there ig 
virtually an iron curtain around East Pakistan 
As matters stand at present, correspondents 
attempting to send objective and accurate nows 
are linblo to find themselves in jail or be attacked 
phyeically In tho circumstances tho PTI regrota 
to observe that matters m Pakistan have reached 
a stage directly affecting tho funclamental prmci. 
plea of freedom of information which calls fo* 
tho serious consideration of tho world Pro'sa os I 
whole and other appropriate authorities ” 
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THE TRAGEDY IN EAST BENGAL EVACUEE PROPERTIES 

If Pakistan starts a vrar -^ith India, Tno rohabilitation of refugees is the 

then the first casualitv is East Pakistan concern of all the p''oplo and parties in 

With East Pakistan more than a thousand India There should be no difference j 

mil''s away by land and a greater opinion on th" eubj^'ct The Congress 1 
di':»''nca by sea the first thing that l^ad^rs having acc'>pted the respon^ibi- 1 

Pa'Li'-tan may have to do on Ih'' out- for giving cotnp’n«ation should now 

br“ak of hostihtie«! will be to -WTito off mobilize their entire resources in thc^ 

Past Paki=:tan altog^th^r There is wholo courtry to secure the fullest! 


nothing that West Pakistan can do to 
save hi^r, when reinforcements neither m 
m“n nor materials can ba sent, writes 
“Per"gnnus” m Hindustan Tmes 

As for West Pakistan herself, he adds 
tbriso who me talViai, flippantly of war will do 
well to Mk th»m'el\ea r fsw cpimtoBS Wuh 
i ar relotiQM with Afgl aniatan beinp what they 
ore wlat as ih* dances of 1 er heioa able to 
fight a one front war t And even >f *ho does 
India too will m a position to eonceotrato all 
ler strength on the front Where are the 
ordinance factories and industries in Pakistan to 
keep her army well supplied ? Tier onlv hno of 
comrnumcationa north to south tins close to the 
^tdet an! is liable to le cut any rooment, ihoa 
Mfving the forces operating in the north from 
Karachi With the Pathanwtan movement on it 
will bo useless for her to expect much from the 
Uansfroiilier tribesmen If they not Trcate 
K fer'*'^ »inost she cu 

Many m Paki.tan seem to bo hobnob- 
bms aiith the idea tnat m the event of 
Iroublo with India, Pakistan might get 
active assistance from one or Iho other 
Great Powers Here too she will be m 
for diMllusionnicnt, 

X“‘,“ m." 

zv°:’ r “„rTra;“rus’“ 

nnxious to convert the ircMOl eoH w«; 

w.r 111,™ „s|r „ " SI,",' ,™,* 

sro rot involved why BhoulU they mter»f.r.!r .* 
a ‘luarrcl whivh docs not concern them T ** 

If then' IS goodwill on tho side of 
Ptkistm if its Icidcrs cm shed their 
httred which has brought Untold mts?ry 
to th''ir p'oplo already, there is notom 
dispute between India and Pakistan 
■which cannot bo settled across the table 


vji LUO pfupiy, 

Mr Ish«r Smgh Grover in The People^ 
the w. chsly published in Delhi J 

The ova uoe properly laws in Pakistan are 5 
in certai* rnpects oppre«sive and they ore oftoQ s 
a manner as to seito property y 
hich shiuld not be seized The faDaticni section^ 
o aKHtan to be working according to‘ 

a eel plan The Punjab \ W’ P P . BahawaJpur, 

practically been eJeare 1 of the Hindus and Sikhs f 
l^cngal a.e being lilt ' 

dnC. ® they* hJl 

•Aiw ^ ^ nmdus and seize their property > 

« not rek.viani, ere getting richer Tbii, 

evacuL their profit The* 

The India is very weak 

iliat the^Uw T ^P”'*®oted to the Qovommeati 
Uw in piiV” b* Bin.lar to the' 

have nevM 8uggMted^*^that”'\h‘^’‘‘' 
be driven n»* if i j muslims should 

driven out as the Hmdus are being 

requested L Govtmmtnt 

the prooerlies of possession of 

or wWX « !,n.T faa'o partially 

families pHistan*** interest, aasete or 

wife and childn*.? There ore instances in which 
husband is ,n India F Pokistan and the 

joint busmens L a ram.W^'^'’ 

India But our Fvn« ^t. 

•pplv I..W do« not 

remitting money tn n T . ^ I*®'® 

our national wealth , Such a drain on 

refugees have very pIpdwV'^*'"* ^ undesirable The,, 

poreSn, as ha!7 °«t that such 

families to Pokiatnn their assets or 

unquestionably lolVr'V^ '1"“'’^ e®><* to bol 

Tho uiad^quato pronsiom of the 

l„Tv . v° Of' 

for tho “vaihblo , 

tor tho rch.b.ht-.t.c.„ of 

aoubtj Curto"?” 

niiko full uto of “'“'r 

«l.lect,o„aUc purp„*°" 



1 S t SI Tl 

HmDTJS' ORDEAL IN E. PAKISTAN 
The great human tragedy hidden behind 
■what is now euphemistically called the 
East Bengal situation” is set out in a 
series of dispatches received in Calcutta 
from Wilfred Lazarus, PTI staff corres- 
pondent, who recently flew to Dacca. 

Much of what Lazarus has recorded 
has already been published, but in driblets. 
Here for the first time is a record of 
what happened in parts of East Bengal 
based on facts collected by the corrcs. 
pendent on what he describes as 
’'unimpeachable authority" and which 
ho had checked and cross-checkcd with 
other sources. 


In terms of figures, as far as Lazarus 
could gather them in Dacca, these 
" incidents ” have cost : 

'Carnal sub division : Eight thanaa seriously 
nffeoled 5 villages m four of these almost completely 
burnt down; 300 killed xn one of tho villages and 
100 in another, while no authentic information is 
available from other villages , 


Khulna district: Six villages in tho IRagorhnt 
sub.division seriously affected, the worst affected — 
Kalshira village — has only three of its 430 houses 
intoel, the rest having been burnt down; mai^ 
adjoining villages — number unascertninablo — aflected, 
but to a smaller degree, with Hindu houses, 
including places of worship, looted or set on fire 
Dacca; Responsible sources estimate loss of 
Hindu property here at between four and five 
crores of rupees; Hindu homes, shops, temples 
and asTifoma have suiTered : there is still no relioble 
estiinnts of the casualties during the three day 
acute dUlurbancea; the Eost Dengal Goveromeat 
gave the figure of a little uqder 200 killed, but 
rwponsiblo Hindu circles here think that even the 
figure— COO to 1.000— given by Pandit Jawaharlal 
hehru in Parliament was a cautious estimate. 


KarayangsnJ {» river port about 20 miles from 
Dacca) : A large, number of Hindu passengers— their 

evact fignro unoAcertainable wailing to catch a 

steamer done to death and thrown into the river. 


It is all a sordid story of largo scale 
arson and looting and ikUling. 


** CONTINUED HARASSMENT OF 
EVACUEES " 


Report^ of continued ‘ harassment of 
the Hindu evaoiioes " by the police and 
“ Ansars ” in East Bengal have boon 
received in official quarters in New Delhi. 

A cordon is reported to have been 
thrown around the districts of Jessoro 
and Khulna where Ansars and Pakistan 
armed police are jointly ” guarding the 
border and harassing parties of evacuees.” 
Looting, arson and murder have also been 
reported from the interior of Khulna 
District. 

The evacuees, according to the reports, 
arc permitted to take not more than 
Rs. 5 in cash por head, and ate being 
harassed at several points along East- 
West Bengal borders for their failure 
to produce income-tax clearanoo or domicile 
certificates. About three thousand to 
four thousand such evacuees have been 
stranded at Bengapole, nearly five hundred 
ot Satkbira and throe hundred'at Bhomra 
in Khulna District. Several evacuees 
were held up at Chandpur, Goalundo and 
other intermediate stations and wore not 
allowed to .move beyond Darsana in 
East Bengal. 

- In several villages of Bholaganj, Hindu 
families are reported to have been forcibly 
converted to Islam. A few cases of 
abduction of Hindu girls have also been 
reported. 

East Africa 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


inaians m ii.irica may nave bettor 

educational facilities through the inter- 
vention of the India Government, disclosprl 
Prof. Humayun Kabir, Joint Secretary 
Education Ministry, Government of India 
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South Africa 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
Expressing satisfaction that the way 
Is- now cl“ar-*d for a full dress round 
table confer'‘nco to attempt a solution 
of at leist som" problems arrising from 
the Indian question m South Africa 
Tin" and Tide says Indian nationa 
lists have for decades resented the 
treatm''nt of their racial brethren as 
second class citizens within the Union 
of South Africa and are unliLely to 
forg'^t that their bolo^ed Gandhi served 
his political apprenticeship in this cause 
nearly half a century ago South 
Africans in general and perhaps the 
Mahn Government in particular are 
touchy on th'' subject of any apparent 
intervention from outside in what they 
consider to bo their domestic affairs 
U. S. A. 


INDIANS IN NEW YORK 
The Indian community m Now York 
has been given a clean bill of health 
in so far as it had b^cn reported linked 
with the police protection sought for 
ant given to the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister Sir Mohammad ZafrulUh Khan 
The President of the India League of 
America Sardar J J Smgh announced 

of Officer 

of the Bureau of Investigation on bohalf 
of the ^mmisoioner of Poheo with 
whom Saidar Singh had earlier lodg^a 
Protest The protest had been made oX 
ground that possible attacks by Hindus 
posirg as Muslims were said to have 
b'^on cited as the reason for the 
requested police protection 

Tcconls to cast any reflection on the 
Indian community, m fact thiT lu 


Malaya 

INDIAN LABOUR IN MALAYA 
Dr B V Keskar, D''puty Minister for 
External Affairs told Mr R K Sidhwa 
m Parliament that the Malayan 
Legislature had pa=s'’d a Bill for with- 
drawing the privilege enjoyed so far by 
tho Indian Agent in Malaya to inspect 
the condition of Indian labour there Tho 
Bill was paKS''d m Dcccmb'^r 1949 but 
had not yet been implemented Tho Agent 
of the Government of India had b'*en 
consulted wJi n the Bill was ponding 
but It had b^'en passed m spite of their 
disapproval The Indian roprcs"ntative 
m Malaya has taken up the question 
wh ther after the implementation of the 
Act he could look after the interests of 
Indian labourers there informally 

Mr V C Kesava Rao Is it a fact 
that Indian labourers are treated as 
Communists and they are punished by 
tho Malayan Government? 

Dr Keskar Our information is that 
there have been not more than 200 cases 
of Indian labourers having been penalised 
for Communist activities 


Indo China 

remittances prom indo china 

•p. ^ ^ Keskar told Mr Krishnaswami 

Bhatati ,n Paphament that spoc.al 
ramittanoo tacihties granted to Indians in 
Indo China wore discontinued but the 
facilities of making remittances through 
normal banking channels as permitted by 
exchange control regulations of tho 
G^ornment of Indo-China were still in 




fmYTt T J received 

nra^y St "a*""'' Association 

'I'Pon'lmts ,n this country 
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aUESTIONS OF IMFOUTMCB 


PLANNING FOR PROSPERITY 


The terms of reference of the 
Planning Commission, the objectives it 
■would attempt to promote and how its 
recommendations will be implemented 
■were announced in a resolution published 
in a Gazette Extraordinary issued on 
March 15 by the Government of India. 

The resolution refers to the Funda- 
mental Rights of the citizens of India 
^9 contained in the Constitution and the 
Directive Principles of State policy, 
particularly the declared objective to 
promote a rapid rise in the standard of 
ii’^ing of the people by efficient 
®xploitat{on of the resources of the 


country, increasing production, and 
offering opportunities to all for employ- 
ment in the service of the community. 

To achieve these objectives, the 
Planning Commission has been entrusted 
with the following tasks : 

an assessment of the material, capi-al 
anu human resourcea of the country, including 
technical personnel, and imestigate the possibili 
les of augmenting such of these resources as are 
tound to be deflcieot in relation to the nation’s 
requirements ; 

Fojniulate a plan for the most effective 
utilisation of the country’s 

stiJl. ?n of priorities, define the 

TironoaA^Vi!' should be earned out 

duo MTii^AMnn * .^^''’cstion of roBources for tho 

due completion of each stage 

taIaivI AAfi*^** factors which are tending to 
Jevelopm,„t determine the 

conditions which, m view of the current 
rocml and political situation, should be established 
for tho Buc’essful execution of the nlan 
^ (5) Determine the nature of tho iliachinerj 

which will bo necessary for securing the successfn 
implementation of each stage of the plan in al 
Ub aspects: 

(C) Appraise from time to time the procrcs 
achieved in the execution of each stag of th 
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plan and recommend the adjustments of policy 
and measures that such appraisal may show to 
bo necessary and 

(7) Make such interim or ancillary recommenda- 
tions as appear to it to be appropriate either 
for facilitating tho discharge of the duties assigned 
to it, or on a consideration of the prevailing 
economic conditions, current policies, measures 
and development programmes, or on an oxamina- 
nation ot such specific problems as may bo 
referred to it for advico by the Central or State 
Governments 

The Commission, which will make 
recommendations to the Cabinet, will act 
in close understanding and consultation 
with tho Ministries of the Central 
Government and the Governments of the 
States. Responsibility for taking and 
implementing decisions will rest with tho 
Central and the State Governments. 

In conclusion, the resolution says ; 

The work of the Planning. CommiBSion will 
affect decisively the future welmre of the people 
m every sphere of notional life. Its succeaa will 
depend on the extent to which it enlists the 
a<sociatioa end co operation of the people at all 
levels. The Government of India, therefore 
earaeetly hop© that m carrying out its work, the 
Commission will receive the maximum support 
and goodwill from all interests and m particular 
from industry and labour. * 


THE PRESS TRUST IN PAKISTAN 
The Board of Directors of the Press 
Trust of India have issued a statement 
to the Press giving details of the 
circumstances and conditions which have 
made it well-nigh impossible to obtain 
news from East Pakistan. 


All tbe evidence, from both official and private 
aources, goes to confirm tho view that there la 
virtually an iron curtain around East Pakistan 
As matters stand at present, correspondents 
attempting to send objective and accuri^to nows 
are bab e to find themselvea m jail or be attacked 
pn>aicaliy. In tho circumstances, tho PTl rArr,- 
lo observe that matters in Pakistan have reno^Ai 
a stage directly affecting the fundamental orme? 
plea of freedom of information which calU "r 
tho Bcrious consideration of the watM t>.-“ 
whole and 


of the world Press 
appropriate authorities. 


A 
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itibSAKDAR ON PAK PROPAGANDA 
Saxdar Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister, 
the course of a statement states that 
instead of feeling ashamed of ’what had 
happened in East Bengal, the Central 
' and Provincial Govornmonts in Pakistan 
' vrera engineering excuses by tracing an 
' imaginary origin of those atrocities 

The Sardar describes the “ master plan 

of the Pakistan Press and leaders to 
attribute happenmgs in Calcutta to his 
speech in Calcutta maidan as a ‘ signal 
triumph of untruth and fabrication 
Unequalled in the short but sustained 


record of falsehood and lies which Pakistan 
publicity has to its discredit " 

I need not aay aoythjng m defence of my 
Cftlcultai speech It is there for any one to rend 
•nd form his own conclusions That unashamed 
iftoricstioo has heeo resorted to is clear from the 
supposed quotation from my speech 
gvvsa hy Dairn s Calcutta correspondent ‘ Bombs 
would not fall on your own policemen They ore 
l“*.*^w3ians of the freedom you have achieved 
‘^“.,*"0 blood of your men, women and chiluren 
"Oskhali Do not forget NoakhaU Do not 
wrget that important limbs of your mother India 
been cut Do not forget that your Boal is 
yet achieved and finally do not forget that 
1 **»»*^^ your police have to fight with someone 
Compare that with what was actually said 
I he only reference to Noakhali was when I traced 
historically the pangs and sorrows which Bengal 
had suffered The reference to the police came 
I was dealing with the menace of Communists 
and other antisocial elements 1 quote theoctuol 
Words I Used ^hich are representative of the burthen 
of that part of my speech “We have got used 
to calling the poUco bad names in the post W o 
nave to change that montaliiy The police which 
we maligned was different from the police which 
They are volunteers they 
You V.? V ^'irden of a great responsibility 
miardSr “"d sympathy^ for the^o 

SS'resrel .< ■““* »» ™'- 5“ 

euL.enc'v (If"'?!,’’ «n «'» m.mifacHinng 

thpm together to make a plane hie stor> but 
went on to orf.l. Our info-mat, on 19 thnt what 1 e 
aetualK nr.rt we, even more p„ aonou, tlmo the 
0 . out, on, that 1 lavo s.aen jo',, „,i ,h„, „e,e 
kept out of t*’® ^resrt i oi ly reciprocate 

the compliment which Mr Liaqat Ah Khan paid 
mo earlier, and say that he must have been 
•ingitlarly ill informed ’ 


NEHRU ON THE PROBLEM 
OF BENGAL 


In a message on the evo of his 
departure from Calcutta after his throe- 
day investigation of conditions in East 
Pakistan the Prime Minister observed : 

riio problem of Bengal, as I said sometime 
ago, has Gret priority today m India and it 
occapioa mj mind to the exclusion of much else . . 

This problem has its immediate aspect and a 
longer aspect I shall not discuss this longer 
aspect at this stage, although it fills my mmd 
and wo bavo to find a remedy for it The 
immediate aspect means giving protection to 
those who are m fear and danger and of making 
aTrangem3Qts for those who so wish to travel 
to safety under adequate protection W’e are 
tackling both these immediately 

The many stones I have heard and read of 
what has occurred m East Bengal have filled 
IDO with grief and whatever the political 

aspect of It may be none of us can shed bis 
resoonsibility or bis strong feeling for those who 
are m peril and seek safety and deliverance 
I have griov^ also for those who have sufTored, 
for no fault of their own, in any part of India 
Every citizen of India, wherever hs may be, 
m India or Pakistan, end whatever his religion 
might be, is a special responsibility of ours But 
there are other responsibilities also to our kith 
and km and we are tnoroughly alive to them 
and ere taking steps accordingly 
Mmontice must bo given full protection and, 
where this is lacking opportunity to seok safety 
and protection elsewhere It is our duty to s»o 
that this 13 done Let us perform the duty and 
trust m regard to our minonties entrusted to us 
and then let us insist that others do likewise 
W© must give full protoction to our minority 
groups Doth self respect and national honour 
demand it 

Many workers in factories are not at present 
working there owing to fear The sooner thev 
go back to their work the better for them as 
well as for tho community and the nation 
Tho work of looking after the refugees who 
como here from hast Bengal ri quires careful 
effort and co ordination 1 am glad that steps 
have boeo taken to this end 


It has boon Bomo eatisfoction to mo in this 
hour of our difRculty ani orisia that all kinds of 
people, boloncmg to d fforont schools of thought 
have expressed their dosiro to sink their difTorencea 
and to fa e this crisis together I welcome this 
and I hope that this will result in far reaching 
gjod-ffor Bengal and India We have to direct 
this fe Img and urge to action into right clmnnols 
of eoostructivo effort 

Above alt let, each ono of us remember that 
wo have tho honour and fiitura of our creat 
country in hm or her keeping and let no evil or 
thougbtleea deed larnish that honour. 


EBUCATIOML 


KAJ AJI S ADVICE TO TEACHERS 
Mr 0 Rajagopahcnati addressing a 
gath''nng of over thousand teachers at 
the Senate House Madras emphasised the 
responsibility of teachers in raising the 
character of the p-ople The need he 
said was to day greater than ever b«tore 
Ho said tVo cannot have a good 
Democracj functioning m the country, 
if vve do not have m«n of character 
Vho could Mr Hajaeopalaohan 
ashed the teachers do nioro to raise 
the character of our people than 
teachers who guide young boys and girls 
Raiap said that teachers should feel 
ld .0 children with children and instruct 
their Students about the realities of tho 
wor d V 0 should got out of the world of 
worlds as soon as possible The world o( 

aTa^d' ” 

I OR lo M roe Ihroueh 

SANSKRIT university 
V ilh tho independence of India 
Sanshrit has also eom, toil, own Tl 
with Hmdi as the language of the 
S,ri. i\ ‘-■'“wlcdgo of 

a it ’is tol ftTT"'' 
languages TK >"«“■> 

w.:-" riv:rirr"i- 

Sanskrit Sanimehn at Hanlwar o “jlnrch'’/ 
Advocating tho nceoss,iv of „ 

zT: 

Svnskn. and reeded Salisk:,?';;:": ■" 


De PRASAD AT GDRDXUL 
India s President Dr Rajendra Pra 
addressing the annual Convocation of 
Gnrukul Kangri Umyersily dccia 
that It was the responsibility of c 
Universitios to produce leaders and good 
workers for various phases of our 
national hfo fVhat tho co , 
needed most at tho present moment was 
efficient prmciplcd workers Tho need 

was nil the more urgent because tindia s 
now Constitution conferred the right of 
voto on every adult of 31 in choosing 
tho rulers of the country He "aid 

"hote^of^InS*"** s * ”"'*1 ^ 1"* t’’* 

«Ro tooL bhradhsnsnd 5f» jear* 

in*d.u^V .nstruel*^* »ntroduciig Hindi u 

•Uc« lo the r^f V “P hgbMt 

dwuon«ir«t«<l ihn^ expenroent has 

the «:d”,?or Bind 

cducM,oL“\ y^ste 

continned tho President 

jeletiooshp between P**t int mate 

ayeteni of edocat on the modem 

mental or ap ntull comm^nJT hardly any 

end the atudents between the teacberi 

SERVICES 

Ihc Union Pubh?"'u“' “""““"“us that 

propose to hnl,i ° ^errice Commission 

September 1D50 a tho middle of 

examination fc-, competitive 

following services to the 

Indian Foreig„'^s™'f ‘ra‘wo ^ Service the 
^“"*00 the Indian Police 
Service the Mih*^ Audit -ind Accounts 
thn Indmn’^w*r‘>“nts Depart 
Sonice the combined « Accounts 

Semco the Excise 

fmdo ID Officers (Class I 

(Traflic) and Commn'^ Transportation 
the Superior t>opartments of 

®f Slate Raihsay. T |i^tablishmont 

?^*’’'^tment of State i ^'^tablishment 

Indian r„„„ Radways and the/ 
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LAIK ALT'S ESCAPE 
Investigations into the escape of 
Mir Laik All, former Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad, carried out by an officer 
obtained from the Central Government 
specially for the purpose, reveal that 
Mir Laik All and his children left 
Hyderabad on March 3, 1950 and 

Mrs Laik All on March 4, 1950, said a 
Press Note issued by the Hyderabad 
Government on March 13 
The Press Note added that the question 
of assessing the responsibility ot indivi- 
dual officers, ■whose negligence facilitated 
the escape of Mir Laik All and his 
family, is engaging the personal attention 
of the Chief Minister and vrill be 
decided at the earliest possible moment 
The Press Note adds • 

It IS now possible to state that invostigationa 
coacerning the escape of Mir Laik. All are nearing 
completion The investigations have been carried out 
an officer obtained from the Central Government 
*pscialljr for the purpose They reveal that Mir 
Ah and his children left Hyderabad on the 
Srd and Mrs Laik Ah on the 4th March 1950, 
although their disappearance came to notice 
shortly after midday on March 0 
It had become necessary to take certain per 
sons mto custody for the purpose of the 
investigation Government will consider reviewing 
the cases of these persons on the conclusion of 
the inquiry 

As a precautionary measure the other ex 
Ministers were removed from house arrest to 
jail custody 

"Whilo Mir Laik All escaped from 
housG-custody at Begumpet, Hyderabad, 
on March 3 Begum Laik All it is 
reported (adds the U P I ) emplaned 
under an assumed name from Hakimpet 
aerodrome for Bombay on March 4 
Mir Laik Ali it is believed dodged 
the guard by either concealing m the 
luggage boot of the car or lying low 
near tho drivers seat The car was 
purpQvofully left unscreened at that 
tune to hoodwink tho guard m thinking 


that it wa*? empty. After clearing 
successfully the boundaries of his 
bungalow Mir Laik All is believed to 
have made himself comfortable in tho 
car and reached Gulbarga, beyond Wadi 
on the border of Hyderabad State Here 
he IS stated to have boarded a Bombay- 
bound passenger tram The following 
day, joined by his wife, he is stated to 
have emplaned for Karachi under a false 
name with a "no objection permit" 

That there was a ring of people who 
helped Mir Laik All to escape cannot be 
denied At every stage ho, his wife 
and children have, it is stated, received 
help from India's enemies The whole 
plan had been prepared in advance, and 
tho plan© reservations and ' no objection" 
certificates also secured 
Mir Laik Ah’s escape was the 
outcome of a conspiracy involving a 
good number of men from Hyderabad, 
Bombay and elsewhere As a result of 
the vigorous investigation all threads of 
conspiracy have been unearthed 
Mr BBS Jetley, Inspector General 
of Police has been relieved of his office 
and a senes of arrests made m this 
connection including Major General 
El Edrooo former C m C of Hyderabad 
state forces 


TRIAL OF KASIM RAZVI 
Syed Kasim Razvi on March 13 
submitted a “ memo ’ to the Special 
Tribunal, trying him and two others m 
tho ShoebulHh Khan Murder Case, that 
he had decided not to defend himself 
any more in tho case ' I cancelled tho 
Vakalatnamas of my pleaders and prohibit 
them from defending me , Kasim Razvi 
said 

The Chairman of the Tribimnl 
Mr A Pinto, stated that a ' memo •' 
had b«en taken on record for furtho 
consideration 
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FEDEKi^TION OF CHAMBERS 
Prime 'Mimstsr Vaiiiii ITobru InaugaTa- 
tmg tha 23rd annual sesmon of the 
Fetl“ration of Indian Chambers of Oommorco 
and Industry at Delhi on March U cipresscd 
the hopa that the Planning Commission 
would produco “solid results’' Ho said: 

It « not going to bo ft rorotnission proUocing 
ixwl ft tepott 1 It i« going to he <v hxe coraintwon 
functioning from t\iy la <loy tind, 1 liopn proilocioe 
resalU, not magic reaulcs hut «oli<J resuUa 

Pandit Hcbni .appealed for non-official 
co-opcration in solving the range of problems 
before the Government. Ho said. 

Wft just cannot solve them by effo»t 

clone Goveinmemftl effort end goveritmenwl 
direction are e*»eniuil. but U must b* allied to 
large sea'o puWie «!To»t 

It was not good enough said Pandit 
Nohru. that onn worked for the good of 
the maasos The aiasaes must got the 
sensation of h'-ing partners tn a large 
tindartaking ‘ That would apply to the 
future working of industry, whatever the 
economic or other pattern ' 

Mr. K. D Jalan, in the coarse of bis 
pre«identhl address demanded of the 
Go>emmont a more precise definition of 
the fields that would bo loft to private 
enterprise. Mr, Jalan said such a stato- 
TO‘'nt was of utmost importance ro view 
of the conflict of the development plans 
of the State Govenim^nts with the industrial 
policy of tbs Govermnont of India 


and inweaso of bureaucratic control la lodusl^ 
and trade. Ife will not, In our opinion succeed m 
lacrchsing prodiietifttv and achieve tbs objects all 
of us bavo in view 

Emphasising tho need to maintain a higli 
lovclof production, Mr Jalan urged removal 
of all rostnctiOQS on raising of cash crop^, 
reduction in production costs through 
uacteased availability of raw materials, 
and an increase in tho 'per capita' 
productivity of labour. 

The Federation passed two resolutions 
opposing ’ encroachments of the State “ 
in the field of trade and viewing with 
"increasing alarm" tho "tendency on the 
part of Government to embark on industrial 
ventures without adequate preliminary 
investigation and without proper guidance 
of espenenced mdustnaUsts " 

Mr G D. Birla, the well-known 
industrialist, addressing tho seasjon> 
expressed his conviction that businessmen 
had a bright future in tho country if only 
they would take the opportunities offered 
to thorn 

While the Fedoratifu reiterated that the 
industrial and busing's? eominuiuty was 
"anxious to acti\e)y co-operate with the 
G0TOmm<,iit Itfxprpwcd ' keen di.appomt- 

ment " that the Couetitution of tho Mian 
ItopiiWio aid not proviiii ane ropresontation 
for Mian industry, trade and commerco 
in tho Parliament 


Calling upon the Government to lay nt 
rc'Jt all TOi'giving‘5 reganiing their nationali- 
sation policy, Mr. Jalan expressed the 
hsp’* that tha proposed Planning Commission 

Wnnlll in nf.I.if.nrv non.!. 


'usKcsica that th 
constitution of the various advisor 
Committee's and Councils <ihould bo s 
revised ns to make them more compact an 
Tfinrrsn»,»..».,.„ mt-'rcsts concemc( 
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WOMEK’S DEPUTATION TO P. M, 
Thirty-fivo Women’s organizations in 
Calcutta pubmittod a m'^morandum to 
Pandit Nohru during his visit to Calcutta 
last month, in -which they urged that it 
would bo useless to depend on any 
agreement -with tho Government of 
Pakistan. 

They pointed out that any assurance 
given by tho Pakistan Government would 
not reassure tho minorities now. They 
suggested for tho solution of tho problem 
etchango of population or migration of 
millions of East Bengal Hindus to India. 

A deputation on bohalf of E. Bengal 
people in Calcutta is stated to havo 
urged tho Primo Minister to leave aside 
the path of negotiations. They suggested 
settlement of tho issue by other methods 
or they should bo allowed to bo prepared 
to deal with tho situation thcmsolvos 

MARRIED WOMEN AND EXECUTIVE 
JOBS 

"No women have boon selected so far 
for tho Indian Administrative Service. 
Some recommendations of tho Special 
SoloctionBoardaro still under consideration”, 
said tho Deputy Primo Minister, Sardar 
Patel, in reply to Srimati Uma Nehru 
in Parliament. 

" Srimati Durgabai " : Is there any ban 
on the appointment of women so far as 
married women are concerned? 

” Sardar Patel : " So far as jobs in the 
Socrotariat are concerned, there is no 
ban. But there are certain diCiculties in 
regard to executive jobs. 

" Certain functions which married women 
havo to perform create difficulties in the 
way of our taking women for certain 
executive posts. In spite of the claim 
of equality, " m**n cannot be women and 
women cannot be men.” 


EGYPTIAN WOMEN’S CLAIM 
Tho Egyptian B3nt-9l-NiI (Daughter 
of tho Nile) party has sent out 25,000 
written plsdg-*s to tho young people of 
Egypt asking them to join tho struggle 
for the complete emancipation of women. 

This is part of a drive launched some 
months ago by tho two women’s groups 
in Egypt claiming to represent the 
majority of tho educated womanhood in 
demanding equality with men. 

Tho latest campaign is being chiefly 
directed at the young people of the 
schools and universities, men and women, 
calling upon them to rally to tho work 
of tho feminist unions. 

Beside tho Bont»ol-NiIe party, which 
is made up of tho younger olemonts of 
Egyptian society, thoro is the Egyptian 
Feminist Union, which has the same 
aims as tho Bont*ol«Nilo, but is less 
militant. 

Outlining the programmo of action in 
this latest compaign, Mrs. Doria Shafik, 
a pretty college professor and president 
of Bcnt-ol-Nile, told an enthusiastic 
feminine audience at the headquarters 
of the *' The Modem Woman ” that tho 
order of the day as far as ’’the Egyptian 
women were concerned was tho unrelenting 
struggle for equal rights and, especially, 
the right to vote. ” Tho Modem Women ” 
is a non-poUtical organization, tending to 
raise the status of women in Egyptian 
eocioty. 

Discussing tho battle against illiteracy 
among women— one of the main tasks, 
of tho feminist movement, — Mrs. Doria 
Shafik said that many girl students had 
offered their services in this cause— by 
giving spockvl free courses to women in 
the cities and villacos. 



NATESAN'S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

Price Rb 3 each 

Moliun Roy Lord Sinha 

Sir D E Wacha Sir W Wedderburn 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Bs 3 each 

Indian Judge! Sketches of 21 famous Tadgee 

Indian Chrutlana Sketches of famous lod aa 
Ohnalians 

Famous Psrsis Biographical sketcl ea of fourteen 
smment Faraia 

Indian Sdenllili Sketches with an account of 
their Researches » 




Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule 

BY MAHATMA OANDIII 
It It certainly my ttood 
fotluno that itaa boAklst 
11 tseo vma »ide allontioa 
It 18 a boolt »hi<ih can 

a cf i f ‘"*5, Bandt at 

a chll -OaadA, 

A* Esht t_A I 

Hy Mabii!; °> ^'Ulit anil Uaily a( Raligio 
Mail I Khi? By Prof Ab. 

Oantaitmt* fid?*'!*"*'"* Addrettci (1911 101 
Rii 4 ” * of Fresidentinl Addro**' 
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NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupees Two each 

Valmikt Ramayana Text in Devanagan and 
•Rngligh Translation Foreword by the Bt Hon 
V h Srinn asa Sastri r o c u 

Tbe Mababharata Text in Dovanagan &: Eogh^h 
Translat on Foreword by Dr Sir S Radbakrishnao 
The Srimad Bbagavata Text m Devonagan 
and English Translation Foreword by Dr Sir 
P S Sivnswami Aiyar 

Upakhyanamala Text in Devanagan Foreword 
by Dr Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar 

The UpaniShsdi Selections from the 108 
Upanishads Text in Sanskrit Devanagan With 
a Foreword by Prof M Hinyanna u a 

Prayers Praues and Psalms Text in Devana 
gari and Engl sh Translation Fo eword by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

Sankara s Select Works Text in Devanagan 
an 1 English translation 

RELlUlON AND PHILOSOPHY 
Aspects of the Vedanta A Symposium Bs 2 
Bhagavad Gila Text m De\onagan and Engl sh 
Translation By Dr Annie Gesant As 8 

Hindu Ethics By Babu Govinda Doe Ra 2 
Temples Churches and Mosques By Yakub 
Haaao 68 jllus Be 1 8 

The First Four Califs By Ahmed Shsfi Re 1 
WORLD TEACHERS 
Re One each 

Sri Rama His Life and Teachings By 
M R Sampatkumaran va 
J esus Christ By Mr S K George 
Sankaraeharya By S 8 Burjanarayana Saatn 
Sri Krishna His Life and Teachings By 
Mr M R Sampatkumaran 2Dd Edn 

Life and Teachings of Zoroasthr By Prof 
A R WadiB 

Buddha By D Dharmapala 4th Edn 
Prophet Muhammad By Ahmed Shad end 
Yakub Hasan 


MazumUf '3'** Evolution By A C 
Das Rs**V^***"** India By Babu Oo'inda 

INDIAN TALES 

n JaVftrlthmathaa^ ' (\ Mock Trial) By 

IndUn Tale. ofPaa Folly and Folklore Re 2 
Select Taiei from u. 

Contents Sakuntala lull Sanrkrit Dramat #t* 

obint. X" oT. 

Qoptk m'a ,0 u'^As, 8 ^ Cbunder Sen 

S.knn..l. By K.m.l. S.tlh..n.<ih.n A, « 

Al.ilr.y. OjTt S t»n«b T.ltv.bbnsh.n A, t 
Dr S RADHAKRISHNaN S WORKS 

(Note ehanijt if» Price) 

Freedom and Culture Re 1 g 
The Hsart of Hindustan Re 1 8 


GENERAL 

50 Years In the Service of the Nation I 
A Golden Jubilee Souvenir recording the nation a 
progroea through tifty years of G A Nateean A Cob 
publ cat ns By B Kateaan ith Foreword by 
His Excellency L Uajagopalachariar Rb Two 
Books That Have Influenced Me A Symposium 
by the Rt Hon Sastri Sir C V Raman Dr C 
Jinarajadasa Justice "M C Chogla Mr C Rajngopala 
eban bir B J )\odia K. Natarajan Mr Dihp Kumar 
Boy Rajknmari Ararit Kaur Prof M Ruthnaswamy 
Mr B Sanjceva Rao and Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar 
Price Re 1 8 0 Postage extra 

Three Great Acharyas Sankara Ramanuia 
and Mftdbwa Rs 3 * 

North Indian Saints (Ratnanand to Ram 

Tirath) Its 2 

Chaitanya to Virekaoaoda Liver of the saints 
of Bengal Rs Two 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj Re 1 8 
Famous Battles In Indian History Gy T Q 
Subrahmanyam m a z, t Re 1 

Malabar and ita Folk By Mr T K Onnal. 
Paaikkar b a Ra 2 uopaJe 

Shakespeare a Tragediea t King Lear Machaie 
Hamlet and Othello By Dr illiam Sinier Ra I 


S A NATESAN & CO , PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS ESPLANADE, MADRAS 
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THE 

UNITED INDIA 

Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 


transacts 
all types of 
Life Insurance 
business 


Head Office: 

“United India Life Building 

Esplanade, 

madras. 


^^IlX^WflLYear of Service 
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flavour 
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The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd., 
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THOUGHT 

India's ne;w nationai. weekuy pubushed 

EVERY SATURDAY FROM DEUHl 


HIGH GRADE THOUGHT PROVOKING ARTICLES ON POLITICS 
ART LITDRATERB AND CINEMA 
EMINENT MEN OP LETTERS AMONG ITS REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS 
BE UP TO DATE 

and always advertise in “THOUGHT" 

Rates OK apiiiicatioK to ike — 

Macagey, THOUGHT, 


8S FAiZ bazar 
DELHI 


SRINiDHI LIMITED 

MADRAS 

Dealers in Electrical goods 
and 

Wiring Contractors 


Phone 3170 

3S2, NETAJI flOAO 

6 T , MADRAS 


Phone 86680 
EDWARD ELLIOTT’S RD 

MlfUpott, MADRAS 


M*y CO 
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TELEPHONE TABLE 



( T?n«;FWOOD and fitted with five 
Made out of BLi 

1 J Travs which are accessible 
Foolscap sl/e sliding , 

Tl,,. Tod is of standard office-desk 
from both sides 1 , r t- i i, __j 

height and has space enough for Telephone and 

Directory. A very nseful desk-side companion 

Rs. 36. 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 


Yo^7\^ftstly karned in the Astrology and AslTonomy ot the East aad the west, gifted with eyii^caatural 
of predictions, permanent President of the Inlerneticnally famed Oaranaihi P.ndn Maha Sabha of Benares 
and All-India Astrological and Astronomical hoeiety of Calcot'a. 

Jyotishiamral Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhnltacharyya, Jyotishainaht Samndrlkralna, 
Jyoush Shiroraani Rat JyoiJsht M R.a S (Lend) liaa won unique fame not only m India 
but throuRhout the world («< 7 , in England, America. AfriCa, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Singapoie etc 1 and many notahie persona from every nook and. corner of the world have 
Bent unsolicited testmioniala achnowledging hi3 mighty and eiipernatural powers. 

Th 8 powerfully gifted great men can tell at a glance nil about one's past, present and, 
future, and with the hclpot Yogvo and Tantrie powers can heal diser.sce which are the despair 
of Doctors and Kaiirajas, can help people to windilOcuIt lawsuits, and ensure safety from 
dangtrs, prevent ctiitdlcssDess and freo people of family unhappiness His three important 
predictions (prediction about the nnlisli victory on the very day — 2nd September, 1939— 
of the declaration of last WorldWer. prediclioa of (he achievement of independence by 
i the Interim Govt with Pandit Jawaborlal «a the Premier made on the 3rd Septernber, 1010 
and prediction regarding the future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Frirne 
ilmiater of India on tie lUh August, 1917 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved 
correct to the detail, amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted prai'-o nod gratitude from 
all quarters includiog Hu Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders of India 
Hois the only aattologer vn India who waa honoured wivh Iho title of “ Jyotish Siromani " in 1938 and 
Jyotishsamrat " — Emperor amang astrologere and aalronomerc — la 1947 by the Bharatiya Pandit 
Mahamandal of Calculla and Baranashi Psndtl Maha Sabha of Benares — a signal honour that has not 
been endowed on any astrologer in India so far Panditp >a now the Contultme Astrologer to the 
Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 

Perioos who have lost all hopes are strongly advnaed to test the powers of the PanditJI. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANIJS 

His Highness The Maharaja of Atbgarh s&ya — “ I have been astonished at the superhumaa 
power of Fanditji " Her Higbneis The Dowager 6tb Mabarant Sabeba of Tripura Stale says He is 
no doubt a great, personage with miraculous power " The Hon'bla Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court 
Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji. Kt > says — “ The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Cbaodra IB the only possible outcome of a great father to a like eon," The Hon hie Maharaja of Santesh 
& Ea<Presldaiit of the Bengal LegisUiive Council. Sir Mannaiba Nalh Roy Cboodhuryv Ktn aaya ••~Oa 
seeing my son, his prophecy about toy future IS true to words” Tbe Honourable Chief Justice Mr fi K Roy 
of Orliia High Comt says -> * Ue is realty a great personage with super natural power ’’ The Hon'ble Ministsr 
Govt of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikol. eaya — Tbe wonderful power of calculation and Tantnlc 
activities have struck me with greaieat aalODishment” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S M Das of Keomhar 
Slate High Court, says PaQditji hss bestowed the life of my almost dead eon” Mr J A Lawr * 
Osaka, Japan, writes — ‘ 1 was grtiing good results from Jour Kavaeha and oil my family weVo nas<,in^ a 
dUTeretil life since I started wearing ' Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Avc, Chicago lllmoii ifq 
America — ” I have purchased from you several Kavochas on two or three diH'erent occasions Thev ill 
proved satisfactory.' Mr K Ruchpaul, Sbangbat. China : — ** Everything you foretold in writiD? is tot V 
place with surprising exactness ’ Mr. Itsae Mumi Elia. Gon. Clerk & Inierprelar In - viV ? 

Africa I — “ 1 bad ordered some Talisroaos from you Uial had rendered mo wonderful bppvi.-b •• 

p.oc.r, S C, P„W,. C,lo„b,C.,, I g„t ».r,oll„„ Xl. f,™ 

Kavachas on several oecosions , etc, etc and many others »rom your 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS CGuaranfeed>. In case ot faxhiit, Monet, ,efu„r7^r7 

DHANADA KaVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN -Its wearer earn. , 

with little struRgUng and It fuldlls the desires without fail Lakahmi resides at hia Imi. „ * Wealth 

^ame, vast -wealth, long bfo, all round prosperrty m hfo Price Ra 7-10, Special for Speedy action 


) of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest polmiat, Tantrie, 



RiJ-JYOTISHI 


Buper powerful wiih extraordinary effects Kt 129-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA— To ovorcome enemies rt 
aetvices and succeeds in pleasing higher oKieiaU la wmamg in 

This IS also a prcventiv- •’ — * — -* — “ 

(The Bbowal Kuim 

SARASWATI KAVACHA,^Toc success 

MOHINI KaVACHA — Enablca arch foea to become friends and fr.amU 
I w. -va-o R,ir,Af nn^cArfiil R> SST.is 'rieous 


> Rs 29-11. 

’bearer gets promotioti in 


unique The 

ids in pleasing higher ottieiala In wmamg in civil or criminal 1=®'* prorootioii in 

cventive to any accident or danger Price Ra. 9 2 Soecial fr,. ’* unparalleled 

ar, winner of the SensalloDal Bhowal Case, wore Ihu Kavaeba) 

. .A, •> > t, • • T? . , .-uo/ “upor powerful Ri. i84.il 

, hup R, 3 SpeclR,. L.„' 

Special Ra 34-2 Super powerful Rs 3S7-14 '^***'^ * friends more friendly. R, n.g 

ALL-lNUlA ASTROLOGICAL SASTROKOailCAL SOriPTV ^ 

(7f.e Digseit, Mott lidtabh and Oldtel AttroJagwal Society ,n Jndia ^ ^ 

Head Office t-103 (I R J Grey Stieet. " Haaanta Nivas " (StiSn Nabagrali”* v .* 

Branch Office i— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Jiinelioo). Calcutta ^ * * Temple) (Jaleutla. 

LONDON OFFICE i— Mr. M A. CURTIS, 7-A. Weslway, Raynea Patk 
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Why They Read the 'Mail' 

Accufate and balanced mfonnation on 
men and events is what people need to 
. know at this cntical phase of our national 

" hie A connected story giving all the 

tacts clearly and concisely, of the burning 
topics of the day is hard to get from the 

The ' Saturday Mail" is the first national 
newsweekly that has often been the first 
' with the full story and next to none in 
moulding public opinion on topics of 
national and international importance 
t the news of the last week m a 'catchy 

?toryT™,°hddmg nothing back, it is your handy compendium 
of men and events of the hour 

OPINIONS 

J Hw a.y.Ag ih* n«wi o«d truthful otiiety* pictutii 

C. R*/*f«P****^*'* * * h gh •" •a'''®*'*" ' 

9f*tgotion« ormng frs" "• ’ ^ po»,.bU N. b» bright without loime on* » etcurecy 

thoSorurdaf Moil »“««*“ ‘ ,n ih.t f*ld w th conjidorabl# 

' Of dignity of »tylt I o'" 9'°^ 

»u«««»j ond « wt»h It ovtry luceoif 

.11 i^Ji, N€Wst>*P*r CrfItor*’ Cenrerence: I ho»« mod# o 
S. A. BnM, Pr«l/<f«Ot, ^ ga„boy '••• br.of p.rod of one y»0f Iho Mol hoi 

P.,e of ,„dl.,.l. ll.dt.- b.l.m. .d 

modi o pla<o for it»« . -o»,rf«Hofco for promoting notionol pregren 

.ncrooiingly ur.ful ond populor (ournol end o po 

X . . . ^ ,d..d boon O P»eo»«r» '<> "• «"'* ”» So'^rduy 

GepInath BarJofolS if o* ' of lopicol »wb|«eti hoVo really born very good ond 

Moil Thu gut up ond fh« monnir c .Btrutuud numbor of cuilomuri uvuryday I hava olio 

1 b=.. ™i Ik. I...t d..bi ik.i ro. J .,p,„„ 5 « 10 nol ...w 00, kl. ol Iko 

no doubt that your Joutnal will ba eonno 

Indian Notional Congrats / 

' hr a free copy wtlbogf obligoltpn 

from 52-fA Amhers* Street Co/cuHa 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

Monthly 

Founded in 19^0 by K. M. Miinsbi. 

Inccrporalirg The “New Democrat" 

An article a day I All the year round ! 

Rs. 4-8 only per year I 

In the tenlh jear of publication 
Social VTelfaro h now able to roach the hnmblcgfc 
with qnalily content*!, more attrictue 
jet cheaper than oicr 

ThvU to fs pttrons all o-(t ftidia 

.105, HINDU COLONY, BOMBAY U. 


RFiVOT.UTlOS RY CONSHST ? 

Jly D K 81- N, M A , rh t> R* 10 

If yru want lo Huly in huferwol Miun? th<> 
In I An r^hI«‘rrA nA»wnslili<*A, tnmoritie«. 

VAti«tBn pfnvinrAl teJi«tnbution etc, hett* it 
your l-ooli 

Tiwr* * Well tmticn tnj afTorJ, 
tnich o«-ful mnt^riAl for Uio cocrututien frAmrr, 
utat'^insa to i polilioitn ” 

THU INDIAN nnVOTiljTION AND TDC 
CONSTRUCTlVn rROCiR\MMn 

11 1 A <1 Fortvr) J 1/ Pr rijrndr^ i’ro^of 

Hr nnun ndra kumau datta z. 

G<:nd\,j\ vrole ' \o\sr loln-prctatioa of ih» 
ir«9"-il ttrufclr' i* AcewrAtt ” 

TDK SOVIET EAST 

Br L O ARDMllCAS r, 3 g 

Th.i i» a fttcoA .0(5 ttory of how lh» Socitlui 
n^TolillMi wo-VM out 10 So\irt Aha 

AnnJiiil-nrralraa "Oncovou talcanpllut 
rwvife of nniqjf* huTOAti ftchicvcrapot in the Wtorv 
of riAnVirl, yon will « i np to Fiqi.H it** ^ 

SATIAT dlANDRV MAN AND ARTIST 

Bt 8 C gtNOl,PTA. iiA.rh.n lU 5 

Bt TRcr r. R. SEN. m a., r a s. r, g 


I CAPITAL ~ 
nr KARL MARV 
'ol I 12nd nepnnt— lathe Press) 
'ol KALr.dged) Full doth 
StilT Cover 

Vol JI lUnabrulged) 

'oI 111 (Unnbndgod) 


Rb 16 
Rs. C 8 


Rb 12. 
lU 18 


Afl 12 


Re 


Dr V 1 LEVIV 

PHOBLEMB OF 

BrO PLFKnANOV. 3 

real coTOmun?.t without hecome a eonsdoui. 

•og— every thmo -precisely ttody- 

Philosophy, It I* the * K*”, Plokhanov on 

literature ca Marxlgm •’ international 

’ INDDBTnins 

Re. 1.4 


SMSg ^lBRARTTri^l^^ 


CALCUTTA, 




THE INDIAN REVIE^V 


0 


f AiRiz. 1050 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

^started by SWAM! ViVEKANANDA lo 1896) , 

Tho Trernier Eogliah monthly conducted by the Monks of the Unmakrishnn Order, devoted 
to universal religion, comparative philosophy and keeps its readers jo touch with the 
culturol Bido of Indian national lifo, both ancient and modern 
SSth year begins from January 1050 

RABINDRANATH TAGORF ** admire its wntmgs os contributions to pure Indian 
culture * 

SIR S RADHAKRISHNAN “ I have boon a regular reader of Prabuddha Bharata and 
can say that its sanity m dealing with religious doctrine and 
discipline has been its most impressive characteristics ” 

COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING “I think Prabuddha Bharata is one of the most 
interesting and important magazines that one 6sn find to day m 
any country 

Annual Subscription : Inland Rs. 5, Burma Rs, 6 ; 

Foreign Msh » U. S. 4 Dollars. ♦ 

For a comprele Ust of our other pubbeattone please apply to 

ADVAITA ASHRAM A 

((PUBLICATION DEPT) 

U, Wellington Lane CALCUTTA )3 


THE PEOPLE 

(INDIA’S NATIONAL WEESLY BBVIBW) 

Published every SUNDAY 
A progressive Journal 
for 

Every educated Adult 
containing critical and analytical notes on 

CURRENT AFFAIRS, BOOKS, ARTS, ENTERTAINMENTS fi. SPORTS 

EDITOR - FEROZ CHAN0 

Yearly subscription Rs. 21. Half-Yearly subscription Rs. II. 

Single Copy Annas Eight 
POST BOX 71 A 

760, Madarsa Road, Kashmere Gate, DELHI 


L^KSIIAII KA VACUA It givo^ Brunei lonUli, icnmcnso wcMth IffirnniB. Bon. hi;?h 

friends, respect e^er3where. Buccera m loiurv race, exnininouot a trade. biismesB. rc<-o\trj 

d)se\8os It has miraculous p iwer m bno-ing aJl kinds of litd. ami pmsperitv frieoRs 13-10. 

fcpectftlly prepared pivitig immediuio elfett Ri 47 5 . , , . n n «n in 

MOHIM KAVACIIA Lnablea artli foea to bccotna friends ami fricniU moro friendly Rs 19 lO 

Spee^^^Ri^M^ ^ Jacoii. TKctrcaJ Storekeeper, Poner IIou e, Achartijiet, Hyderabad. 

(Deccan) — Ono lak-hrm Ivavniln bonjl t from you, within G inonthi it worked wonder of 
wonders, it raised roe in wonlth like r kot 

Forcicn ordtra viU be f » 1 . ilk /u« flrfi m« OeluUi ( Fr« 

DAIBABAL ASHRAAl, <l), Hatkhola. Calcutta. 


iSSEW CSTiZEIN! 

PREMIER ENGUSH WEEKEY PUELISKED 
FROM BOMO'XY. 

gives authentic recor<l of current events, articles 
by eminent writers on current topics, economics, 
finance, sports, science and literature 

Write for a specimen copy today enclosing 
2 as stamps. 


Sit6scrjj)fio»i Patet 

Inland Rs. 6 - per annum 
Foreign Sh. 12- per annum 


Best Medium for Publicity. 
Advertisement rates on 
application 


Tor fuithcr parhcuhns please apply to 

THE NEW CITIZEN. 

15, Contractor Building, 
Karnat Street, Ballaul P'italc, BOMBAY 1. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 


Bi no» SKINIVASASASTKI U, c BAJAaOPALACIIARI IlAJKnUARI AMBIT KACB 

SiaCT. RAMAN SibROMAWI J BADIA Jl« M RUTHNASWAMY 

O JISARA3ADASA M, K NATARAJAN Mn R SANJmA R.n 

M. 3UST.CR M 0. CHAO, .A Mr Rir.p KOMAR ROY s.^ C T r“aMI AIVAR 

.E..'R‘”"rrr '■r 

cannot fail to iroproaa tenders whether young of oil ^ 'ritli a freedom nod candour that 

Price Re, 1-8. 

G. A. NATCSAN A 00, PDBUsncRS ANirioOKSELLEBira I , UADEAS. 


lilfc liJDlAN REVIEW 
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These are some the Atfcles which appeared last year in 

the INDIAN librarian 

What 18 the Umveraitj 

Partition of Punjab P^eedom— A. C Rhatia 

Nationalist Wntora ,t.-ane 9 Act— tt E Hanson 

Considerations on a J Morsball A Others 

Education for Libruriansh.^ E ^ 1 ° r^o 

Annamalai Universilj ® * 

Technical Library—Ur A L . N UanRachar 

Needs of a Special National Records— Norman Bartlett 

^EIKDIANUORABrAN., "T 

JZSirStt/^vorld ^ amrcovor-ment libmties. 

School, College, Umvenutj, Poblic A p- „„Dor.T3Tnr 

^OU ABB CORDIALLY INMTED TO S0BSOEIBB 

PailM-Jnuc ' "F„mgn-53.5^“ oV 16 Sh, 

Annual Subscription. Rs- 8-8. F^c^n ba 

THE INDIAN, librarian,, 

Talblt House. The Mall. Simla (India). 
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The Greatest Book of 1 

] awaharla>*s 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 1 

A Book Every One Must Read and Poise»» 

On Its own rnentB, at any price. Jaw aharlal s 

DISCOVERY OF • AMERICA stands 
throughout the English speaking world as t e 
greatest work of its kind ever prcdncod 

It IS a detailed, original, anthoritativo an 
dramatio account of the visit to Amenta t>y 
India s great son, beloved leader and an 
architect of the Indian Republic People m 
every walk of lifo— the lay reader the stndenv 
and the professor, the journalist the statesman 
and the politician, the bu8inp8«rnan and the 
induatfiahst — will find much of plossure 

inspiration and value of this significant 
pubhcatioo 

I it FINE PIECE OF WORK— AVEIL WORTH 
1 RiADlNG 

Profusely lUastratcd— 10 000 Entries 
Price Rs. 4iH, Foreign 8sh. $1.10 

Order Ypur Copy from Hour VIookselltT or 
from PuhhaJtTS, 

EAST & WEST PUBLISHERS ! 

1750. Sohangnoj. (Deplt I R ,) Delhi, (India) 


THE DEAF HEAR? 

The permanent Cure, No Relapse. 

Deaf People —Very easiest method to restore 
the accuracy of hearing power quite marv ellously 
No matter if there is any derangement esta 
bliahed in the apparatus GUARANTEED and 
llccognisod “FMFRALD PILLS AND RAPID 
AUBALDROP ’ (Regd } (Combined treatment 
Ba 27 13 0 Full course Trml course Rs 7 5 0 
I„EUCC>DERMA 

The only invention upto date recognised and 
praised from coast to coast for unique cure of 
W hue Patches onl> by internal use Histologically 
Deinonelrated an<l UNANIMOUST^A admitted 
LFOCODERMINE (Regd) Rs 25 13 0 per 
bottle Perfect Cute is guaranteed No 
matter if congenital or self acquired 

ASTHMA CURE 

You surely expect for radical cure You tried 
80 many , but they were relieving agents I shall 
cure you permaoeatly No relapse guaranteed 
Any ohroa c nature or typo of asthma and bran 
chitis, cohe pain, piles and fistula are also cared 
successfully 

CATAliACT (without knife) 

No matter ripe or unripe No matter however 
old the patient Cure guaranteed No sick bed 
or hospitalisation Particulars Free Give full 
particulars and history to Dr SHERMAN, Pos 
(USA) 2S, Bamdhono Muter Lane, Calcutta 4 




tHE INDIAN REVIEW 


I Apflit IC50 


(The only moDthly In India devoted exclusively to the canse of 
good reading and writing) 


OciBxnM tvrlicles oc iRnRa<ige, Ii'teratore aud culluce by eraioest 
wntorB and profeseors all over Ii di** 

Authontalivp impartml re\iewB of latest ontetariding boobs iq English 
aod ID nil priQoipil Icdmn Laagoages 

Special features such as Hens and llotes About Publishers", 
Forthcomiog books 

A Must for every College, Library Publisher and Bookseller, 
heeidea the genctal readme puhUc ol diverse needs and tastes 


Yearly 
Slagle Copy 


SODSCRIPTION RATES 
India 

Rs. 5 0 U 

.,080 


Foteiga 

Rs 7 8 0 

II 0 12 0 


Latest favourite 

Sankha & Padma Brand 
Geniees 


G'Men Fopy Sbifl 
^litnRier Lily 
Crry Sl'irl 
Kulis Skirt 
Colour Skirl 
Sup«r Flo* 

Hiinanl 

Summer Hrerze 
L«dy Veil 
Viiney Knit 
«i>Ikot 
Sho.wft] 


- — A — l V»neyKtut 

i .'SSisSs^l 

D.N. BOSE’S HOSIERY FftGTQRY 

Factory.36-IA, Sarker Lane, Calcutta 

Phene — B. B 6056 


LEXiN 

7'Ae Fa7/iou5 

Snake-Bite ' Cure 

"nr .Utte.ifuu, M III 
caies of cholera 

Jot Free llooUel 

P- banerji, 
mihijim e.i.r, 

aeprettnUilnes 
M-r. S.,„. 

waJ,";';;" 

E.„l 


LATEST ARRIVALS 

Bs A 


Charles Dtckenc bj U Pope Hennessy 4 6 

The Scarlet Tree by Osbert Sitwell 4 6 

South Riding by tt inifred Holtby 4 6 

Royal Flush by Margaret Irwin 4 6 

Bernard Shaw by Heaketh Peareon 4 6 

Bright Day by J B Priestley 4 0 

Tales from the Decameton by Boccaccio 3 10 

Caravan by John Galsworthy 13 2 

A Modern Comedy by ditto 13 2 

Leaves of Grass by alt W hitman ^ h 

David Copperfteld by Charles Dickens 7 S 

Miscellaneoas Papers Etc hy ditto 7 8 

American Notes Etc by ditto 7 8 

A Tale of Two Cities by ditto 7 8 

Wuthering H-ighls by L.mily Pronte 7 8 

The Shaketp*are Companion Ed by 
W Kingston 8 6 

The Golden Treasury by Palgravo 7 8 

The Pearl by John Steinbeck o 4 

The Uni y of India by Ft Jawaharlal Nehru 13 2 

The Discovery of India by ditto 12 0 

Glimpses of World History by ditto 13 2 

Autob ography of Pt Jawaharlal Nehru U J 

The Triple Challenge by Francis Williams 0 3 

Poatage Etc Extra In All Caaea 


Messrs. BOOKS OF THE WORLD, 
PUBLISHERS & BOOK SELLERS 

21. Old Court Kouts StrssI CALCUTTA, t 


A Civilisation at Bay 

By Dr K KUNMIKANNAN, MA, PhD 

The author has presented a true picture of 
India 3 ciilturo and civilisation exposed the 
j)) mfoTroed and prejudiced vjows of eoroe of 
the estern critics like Miss Mayo and 
others and urges on his couniryinen to ha\ o 
faith and pride m the cjvihiatioQ of India 
The survey covers a wide range of subjects 
such as The Background The Joint Family, 
The Indian Home Caste — Descriptive Caste 
— Disciplinary Caste — Dynamic Caste — Reform, 
Religion The Village Community, Indian 
Political Evolution Indian Individualism The 
Indian Literature Indian I\omen, Indian 
Art Our Government The Indian Landed 
Aris ocracy Indian education. Exploitation, 
Overpopulation Poverty Europeans in India, 
Christianity in India, Indian Muhammadans, 
The Indian States Indian Natjonshsm 
Oandhi National Reconstruction and 
Appendices 544 pages Nine Illustrations 

Price Rupees Three. 

O A NalesanALo, Poblishors, Q T, 'Madras 


leaiae Judges 

bioquaphicaI) and oriticad sketches with rortraits 

«1TH A FOREWORD BY 

SIR B L MITTER. K C.S I 




O A 


This is a collection of famous Indian Judges 
who have adorned our courts during the last 
half a century Indiana have diatinguiabed 
themselves m various profebSions under lintish 
rule but nowhere have their talents risen to 
such heights as in our law courts where it is 
ind sputobly recognised that they have hold 
their own with singular distinction on the Bench 
as on the Bar The nketchos of Ind an 
fiilges are den goe^i to present not oniy 
n rvcord of individual achievements in law 
but also to throw light on the eiohition 
of Ilindii and Muslim Law under British 
administration and with them the growth of 
social and poht cvl insfit itions and the inodomisation of an ancient and deep rooted civilisation 
Cohtests — Sir T Muthuswsmi Iyer Nonnbhm Handoa Dwarkanath Mitter Mahadev 
Uanndo Sir S ibramsnio Aiynr 8 r Bashyam Iyengar .Badruddm Tjnbji s ^ Gurudaa Bannerieo 
8ir r C Bannerjee Sara la Charan Mitra Rt Hon Amir Ah Kashmalh T Tefane ' 
Justice Mahmood fair Romesh Cb Muter Sir N O Chandavarkar Sir C Saokaran Nair 
\ Kridmaswami Aiyar Justice Sliah Dio, Sic Sbadi Lai, Sir Asutosh Mukorjee and 
Sit Abd ir Uahim ^ ' “ 

LMromi WITH THE \IJOVE 

F>VMOUS PARSIS 

irS’OlAN SCIENTISTS 

I N I> I A N CHRISTIAN?* 

Price Rs 3 (Three) each 

NATRSAN a CO , I'OBMSHBRS d. BOOKSELRBRS, GEORGE TOWn'U^JJ^ 




BOOK OF THE DAY ! 


Fellowship of Faiths & Unity of Religions 

BY MAHATMA GANDHI 

EDITED BY PROF. ABDUL MAJID KHAN 

There could be no bet er gift to the Indutn public aud to youag men 

m S(.hooU and Colleges than this volurao of supreme intercH, at this hour now. 

In this booWei Profe^ot Xhdal Maud Kha«v has otto opted to ttiLO the evolution 
of Mahatma Oanlhi’a ideas on retig on from 1903 to 1919 anl for this purpose he has 
made a deep and laborious study of Uabatmajis writinza and has culled telling 
e’ltractft fcom tbera which he has arranged la a ch-onotoiicit orlor Prof Abdul Majid 
Khans book will, m its own waj, fulfil the 5I««sioa of Mahatma Gandhi 
WITH AN INTRODUCnoN BY ACHARYA J 8 KRIPAI ANl 
AND FOREWORD BY PROF GURMUKH NIHAl. SINGH 
Tie Jfindu Madras “ It would bo a fitting memorial ta Gandhiji's life 

and services if e\ery school boy and girl Is made to read imbibe and lite up to tbo 
le«'?on» contBinedL tn this booklet ’ 

Rupee One. 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 


MAHATMA GANV>iU 

*lt IS certainly roy good fortune that this booklet is receiving wide 
It IS a book which can be put into the hand* of a chiH —'Uahatmj OanJhi 

Annas Eight. 


attention. 


G A IJATESAN A CO. BOOKSDLLCRS A ®UBLISHBIvS 6 T, MADFvAB. 


NORTH INilAN SAINTS 

RAMANAND TO RAM TIRATH 

BIOGRAPHICAL a CRITICAL SKETCHES 

Tbis book, R9 lie liUe suegeate. rocoonta the Iivpb nnd » v . 

.jfl Sami- of Northern India from IlamBoaiid to Rum Tir tv.” of 

skelrhea of Ranmnand and Kabir. Nnnak nnd th« R.k^i It inclodea 

the Chamar bHinl. of MiralliiJlie nscplic queen of Cbittonr VhIi«U ”1 
D.s Virajanami Uajanand the founder of the ArsR Sami,, nnd Tninai 

The toformation m Hindu heh..f« nnd ritimU effected b\ it fiima Tiralb. 

India niaj he fai-l> rotopnrrd with the gieat Proteelani m SHinta of 

Rnt the In, ban reformera hke Kabir and Mira Bai were ‘““cement of Eorope 
theoloKiane like Lulher and Zwingh The> did not aUemnt tn nr militant 

insmiUions nor oierthrow the efilahliabed Borernmei.t ‘ Q.. fs'eting religiooB 

and hjmra of the Vernacnlars are to be foond 10 the er f fnnga 

Bm. ot Nanak and Kabu The eketcbea contain amnll of Mira 

hjmns aa well aa from tbesajings and teachings of the®c 8a?Dt 

NEW EDITiON 

PRICE RUPEES TWO. 


A NATESAN e. CO. FUBUSHERsTNDli50Kii;iS£-^P;— ^ 


Praters, Praises and Psalms 

^ ... .r,,-r mr. t VTOT ATlTriKT^ 


(TEXT IN SANSKRIT 


DEVANaGART and ENGLISH TRANSLATION) 



SELFCTIONS FROM 

THE VBDiS UPANCSHADS, EPICS GITA, PUEANAS, 
AGAMAS TANTBAS KAVYAS AND THD WBITINGS 
or THC GBBAT ACHARYAS AND OTHDES 


Translated By Dr V RAGHAVAN 

FOREWORD BV 

MAHATMA GANDHI 

The selection covers the entire ffeld of Sanskrit Literature from the 
Ferfaa down to the latest writers of devotional poetry No se^ has been 
lonored . no religious bias has prejudiced the selection and the differing needs 
Iff oefJoQS on various levels of spiritual and religious development have been 
Lent in view Effort has been taken to avoid repetition of ideas and to 
nrlsent to the scholars the richness of expression possible in devotional poetry. 
iJdeod no effort has been spared to render this book representative, 
comprehensive and op to-date 

“We are m these songs and prayers face to face with the Hindu soul-soroetiraes loving, sweet, 
d.yot,o».l-=om«,n..s n.r.l.c bold, osp.nos -now, <ond»r, trnslful.-ond now, biming, propbot.o 
Tho lopon. .ong, of Iho Yog., lbs v.olor o.et .onw> and .orrow, .llornnto w.lh th. fervent prayer of 
-the r»,ll,ful and th, devoted They eonta.n the doubt, of the ,.oce.. and thinking aool a, well a. 
the pdcnn, plaint, of the b-okon beirted, the hop,, of .imple piety and the ,ny, of ordinary wor,hlp 


MAHATMAJI S FOREWORD 


« -a ,n Ins Foreword “The collection presented in this volume does enable . . 
a atma an i ® ^ prayed to the Ono Supreme Lord of the Universe and m what word 

one erne to ow - of their tnal or gave praise m the hour of their so called triumph. May this 

they derivetl solace m the hour of their tnai orb r vi r.. 

collection help the reader to d„pel hi. nnbehef or .tronglhoa hi, belief 


UNIFORM WITH THF. ABOVE 


Valmiki Ramayana 
The Mahabharata 
Srimad Bhagavata 


The Upanishads 
Sankara’s Select Works 
The Upakhyanamala 


Price Rs. 2. (Two) each. 


Foreign Four Shillings. 


All Foreign orders most be accompanied with remittance 


A KATBSAN & CO , PUBMSHBBS AND BOOK-SELLEES, G T., MADRAS. 




AHMAD SJIAFI & YAKUI3 HASAN 
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1920 


DETAILED CONTENTS OF 

THE GOLDEN JUBILEE NUMBER 


THE 


Uanaging mtor; MANIAN NATESAIT. 

JANUARY 


Editor: B, NATESAN. 


1950 


<i, A. NATESAN : COLOURED rRONTISPIEOE 
FACSISULE OF FIRST NUMBER 
,E.C. RAJAaOPALACHARI— PORTRAIT 
.E.C. RAJAaOPALACHARFS MESSAGE 
PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S MESSAGE 
H. E. THE MADRAS GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE 
FIFTY YEARS 

HAIL AND FAREWELL, O. A. N. I 
By Dr. Pattabhj Sitaratnayya 
A PIONEER OF POPULAR CULTURE 
By The Eon’ble Mr. B. Q. I^er 
PEACE, THE TRANQUILLITY OF ORDER 
By The Moat Rev. LouU Matbias 
A NAnONAL SAVINGS MOVEMENT FOR 
IN DIA. By Sit V. T. Krishoamachati 
TlFTy YEARS 'AGO 

THE PLACE OP ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
IN THE NEW INDIA. By The Hon'ble 
Chief Jaatlce P, V, RaiataanotiT 
De SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA’S message 
EUROPE AND RUSSIA—AN'ESSAY ON 
SOVIET DIPLOMACY 

^ KumaraswamlRaja 

found its golden 

-tiTo Kamaladevi Chattopadyaya 

HIS QUEER WORLD f / 7 

By H E Dr. K. N. Katiu 
G. A N —SOME HAPPY MEMORIES 
, B y Mr H. S L Polak 
WHEN I WAS YOUNG 

^ Vellodi, ICS. 

^BOM STRENGTH TO 
A 8ri B. Gopala Reddi 

^ A PUBLISHER 

TtT, o 

DP\fo.^^9.v'^??'®^AN’S JfESSAGE 
DEMOCRACY AND DISCIPLINE 
TtTU»»T Av.«' Baghunathen 
HIM^AYAN HUMANITY 

Satthianathan 
i^DlAN THOUGHT TO 
THE POI inv B. Mahadevao, u A. 
Bv PBOTECTION in INDIA 

oy ur. u. Y. Narsyanaswamy Naidu, u a. 


THE TOY CART THEATRE 
By Mr. G. Venkataohalam 
GANDHI'S APPROACH TO GITA AND 

CPANI8HADS By Mr. V. Krishna Rno ' 
RAMAKRtSHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 
By Dr. Nandalal Chatterji. M A. 

TAMIL AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
By Prof. Iv Swammathan. si A. 

' UNFORGETTABLE AUTOGRAPHS 
BRITISH ANNEXATION POLICY IN 
INDIA By Prof. C 8 Sritiivaeochariar 
THIS LAND or OURS; A POEM 
By Jlirn Beho 

KANNAPPAN OR THE HUNTER OF KALA- 
HASTI. By Mr. H Chattopadbyaya 
THE TRIUMPH OF NEHRU 
By Mr. J. J. Singh 
FROM MY NOTEBOOK 
By ** Dca ” 

SIGNIFICANCE OF MOHDRRAM 
By H\s Mahomed Uemaa K a a.i. 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE FUTURE 
By Prof. S. Raroaswaml, ua 
THE APPRECIATION OP THE MOVIES 
By Mr. Amar Mukeri*, ii A. 
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India’s Railways are in every sense the 
country’s property. Their losses and gams are those 
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Railways are still paying enormous amounts 
of money towards compensation for goods lost, 
damaged, etc in transit. This expenditure is a 
drain on the finances of the Republic and must be 
eliminated. 

Claims for compensation arise out of defective 
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not being put on each package. These lead to 
consignments getting misdespatched and getting 
damaged in transit. 

The hearty co-operation of the trading public 
is invited in this matter of eliminating national loss 
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p-oved the subsea«ent dc\clopmonl 
of an altogether modem psychology m 
Buddhism The spirit of tho lator Buddhist 
literature (Sanskrit) may -well be called 
reckless hut this vs v-hat the empiricist 
■wants 

Turning to the other side for eompan*'On, 
wo find the good willed kind natured 
devotee the claesical Blia] la who has 
taken up belief and surrender as his 
mottoes He is not only not self reliant 
but ho does not want to b" so , doiotumal 
literature abounds in similes of how tho 
pious wants to b® tossed about m his 
dmne love etc He pays for it in the 
shape of periods of depression and 
melancholy and tho dreaded dark hours 
which tho emotionless seeker of wisdom 
alone tries to avoid , the true BfcoAfo 
fondles them— they are part of his 
Toutmo It is all a matter of taste— 
besides the psychologist rocalls the 
phenomenon of Masochism which may 


IB a sure emetic for them , their promise 
made old Dr Faustus an agnostic and 
then a magician I Dr H , top*ranking 
lecturer at Balliol, Oxford said ho Ic^t 
h\e church at a pro-philosophical ago 
bocauso tho idea of paradise whenever 
catechized, evoked m him a sensation of 
tasting candy and tomatoes, and having 
boon ill disposed toward that particular 
combination from bis childhood ho f^t 
ho had to take his drastic step But 
tho grown-out skeptic is delicate about 
much less primitive and crude forms of 
eschatological promise Self realization is 
a current and inadequate rendering of 
the original JViannm, which implies a 
state of irrefutable and lasting knowledge— 
and even though no d^Ontion can bo 
clear H indicates something most 
desirable to the true skeptio—provided 
he has not given up striving and 
pushing ahead , henoo the rodceming 
angel contends 


bo adduced as a parallel appearance m 
its sphere The lamentations of saints 
of calibre have become standard texts of 
poetry— take Augustine Francis Chai- 
tanya — oven Sankara is not free from 
occasional aelf-abaseroent as m tho 
impressive SJit ca- Aparadha Kshamapana- 
Stotram, though m tho case of this 
author and kindred ones wo cannot say 
whether or not such effusions are but 
rheloncal, or poetic, or both 
If once wo have succeeded in attract 
ing OUT skeptic, wo can attempt to 
make him adopt something that would 
not eontravono his intellectual conceptions 
nnd his WcUansrJiauunq Tho approach 
IS tho aforesaid spiritual ompiricisin free 
trom the famtest traditional ballast 
Dont let us try to entice him with tho 
prospocts of peaco and bliss— their mention 


V\«r imtnef Btrebfnrt ei h betnuhl 
len koofieo wir crlo^en • 


at the demise of suoh an mveterato 
agnostic OK Goethe s best man It 
seems likely that our skeptic takes 
some interest toward whatever Jnanait 
may imply But hero comes a now 
hitch, tho Vedantic text books generally 
presuppose or postulate faith in the 


uuu ino csftruft and what is 
worao for our caso they often olnun 
that oventually nothing can ba had 
mthout Dmna Grace or 7s7uaro- 
Prasaiam. At this juncture our fnend 
prohaHy feels liio docampmg-for this is 
weersdy avhal has kept him off all 
PTC There are tno means to 

prevent It , either he can bo made to 

“'"'“S reilrapt.on s 
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read texts that do not emphasize those 
, points in the traditional manner, and 
which establish a sort of nexus between 
practice and achievement— Sureshara, 
Mandana Mishra (sen.), - Prakashatman 
and other later Vedantio writers would 
be helpful — or wo must find random 
textual corroborations for our empiricism — 
this should ba possible with some effort, 
if at all our patient cares to look up 
the scripts— all the better and easier if ho 
does not. 


But it is not oven necessary to incur 
a risk of losing a proselyte. Surmising 
the skeptic has formed the impression 
that the texts insist on those factors, 
wo have yet another proposal for him — 
and it is a right empirical one ; it is to 
set up an intermediate target, which he 
can reach by means which are. solely 
^kbin his oYm grasp, and which do not 
spend on the incalculable and unpre- 
di^ctable grace— the skeptic may prefer 
^ 0 word caprice— of a transcendental 
power. The ultimate aim is the same 
as that of the gnostic, who can bridge 
the gulf of douht with trust and faith 
^ a Divine, and with the hope in its 
ovpntual grace. The skeptic cannot 
venture on this direct enterprise for 
obvious reasons ; his re'lations to hluara 
aro so precarious. Still he has no cause 
or modesty— a most hideous sentiment to 
im— for his concept of the Ultimate 
13 no less hypothetical than that of the 
noTOal-j.e., gnostic-aspirant. 

efore dealing with that Intermediate 
ep, short digression into historical 
matter will i,ot be out of place. This 
intermediacy is not new. The 
8 s Templars worshipped the deity 
-^hom they had ^probably 
rowe from the antique Babylonians. 
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Now this Baphomet stands for what has 
been typified hero as tho intormediato, 
a kind of jumping-board to tho Ultimato 
Reality. Tho Templars and tho Baby- 
lonians before them, have evidently boon 
holding that the Deity could not bo 
propitiated directly, as Ho was "unknown 
and uncertain tho scarep remains of 
Tomplar literature show that tho Knights 
had elaborated this matter fairly well. 
A similar sentiment may bo prevailing 
in Hinduism, where Hanuman is some- 
how closer to tho devotee than Rama 
Himself j the fact that tho former has 
so many shrines all over tho continent 
and tho latter none may serve as a 
clue to this conjecture. 

To turn back to our thesis— -wo have 
to' present one or more Baphoniets to tho 
skeptic, if wo want to lure him into 
spintuality ; ho must bo offered somo 
such intermediate to which he can stick 
without compunctions ; it must bo entirely 
in his own hands, and his life and effort 
must not be deemed wasted if he does 
not succeed in obtaming the full goal ; that 
is, ho must bo sure to have made a good 
bargain as against his previous cynicism. 

What are tho intermediates our friend 
may choose to accept with a view to 
exchange his skepticism for spirituality? 
They are chiefly these two— discipline and 
upeksktt. There is no English woid which 
convoys ^tho exact import of tho lattor 
term ; *‘ indifference ” has a kind of 

negative flavour, and "equanimity” does 
not cover tho whole range of what is 
meant by upeksha. Now even in the classical 
literature its meaning varies ; with tho 
Vedanta school of thought, and with most 
Of tho other Barshanas, it is but one of 
the lower rungs of tho ladder to perfection 
ranking approximately with 
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endwnnco '\nd mwiulsutta do'^iro for 
liberation Not so with the Thera Buddhi<?t9 
in tho Pall Canon iipcksi is much tho 
same as or at lea t vury close to the 
end We must take tho ■word in its latter 
settms if it IS to tally vi\ h xvhat tho 
skeptic needs To an extent it convroTtos 
With the Stoic id‘=‘al though wo feel it is 
far more comprehensive a thing than tho 
Stoic anavid ipathy What tho 
Buddha thus styled iip 11 hn can be realized 
by OUT friend moro as vt is obvious 
that its acquisition do s not he without 
the aspirant s individual power — for which 
tho fact that the Thathagata proclaim'Ki 
it stands as a valid voucher 

Next comes discipline which is not to 
bo understood ui the hackneyed sense of 
a hierarchic ob“dienoo discipline means 
solf dieciplino It must be far mote 
intensive with the skeptic than with any 
other adept 

There are no expedients for tho skeptic 
who tries himself as a freshman m tho 
lino The devotee must have a kind of 
disoiplmed routine too hut there is no 
need for rigorous regularity m his case— 
and tho Bfakta will as a rule connivo at 
his own occasional or frequent falls 
referring his conscience to tho famous 
and agreeable dictum of tho weak flesh 
Not so the skeptic Nxd/tiJn— ho cannot 
wait for tho descension of divma help 
and grace which ho has not yot been 
able to boliovo in Whatever course of 
practice ho has taken up Yoja Jnana 
etc ho must bo uucoraprounsing therem 
This appears to be a negative point 
pr seiitmg as it doo* tho greater diflictth,^ 
But tho empiricist wants precisely this and 
being an adventurer of tho spirit he loves 
.0 go the whole hog 


Horo IS tho definition of what wo want 
to regalo our skeptic with 

Spiritual Empiricism is n hfo or lino 
of fully practised endeavour (Sadhajia) 
in which nil such precepts injunction^ 
t'*achmgs and activities as aro incumb'’Dt 
on the normal t e gnostic and b“lie\ ing 
aspirant nro carried out and adhered to 
on a purely empirical basis An outsider 
in this definition is a person who do'’s 
not cherish a prion belief in any of 
thesa precepts injunctions teachings 
and activities 

A few concroto examples will illustrate 
the implications of the statement The 
skeptic who has com“ so far is now 
accepting the instruction of a prec‘'ptOT 
or of ft person h" thinks compatible Now 
the scriptures may ordain that tho Guru 
roust be eonsid-'rod as the Divine Incarnate 
and not as an ordinary human b-'ing i 
though the skeptic cannot yield to this 
demand olhoiwiso hi nay well do so 
empirically It is wrong a hold that such 
an empirical bslief cannot equal the o prion 
conviction of th gnostic in intensity 
experimental psychology and observation 
have found that it can Epistemological 
cnnsi Icration also shows that tho empirical 
belief t-'nds to bs rather Btrongcr than a 
prion acquiescence for tho latter is subject 
to tho concurrence of doubt wh'^rcas this 
olcra-'nt do-'s not come m where boUef is 
a product of deliberate ompirici‘'m 
CItokM psychology u- 3 offu end Taiida 
wore woU aware ot this f-ict It scorns 
doubtful thst l"achors hko PatsntsU or 
‘Pumamndu md on a prton b»hof in 
tho oiistonoo of tho r/wf ro! und thoir 
indwelling detains and st alUs •• avti if 
thoy hud their works hslray s spirit of 
exnct snd factual empiricism No thinking 
man— ho ho an ultra agnostic— will doubt 
Ihosinoenli of that largo group of ancients 
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and moderns who spent their lives in such 
introspective research. 

All further items of a spiritual life for 
the skeptic can then be subsumed under 
this view. Supposing the new SadhaKa is 
an £Bsthctist rather than an intelleotualist 
“a type to be met with frequently in 
modern, sophisticated society — ho may well 
choose some personal Ishtam as the object 
for his meditation instead of the attribute- 
less Reality preferred by his intellectual 
coUcaguo, It really makes no difference, 
as either of the aspects is taken to. 
empirically. Uamakrishna recommended 
his zealous audience to pray for divine love 
with a yearning heart. The tyro in the 
P i^ophy of values may be perturbed 
at the apparent inconsistency, thinkmg it 
0 bo equivalent to mother's paradigmal 
® or to her reluctant offspring, when 
Bho tolls him ho must like the apple, or 
to the young man on courtship who tolls 
^ 0 object of his wooing that she must 
016 him Empirical psychology, however, 
s that the Paramahamsa’s counsel was 
won founded and justiHed for this divine 
070 plus the necessary yearning can bo 
u on the schedule of empirical spirituality^ 
u is daily hfe and encounters, tho 
TTork himself into a new 
^ . -He Will learn to see tho Divine 
0 povilish, making this a point in 
nL Study. Ho will of course 

orgot that ho deals with Satan in 
but he will simultano- 
s r earn to appreciate these practical 

«iamfestations. 

reM ^ endeavour to 

ultimate? Such a failure will 
^ avo a devastating effect upon him. 
^ ® primitive primitive in tho scientific 
en ^ ®an hardly take a complete 

u"! ual breakdown— psychiatric words and 


litoraturo abound in cases of religious 
frustration. Tho skeptic has no apprehen- 
sion, as he does not expect much at tho 
commencement. The Guru^ up to this 
day have been facing the same question 
from their disciples — why is there no 
realization, no darshan, after and despite 
so much effort ? The skeptic will spare 
his Guiu an answer. 

So there are two alternatives for our 
skeptic seeker: if he advances on his' 
spiritual adventure, ho will cease to be a 
skeptic m due course : if ho fails, he will 
at least be no longer a cynic— and will 
turn out to be an asset to society ; for 
what IS more welcome to human community 
than tho increase in tho number of cool- 
headed. broad-minded, and highly disciplined 
individuals, free from bias and superstition ? 
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DEMOCRACY 

PlUl^GIPAI. S. N. 

llJ “OccurieS" Japan Ge-iioTa\ 

I MacA-TthUT vras profosems to t-'ach 
‘ Democracy ‘ to the ' feudal and fascist ' 
national' In Germany too. the 
Americans are planning to build up 
Hitler's land on the 'ound foundations 
of democratic living But those who 
have been to the United StatOb recently 
know very well the kind of democracy 
that is b’=‘tng practised in Undo Sam's 
own home. Anything that appears to ha 
pmgrcs'ive and not m line with tho 
prevailing capitalistic order is at onco 
dubbed as ‘ red and ' Un American,’ and 
tho person or person' concomod aro 
chased by the police relentlessly The 
American Prcbs and the Radio both of 
which arc cntirelv dominated bv tho 
financiers and indvistnahsts, pour out 
(TOm day to day and even from hour to 
hour tho worst type of poison against 
the Soviet regime and give' to the 
Anioncnn public an impreseion that 
Russia is their enemy number one Tho 
military oifLcor'*, who have virtually 
usurped political power in America, are 
always eager to tighten their hold on 
tho masses by circulating from time to 
time frightening 'tones regarding the 
preparations of tho USSR, for tho 
ne\t war. itilitary programmes and 
training have b'-cn cxtenlcd to schools 
and colleges, and even the girls’ high 
schools have not been left out Profes* 
sors in State colleges and univor'ities 
arc being a'ked to sign pledges that 
they wouU discochte from all 
't-ubversu-o' and ‘ un-x\.m''rican ’ actvvi- 
tii's. The slightest puspition in this 
rfgard inevitably means dismissal and 
own impTisonmcnt AVith the exception of 
Dr Hutchins, Chancellor of tho 


IN AMERICA 

JARWAL 

University of Chicago, all other heads 
of Universities heuvo succumbed to this 
constant pressure from the Military 
administration Dr. Hutchins in tho 
courso of his memoTabio Note to tho 
Federal Govemment made it abundantly 
clear that Communism in America could 
be checked not by tho police and tho 
vmihtary but by setting their own house 
in order. If the kind of soil that is 
most fertile for Communists is not 
allowed to develop in tho country, all 
will bo well with America. Otherwise, 
no amount of violent coercion would be 
over successful in stemming the tide of 
Communism m the United States, This 
warning of Chancellor Hutchins will, I 
hope, not go unheeded by Uncle Satn 5 
in fact, other countries including India, 
should ponder seriously over this sound 
advice In a country like the United 
States of America where students and 
professors dare not discuss problems like 
Capitalism and Communism freely even 
in tho class rooms, there must, 
certainly bo something essentially wrong 
with the Eocio-cconomic organisation of 
the Stat" 

In tho social sphere, America’s treat* 
merit towards tho Negroes is, to say 
tho least, barbaric. Although there is 
absolutely no seopo for racial 
discrimination m tho Constitution of tho 
United States, tho coloured people in 
Uncle Sam’s land are "lynched” to this 
day without any fear or shame. During 
our sQven-VfCok stay in America, wo 
could read with profound indignation 
alwut sevonal cases of such murders in 
the Keio York Ttmes. The State bws 
appear to be helpless in tho face of 
this mob fury specially in the Southern 
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States. President Truman's efforts to 
get rid of this uncivilized racial 

inequality have evoked the anger of a 
number of Congressmen of the Southern 
States although they belong to the 
Democratic Party. Thus the President 
has been experiencing considerable 
difficulties in seeing his programme 
through the Congress because several of 
his own party -men have turned against 
him owing to his sympathy for the 
Negroes. The * Jim Crow ' laws in 

America do not allow the coloured people 
to occupy front seats in the trams, 
buses or trains, Negroes cannot ent‘»r 
. the general hotels, restaurants or shops ; 
they cannot use the public halls for 
their meetings. Although officially the 
Universities and colleges are open to all 
citizens of the Unit'd States. Negro 
students 'are compelled .to join only those 
educational institutions which are 
reserved for them. Coloured professors, 
however learned they may be. can 
teach only in the Negro Universities ; 

0 white students have no use for 
their talents and knowledge. Dr. Moidocai 
Johnson, tho distinguished President of 
t 0 Howard University which is a Negro 
institution was in India recently in 
connection with the World Pacifist 
1 ® highly cultured man 
'0 him cannot got entry into State 
mvorsities of America simply because 
horn of , Negro parents. Paul 
oposon, one of the most colobrated 
composers in tho world, was hooted out 
a musical performance in America 
^ ^ months ago. Those disgraceful 
nci onts ' in Undo Sam's own homo 
e 10 the professions of democracy that 
erica is never tired of making to the 
'' ^orld- In all the 'big citms of 


the United States like Chicago and Now 
York, thoro are Negro Colonios which 
are reserved for tho coloured people. 
Negroes are not permitted to reside in 
houses in other parts of these cities 
These Colonios are full of dirt and fiUh 
partly because of tho habits of tho 
Negroes and partly because the Municipal 
authorities do not pay much attention to 
tho sanitation of these neglected par^s. 
I had a chanco of vi'^iting some of 
these Colonies in America ; they reminded 
mo of the ‘ Harijan colonies ' in India 
against which Gandhiji fought so hard 
throughout his life. Untouchability in 
India is, surely, a great ourse ; it is a 
dark blot on our culture and civilization. 
Although it has been made illegal under 
the New Constitution, tho work of tho 
social reformors m India has not' ended 
and cannot and unless the sense of 
untouchability is rooted out from tho 
vory hearts of tho people. In America' 
also, colour discrimination is illegal; 
nonetheless,, it continues to remain a 
shameful commentary on the democratic 
living of tho Americans. 


in tno 


euouomiO 


States has yet to learn that there can 
bo no real political democracy without 
reasonable economic equality. It is true 
that in America every third man has a 
car. But it is also true that the 
disparity in the incomes of tho labour 
class and the rich is staggering. While 
an unskilled wage-earner gets about 
§250 per month, the income of a 
business magnate runs into billions of 
dollars. There are, consequently, " slums " 
even in the New York. Moreover we 
haw also to boar in mind that despite 
all tho wealth that TJnolo Sam is p^nd 
to possess, there are about five million 


A 
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people unemployed in the United States 
Of courae they do not 'stan e b''cause the 
Stnt“ IS legally and morally responsible 
fo- their maint-nanc" But th*- immoral 
and path-tic life that thes- dole eaters 
arc comp-ll-d to lead by vociety is 
mcon«i tent nith the basic principles of 
d^mocracv 

Thus the state of democracy m 
Bnolo Sim s own homo is far from 
salisfaCLOry Infant il is so unsatisfactory 
that a dislmBuishod educationist like the 
lat“ Prof Harold Laski who was malted 
by an Ainarican University had to go 
back aaalhout dsUvenng his address 
simply because the Goa eminent did not 
relish his socialist views Wh-n I hoard 
about this incid-nt I did not believe it 
m the beginning But on making the 
necessary enquiries I found it to bo 
nlsolutely troo 1 know that Prosidont 
■ftuman is awaro of the inip-rfeclions of 
American democraev In the course of his 
niossage to one of the Annual functions of the 
LiWal Parlv in Non lock Truman made 
the follosving significant obsoraalion 

The world today is an arena in 
'vbich the principles of democracy are 
b»ing challenged an! the people of tho 
no-Id are ineasurinr tho performance 
0 the demoeracie, against the promises 
of total, lananism To meet this 
challenge require, the free peopfes 
Iho earth to perfeet the working „f 
inoir ovm democracies 

Speaking „n ih„ oeeasion L„ms 

1 'hT"'' *‘”°™ “nlhor 

rcraarkcfl with Epccial emphasis 

Sometimes the things that „„ 

a much as anything the world I 
t-yol a gool deal ,h,s country; 


our people aro not as attached to 
tolerance and free speech as they 
used to ba Wc have curtailed tho 
freedom to dissent The loyalty tests, 
which are b-ing applied not only in 
Washington but to street cleanors in 
some citi-f? moan that wo suspect 
guilt b-fore any guilt could exist 
There is thS b-ginning of a terror m 
this country and though it is only a 
beginning it is grave and 'ad The 
most sacred heritage of Am«rica is 
freedom and it is a bett-r weapon 
against communism than bombs 

These words of wisdom from one of 
tho distinguished 'ons of Uncle Sam 
deserve tho careful attention of all 
loiors of freedom and d«mocncyl 
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INDIA’S IMPORT CONTROL POLICY 

By prof. V. R. KRISHNA RAO, M.A. LITT. 


I MPORT control was enforced during 
1 tho war to minimise spendings of 
foreign exchange and to utilise the same 
for maximising war effort. - After tho 
cessation of hostilities, thd policy had to 
be continued as an adjunct to the control 
OTcr exports which has been found 
necessary to conserve essential supplies 
for internal needs. But due to tho need 
to curb inflationary trend in prices and 
to relieve shortages, the import control 
policy could not continue to be rigorous. 
A few months after the close of war, 
the control was relaxed to a certain 
extent. There was a further * relaxation 
in tho latter part of 1946, when an 
open general licence which permitted 
importation of certain category of articles 
without lioonces from soft and hard 
ourronoy areas was issued. This policy 
continued throughout the remaining part 
of 194S. 

As a consequence of this liberal policy, 
there was a heavy flow of imports with 
the result that the foreign exchange 
position became precarioub. At the same 
time food situation in the country was 
causing anxiety and there was an 
urgent necessity to import large qiianti' 
ties of foodgrains from abroad. Hence 
lo conserve foreign exhange the 
Government was compelled m May 1949 
^0 cancel the open general licences 
issued earlier In its place another open 
Bcneral licence permitting imports from 
the TJ.K. and the Empire countries was 

issued. 

As the earlier tightening of control 
had not the effect of slackening the 
^rgo flow of non-essential goods, the 
Government had to further restrict 
huports. Pot the licensing period July 
43 


December 1947, imports woro classified 
into (1) goods whoso imports would not be 
permitted at all ; (2) goods of an 

essential character like machinery and 
raw materials which would bo licensed 
freely and (3) goods, imports of which 
would bs regulated on a quota basis or 
on merit. 

Tho effect of this policy was not, 
however, fully reflected in the value of 
imports, mainly ov^ing to the tevalidatten 
of outstanding licences, Further, there 
was a growing deterioration in India's 
dollar position. Under these circumstan- 
ces tho Government of India revised 
their policy for the half year January- 
June 1948. Under this policy 
discrimination regarding sources of India's 
imports was introduced. Imports were 

classified into (1) which would be licensed 
freely from dollar areas; (2) which would 
be licensed freely from non-dollar areas 
and (3) which would not be licensed at 
all. The O.G.L. which was issued in 
the first half year of 1947 was cancelled. 
AU articles not covered by any of the 
above categories were to be subject to 
monetary ceilings. 

By Juno 1948, there was some 

improvement in India's foreign exchange ^ 
position and therefore the Government 

felt K they could liberalise import 
policy to a certain extent. An 

open general licence was issued permitting 
‘imports of a limited number of articles, 
besides capital goods and raw materials 
from tho soft currency areas. As regards 
dollar areas, the policy of strict watch 
continued 

In the first half of 1949 this liberal 
policy continued in respect of soft 
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carte ncy it 'vs In r g'^rd to dollar ar"as 
it was found neccio^ary to restrict imports 
further Many articles which wero 
licensed from this area were prohibited 
or were severely r strict^'d 
This lib ml pol cy led to heavy imports 
and there was a heavy dram on tho 
fo'"oign escharge t ^aarces At the samo 
time export pwrt a ar y to dollar areas 
were falling off with toe result that the 
available fo'e^n exchange was shrinking 
Hence in the latter p vrt of 1949 the 
import control was again tightened The 
op'-n general licence issued in July 1948 
was cancelled and in its place another 
was issued with extmmoly limited 
scope Imports from dollar and 
other hard currency areas were 
further restricted In fact for about 
three months no licences were at all 
issued. Eutther all imports were subject 
to the test of essentiality If this test was 
satisfied the monetary ceiling was fixed 
Each importoT was roquired to show 
evidence that ho could not satisfy 
his requirements from indigenous sources 
Tho devaluation of thorupee m September 
In terms of tho USA. dollar acted as an 
automatic check on imports from that area 
As rupee prices of the dollar goods Iccamo 
higher tho Government decided not to 
import foodgralns from tho USA 
From November 1949 onwards perceptible 
Improvement m India s foreign exchange 
position became evident Exports on 
account of tho devaluation and also duo 
to various steps taken by the Government 
in accordance with tho recommendations 
of the Fxport Promotion Committoo were 
expanding while import*! on tho otner 
hand duo to severe rostnotive policy wero 
dechning The result was from that month 
ndia had a favourable balance of trade 


I c excess of exports over imports This 
position continues even now 
In view of this somewhat easy foreign 
exchange position and also at tho same 
time the urgent need to deielop indu®trieB 
tho Government of India m their import 
policy for January— June 1950 have 
allocated more foreign exchange for 
importation of raw materials hko riw 
silk and yam heavy chemicals raw 
cotton and manufoctured tobacco Capital 
goods and machinery have been given a 
very high degree of pnority India s need 
for adequate quantities of drugs and 
medicines has been recognised by allocation 
of sufficient foreign exchange Newsprint 
has also been given a high degree of 
pnonty In order to discourage frivolous 
applications for import hoenqes a graduated 
scale of fees has b“en levied and no 
application will he considered unless the 
presenb^d fee is paid 

The aim of the import policy dunng 
the current half year January — June 19o0 
IS to balance our foreign exchange budget 
» e to soy imports will ba limited to 
the extent of foreign exchange earnings 
by way of exports and releases from the 
sterling balances 

Recent trends of imports and exports 
show that the Government will be able 
to achieve a baUnco m tho country s 
foreign exchange budget 

The present import control policy is 
indirectly helping industrial development 
of tho country 
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[ Sri Ramana Maharshi, the sago of Arunachala, passed away at the Ashram 
at Tiruvannamalai on the 14th April at tho ago of 71. At the Maha 
Nirvana a large gathering of devotees stood reciting tho Maharshi's famous 
composition "Ramana Malai " as the Saint breathed his last peacefully. 
The body of the Maharshi was placed in Maha Samadhi the next evening, 
amidst moving scones and a vast concourse of sorrowing people. The Maharshi 
was suffering from cancer in his left arm for the last 14 months and 
underwent four major operations. Almost all tho loading exponents of 
allopathy, homoeopathy and Ayurveda who came into close contact with him 
at various times during these days had the highest praise for the way ho 
put up with this painful malady, and his unfailing cheerfulness. They gave 
open expression to the view that none but the Maharshi would have faced 
that disease with such fortitude. Tho passing away of the Maharshi 
removes from the midst of his followmen a figure of the first magnitude in 
the sphere of Hindu religion and spirituality. Tributes to tho Maharshi’s 
mo and example have poured in from all quarters. Many Indian, European 
and American pilgrims have recorded their impressions of Sri Ramana 's 
personality~his wisdom and serenity, his *" habitual gentleness, his 
patience and fortitude and above all the silent but undoubted influence of 
11 presence among us. In his ** A Writer’s Notebook ’’ the 

well-known author W. Somerset Maugham gives this vivid picture of 
on Ramana Maharshi and his healing presence. — ^E d. I. J?. J 


H e was of average height for an 
Indian, of a dark honey colour, with 
olose-cropped white hair.and close-cropped 
white beard. He was not stout, but plump. 
Though he wore nothing but a white 
cm cloth ho looked neat, very clean and 
almost dapper. He walked slowly, leaning 
^ a stick, and ho had a slight limp. 
His mouth was somewhat largo, with 
ickish Ups, and his eyes were neither 
so big nor sO' lustrous as are the eyes 
of most Indians ; the whites were blood- 
ot. Ho boro himself with simplicity 
and at tho same time with dignity. Ho 
was cheerful, smiling, polite ; he did not 
8l»o mo tlio impression of a scholar, but 
mt er of a sweot-natured peasant. Ho 
cnme into the room in which I was lying 
^ pallet bed, followed by two 
I ree disciples, and after a few words 
cordial greeting seated himself, I was 
0 very well, having fainted a little 
^0 before, and he sat close to me. It 
was because he had -been told that I 


was not well enough to go to tho hall in 
which ho ordinarily sat that he came to 
tho little room into whicH I had been carried. 
PECULIAR GAZE 


Alter the nrst few moments he ceased 
to look at me and with a sidelong stare 
of a peculiar fixity gazed as it were over 
my shoulder. His body was absolutely still, 
but one of his feet tapped now and then 
a little on tho floor. He remained thus 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour, and 
they told me afterwards that" he was 
concentrating in meditation on me. Then 
he broke off and asked mo whether I 
wished to say anything to.him or to ask 
him any questions. I was feeling weak 
and ill and said so, whereupon he smiled 
and said: "Silence also is conversation." 

'Ho turned his head away again sUghtly 
and resumed his concentrated meditation 
looking as it were over my shoulder Ho 
remained like this for perhaps another 
quarter of an hour, no one saying a 
word, tho other persons in the room with 
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thoir ojes luot d on him ind thon tol 
up houod smiled ii fnrcntll al 1 slowly 
le-iiimK on his Ktich follow 1 by his 
di'Oiplts hmped out of tho room 
I'i'^LT nuTcn 

I <lont kno^ whether it wn«i th -p ult 
of the rest or of tho Yogis mcd.lnion 
but I folt ver> much better u 1 a 
Mtlo later I ..at nto the k.II .here 

•s a long bare room fitly ( , 

rtould Ihinl rnd abo it half 
There are windows ,11 round t bat Iho 
overhanging roof dims ih b,h, 

Yjeatonalowdisonafgor sam 

and m front of hin was . 

>" -tuch inoonso was burning L ;'" 
™s agreoablo to the „„ tnls Nol "d 

=:irVeTithfr“^^ 

inclination of tho head a„d '' ? 
n disciple to lake it away 
hindly for a Uttle to tho 1 

‘hsa with another huL 
Iho head signified to them 

-lo withdraw Th 

themselves again . a ’’ Woslvated 

among tho rest of if r™* 
tho Yogi b-oam, abslrLt'r'''"' 

“ Wtle shiver seemed 1 “ "'"'itation 

all who wore thoro and 1 '’^"1 ‘a™"* 
of tho h'ill tiptoed out 

7 >, LANTASTIC nUMOURS 
I hoard later that my t, , 

eiven rise to fanlast.e '’“•‘"B had 
”«w. of '^nurs Tho 

various parts of India Tf ™‘ ""'v 

" - “-"‘brsort 


tho awe th it ovfrcfttnn ino at tho pre; 
P«'ct of Koinp: into the proRoneo of the 
holy man Others Piilthat hiR intlmnc'* 
acting on mo 1 foro ever I paw him 
had cau'cd mo to ho ript for sosorol 
mmulos into the infinjt'' Wh« n I wap 
ORked nliout it 1 . m cont-'nt to Fmilc 
and shrug m> Rhonlderi In point 
of fact that was neither th'‘ first 

nor tho last tiino I have fainted. 

Doctors tell mo it is due to an irritability 
of tho solar plexus which prc<!Sf.s mv 
diaphragm against my heart and ono 
day tho pressure will contmuo a littlo 
too long Ono fools unwell for a few 
minutes and then ono knows nothing 
moro till ono r'‘gams consciousness— if 
ono docs 




The Bhakti School of Indian Thought 

Br PROr 3 RAMASWAMI, MA 


N early thirty ye'irs ago, Dr Surondra- 
nath Das Gupta, then Principal of 
tho Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
set himself a task so enormous that it 
could be quite fittingly called colossal 
It -was nothmg less than tho task of 
v?Titmg all by himself, a coraplote and 
authoritative History of Indian Philosophy 
It "was designed to be a "work in seven 
volumes It was to bo as was only proper* 
based on an entirely fresh and first hand 
survey and study, which Dr Das Gupta 
was umquely qualified to undertake as 
one of tho country's foremost Sanskrit 
scholars, of all tho available Sanskrit 
^Qurcos and texts, in print and in manus- 
cript, bearing on ovory phaso of Indian 
thought from its beginnings in remote 
wtiquity. The sheer magnitude of tho 
task, as Dr Das Gupta originally envisaged 
1 1 was so appalling as to make many 
wonder whether apart from all other 
considerations a single scholar could 
P yaically bear so enormous a burden 
ore Was besides some questionmg m 
^mo quarters of the desirability of a 
istory of Indian Philosophy, on tho scale 
Contemplated being undertaken exclusively 
® c single scholar whose personal philo- 
Bophical predilections might so easily 
predispose him in favour of one or other 
y tho various schools of ancient Indian 
ought It -Was felt by “ome that the 
8 andard History of Indian Philosophy 
8 ould bo the work of a team of scholars 
®oc in a measure a learned and authontati\ e 
exponent of a particular system who 
^ou d nevertholoss bring a kind of catholic 
to bear on tho whole Apart from 


PaiLosornY Bj Suiendrsnath 
uSversT IV-Iaduv» riural.sni C«mbndgo 

^ Co AqeQta m ladia, Macmillan 

^ Utd 'Pncft 50 6h 


those doubts and questionings, there wore 
difficulties of other kinds Dr. Das Gupta's 
ambitious project of a first hand re survey 
of original manuscripts seemed, to some, 
destined to shipwreck on tho rocks of 
finance as well as tho chaotically scattered 
unorganized and ill-preserved condition of 
such manuscripts as actually had survived 
the ravages of man insect and time And, 
for a wonder no university m India seoraed 
to be sponsoring tho project It was a 
sad commentary on the conditions in which 
scholars hko Bhandarkar Ganganath Jha. 




uupul xvaanaKrisnnan and Hinyanna 
laboured that no university or govommental 
authority camo forward to organize or 
finance a scheme which was so obviously 
sound and worth tho while of tho 

country (Incidentally wo find today mad- 
cap extravagance characterizing the 

organization of schemes like the History 
of India, History of Indian Thought and 
the History of the Freedom Movement m 
India Lakhs of rup-es are presumably 
to go down the dram in addition to the 
tens of thousands that have already been 
consumed away m travelling allowances 
to the depressing brood of elderly careerists 
who now haunt the corridors of the 
S-cretariat at Delhi on some pretext or 
other) But Dr Das Gupta’s courage 
resource and faith proved indomitable' 
With a persistence and devotion to learmng 
matched in modern times by but a very 
few m India, Dr Das Gupta went forward 
wth his scheme And from afar 

Cambridge University came up to sponsor 
the great work and to afford the great 
scholar and pioneer many other faciht.es 
m the execution of his self-ohosen but 
overwhelmingly huge task It ‘ 

ultogether magnificent gesture ‘ Jm on: 
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Dr. Das Gupta has very skilfully 
disentangled the doctrinal from the story 
element in this intricately interwoven strand 
The very detailed examination of the 
evolution of the meaning of the word 
Dharma in this section is. most 
illuminating 

But the ptpce do rest^^anre of the 
volume IS unquestionably the extra- 
ordinarily elaborate and clear account 
given m six well designed chapters, of 
the philosophy of Sn Madhva and of his 
groat followers, Jayatirtha and Vyasa- 
tirtha Work m the critical study of the 
duahstio position has not been till recently 
w j? adequate to ita merits 

^eedless to say, Advaita has tended to 
row all its rival metaphysical systems 
mto the shade.* mainly as a result of 
f tremendous force of the personality 
« Its greatest exponent Sankara And 
he matchless brilliance and fascination 
ot the Advaita dialectics, the sheer 
Wlectual courage and vigour and 
source of practically all the great 
«Positors in the Advaita side of the 
n debate have obscured the some- 
what less sparklmgly brilliant dialectics 
the Madhva school But Prof 
asenapp of Germany and Dr B 
a^raja Sarma of Madras (m his ‘Reign 
6a ism in Indian philosophy') have 
extremely important contnbu- 
ns 0 the literature of Dvaita and 
6 s ature of Sn Madhva stands more 
ear y revealed today than ever before 
If Gupta's section on 

a va IS occupied with an account of 
Tfllli if also occasionally 

in cantankerous and caustic essays 
a, station of Sn Madhva his followers 
ct seemed to them the atheistic 
1 almost nihilist position of Sankara 


and his school The account is perhaps 
a httlo too detailed or rather tho choico 
of details is loss under control than ono 
would have hkod But tho instnictivo 
and elaborate contrast Dr. Das Gupta 
draws between tho two opposed . schools 
13 a Sno example of the historical and 
comparativo method which Dr Das Gupta 
employs with so much success Perhaps 
Dr Das Gupta shows heroin more than a 
trace of that imperfect sympathy with 
Sankara and the Advaita standpoint which 
one noted with some surprise m the 
earlier volumes dealing with the Advaita 
Vodanta itself But he nevertheless hnngs 
to bear on this continuing debate a 
mastery of detail and a vigour of 
expression and a precision m statement 
which alas are fast dying out in modem 
Indian scholarship 1 His treatment is 
marked by a sobriety, a restramt an' 
objectivity which are by no means 
conspicuous m the debating manners of 
some of tho partisans of either schools 
of an earlier day and which seem to be 
despised as irrelevant by modern 
champions of tho dualist position 
Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha. as Dr. Das 
Gupta shows, exhibit uncommon sublloty- 
and dialectical resource and indeed go 
far to make us realize "the strength 
and unoompromismg impressiveness of 
the dualist position " But it would be an 
error to regard the dialectics of the 
Madhva school as representing the high 
water mark of Indian achievement m this 
field or as m any degree overshadowing 
the achievement of that master of 
dialectics, that prince of logicians 
great Sankara ’ 


Dr Das Gupta has throughout resell, t i 
avoided instituting anv .. "cutely 


instituting any ^ 

between Indian and -Western 

^lyscenis of 
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thought however invitingly smiilarto mo 
mother some of them might hive 
seemed We admit that there is a grave 
nsh 0 facile and fallaciens cmnrsions 
mlo forced and misleading comparisons 

thlt Tn ““I' so further and concede Precisnn a sheer '"barenM“"”“* 
that the nnqnaliOed us« of t chmeal “““ntain tops Ho dwm i ‘’’® 

t"rms and concepts of an ah™ e ' doesn t achimo the o es * n™ 

m the erposition^f fndian thorghtTotH 
savour in some degree of a cons .„us„ess 
of natu e inad«quaoyand inferionty But it 
cannot b« denied that there 

s1c\“'compm"t'rstud‘v'''’ "'““h 

proper dfsc"mma4‘n'\ff3s"1?' 
measure a ple-^sum -hUrT *V 
mro and powerfur for LS'' 
hut ohscrvingly distil it we 

often yields nch cudenc of the “ 

oneness of all mankmr of 'it “'tiraate 
0 our higher nTros nh°ch iat*°““*‘ 
all fipirituallT ahin -I 
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of niisc°ella™ems hwi»re of’ra““'‘P’‘“‘^ 
geography and the Tl I * 2 “ climate 
maternEfactors 

''P“cml meiit of Dr Dt n the 

a-ns at and mvamblv ach 
precisian a tshecr ^ rugged 

mountain tops Ho 

doesnt achieve tha o ^ud 

and pur Iv hfoyarr ^ exquisite 

Ridhaknshnnn s rife to 

rhilosphy a dJtinol r all . 1 ,°" 
doesnt compress , °'™ He 

Prof Hiriyanna doo«: tTo if Parto as 

D/"Da'°G ',p'tron''an 0^?"°*^“'’^ 

...aacs to oompl'cL®' Sf greaft” , 

sinderod apart Tk' ' ‘ himself and ‘hsk ho 

P^us far ivith suoh’IdeSr'alid-d-fe^ 


I 

/ 

\ 


'KP- 


'^r 
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Problems 


India Revisited : Indo-Pak 

CWono. PIblden 

«V“:;„'’S‘e IZ ‘-e ro„„.a«o„. 

impressions in a tail? « years to renew old j Ipdia Jasfc winter 
IFTEEN j-eara ago I - artiole.-EA /.« l' 


■aeas on their ■eoMon'aro 
“S” I went (o i„ai„ 
‘">'3 M broaT j“'>- India 

“onrale the |- °'^’ “°''° 

""''ae started in R commercial 

had failed, p^.tlv ™ 

““ ‘ho Qov 7 " “3 P'-‘-8on« 

'■0‘ maicK.-!! “™'”‘ --'-a dealers, 

tbe Vielr , „ T ‘“'"a between 

^aoided that Tndi 

>’;-,»-.reot.re 
mther a vaeni. - ' oeoiMon was 

“hoot the eitent ortb 
‘he sUlt, tbe l»n “’'“‘a™' ‘he cost, 

othe'rtth'rbS i^ 

'“"“sh that one reckoned 

KoBlaod to sts“^he a 'f 
!T -“‘ab, and ran it! 

I ioroped at it, of 
Pioneerioe jobs are 
only tho finished 
. repelieotly 


on me, and 
aaaaae, beeaose 

a'wajs fo„. jj 

"“"a which 

d'eappointioB. 

‘° nolbioB aboTt d'-'”'' ^ ’‘"a'' 

L""“ ‘hat .he''’“"'"' ' '3'« not 

“''“ah Raj n '^“aa““orats of the 
’’“Old male 'me fehT, ‘’''arytbio„ new. 
“"’“rd and every „ '''3'“ Pn‘ 

"“'“0 that “Pant. Nor did 

part and n Iimadeaeting, 

"a"'” h. sos! Tr “a British Ba! 
’aa-n natmliT 
aaopie w!! it ‘a ‘ha 

‘a rooeb. As . * ‘”°a‘ desirable 

hompinp my^^Vl’-'a ^ apent 
B my head into several 


onmmariaed m th,^' .=, 

_ m this article Bil. I ni 

onTtLs ^‘ane w„ 

In the end t sll ““"'arec 

‘ho sob-continent built 
laa it to be adnpted f!r 'w„'“ 

-‘ho very negation of ail " .‘’‘“‘’““““'la 
castine ehonid be r ! hroad- 

aadlj, with a ’toona ’“‘her 

eolf-government, a fory ^ ^"’’'“a 
odministration and a i,r„"!’“'°®‘ ^'■'‘'ah 
for Mabatmo Gandhi r ° "dmiralion 

hook, which nobody' read '""‘a a 

‘hmgs. And when rlT ’ .“‘’°a‘ ‘hose 

oame in mg instead '!f '°'*®Pa“deDoe 
hove come, m loss, I f.,. ' “ ohonld 

’’»o largely to blame for wh!! 

i hare tnirde tbi« ir,t. ^ ' ocoarred. 

,I ^on. helievo“lnlf-“a.a hecanse 
objectivity." Every nb nailed 

-aath his salt L! " '’“‘or 

ossooiations and desires "“"'’'aao and 

TOO may jodge for that ' 

tbwgs nr« io T h ^ ^hose 

)-nn a brfef okotob of 7! “'’a 

went back to Pakistan .a^d TT 
‘on rears away from them. “ ““ar 

^ atDsira op cospoict 
Orlainly I myselFhad no not' 

I retnroed there, of tbe ” “"‘'a”, niili, ' 

^onsion Which exista between i!",- ‘‘’a 
Pohmlan. On either side of lb ""'I 
wavering line drawn by 1 .7 “aango 
soparale India from pa"',' Hadoliffe 
which no railway crossesi-tb ''no 

aaamlod by argnmenfe and b”' "'“''‘“f is ' 
O™- ‘hot the other 

h’' >8 nnft 
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only wrong bat ambolimlly wrong nnd 
mischievooB to boot 

Tbo conflict between India nnd Pakistan 
springs from fonr main canses Pirat 
and foremost thero la the siolently 
different attitode of each country towards 
partition The Hiodn feels that India 
never shoold have been diviled and 
cansciously or nnconseionely wants the 
division obliterated He feels this Brat 
because ho bslieves that the Hindns bj 
virtue of long tennro and in spite of 
conqnest have a prescriptive right to 
inhabit and rnlo an undivided India 
And this claim maj be pat forward i„ 
varions ways the cstreme R ght as 
rpresented by the Hindn Mabasabba and 
the K S S will threaten the eieotnal 
reoonqnest or rcabsorption of Pakistan 
the gentle reasonable Oongresanien will 

speak of the pity of Part tmo the 
ooniliets It ha. engendered „„a th! 
nnreasnnahlene.s of Moslim, 

Bat this atl.tnde hoverer plane.bl. 
t may eonnd is really based oo the 
feet that m an ondiv.ded I„d,a the 
Hindu, would ootnnmhsr the ajo.lims by 
three to one and it „ eiaetlj for tbil 
reason that the Mnslims „[ 
tvantsd Partition and .tiek t„ ,t 
grim death 

TOC ruFsa 

In the light of these widely d,B„ . 
attitudes to the aotoal diri.ion of tb! 
oeontry other attitude, boeo-ne cl, ‘ 

The tone ct the Indian P,e„ and cf iH'"’ 
leaders tends to b, a htti, 

aweetls reasonable but neve, thele' oh 
and ratbcr conec oosly self „gbl, 
tone o, .be Pakistan Press td fak f ' 
leadsrs tends to be resenlfnl . ^ 

somolimes aggressive The ""‘i 

Qoarrel over 


mo non ucralnatlon nf tho rnpeo bj Pakistan 
or over its devalnalion bj India had ila 
roots not so mncb in the effect on trade as 
in tie Pakistani preening of eelf enfllcienc) 
and therefore of tho sntcces of Partition— 
and tho feeling of ootrage in India not onli 
nhoot the snece.s hot also ahont thi 
impertioence of Pakistan in taking enoh , 
decision In clinging to Kashmir India 

wanta to weaken Partition ,n claiming ,t 
Pakistan wants to make Partition 

HCFUGEES dr 5IV8SACPIS 
The second cause of animosity i, the 

ffr' -tLr has h* = 

) .that has been engendered on Ihia 
i99Qe I cerlftiolj did not ® 

of twelve million people from th 

-v:r:rL£-3-: 

impossible to arrive at any e.acl c 

^"•-:::e:frvr::‘::ht‘’r" 

refogees in either ooootry i, a w “ 

drags at the ecooom, aod Z"''' 

"tabilit, of both Governments The 
‘"'■’■’"‘I’ iPmpsnsation is so v‘‘“r 
comple, that it might ih. . ‘ 

<i»id to ratg, ’■'""‘'“"I- “‘least 
goodwill of the humh^T 

”P to th, estimated vf^ iT 
the Taj Mahal or tho build '“f 

Meihwhile some ten or'^T"’" 
people feel noslalgm ahont tho h’’” 
bars left rosenlfm at th '* ‘’’'f 

boo taken them over and !r f 
‘beir own Government dees n't 
them with a new P„„di.e fh, 

»n to the C ties— n^ik t. 

“"'“■i *">" double Karachi 
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however elowly and painfallj to a hotter 
and freer world Whatever tho tronbles 
of to day nobody wants to put the clock 
back And in both conotries it seemed 
to me the prestige of England and the 
English etand higher than ever before 
Von may hear grnmbles and indeed yon 
do — Pakistanis will tell von that Eoglaod 
favours India and Indians wi 1 till jou 
that she favonra Pakistan — and there may 
be rnraoura of American loan® or of 
approaches to Soviet Rosaia but in epite 
of all that the long tradition of the 
British connection and the hood of the 
English language roruain iirro at liast 
for the present 


SO cnascr oi nan 

In epUo of all that I have eaid I do 
not believe for one instant that there 
IB anj rhancp whatever of n war betweefi 
India and ^Pakistan At times all the 
bluff and blasler almost icrsimde one 
that it 19 possible bet in actual fact 
both Governments are perfectly n vare 
that war would ruin them both wi boot 
eolving an)lhing Pakistani knows on 
the one hand that in anj conflict even 
thoush ever} Pakistani fousht to the last 
ditch East Bcn^nl would instantlj be lost 
and with It would go the jato trade 
richer of her a«.ets sbo 1 nows too 
that India spcnling cver> >par twice ns 
mnch as Pakistan can afford on arma 
mnnts is growing daily the elrooger 
India on the other band knows that 
any war wonH be a fatal dram on her 
rather low resources and that a confl pI 
with Pakistan csppciall) with fh ♦ 

mconcln.,™ „„a ■> 

‘i'" " ■ w.e:; 

‘I*'- ni'- n, 01 tiiio 
' f* bo it 


that with 

reKt ODs aill 


’ beltei 


Tho two conntries cannot for ever 
cootiQue to sever trade relations and 
even to cut railway communications 
Moreover it is of course enormously to 
tho interest of both countries to live on 
terms of friendship the tide of 
communism flowing from China is along 
a Bofficient incentive to that Therefore 
ntthongh at the moment the picture is 
dark there is at least a chance that it 
will grow lighter and I for one am 
inclined to believe that England if it 
had a vigorous Commonwealth policy 
coold do more than she is doing to make 
it lighter still 


i 



S'nld’r V! 

for n ew 

vncrB^pl It is 

»«o aIpUbo“ h. 

oqiaro m->l f> * Poparntc 

'‘b 11 lo ^ fof tl 0 
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A TALK WITH LASKI 


By db. p. e. dastoor 


■: 0 ;- 


[The passinB of Prof, Harold J. Laaki removos a virile thinker and a poworfni exponent 
of flemooratio thooeht. The Protcaaor waa a ercat friend of India and had done mnoh 
oanae in Eng’and when that canse badly needed eupport. Interviewed 
by i)r. P. B. Daatoor aboard the Atlantic liner Queen Mary in'lOlS the profesaor 
‘o "““b yery eurprieing views on India and Pakistan and their 
leaders. Indeed candonr and conrago were his strnng points and his downright 
opinions always expressed without reserve or eqnivooation not seldom landed him 
nretnrdi'^a'"’'? colleagnes in the Labonr heirarohy. In the context of 

pre'ient day developmenta thia article provides intereating reading. Ed. I, R] 


I ^ yvas on board the Atlantio liner 
- Qoeen Mary " that I interviewed Prof 
Harold J. Xaski. 

I was crossing over from New York to 
Sonthamplon in May 1048 and tor want 
of anything better to do I, scanned tbe 
passengerdist at the Parser’s office, I came 
npon. Professor and Mrs. Harold J. Laski 
The opportnnity of meeting tbe great 
Socialist intelleotoal and political tbiokor, 
thoone-time Chairman of the British Laboor 
Partj', the woild-tamoos anthor of " A 
Grammar of Politics, " “Liberty in the 
Modern State.’’ ’’ Democracy in Crisis’’ 
and nnmerons other stimolatiog political 
studies, was too good to he missed I 
immediately sat down and wrote asking 
for an appointment. Wonld, I, ,he wrote 
back, meet him in the Second Class Smoking 
Boom at five o’clock on the tenth ? 

At that hour the smoking room was 
deserted, except for a solitary passenger 
corled op in a sofa and engrossed in a 
ook. As I approached him, ha looked up 
om^ his book with tbe air of a mao who 
erishes his privacy hot wbeo, recogoiaing 
e featores, 1 announced myself to him, 

0 smiled and beckooed me to a seat. 
Un didn’t rise or oven offer his hand, but 
none the less friendly on 
“ account. I immediately realised that 
0 was one ot thoso retiring, shy intelleotnala 
0 ate so preooenpied mentally that 


they forget the language of the bodyr 
There ho remained seated, almost swallowed 
op in the sofa, a small-blaok. haired, neatly 
dressed reclnse in glasses. 

And presently he talked. He talked for 
over an hour, and he talked all the time 
with the assnranoe— 1 had almost said, the 
oooksnreness of tbe specialist who knows 
his opinions most be reokonod .with, I 
didn’t seem to trouble him, when tor 
instance, ho was foretelling the shape ot 
things to oome that he might, after all 
bo proved wrong as, indeed, ho has been 
in one or two of bis prophecies on this 
occasion. He was conscions of his dedno- 
tions being logical and of his political 
philosophy and aoomon boing sonnd • no 
donbts therefore seemed to assail him He 
opoke with the conadence ot one who is 
sore he knows all the answers and, one 
18 tempted to add, expects to be asked them 

The strange contrast thus revealed 
between the shyness ot the person and 
the assertiveness ot tho thinker is the 
strongest impression I carried away from 
oor meeting. ' 

VIEWS ON KASHMin 

Naturally we talked most about India 
and, as wo were both retorning from a 
sojourn in the Onited States, abont men 
and matters American. 

The niadu-Muslim gucstion, tho fnf„ 
or Indo-Pakistan relations, the 
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of India ns a Dominion witbio the Common 
wealth — I plied him with qnestionR refardinc 
these What I began did he think jbont 
this Pakistan business ? Prof Lasl i e answer 
was in two parts 

First as to Ur Jinnab he bad — and he 
expressed himself qnite plainlj— no oeo for 
him When I protested that eren his 
worst enemies in India acknowledged that 
he was incorroptiblc and a man of oa 
impeachable personal integritp the Professor e 
answer was Maj be he could not bebonght 
with money but he was vulnerable id 
bis vanit} 

And then na to the Pokiitaolhal Jiniiah 
had aucceeded in eettioR np Sooner or 
later he eald Pakistan moat seek 
federation vrilh India 

The mention of Paki.tan a union irilb 
India inerilablj brought op the qucstioo 
of Kashmir Do ion think I asked 
that when a plsbiecue is held Kashmir 
will vole Itself into India? No it will 
not he replied wilhoot the elightcst 
besitalioo liememher what happened 
when they held a plebiscite in the 
Saar Valley 

CONTEMPT lOR TRINCFa 
Kashmir Inrned his Ihonghts to the 
Indian Princes a. he had known them I 
was not aorprised that stannch .oo,.„at 
hat he was he had nothiog but contempt 
for the wdiolo Prineelj order Dot h 
bete non was a particular ver\ nn«.r, r'! 
ruler who shall be nameless fieferring'^ to 
him he said I once asked hia Diwn 
Sir how ho could bring himself u 
8uch a miserablo master aai the 
reply 1 got was If I a, " ; 
worse than myself will somebody 

Then recalling his contact with a„ in 
o-lhs toteolate „ 


eecood Hound Tiblo Conference he 
diacloaed that he had been engaged by 
that Unler to frame ii conslltntion for 
hie State and was ehocked to discover 
from tho facts and figures placed before 
Iiim for tho purpo-e that while this 
State spent Ka TuOOOO on tho heirs 
wedding It apa„t ^ 

Rs I 1000 on Edncation' And he 
conolndcd tVhen I had prepared raj 
draft and when diacussion on it began 
Hia nighnesa at Brat had to have /mime 
corpus caplaned to him and then would 
DATo nooe of it 

Prof Laski continued to reminisoencc 

ic' ““ '^1'’ that soma 

hooaans 0 , msians-aorne of them 
hikbl, placed today-have been 
y„“r 2 'J''’b”AMenon 

your present Hicb 

Ifonee, them ^rhr':";^;; 

b«Vprrilrgea1f.eaL"'““’'°°"“ ' 
"ran:: - rr," 

Commoowcallh I brI British 

^aa any tSu 

that Britain wn m rumour 

Commonwealth teforo’the"'” a"’ 

Ho replied No n 

‘bo British Crow ” 

^=™»»aed „t a Don. "I" . was 

which seemed to Present and 

seotnneot bo ,ii.i to Indian 

prevent loam fro ‘‘ 'bonid 

Commonwealth inT m the 

*'«" State wa, H-b 

"OS charged with ' a'"***’''*''"’ bo 
■oooplablo term than "“''"‘”8 “ noro 
told by Arthur c ^Biance he was 
“llcgianca as was Ibat ancli 

Stains was nnthing PPoi'o'on 

“ore than a political 
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ana historical fiction. In ady caso. ho 
aSaed, it was adrisable for India to 

remain in tho Commonwealth till snob 
timo ns she settled the major poinlo of 
difference between herself and Pakistan 

and was able to work out common 

schemes of defence with her sister 
DominloD. 

One last gnestion about India. What 

"ere, m his opinion, India’s immediate 
problems? His answer was rather 
noeipeoled: " Administratire inefficiency 
and encroachment by the Clni Servants.” 

I cannot now recall in what contest 
he made another, oven more snrprisinc 
observation: perhaps it was in relation 
^ tho commnnal conflicls in the coontry. 

owever, he gave it as his opinion that 
what India needed was a larger nnmbor 
0 ' atheists ' 

TEDaiAN DOCTRINE ffirsKS D K. 

We switched over to America. I 
"assested that tho Tromao Doctrine was 
ealcniated to' sabotage the UNO. Ho 
“Sreed adding that, in spite 'of there 
eiog tho D. N. maohioery tor rehabilita- 
tine Enrope, the D.S A. had even in this 
direction^ ehosen to set np its own 

organisation. Nor, be added, was American 
■Bpcrialism’ a new thing. It waa 

oreshadowed as far back as Jefferson’s 
es with his vision of America’s 
ani est Destiny. The Spanish War, the 
rlTf “'O present 

Iceland ° wartime bases in 
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all pointers 


ID the same 


^‘rectioD. 

nn obviaos that the Professor was 

aL" Sam. He preseotlr 


^‘Saissed Ihn A . 
bat “ • American Constitntioo 


Pohti.°? “'Shteenth-oenlnry one. As for 
■’“ht.cal parties m the D.S.A., the two 


for 


national parties really fnnotioned as rival 
parties only during election year, and 
then too largely between June and 
November of that jear. For the rest 
there were in reality as many parties ns 
there were Stales in tho Doioo. They 
may^ boast too, he continued, of egnni 
political opportunities for all parties ; hot 
when nadio time had to bo' fought at 
a considerable price, a price which a 
Bepnblican candidate oonld afford but not ' 
hia Socialist rival it coold not be 
maintained that egoality of opportunity 
Old in fact) exist. 


Wo discussed the rival candidalo’s 
proapccts in tha coming presidential Bleotion. 
Brof task, eapressed the opinion that 
Senator VandenbDrg bad n bettor chance 
of boiog elected than anybody else. “In 
any case”, he affirmed, all precedent 
points to a Eepnblican victory." 'What 

that he woDid get aoytbing from 7 to 
10 mihon votes, an expression of tho 
dissatisfaction of the common man with 
the programmes of both the major 


Hs had mony things In sav .a i. 
President Truman, not one : 
however, even remotely complimentary' 

tb t a a w”®' ® ™ evinced 

that had Hossevelt realised at Ihe r 

Of his iast re-siectlon that ho J'™ 
dying man. he would never have . • 

Trnman Yice-President. Dnfort„‘’°T‘r' ' 
however, (he possibility of death 
hio. daring his last term of oL 
not trouble the President "la 
letter from tha President himselt“''\! 
declared. ’ „s evidence of this 7 a ^ 
was written onfy two days a , “ 

I have too Mrs. Bo^r^.':: 
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assnranco that Truman woutO rorer have 
been Ins choice had ho felt that ho woold 
die shortlj Nor was proBident Trnman 
himselt without a conacioupnese of having 
had presiiJontinl ereatnena thrust npon him 
Has ho not nstca Prof Laahi boon 
reported as eariHB At first I was terriCed 
hr the job of boine President but not 
I m used to ifc 

Altogether Trotnan was in the Professor a 
opinion a very andistiogoiehea man And 
the danger was he might lead hia conotry 
to rn n with his narrowness of oottook 
and his inordinate awareness of his country s 
strength Take this as an illnstration he 
sa d A friend of mine once suggested to 
Truman that it would be a wooderfil 
gestoro if the Proaidenfc of the United 
States one dayqmetlj flew over to Moscow 
aod let it be annouaced later that he had 
gone there in search of peace The reply 
ray tiiend got was Why shcold I go to 
Stalin ? Let him come to me We are 
the most powerfol nation m the world 
everybody musk como to us 

Polio viog up this matter of Americas 
relations with Russia Prof Lask. observed 
that the Amerioaosl hud no idea of what 
war with Russia would really entail Not 
even their military experts seemed to know 
what exactly it would mean He bad 
recently asked one of these experts if it 
was realised that oven assuming that America 
won such a war it would need some seven 
million men to occupy Russia and mtlhone 
raoro to put down guerilla warfare More 
over he continued if the Americans 
count on Dntain for help they are likely 
to be disappointed for the workers to 
Britain wonll possibly refuse to have 
ftn> thing to do with the war and would in 
U''* resort to paralysing stril ea all over 
country 


ASirniCAN EDUCATION CniTICIfiFD 
Prof Iiaski W113 returning hcmie after 
aelivcriug a eetiee nf Icoliiree at Roneevelt 
College Chicago ivhieh bo parentlioticallr 
romarkes was the nnij collogo bo know 
"0 discriminat nn was 
praotmod between Negroes and TVhile.i 

wbeth 

tholbf ,"r ’ ' »" 

eipeolcd he was ven critical „r ,t „,on 

“::h"rno:::u::r:rr“ 

America loform.t is onooTentiMlilh 
education But he d d 

poor m Americs fr 
hr American scholar. 1 eg„,”’ 

mlh their apparatus would carry l “7 

but tho Idea, tbemselves were a 7 
in European ramds 

He was speaking of tha a > 
of getting knowledge frot ^ 
books aod digests when Mrs 
appeared on tbo scene Sho n i* 

carry him to hear tho 

broadcast That ended ®^eniDg news 

mlerviow Prof t,,,,,, 7 ‘"lotesting 

«o<I Mliuglo boorousod 'cHh 

room accompanied by h,., emoking 

* uis Wife 

1 remaned where I 

adequate notes of our m ^ ^ “p^o 

''CQversaticn 

Ti - « rainy Da\ 

r Toioiiii,, , ^“”»«nowrt 

ntivil the m„„,, at Ih, 1 '<1 tho ^ 



WORDSWORTH : THE POET OF NATURE. 


By AUGUSTUS MUIR 


— to : 


'“’T Wordworthl-elievcd 

c.n,™p...!o„. On, cnn “f J aS"‘’Xt Sf 

.... Therefore am I slill 
A lover of the meodows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth. 


Wordaworth, one of the 
V ^greatest Engliah poeta, extolled the 
m ho foond in Natnra end the aimplieitiea 
of life. Ho paid homage to what ho called 
the lorelmess and wonder of the world”, 
and enah'cd olhera to look .with a freah 
W npon overjday thinga. In reading 
Wordsworth, wo are aniekened every now 
and then with a quiet thrill which comes 
of a new vision of somethiog we bad 
logarded as commonplace. 
Wordsworth took speclai delight in tbs 
eantj of Nntoro as it was manifested in 
toral scenes and in the quiet lives of country 
people, pearly all hir own life was lived 
'0 the heart of the conntryside, and one 
Of his groat loves was for that part of 
England where ho was born in 1770 and 
where ho epent hie boyhood. This was 
0 Lake District in the north-west corner 
n the coontry, famous for the exquisite 
eaiitj of its scenery — for the arasi-iop effects 
oust and sooshino roond its moontaio- 
PS and the noforgettablo splendonr of 
lakes both io tho placid daje of summer 
nd in the wild grandeur of winter tempests. 
William Wordsworth know those uplands 
dales in all their moods, and they 
wove themselves into the very fabric of 
*s^ being. After leaving Cambridge 
. '’Wersitj and eponding a year travelling 
he retnrned to tho Lake District 
th reached the age of 30, and spent 

® remainder - of his days among bis 
PPloved mountains. 

45 


LIFE'S WOKK 

At an early ago ho had decided that 
poetry was to bo his life's work. He had 
little money, and was obliged to live in 
the most frugal way; hot to sacrifloe 
luxuries meant nothing to him so long 
as he conid devote all his energy to poetry. 
His placid life was only interrupted by 
occasional jonrneye, perhaps tho most notable 
being a lour in ScptlaDd with his sister. 
Dorothy Wordsworth devoted her life to 
him. and even his mariiage in 1803 did not 
caver their close and tender companionship 
Dorothy's own story of tbs tour is not 
only on interesting travel-book, bnt is one 
of the most vninable things ever written 
about Wordsworth himself. It reveale, for 
example, how fliisot was his pen. In hia 
own famous words, which are often 
ni.sqno.ed, poetry ''Iskes its origin from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity " ; and 
in tranquillity ho was too often tempted 
to writo verse that was below the iLel 
of his aoest work. Those who 'wish to 
.enjoy William Wordsworth to the f„„ 
shoo a remember that he wrote an eoormons 
quantity of verso, all of it interesting to 
the stodent of literature ; but it is to his 
P.e«ter poems that one shoold turn for „ 
rvoper appreciation of his real gnality. 

. FEUITS 0FOEHIC8 
Among tho richest froits of his 
there is his ^ode on "Intimaf 
Immortality, m this 000^ ho T”' 'n”' 
t— artiest stirrioge of his h^f rt 
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contionity of life, and be writes id tbe 
nostalgio mood of one wbo looks back 
with regret upon tbe days of yonth when 
one experiences tbe full fresh radiance of 
]oy m tbe beautj of tho world. As a 
companion-piece, we should read tbe lines 
be wrote after a visit to tbe roiDB of 
Tintern Abbey , a poem lo which he 
enunciates bis faith in Nature and bis 
sympathy with " tbo still sad mosio 
of bnraanity. ” 

Wordsworth at bia best is revealed m 
poems such as “The Solitary Reaper*', 

' At tho Grave of Borns', ‘Stepping 
Westward”, “To a Skylaik”, and that 
lovely little lyric of nine lines beginoiog 
“My heart leaps up" He wrote some 
of the finest sonnets in tbe English 
langnage, pacticalarly the sequence 
“England 1802" and “Westminster 
Abbey”. 

Hia longest work was “The Prelode**. 
ft poem of neatly 8.000 lines, tbe sob 
title of which is "The Growth of a 
Poet’s Mind". This might be called the 
grcfttest eplritnal autobiography over 
written in verse, and was intended lo be 
preliminary to an even longer poem of 
which only tbo second part was wriHeo 
under the title. "The Escnrsioo". These 
works must be carefiill) stndied (or a 
foil appreciation of wordsworth's pbiloso 
Pby. and there are passsges in them 
both of considerable beauty: but for 
sheer poetry ,t is to bis shorter work 
that we turn. 

TUC niOHEU rntEDOM 
In nommon w.lh ,0 m.ny Ennli.h 

Wora,™ih .a. an ardent lave, 

- UP was a supporter 


of tbe ideals of tbe French people in 
their straggle, and be looked forward to 
the spread of those ideals throngbont tbe 
world and the opening of a new era of 
troth and happmeas for mankind. His 
hopes were attc'wards to be wrecked 
daring the years of Napoleonic aggression ; 
bnt the love of liberty that had quickened 
his blood in his jonnger days never left 
him to the end of his long life. We 
can feel that spirit blowing like a fresh 
and vitalising breeze throngh so moch of 
hia flneet poetry 

To wordsworLb. the greatest gift was 
that of life Itself the supreme joy of 
being alive, the privilege of sharing in 
the life of tbe world His desire as a 

poet was to commnmcato that delight 

nnd in pnrt.cul.r li.s deliglit In tbe rnral 
scenery emidst rrbicb be peed „e»rly 
nil bis dais Tinl; did bo cri 

‘‘'I* “«»• 

bu ^"tle^n i” 

"-Thwfore am y ^till 

Hom this greoa earth"* behold 


MY HEACT LEAPS UP 

W’lIiiAij WOKDSWOBtn. 



INDIA’S ECONOMIC HIGHLIGHTS 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE PATTERN OF INDIAN ECONOMY 
By an economist 


L ack of economic development m 
India IB evidenced by low standards 
of living, cansed by lack of efficient and 
fall ntiiization of man-power natural 
teaonrces, energy and capital The pecoliar 
growth and development of India’s econo 
mic institations and policies daring all 
these years of hectic, un British role have 
tnainly been responsible for largo scale 
economic distnrbances of late advancing m 
the country Scarcity, inflation and rising 
prices are now threatening to disrupt 
the economic strnctnre What is wrong 
with the economic system of India is 
revealed by her cconomio highlights 
presented Bumraarily in this short essay 
which IB written as an appraisal of the 
P'lttern of Indian economy 

NATIOViL INC03IE 

The problems of economic growth have 
been stndied against the background of 
national income statistics , and in recent 
years, national income has been widely 
ased to gange the performance of the 
country’s ecnnoniio system While the 
yard stick of economic development of a 
country is furnished by the estimate of 
national income the estent of 
proapenty enjoyed by individual members 
of society is ludicated by the per capita 
income available at a given time Such 
eslimatos of the per capita income as 
have been attempted from time to time 
aUboagh not strictly comparable roughly 
caeasore the rise in the level of income^ 
terms of 1025 29 purchasing power 


vanows cst>mat<‘S of tl o national 
\ India and their liroitstiocs eeo Rao 

1031 32 Income of 1 


' Br India 

P •I'J Kaul BN Eatuoation of 
p National Income of India Ind an Tournal Of 
p 630“'" 1S37, Part IV, 


real incomo per capita has been coraputod 
for 18G7 08 at Rs 44 2 1895 at Es 65 2 , 
and for 1921 22 and 1926 29 at Rs 78 
Real income ^bna rose by about 76 per cent 
equivalent to an average annual rate of 
increase of nearly 1 per cent * At this 
rate of increase, it has been painfully 
slow economic progress with the result 
that the present average income in 
India in still at (or below l) the poverty 
line f 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
The seriousness of the low level of 
income is aggravated by its grossly 

incquitible distribution in India One third 
of national income goes to about 5 por 
cent of the population , another third to 
the nest 86 per cent of the population 
and the remaiuing third to 60 per cent 
of the population This is mainly 

responsible for the low rate of capital 
formation m our country The number 
of such persons who can save a sizeable 
portion of their annua! income for 
investnoent in productive capital assets is 
thus small This small class of surplus 
income prefers to spend money either on 
land properties and precions metals or 
lending to the distressed social classes at 
eshorbitant rates! At most it shows 
marked preference for speculative com 
mercial and trading activities rathei for 
the basio operation of producing goods 


atandatrt of Using increased ^from*1897 

a mo of 2H per cent per annum 

.3-r 

Canada Hs 1 036 UK r, 

Rrew" Jop\n Rs 2V8“Tnd?nd.a®R, 65 
they mil ceaee to oiut cot long before*^ 


OSO, 
Germany 
65 
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Id n bigblj industrialised cfttitalint 
economj, an appreciable portion of tho 
anonal output sa> 10 per cent (;oc 3 into 
tho formation of capital assets des tnod 
to maintain its vast apparatus of prodae 
tion at full pressure and aUo improve 
tho productivity of tho economy ns n 
whole In India such capital nssets form 
only a negligiblo portion of our annual 
output the bulk being ohservon by 
current consumption Tbis accounts for 
tbo marked difference in tbo levels of 
capital etock in India and other indns 


triallj advanced countries wbich also 
expliins tho f,reitt djfTeronco id output 
and income per head 
Not only the capital Blracluro is weak 
in the productive sjetein of India but 
tho national cmplojinont in tht different 
Bectora of economj is itself most 
nnhalanced A studj of tho percentage 
distribution of tho gaitifollj occupied 
population of India and other coon 
tti03 roulci help n« dclcrm.ne 
the tondemenlel cimraclerlslica of 
Indian economj 


Country leor 


(n 

lads 1031 
U K 1030 
Caoada 1031 
Switzer 
land 1030 


Miniog 


Pnroaxj loduetre: 

Agnci Iturc 
Fishing 

W (3) 

7S N 

31 2 

21 N 

Prom the above table it le evident that 
unlike other countries the annua! national 
income produced in India consists mnoly 
of primary prodnets Secondary and 

tertiary production constitutes only a verj 
small share In lO'’! 82 total rural income 
was estimated at 12 000 million rupees 
This worked out at about 71% of the total 
national income and nearly 2i times of the 
total urban income This predomioaoco of 
agncuUnre in the total output and eroploj 
ment reveals the pivotal position occupied 
by agriculture m Indian economy And 

jet rural income in 1031 82 worked 

out only at Its 48 per head as compared 
to Its 1G2 for urban income (per capita) < 
This is a eigniBcant pointer to the 
nnbalanced economy of our country 

lutol population ' ^ “gr cni 


Manufacturing 
I andieraft 


Tertiary 
Induvtr « 

Comnserce 

Trsvport 

(5) 


trstion 

Domettic 

S»nicea 


ECONOMICS or AGCICULTUnj 
Acriculliiral practice ,n l„fl„ v . 

O' Gcracp,„„ Z 

tntca ilB uliape ' Thotliort ” ““"o"""'® 
laod and the p-cpnnLr " '“'"'ated 

popolalioa apply, „J “^o'onltnral 

nninber of n-orkcr- n '’""’''"’Slj larBO 
abont ralon.Ke land btme 

erosion rvIdT b. >-> »o.l 

nl t.rm,ns tender 'th” 

Held m any nthr., compared to the 

the -West of 

of China and T» ^ neatbj conntnes 

of rico per acre output for example 

»>■ respcciiy,,, ondbOOO ‘ 

— • — compared to 800 lbs i 

« P Maot Reneralh ~ to ' 
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la u bigblj- industnnliacd cA^ituImb 
economj, iin nppreciablo iiortion of tho 
annual output, saj 10 pcc tent, gocj idIo 
tho formation of c^pltal asueta dehifcOLd 
to niamWm its vast appiratua of prodne 
tiou at full prchsuro and alao improve 
the produetLvitj of tho economy as a 
vhole In lodia, such capital asbcts form 
only a negligiblo portion of onr nnnnal 
output, the hulk boiog observed by 
current coneumplion This accounts for 
tho marked difference in tho IotcU of 
capital stock in India and other indua 


tnally advanced countries wmcb n!bO 
expluiaa tbo great diffcronco in output 
and tocomo per bend 
Not only tbo capital structure is v’tak 
in tho productive 6>6teui of India but 
tbo national ciiiplojraent in tbo different 
sectors of economy is itself most 
unbalanced A study of tho pcrccnlagc 
distribution of Ibo gainfully occupied 
population of India oud other coon 
tries vould help us determine 
the fondamcntal cbaracteristica of 
Indian economy 


Country \o&r 


Priaiiiry Indoslre 

Agriculture 
lubing 

7 
31 

St 


UiQiag, 

(3) 

N 

6 


(1) 

India 1031 

U K. 1030 
Caoftds, 1031 
Svciaer 

land 1020 

From lha above table it is evident that 
unlike other conntnaa tho annual netinnal 
incotne prodneed in India consiste m unly 
ot primary prodnets faecondary and 
tertiary production constitutes only o very 
small share In 13)1 32 total rural incomo 
nas estimated it 12 000 million rupees 
Ibis norked ont at about 71% of tho total 
national mcomo and neatly 2i times ol tho 
total urban income This predominnnco ot 
asticnltore in the tolal ontpnt and employ 
moot reveals tho piiotal position oecupiod 
by ogricnltnre in Indian econoni) 
let rural income m 1031 32 norked 
out only at B. 18 per bead a, compared 
to It. 102 lor urban income (per capita) • 
This 1 . a sisuiacaot pointer („ 
nnbalanced economy of onr country 

AasSS 

national trade consdetablv clenon?.„ 

output and tho moo.no per E 

tural pop Ulion ‘ ‘li® •gneui 


Socof dury 
Industrie* 


UsQufactunnj 
I ondicraXt 


Tf jtiary 
luj ittrca 

Cojinicrcs 

Tranrport 

(S) 


tralion 

DomMiio 

btrvicos 
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ECONOIIICS or AQUICLLTUnb 
Aericidtural praolico in India has boon 
described a, a kind ot garJenin, Tb! 

-chlL^r'r'* 

talcs Its, ha e* Th“e h“i° “Bf'cnltnre 

land and , ‘ '“'‘‘"“'='5 

ponulaiioo ol nsricnltnral 

"umter ot ^ 

about intensive 7,,'’°'“°“ ‘'"'>8 

«o,.on 7,1 T" ■>1' 

•and hopilesaiv >. ^ 

J'fW in aui ofh compared to the 

‘bo West Eve7.n*'tr'‘“'’‘'' 

“1 China and Ta t boarby countries 
»t nee Dcr ‘ 'a' eiamplo 

■b. tsp^tivTalM^" 7 

— ^ compared to 800 lbs 

» ““n‘ loldiug 2,0 

^reoicr „ „ economic pedoctwo 

"■dely . te"™"' '“‘a » 



ADVENTURES OF A DIPLOMAT 

By “ BOOKilAN ” 


W HICH o( the two la tho Diplomat 
Lord Essex, Scion ol an cncicnt and 
wietocratie familj, excellent soldier turnod 
efficient afplomat. quickwitted, self centred 
und Bare, imperialist cle^erlj miaking Ihh 
C reed, or MacGregor, palaeontologisl, " more 
self righteoQa than a cartload of par^ona 
conacientiona scientist turned soldier and 
pitchforked, against his will, into lie 
post war imperialist lug of war between 
the British Empire and Hussia ^ The iniiial 
setting 18 somewhat unieal, a career diplomat 
having chosen the India Oftica amateur 
“8 hia understudy to press British lolcr 
6sta before the Moscow mighties immedi 
*tely after an abortive Moscow Conference 
a higher level on the same issue, that 
the revolt m Azerbujdo The Moscow 
^fitting 18 amusing, with a romantic 
PWeutheais m the Hon Katherine Clive 
Mcneivhat loosely attached to tba British 

^9sy, whose cnccrtain conversation le 

^ sntertaining as her morals aro wayward 
‘Dtervention of Stalin at the Keb 
foment, when the Mission had failed, is 
^ I 0 him, bub gives an opportunity 
tho trio to visit Persia to stnd> the 
®i nation in Azerbaijan first hand There 
however, httle of tho Azerbaijanian 
snture m the book, as a convenieot 
of Ihe new Ford Station Wngou 

the klission into Kurdistan where, 

j 0iiroute, Essex s behaviour and 

were totally unbecoming of 
g ^fiader of a foreign mission specially 
io Stalin His intervention in 

tha^ the dispute between 

^0heU and their beleaguered ex Governor 


ByJamas 

^^^adoD 12,0 728^p 


ends tiigicallj. but leaves him cold. Hia 
meddling with tho Kurds very nearly 
ends in tragedy iiiitil onco again ho seeks 
secinit) in flight 

Tlio high light of the Storj lies, however, 
in tho consequences of tho Mission. After 
almost niniletiin introspection, MacGregor 
espoused his fixed Persian complex openly 
on tho evo of the Security Council discussions 
and throw Ij>ees out of gear. That ended 
MacGregor’s diplomntio career, but drew 
irto his arms once again the much sought 
after Kalhj Clive 

Thoro IS iittlo character about the minor 
characters tbev are just symbols of their 
profession or vehicles for local interpretation. 
Sir Samuo) Fox and Sir Francis Drake 
are humourless imperialists The Persians 
and Kurds aro featnroless Only Asquith 
13 worth knowing, bob his monologues and 
weaknesses make him appear freakish. 
Curiously enough, his wife is the ministering 
angel to all his suffering friends, but, 
alas where are such angels today ? 

The last few pages are overcrowded with 
incideuts in contrast to the slow start of 
the mission Democratic politicians will 
draw sustenance from the example of the 
briefing of Tom Cromwell M P by Mac 
Gregor and bis friends, while those in the 
services will remember the lohnman treat- 
ment accorded to an undefended temporary 
servant, fortified only with the courage 
of his conviction and keep their mouths 
shat 


father to 


WISDOM 

“ When I WAS a young raan ’ said „ 
bis indolent son ‘ I worked 12 hours a dav ' 
• 1 admire your youthful energy Dad,” said tha 
boy, ‘ hub I admire still more the mature wisdom 
that led you to stop it ” ^ wisdotp 
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SANATAN AND THE BRAHMIN 
Sanatan was tolling hi§ beads by tlio 
when a Brahmin m rags came 
to him and said, ‘Help me, I am poorl’ 
‘My alms-bowl is all that is my own,' 
^id Sanatan, ' I have given away every- 
thing I had ’ 

But my Lord Siva came to mo in my 
dreams,' said the Brahmin, ' and counselled 
mo to come to you ' 

Sanatan suddenly remembered ho had 
picked up a stone without prico among 
the pebbles m the river bank, and think- 
ing that some one might need it, hid it 
m the sands 

He pomted out the spot to the 
Brahmm, who wondering dug up the stono 
The Brahmin sat on the earth and 
mused alone till the sun went down 
behmd the trees, and cowherds wont 
home to theic cattle* 

Then he rose and came slowly to 
Sanatan and said, ‘ Master give mo tho 
Ica'st fraction of tho wealth that disdams 
all tho wealth of tho world ' 

And he threw the precious stono into 
tho water 

— Rabindranath Tagore, 
TO A MOUSE 

Tho best-laid schemes o’mico and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

And lea’e us nought but gnef and pain 
For promised ]oy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi 'me, 

Tho present only toucheth thee . 

But Och 1 I backward cast my o’e 
On prospects drear t 
And forward, though I canna see, 

1 guess and fear. 

— Burns. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANOE 
The doctrine of mildness and non^ 
tesistance preached h\j Tolstoy and 
Gandhi is the last and most audacious of 
all foims of lesisiance to eiery existing 
authority If human heings coitid only 
succeed in achteung a leal passuo 
tesistance, wrote Gilbert Keith Cherteston, 
* they would bo strong with the apalhng 
strength of inanimate things, they would 
bo calm with tho maddening calm of 
oak or iron, which conquer without 
vengoanco and are conquered without 
humiliation Tho theory of Chnstian duty 
enunciated by them is that we should 
never conquer by force, but always if wo 
can, conquer by persuasion In their 
Mythology St George did not conquer 
the dragon he tied a pink ribbon’* round 
its neck and gave it a saucer of milk. 
According to them, a course of consistent 
kmdness to Nero would have turned him 
mto something only famtly represented 
by Alfred tho Great In fact, tho policy 
recommended by this school for dealing 
with the bovmo stupidity and bovine fury of 
this world 13 accurately summed up m the 
celebrated verso of Mr Edward Lear. 

There was aa old maa who aaid, ‘ How 
Shall I flea from this terrible cow * 

I will sit on a stile and continue to smile. 

Till I soften the heart of this cow, ’ 

JOHNSON'S SALLY 

Johnson was present when a tragedy 
was read, m which there occurred this hne . 
•tvho rules o’er freemen ehould himself bo free ’ 

Tho company having admired it much 
■ I cannot agree with yoa ’ said Johnson! 
It might as well be said, 

“lYho driros fet osen should himself bo fa,,’ 
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SrOONERISU 

Dr. W A. Spooner, Warden of New 
Collcijc, Orford, is rencnhsred as the 
author of those dchaous sl,.ps of speech 
uhtch he ts S7tpposed to hate 7,ade, and 
as the originator of uhtrh he has the 
eniiahle dislinclton of tiaimg contributed 
a niord to the English Vocah ilary Eien 
quite s nail dictionaries find space for a 
definition, utlh examples, of the term 
“ spoonens n " We are told, for instance 
m one lexicon that for real pleasure 
Di Spooner thinhs there ts noanna to 
equal a Tvell-boiled ir.cle Another 
mentions the blushing crow that he once 
reieued. And a third spools of the 
Toicrend gentleman alaay^ tratelhng light 
o»ri neier cairmng moie than a rag and 
? -S' CTcftar took of 

Oxfoid recoI/crfwns-Tha Last Enchant 
nient lecords h.3 impresiona of a Unch 
he had auh the old Oxford Don and h„ 
SPOMC m Iho Wa, den's onn room, a, 
Colleae and adnuntf, tim ,m.ss.,c 
archUcc, ure of tU fonrlcenth century and 

f, '“Wc-"ns emo„i! and 

polished as a nurror ” 

Presently I fennd myself tvondenng nt 
the cunous reputation our host h^ 
achieved for those accidentil trm 
of initial letters ef ^X'o^Srsrr 
m a sentence, now called after >, 

Was this indeed he Jad””"" 

exclaimed that it a “oo 

preaehms to beery wenches" m 
that It was weary work a ’ “ 
empty henehes, and who oneo T *” 
toe the Hoyal toast b i 

solemnly and said "Kinklom ''‘is 

1 looked at the maid ™ SoH I "? 
os and wondered rrhother thTrw'"™'' 

very person who, aeeorims , *’>'> 

I had hs,., “““Ming to one story 


I ^ tcard, wisTld Z 


mto tho 


drawing-room and “light tho harl" And'' 
then I glanced at Mrs. Spoonor, th« 
stateliest lady I have known, gracious 
and majestic as a queen, and thought 
with a smilo of that other ndicuIoU9 
tale of how tho Warden had bccorao 
engaged to her at a tf'a-party as a result 
of his mnocent remark “And now, my 
df'ar, will you pleaso take mo “ when ho 
had merely meant “make tea." Any 
moment I thougrt to myself, ho wUI 
come out yith another of those delightful 
tning« but I must confess that I was 
disappoaited Not once did ho talk of tho 
Lord b^^ng a ‘ shoving leopard,” or refer 
to the rovcT.ed vision of tho Bible,” or 
Q udd to his venerable maiden aunt 
whom ho 1 ^ supposed to have once 
jested With I am delighted to soo you 
ing as hairless and cappy as over' 

\vk T of heart 

wSieh to feel tho pang 

And hea5 when I woke 

heard tho unheeding garden bud who 

Strangeness of heart for mo while 

broke ; 

' "■■'hh hi latemng twilight sure with 
p spring, 

No 

® thrills my thought while 
. . thrushes sing, 

® no more tho Ustenmg child who 
q - stood 

anaenng voices called from far 
Wh T away • 

™ ‘'hTo lost those simple spells 
■»ir-_ . that stirred 

I-et m°“go homo“t„'‘"‘”''®’“‘“'f s°hS. 

®®hth. I o|,all^k'°™’ ^ f>hvo hoard 
know that I have hved 
— e... . too long 

nfncd Sassoon (Homomann Ltd ) 
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DRINE iND DIVORCE 
^ G K, Chesterton nas 07 ica vuited to 
prhapale in a debate m the Oxfoid 
ion Seciety In any dtscusHon in 
h look a part Chesterton naa 

large, not only because of 
the lery pronounced nature of las news 
Q so because of the iigorous manner 
he dehured them And then he 
° ® Voiiei of paradox which was simply 
(astonishing, ft was as if he toerc 
P^fpetually standing on his head Bis 
point of new therefore, always different 

the rest of hi^ fellowvien, and 

^ ‘(ays refreshing Here is a typical 
«5iance. as recorded hy O K Chcltur in 
“3 recoUenions of Oxford 
Tho motion before the House deplored 
e extension of facilities for Divoico 

Government were considering at 
Chesterton whose views 
0 question were well known, of course, 
motion Tho speaker who 

oce ed him had opposed the motion m 
3 t clever speech full of 

^ u le sarcasms and innuendoes directed 
gainst the distinguished visitor himself. 
^ c ad oven gone to the extent of reading 
passage out of The Superstition of 
^ Mr, Chesterton had 

that the question of Dnnk does not 
y affect the hroblom of Divorce at 
* Ijecause it is really tho men who do 
dnnk, that cause most of tho trouble 
® speaker very deeply regretted that 
famous and so responsible a writer as 
^ Chesterton should havo indulged, 
*^6roIy for the sake of a paradox, in so 
3 araofu], yes, and so unblushing a 
Perversion of the truth 
^hia speech created quite a sensation 
t Was Inking the hull by the horns with 
c (ongeanre, and there was gieat exciteaient 


when Ml. Chesterton laboured up to the front 
and stood waitinq for (ha applause to 
cease He told the House that ho had been 
impressed with the ingenuity and the 
eloquence of the speakers who had preceded 
him, and with none moie, than those of 
the gentleman who had just resumed 
Ins scat 


But in one respect ho had overshot 
his mark It was true that ho had 
written tho passages that had been read 
out of his book and ho was quite ready 
to prove to the House that it was very 
far indeed from a mere senseless attempt 
at paradox His opponents had mado 
much capital out of tho drink evil, and 
tho manner m which it tended to destroy 
homo-life But had tl^o House ever 
sonously considered tho difforenco that 
existed in this matter between a husband 
who was always drunk and a husband 
who was always sober? A drunken 
husband, if not a negligible quantity, 
was a comparatively quiet being, and 
could safely bo pushed out of bed and 


..... uups, on 

the floor But imagino what a wife had 
to put up with, whose husband neTer’ 
touched a drop, and who nagged at her 
all day— and all mgU long, for the 
matter of that Was not that man more 
culpable than the drunkard, whoso moments 
of inebriation were at least his moments 
of quietness? That was what he had 
meant, and ho had written it down in 
tno greatest good faith . 

Ur Cherterton-a other arguvutnta 
prot^eded on much the same lines m 
spohe. indeed, just hie one of his books 
and just as iigorously One mould 
r^anise a great deal of ul.at he said 
ou this occasion, m Ins bbok on 
and other Evils Eugenios 



Late Dr. SACHCHiDANANDA SINHA 

By Dr II HAFIZ SYED ii a. 

A ccording to awci'^nt Hmdu anl novor spared an occasion to ospresi 

tioii when a man loaves his body his appreciation of tho work of merit 
at an advanced aj^o his peoplo scncrally dono by his junior or younger friends 
rejoice at tho St.d event bccau'* they and colleague® Ho always paid their 
fool that ho has dono hia Mo s work duo meed of praiso and encouraged their 
and has cast off his wora out body to heartily to get a’ong with their htcrarj 
rest in peace for a time and return m work 


a fro'hor and newer garb to this ''arth 
to unlortake fr^ah duti-'s and rospons 
ibilitics for the good of the world This 
has been a gracious custom because 
every Hindu viho believes in his spiritual 
tradition has a faith m tho continuity 
of life and death has no terror for h ra, 
because it does not put an end to his 
life but to hi3 body only That is 
why Hindus rightly use the word Dei anl 
t c the end of body and not of Iifo 
Dr Smha haa lived a full life ©very 
hour of which was profitably occupied 
m some useful purpose Ho had many 
unique • qualities which one docs not 
gonorally find in groat men and I adors 
of thought Dr Smha appeared to Uvo 
an aristocratic lifo but he was essentially 
a democrat and a fnond of the poor and 
tho common man I havo seen m his 
reception room men of groat light and 
I'^armng highly influential men and high 
Tanking officers and yet if there happened 
to bo a common man of ordinary moans 
sitting m his company ho did not fail 
to take notice of him and treat hun 
with courtesy and kindness In other 
words bo never made any body feel 
small m his presence by his outstanding 
merit, wide learning and high social 
status llo was smgularly freo from 
arrogance and disliked snobbery wherever 
ho noticed it. 


Another gicat thing alwut 
that ho was a grcht lover of 


him was 
learning 


Tho third thing about him which has a 
le® on for all workers in tho field of 
letters huj b »,n his method of work 
bis thoroughness his meticulous regard 
for facts and his earnest solicitude for 
gathering "ufliciont data before formmg 


uymiyu or pr sontijig hi8 caso or point 
of view b fore tho public Writers and 
journalLsts should Icam a lesson from 
his strenuous hterarj life 1 do not know 
of another journalist or ht'‘rary man in 
India who religiously preserved tho cuttings 
from unpoptant newspapers and journals 
about notable facts and figures which 
wero deposited carefully not only in his 
file but also m his colosal memory That 
IS why whenever ho wrote anything about 
any leading^men of our country and their 
achievements or failures ho quoted their 
own vvords to prove his case Many 
articles have b on written on tho late Mr 
innah and his political manoeuvres, 
u do not know of another writer 
■wo as mado an admirable and 
^par la estimate m an impassioned 
armor of all his faults foibles and 
I-Uuigs his erroneous judgments and his 
arrogant manners m dealmg with his 
o^neiitB It vias only about eight 
months .go th.t hts arhelo on tho Into 
all at “"Jilted and pnbhshed 

h« T msight into 

his coinplox personality 

h.i ” -liiothcr thing m him which 
■> ereat lesson for Un.vers.tv men 
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He took infinite pains to collect Ms 
material from all possible sources beforo 
bo sat down to" write any subject. Tho 
greatest example of it wo find in Ms 
monumental work on IQBAL and a critical 
survey of his poetry'". 

He was one of tho most lovablo men 
I hare ever mot. His life and achieve* 
monts are varied, full of inspiring examples 
for his countrymen. I suggest that 
Araamatha Jha, who has been his 
great friend and admirer all his life and 
knows more about him than others should 
honour his memory by undertaking to 
'^to his biography for tho benefit of 
tho younger generation. 


But ho was of tho Congress to tho last 
day of his life and, though at times a 
sharp critic of tho polioios and programme 
of the Congress, ho enjoyed tho love and 
respect of tho tallest of Congressmen. 
For ho was a man of uninpeachablo 
integrity and his patriotism could not 
for a moment bo called into question. 
Even whoD^ unable to support tba 
successive Non-co-operation movements, *■ 
he dropped out of tho Congress he never 
contemplated forming any party or joining 
any party in opposition to tho Congress. 
For, he knew tho Congress was tho 
party of freedom. To weaken it on tho 
ground of temporary differences was 


A bare enumeration of his many-sided weaken the freedom struggle. When, 
activities as a public man, as a legislator, therefore, he was approached by some 
as Executive Councillor and as Minister. soceders for whom he had tho greatest 

as Vice-Chancellor of tho Patna University. rospeot to join the Liberal Party and 

a lawyer, and last though not tho organiso it in Bihar ho had no hesitation 

l<'ast, as a journalist, will fill up many turn down tho request. Ho was every 
columns of a newspaper. It is difficult Mch of him a sturdy patriot. Ho would not 

fo mako an ostimato of his lifo Plt himself against tho Congress. He was 

and ^ Work within tho short compass not merely of tho Congress to tho last day 

of an article. In a recent speech of bis lifo but he was abreast with the 

Bajondia Prasad described him as march of ideas, politics and economics, to 

“tbo father of modern Bihar." There tbo end of his day. Ho was an older 

^an bo no finer appreciation of what bo statesman who know moro of tho currents 

did for Bihar— for «tho separation of ^ud cross-currents of politics than many 

bihar from Bengal'and subsequently for who were in tho thick of it. Ho was 

tho political and educational progress ^ voracious reader and his interest in men 

uf tho now province. But this was but ®ud affairs was unflagging. 

One aspect of his patriotic endeavours in Talking of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha's 
various, fields. In selecting Mm for the reading habit we are reminded of some 

position of intonm President of tho thing which ho was fond of relating 

^uatituent Assembly tho makers of tho Ur. Smha and Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru 

Mdlan Constitution did not pay tribute tvero great friends and both were 

barely to advancing years. They showed indefatigablo readers of books and 

^heir appreciation of Dr. Sachchidananda newspapers. I)r. Smha used to say that 
Slnba's unremitting toil in feedom's cause during nearly half a century's corn- 
er v\oU over half a century. Smeo 1919 radoship — they came to know each otho 

^uwards ho had not been in tho Congress. 1393 — ho had differed with Sir Tej on 
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only ono mntttr Sir Tt.] read all neA\s- 
papers published in ludii including Daun, 
tho miliant mouthpiece of tho Muslim 
L'^ague Dr Sinha Ti.ad all newspapers 
with the singlo exception of tho Daiiu 
Ho used to say that Sir Toj read tho 
Dawn and fretted inwardly throughout 
the day but he himself mamlained Ins 
peace of mmd by carefully shunning 
that poisonous ]ourual Both tho fnends 
were robust patriots whoso outlooL was 
never for a moment tmged by communal 
bias But to bo non communal is not 
to bo blind to tho malignant evil that 
tho Muslim League was Both Sir Toj 
and Dr Smha with thtir clearsighted 
i.i'»ion had taken a truo measure of the 
tvil that tho Muslim League was 
They novor minimised this ovd and they 
wore deeply pained Nvhen they found 


I May- loy 

that this cm! \7as being minimised oi 
sought to be appeased But there are 
Congressmen m key positions who would 
not sec tho evil in its full magnitude 
and fight it with all energy lest they 
should bo dubbed communaL Tho 
Ka‘-hmins, Hindu and Muslim, and tho 
Ea«t Bengal Hindus aro today paying 
the price for the shortsighted, mollo coddling 
policy that is bomg pursued by tho 
Congress and our Government. 
Dr bachchidananda Smha know what 
Jinnahi^m stood for and was all for 
giving imrelentmg fight to it Knowing 
Jmnabism m all its nakedness ho could 
never bring hunsclf to bless partition 
His writings on tho evo of Independenco 
have a propnctic ring They deservo to 
b' read and re read by all who have 
any hand in tho shaping of policy. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Defence against Atomic Attack 

United States IS dovoloping a 
SUided missile which may prove 
to bs the long sought defence against 
atomic attack Their role, according to 
Defence Department sources will bo to 
sboot down bomb carriers before they 
amvo on the target In the last week 
^ February Defence officials for tho first 
hmo announced development of “ several 
self-propelled guided missiles with ranges 
0 more than 500 miles In further 
Qiscussions on March 11. they said four 
1 erent kinds of guid*^ missiles are 
^Tlf rapidly as possible 

e four categoriQs in various stages 
® development " are surface to air 
Missiles (launched from the ground) air 
surface (including projected * mter- 
oontmental" weapons). air to air and 
surface to surface 

Officials have report'^d “ satisfactory 
progress in phases of missile 

cvelopment Full proving of long distance 
rnissiles must, however await completion 
long-range testing grounds being 

established m Florida 

Petrol From Coal 

Dureau Und Guverning Body of 
0 Council of Scientific and Industnal 
asked the Government of 
thn accord the highest prionty to 

frrvm of making synthetic petrol 

w-io ^^uran coal Tho recommendation 
tVio .-.urade by the three-day decision of 
Council at Delhi 

Gloves for the Deaf 

invention to aid the deaf is a 
® ^^at will act as an ear It will 
On sounds into electric impulses 

thn fingers and send them through 
nervous system to tho brain 


Achievements of Soviet Science 
The Soviet Union will uso atomic 
euortjy for " building and defending 
Communism ", Deputy Premier Lazar 
Kaganovich proclaimed m an election day 
statement to Russia s millions as they 
voted on March 12 for a new Supremo 
Soviet "Stalm’s instructions that our 
science must not only not lag behind but 
ovor-tako bourgeois science are being 
carried out ’ ho told electors 

Such an important fact as tho 
mastering of tho secret of obtaining 
atomic energy by Soviet scientists bears 
witness to tho considerable achievements 
of Soviet scionco constantly surrounded 
by tho care and attention of tho Soviet 
Government, tho party and coinrado 
Stalin personally ’ 


8,400 Foot Mountain under Pacific 
United State's scientists have discovered 
a now 8,400 foot mountain—but navigators 
noed not chart it. and mountain climbers 
wiU novor scale it Tho summit of the 
new mountain lies 3 990 feet below tho 
surface of the Pacific Ocean, southwest 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands 
The discovery, made by scientists aboard 
the U S, Coast and Geodetic Survey ship 

Explorer' at approximately north latitude 

50 degrees 10 minutes, west longitude 
141 degrees 59 minutes, is expected te 
bo of extreme interest to geologists whn 
are studying the possible® cSes' led 


Hiutim, auomarini 


I. Weiitinghouso Electr 
has offlomlly admitted it i 
powered submarm 
sam It could virtually n 
without refuelling 


Corporation 
building an 
Scientists 
for ever 
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The Sage of Arunachala 

^ hying link with the ancient wisdom 
of India has snapped with the passing 
of the sage of Aranaohala. Thoasands who 
hare vUited the Ashram and had dnrahao 
of the Maharahi bear witness to the qniefc 
power of his spirit which somehow imparted 
ft strange sense of cheer and solace to 
®ftDy a pilgrim. For more than three 
decades he had been a beacon light to 
wayfarers and devotees. 

The Maharahi attracted devotees from all 
over the world and made the wisdom of the 
East better known and more appreciated. 
^0 was no poet or scholar like Sri 
Aarabindo, in the neighbourhood. Ho was 
00 savant or evangelist with the glamour 
ftnd cloguenco of Vivekaoaoda. Ha was 

Pfo eminently a Sanyasi and a riahi who 
ftd acquired profound knowledge of the 
Spirit throngh Sadana, a strenuous process 
self interrogation and self' fulfilment ; 
one who combined in himself the two 
®^vong and typical strands of South India, 
oamely the intgllectnal philosophy and the 
hhakli cult,” Unlike other popular 
saints he made a groat appeal to the 
•ntelligontgjj^^ by sheer power of silence, 
which in him proved a '* tremendons reservoir 
°f psychic energy.” 

There was something very much in 
PQnitnon between the Maharsfai of Thiruvanna* 
inalai and Sri Ramakriahna of Dhaksbioeswnr. 
Eclh had become Jivaninuhtas by sheer 
Sadana : both had a nniversal appeal to 
People of all faiths icrespectivo of their 
croedal differences ; both teugbt by personal 
6*ampIo of simple living and high thinking 
*ftther than by methods of minatory directive 
■ 47 


or missionary zeal. Even the last days of 
the Maharahi remind us of Ramakrishna 
Piiramahamsa. If tumour killed the one 
cancer killed the other. Both alike refasod 
to raitigato their physical sufferings by an 
application of their spiritual force. Roth 
raised themselves to spiritual heights by 
their own inner light and intuition without 
external guidance and loft a fragrance 
that will endure for a long time. 


There was grace abounding in their life 
of gentleness and compassion and their 
Ashrams truly became centres of sweetness 
and light. What Ramakrishoa was to 
Bengal in the latter half of the fast 
century, that was the Maharsbf for South 
ludia during the Orst half of this century. 
It will be long before wo have such another 
ID our midst. But what a solace and 
hope for mankind that amidst all the fever 
and fret of this competitive world the age- 
old race of seers and sagos is not altogether 
extioct. These r.ro “the remnants" who 
will still save the world by their insistent call 
to real and ultimate values amidst the 
vicissitudes of transient things. One would 
be ashamed to think an evil thought in 
Ibeir presence. 

A trieod who had .isited the Aahram 
daring the pra-Brunton days when the 
Maharahi had jnat emerged- from hla 
seclnaion and was housed in a shed without 
the paraphernalia of latter days, is atrnni, 
rather »>H> the points of difference between 
the Maharshi and the Paramahamsa. 

was anximia j- . 
ronglil them and put the best of him intri? 
and sent them out into tho world « 
thorn „ l,r„ Of .nl,ght.„n.en”t''|?‘‘humin.t’”® 

■ loo unto ,t But tho Slahamhi h?d 
^ ,P‘'f‘>«“P«tions and hi, 

le^ey of the memory of a nowi/a 
.muhanna was Tory 
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Delhi Agreement 

ontataodiDg eveofc of the iasb 
18 the Indo Pakistan ngrcemoni 
by the two Prime Mmiatera at 
on April 8 In view of tbo 
i-ADce of the pact, the fall text of 
agreement and the salient points in 
declarations made by tho two Primo 
MiDisters m their respective Parliaments 
printed elsewhere m this issue The 
Agreement marks a turning point in tho 
relations between the two conntriea Por 
One thing it la a good angury that the Prime 
Ministers of both countries rcaliso tho 
futility of the cold war that baa been going 
“D for so long and have settled themsoivce 
to face the sitnation m an eaincst and 
^osioesalike way. Nest a beginning 
has been made with the minorities 
problem which may have salutory effecta 
^0 solving other problems like Eashmir tbo 
®racnee property, the canal diepnto and 
the trade war What is more important is 
that steps have already been mids to 
implement tho agreement 


Following are the salient poiots of tfao 
^ebrn Lmqat Ah agreement — 

A and B of the agreements aai>ure 
Up Pfoteclion to minorities of East and 

"®“8^1—mcluding freedom of movement from 

country to another 

wlio return by Dec 
of it (31.. 19o0) will bo entitled to restoration 
‘ tbeir immoxablo property 

° generally nith implementation 

^Wnery Each Central Government le to depute 
in "V^cr to retnam in areas concerned and help 
ani conQdenco for the return of the refugees 

8 iperv eo implementation of tho agreement 

minority commissions presided 
Mmistera la East Bengal West 
ana Assam 


ComtniesioDB of inqairy are to ho sot 
to report on tho causes end the extent 
the recent disturbances and tho moas 
necessary for proventing them Cettoin 
features of tho agreement aro 


la order to rostoro conlidenuo, so thfit rctugeoa 
may return to tboir homog tho two Goveromeats 
have decided to doputo two inmistoi-a ouo from 
each Government to romam la the affected areas 
for suclt period os may bo necobsary, to include 
in tho Cabinota of Last Bengal, West Bengal and 
Asaam a repri^ontativo Of tho minority community 
m tho cabinet Appointments to tho Cabinet s of 
East and West Boogal shall bo made imroodiately. 

It may be argued that a secular State 
Ilka the Indian Republic is giving away 
its principle m adopting tbo method of 
communal representation in the Cabinets 
concerned but that is offset by Pakistan 
shedding its purely Islamic character 
which IS now declared to bo no more 
than what is meant by the term Rama 
Rajya in India And thijn it is wholly 
grati*‘ying to see how a communal 
body liko tho Muslim League has given 
its nnstmted support to the move and 
bow tbo Pik press led by the Dawn is 
in complete accord with the Indian press 
m sopportiDg the agreement and giving a 
fair trial to tbo new Pact — as evidenced by 
tbo forthcoming joint meeting of the 
Connells of the AIEC and APEC. 
All tbeso lend hope to the feeling that reason 
has at last prevailed and that a now faith 
18 abroad This new chapter of faith and 
atatesmansbip deserves to succoed, and all 
right thinking men will wish it success 

For 03 tho Sardar said m his fare 
well broadcast at Calcutta after a week’s 
contact with the leaders and people of 
West Bengal 


L L IT .. **o3v iieagai vras not so 

much whother tho egreemeat was good or bad 
bmeflcial or harmful bub whether m the faca 
of tho stark reality of a partitioned Bengal 
under two independent Governments and placed in 
tho present sot of circumstances any other 


Nor 18 it wise to discuss 
Liaqat had tricked the other 
thing is that the prospect 
brought neare? and it shows 
of reason and corumonsenso 


if Nehru or 
The mam 
of peace la 
tbo triumph 
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The Resignations 

Ib would indeed ha\e been well, if 
Dr. S P Mookerjee and Mr K 0 Ntogi 
the two Bengali raembera of the Central 
Cibineb who have thought fit to 
rcMgn tbeir oCnce hid continued to do 
their bib as members of tbs Nehru Govern 
meat ab a time when Bengal is passing 
through an abnormal situitioo Bob whore 
the differences are fundamental .fc is best 
for either side to recognise the inevitable 
and act up to Ihur coovtiione The 
outgoing memhera mij ftol to a)] 
honeati and sincentj that the Delhi 
Agreement could be no solution for the 
ludoPak aituntiQO hut then t u oquallj 
imperatuo that a Covornmenfc facing 
a criois like this emoot afford to be 
divided IQ counsel More than aoj-tbiog 
eUo solid and whole hearted effort wiib 
a firm tailb m Governments poh j 
whatever it might be is of tho essence 
of success If that is not available ibeo 
it is best to part 

Araonstho ttAaons Bhloh Dr Mooletice 
8ATO tor his rcfigoAtioo worn thnt 
pre,.on, ogr.onront. w.th TnU.tan had 

t.on r.ohtcJ b, PrUoUn .hat 

..roonroat wh.rh had no 

not offer anj solution the a 

..dotpohod .ho • cdmafL^'^'r.: 

lodaj wa, oaacllj where .be 

»«™"‘ asrooraont, 
tbo aareomont had lo ofenod tho ™ M 

„,nor,.. 'n -"f'™ 

«Mk,ng .0 rorire Iho.o d.„e„i, ’ , 
th.t created Pakislan it.oH" 

t-.t "• 8«n‘. that all the., taclor, l,„ 

>0 tar been powertullj oi,eralu,„ ” 

t'*- U,„do. ,n Pak„U„‘C,dTT 

Ct»rer„.n lhc„ “ “ >>• 

-• -0 bad .he 


ever contidua to be bad’ As baa bean 
rightly pointed out by tho Hindu, 

Th6 mtention bohinl tha Objoctivea Resolution 
may have beou just what Dr Mookherjee insists 
.1^ /V All Khan, who 

speaks with unaoubted authority for his people, 

J repudiatod that loterpretation 
obstacle. coDstitu 
treated os full 
everyway the equals of the 
““y- Pakistan- 

will heroftfraM. I* that no discnmmatioo 

an ^ prcclisod against tha Hindus has 

If that 

an «a.ii>y '® hound to lead to 

aod ti eVt it^ f"i*‘°" two countries 

Hindu, VhaTt ^fei T iT\u 
the rotApati ,L , that should happen, 

dilfi.’ult if It trend would be much raoro 

whJroas if Ty"/ to bo attempted later ou. 
Dr Wool h rice f view taken by 

ment and people of i^i the Govern* 

• hen-selve, ‘To? won 

tha irigio sitnnfi? “? chance wimtaiep of 

chaog.^® »>t.iat,on m the Oengeig boing 

Nobody waot, war lea., .f nil war with 

Too 1. ““■« ^‘■y «“ 

on w,.h 

rltiuno"' d'°° ■“ o( .abra 

' The only hopes .nprndcnt 

mu rl? ‘’,7“°’”'“’'’“'^ ‘>‘■‘3 PWlr 

roailuo rschmr 'nl'wh '° 

»■“- o.rsrmnc«,n the 

Journal,,..' Fodornt.nn 

Prosidcntinf '‘“'"Bring tho 

Joarnnhsta’ Fed.rlt"' 
n«ll. Madra. ! . 

Proprietora to newspaper 

joarnali.ta by ,nini“'„“ '''’■'’■“S 

“oodnlions „| ib- “7“'°® 

iremaiura death P'^ofessioo The risk of 

anr^S^’^Sker here thaC^m'^oi'l'' >» health 

wma.... ouUook for ni of life ' 

** precarious ond ur. journalist 

Tha ^ unoerlam an av<„. 


Ite president nl«n 
formation of 
favoured “■= mcl„.,„“„, 7“ 

.in that bod}. journalists 
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■Ovll Liberties 

Is 13 ap to tho citizens of India to 
•t&ad ap for their guaranteed rights and 
hbartisa and make the rulers respect 
them ther^fire disagree with 

Wr A 0 Guptas general observation in 
* ’^^dreas to the Civil Liberties 
ooferenoe at Patna on either the 
oeeesaity of protecting individual freedom 
oa the vital growth of liberty in the 
March of civilization We are not 
'Jsawate of the dangers of rllowiog the 
icativa to encroach on tho liberties of 
M iTidoals or the urgeuoj to ourb this 


tendei 

the 


m the bureaoraoy now as 


previous regime Bab Mr Gupta a 
fia mg of tiijQ present day conditions in 
® m partioalarlj with reference to the 
®ceQt eoaottnenb of the Preventive 
^a eotioDict IS too lacking in tolerance 
j,” ^'Jpth of practical knowledge to 
the approbation of the thoughtful 
ions of our people He is obviously 
Qded by passion and prejudice 
^ Qe cannot but share Mr Guptas 
^laiot at legislation 


tire 


arming the execu 


^ with almost unlimited power to 
“ liberty by imprieoniog people 

out trial or oven without giving 
® Brounds for detention It is quite 
^^sooabla to fear that the police 
abuse the extraordinary powers 

vested 
power 


•n them or that tho party 


®ay feel tempted to suppress 
ovements directed against the policy of 
* ’ Government though not at all 
'“bversijo of the state itself All this 
^OwQvor as the ScaichUght of Patna 
^ tly observes does not justify imputing 
oworthy motives to the party lo power 
° "^1 and quegtioDiog its ability to govern 
® lead the n itiou Here are a few 
quoted by our contemporary 


Tho Act (Provontivo Detention) is a confess on 
that Ind a cannot govern Uaelf except by 
barbarous methods 

Our Indian politicians seom to be always 
jreoccupiod vith eo many th ngs that they have 
no t IDO to ach eve anything 

Tins 13 noth ng but tho psycl ology of inaction 
outside the groove of day to day ndmmistratioo 
This IS an instance of a really good 
cause spoiled by tiresome exaggeration 
For indeed exaggeration thoroughly irres 
ponsible could not go further 


Churchill’s Plea for Coalition 


Mr Winston Churchill told the House 
of Commons in the closing stages of the 
Bndget debate 

Some! ow or otl er wo must reach firm ground 
aga n and have o Government which is not 
afraid or unable to do th ngs if they are m the 
national interest 


If even the lesult of the 1D50 General 
Election m Britain bad happened in 1015 
Mr Cbarcbill said be believed there 
would have been a National Coalition 
Mr Cburcbill s reference to a Coalition 
Government evoked considerable speculation 
m Parliament which however was set at 
rest by the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
unequivocal statement 
Wiodicg op the debate on the Budget 
Sir Stafford Cnpps said Mr Churchill had 
made a sort of vague suggestion of a 
coalition This could only work if 
averyoue else abandons his policy m 
favour of the policy of Mr Churchill 
Mr Cbnrohi]] laughingly interjooted 
T^iat would ha much the best 
Sir Stafford added amid Government 
cheers 


Whatever tho L beral Party mav ih.TrV u 
it wo are not hov ng any ci SaT bas? 


louor fL " ^ good naturedly wrote a 

letter for an ignorant sor%ont and asl^ 

man acratcled hs lead and »! !. 

Tboiirr; otZnTLi^ki 



BCOLGHT TO JlOOK B> John A h ocolf) 
With Drawint^a bj MilI lel B ualfi Jhn 
Fe Icon i’regs London us no* 

Thio {a ft most dst shlCut ant inBlmclno 
hltto cottectiOQ of epigt-kois on a \Rrio j 
of sabjects ol conlumrorxn mtoip Wo 
bchovo that aUbongb tbo latt nr nolcctl) 
claima onli to b*tTO broighl Ibnm lo 
boob they are KrBel> 1: a or n baud -jtL 
Tbey have tbo true epii,ra nniali virkops 
ot bto'sily and poiub and wbatevpi taboor 
has gone to their mabiog bos ?e)1 oncoaled 
behind a general inspiee^ion of artistic 
emartneae Contemporary au»lpr ty lo 
Sociabat Cngland bad doubtless jnolbereo 
the loyeotioo of a good many of tbet-o 
epigrams They bavo some of tbem a 
etroogly anti Sombst flavour Bot it 
would perhaps bo unfair to call Mr Liocolo 
H loty on that account There is more 
of Alice than of mabce in Mr Lincolns 
glimpses of SocuUst Cngland 

Here ato a letr samples of tbo anti 
Sociabat opigtams — 

Iho d ffetenee between a Soe al si anJ a 
» .1 . T. . . Conimuti &t IS ibe sa no 

Aa U at between a laxnt \ «* an 1 a purgat %e« 

SUaeby tUboura VoodiliDster) iaSncaI.*t 

„ . ‘“‘® for stM U a, j enjj,, 

Sabotago-puttag a pWer « U o „orka 

(This one „ »t,|f„|]y eonhoMa nM 
oombmiOB wit wndon, and ,i,j 
rhymes with spanner isabot iii French) 

woitiac 

Ihe cpsrnm nn N .tioii«li„i,„„ 

In nnr ina«ins„t „aa 
chasing too little enteipriso 

That on oommoii ownership » aisatmiiiql, 
effective ^ ^ 


I tr 1 1< w t1 u o on owMcrsliip that 
u ol n fo tly 

rUct -no gov I bits 00 other eobjects 
n* V li Hr iro t ftiv more — 

J W <. c art ff connalina the priial'* 

% I I oM f Lk j , 

K ( sill bt/u' i I e ci «lI arged not carrit I 
r lctof(.4 am so J itl« for rta Jit s 
so roucli 

(•here pctlas tbo impecunioQS find 
noionotibiy i(j roi irded book roviotvcr ) 
7110 b at in tbo book in form nnd content 

19 tbil Of) 1 a a 

T1>w,Uu sf « icpt tJ era Atop ih8la»icr« 

STun Gfupflco 01 Batu By Kaka 
Kale Ik nr Palilisheil by Nayajltan 
laaryaiaya Ahmedabai) pp mo 
The volome is a rosary ot ono hnoSma 
and nno anccaotts ol Uapo Tho author 
a« « well hnowo w„j touch 

nith GandbDi from very early day. lo 
the last 

Bach narralivo la short pointed and 
eotirely Ireo from seotiocota of admira 
lino or devolioo Iho author himself 
proaide, tho re 1,00 for this featoro which 
1. snrprisiog to those who „„ awar. 

Xct ir* ‘'■iunthnrandhis 

oSt a ' ‘“‘'->'3 ‘n ho 

pnWished oreo iheo Gaodhiyi was aliro 

Ud L h '''“"■‘■'■“"“‘“ll' nofereoce 
had to bo rnthlessly or„.OcO 

««ting n-ipus storn displeasoro 

hridfl Ih recalls with pardoDablo 

m. V“"n ‘ ’’ “>= "tll. 

thanT. ■'-8 aeae -ther 

rrcd-''-^^ 
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SONGS AND LYRICS FROM THE ENGLISH 
'MASQUES AND LIGHT OPERAS. GoIIectecl 
and! edited ,by F. -S. Boas. G. Ilarrap 
& Co. Ltd., London Ss. Cd. 

Dr. Boas brought out in 1015 an anthology 
of Songs and Lyrics from the Ebglish 
Playbooks, whiob was very favourably 
received on tbs wholo.^ Many readers of 
that anthology felt howavor that tho limi- 
tatloa-of the field of seleetion to the Play* 

■ books was nnnecessary and that it left out 

A field eqaally m song and lyrio ia 

the English hZasqnes and Operas of various 
linda. It ia in response to the. suggestions 
implicit in this receptior. of bis earlier book 
that Dr. Boas has brought out this selection. 

The field qJ aelectiou here includes 
raasgoes strictly so called us well as kindred 
forma of musical drama besides ' light ’ 
operas, covering comic opera, ballad opera 
and operetta. And as with tho earlier 
5°thology, Dc. Boas limits his selection to 
work puhlished before 1900. 

■ The value of an anthology of this kind 
oonsiats'in the fact that it brings together, 
organized on some principle or other, work 
whicii scattered and strewn away in bigger 
works, almost inaccessible to the general 
reader, unless it bo. the latter is determined 
to wade through much ' less interesting 
material in quest of what he seeks of 
aoug or lyrio in the lighter vein. 

The more strictly poetio part of the 
anthalogy is from the masques which 
belong to the period when English vocal 
> music was at its highest level of develop- 
ment, when song and consio were part of 
an accepted tradition of, social elegance 
and civilized living. The lyrics of the 
Jacobean and Caroline period have an 
unmistakable ’song’ quality. The majesty 
and' pomp of diction of the masters of tho 
masque are well exemplified in tho selections 


given heroin from Jonsou. Danio), Campion 
and Milton. 

Tbo second part of tho anthology begiqs 
with selections from tho work of Gay and 
bis group, which marks tho boginning of 
tho light opera period. Gay’s achiovoment 
at tho beginning of the period was an 
individual triumph matched and according to 
some, evon surpassed by that of Gilbert 
at the end of tho period. Tho interim 
between Gay and Gilbert, while not entirely 
barren, is relatively to the age of the 
M.asque, rather a disappointing period indeed. 
Dr. Boas has ferreted out however somo ' 
rather remarkable pieces even from this 
oopromisiDg period ; which by tbeir wit, 
grace and occasional quaintnoss afford the 
reader a real joy. 


CITY OP MADRAS. Omcial bandbook issued 
by the Corporation of Madras. 

Madras, in recent years, has grown in 
size and population, and the estension of 
city limits coupled with tho increasing 
problem of traffic facilities and other 
amenities of urban life have added to the 
reeponaihilites of eivU adminisbration. Tho 
book under review attempts to present a 
factual and descriptive account of the 
efforts made by the Corporation to meet 
the pressing needs of the people. The 
eight sections which cover' the hook deal 
with the Corporation’s handling of the vital 
problem of the eaoit.ry improremLr „ 
Blum areas as well as the improvement of tho 
more fashionable areas which, like oor glorioos 
sea front, makes the city what it is" a tS 
of beauty. Anything that ia done “"'.“S 
oot ilhtaraoy and dirt and iinelei»l- 
and make for beauty and dicnifv ■ “.1'“ 
lives of the people must be welcLe" 

others will’ nn°d fn“thi8 
valuable handbook ofinfn,.„„A- ^ and 
city, and its ever in. the' 

of administration. creasing problems 



T) I KR Y OF T B E MONTH 


March 28 E Bonsai Consiooa Lcsiolalors 
Memorandum In Prime Mmislec demands 
accalai State for PabistAD 

—Communists set up rival Govt in Bormn 
r-ann 

March SO Parliament passes Pmanca Bill 
qntho'n ““ * 

“S“F?an='. 

March 31 Centre takes over Excise and 
loeometax from States “ “ 

^To'JcL I “Ifate 

April 2 Delhi talks bctueen in. D 
JI.«uters or India ^fd^'pTkisfa'n ZT 
« r Kbare extetaed from Delhi 
April 3 .Sell Gorernment lor West Indies 
Colony of Trinidad proclaimed 

Detention Act seed under 

April 5 Eoroz IJhan Noon tales nir,™ 
Goeetnor ol East Bensal “ ““ 

April 0 Sir Given Dison oI An.i . 

proposed Mediator tor Kashmm “ 

-Bombay goes dry Irom today 
-Army revolt m East Indoneei. 

'sh7 cXtrat“;^r,isr“-<= 

Mn.lim, to thtok " ,1'“' 

With Congress *° Jot 

April 8 Indo Pakistin « 

by the Prime Mim.tere a't 'SeTb‘ 

April 9 Indian Cooncil for coltnrat i . 

mangarated at Delhi by Pnmo ? , 

April 10 Nobrn and LLas f 
Pakistan agreement ‘ Indo 

Parliaments ° 'espectire 

a" 0 told PmlV.,„t"„f: J„trar‘°" 

"'’-lnd',a.?d“Sanap“‘ ” 

D-neappo,„.‘f;”JPP-. |.r 0„e„ 


April 11 Sn K.mana Mabdrish p 
ft V ly at Tiruviionainalai 

April 1 j SarJir Patel m Calcat 

-rjpojiold of Rtlginra offers transfer ofpov 
tOLrovn Prince 

April IP Delhi Dniiorsity bids farewell 
Sir Miiirce Givjcr 

sV lodonesi in Federal troops la: 
ftt Macassar 

CompciPito pension scher 

Lnl Qovernnie 

employ ees 

-Indo Pakistan 

^‘re!,g!,ati„na''° „^"c° 

K 0 Neogi'tro^cfbme^"'” "" 

revoke^T ^ Indonep 

April 20 Dehflia 

S S Global Ml Senate e 

BdAsot session cl Parliament ends 

■it nLachi^^ PilfiBlao trade pact signe 

ration J““'”absts’ 

"P nl an all India 

liscd lo Newl)*5l£“‘ ‘ 

Arab Palastine^'^'^'"**^*^ Jordan annexCi 
April 2n V P ar 

‘alls in Hyderabad°°°° 

^ Karfch, '^'Arn welcomed ir 

Apni^rrc'c'rT”^'”" 

Tory attack mSon^ Liberal 

and lorry taxes defected Petrol 

April 28 Thn n 
Uaibi from Kar"Sr, ttlLT'^"^ 

April 29 Mr r “ 

/'SA C] Khan leaves tor 

Satdar ptlel*''” ^ ° C delegation mcela 

-C-dresstomeet at Nas.k this year 



NATIONAIi GOVERNMENT 
Aebarja Kripatani, es-CoDgreeH President 
■"sea the position of tbo present Nebrn 
-oenfc, in the coluraua of his now 
L ^^'6 Vigtl. The Aoharya who is 

-I policies and aotiona of tbo 

F ® ro government says it is by no means 
i National Government. 

'I <iurrD 2 Soveramenfc formed m England 

I two nrtuUr.. coalition beinroea tho 

At aSv Conservative and Labour 

■ talivis to could have askod its represon- 

sad thftT 7 ^''“[aw-from the national government 
even if rK,.!i»v. the party whip. 

Individual, f to retain them as 

A« 8ooa n. .V porsonal worth as Umistors 
duappaarea emergency in Eogland 

party^ ran elections wero ordered each 

P®'h and r* candidates Labour swept the 
“*? Oovernm«»t tn 

OovtraiBanifl i. r predominant party 

>s. thamf!!^* formed by a coalition of parties 
•ta short livsd*^* ootorious that French Cabioots 

Government m the 
ggjj I® ^ national governmont in this 
can ^ sonae in which the term 

ftaka * ^ democracy. Ib there, he 

ftnr, ' A^^^Ance between the Coogress and 
«”_y other party „r parties, 

P®Hiee ^®™bera of the Cabinet represent 

Qovernin8ut°'^*i!^^ * u ^ 

*®*Ponsibl0 to P‘^r^‘es ? Are they 

nnr?.;. ^ parties ? Will they withdraw, 

A group of ,v,„ want thorn to t Will any one or 
Csxt elections ? ™ their own candidates in tho 

reply questions only a negative 

[ memb Si^en. The non.Congress 

I Partie^*^^' Cabinet do not belong to 

i tjj country that have come 

Partie '^‘th the Congress on 

They^d^*^ ofinational importance. 

»onie of any party in the country. 

not boon ? do 80- Th/y 

IV” *f onco ih- V Cabinet by their parties 
ftp'* not withdra!^f^* parties. They 

f|f tho paiiv 4^ uV? Cabinet at tho bidding 
, • Poatu Ti,o~ ^^®y’ '““y have belonged m 

elocttonii csndidatos at the 

“^”1 at tho reasons the Gove, 


*’ at the Oe * these reasons the Govern. ^ 

ntre is not a coaUtion, an all party to do hnsiness with 


or a national government, in tho democratic 
sense of tho term 

Is tho Government a Congress govern- 
ment? Responsible persons have repndinted 
tho idea. Naturally because tho non-Congress 
members of the Cabinet have not been 
choECQ by the Congress Executive. 

Their subsequent mamborship of tho Congress 
does Qot mako thorn Congress leaders. They boMmo 
Congressmoo just to got into Parliament. CJnder 
ordinary circumstances they may not have joined the 

Congra>3. They wera chosen not because they wero 

leaders in the Congress but for their porsonal ability 
or influence whatever the nature of such ability or 
influence. ^ 

What then is the nature of oor Govern- 
ment’ It is difficult to define it in 
democratio terms. 

All that can be said is that it is a 
transitional and provisional government the 
nature of which is quite obscure. There 
IS DO parallel to it in democratio history. 

BUSINESS FOR BUSINESS’ SAKE 
There is an interesting anecdote reflecting 
the mentality that is said to have developed 
in the Spaoiah Province of Catalonia. 

Senor A. offers Senor B. a carload of 
sardine tine at 18,000 pesetas, Senor B sells 
them for SO.OOO pesetas to Senor C. and he 
for 40,000 pesetas to Senor D. Finally Senor 
E. a far-eighted man afraid of dying from 
hunger should there ha a war. acquires 
the carload for C6.000 pesetas. Three days 
later. Senior E. telephones indignantly to 
Senor D. ’Tve been cheated,” he cries 
into the phono. “ You sold mo a carload 
of eardino tins and now ifc turns out that 
the tins are empty.” At the other end 
of the wire Seuor D. exclaims: ‘kBut 
man alive, why did you open the tins? 
They wera not to eat. They were juat 
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WORLD S SUICIDE STATISTICS 
Love IS seventeen times moio deadly 
than drink, according to the latest Paris 
BQicido statistics For every person who 
ends hia own life beemea of alcohol 
eaventeen do so heevu'^o their ajlaub of 
the heart have gone wrong writes 

London 4iisi6Ci5 

Even BO love is one of the leut 
Bpcctacnlar re^^ous wbj somo French 
men and women decide thet life 13 not 
woith living A mosicipn hooped Intoself 
hecaase following an ipfiaiioo hu was 
unable to carry the bu dram ,a a local 
band 


A dtcaa deiigaer Iool poikoD bociuse 

at tba as, ol toptj, sh„ „ 

A taji-dp.vac dahboratsly droM l„. ,eb,c|, 
into a moc to damonstrale bia lodisnatlon 
when an Amar can walUod a,,. 
tipping him 

More peopla seem to commit anicidc 
in Slay and Jnno than at anj olbar time 
ot lb. year The rat. bu, a loa p..,, 
in December 


AUo mors pcopl, ccn„j,t 
morning from 0 a m to noon, than , 
any other time of day 

Althongh the au.cido rito „ b, ^ 
among the T.ntonm race, there ,l ^ 
indication that th. doe, re to 
IS a racial chdracteristn. aud ju , 

inherited pather it., more reaaonXl' 

...nme^^that .n.e.de „ „ „„,.„ra, 

In Japan, tor m.tance, .t „ 
order tor a nnhte to h,„ bim.el, by 
bin. rrhich ,s probably tho m„,t „ " 
form of sQicide Thera lo u 
stigma attached to tho act “ 
form of heroism, and m„ V ‘ 

Booh a trivial reason as ^ 

overnment polio) Protest againsi 


SADHUS IN THU COMING CCNSU3 
A number of SaJhu nod Sa7iyas% nr 
rations havo jn-ysed rcsolotions asking tl 
Central Ooveriiincnt “ to enumerate 
sadhus undif ti separito beading of "tadhus 
and not Jump them together “ under « 
class noproductivo along with . 
prisoners m jails asjlum inmates and 
prostitutes in the ccoBna records of 
coantrj 


1 do believe, writes li 


commenting on the above m JIari;nn 
that a salnti cinnot and ongbt not ‘ 
bn gronped rr.tb tho claa.ea ot poopl 
named ubove 

unproluct.^l "m ^ 

aevow p'*;,, * I? "’',* journttli.is writsM poet* 

tftol rd* and baokiri 

that , oo^ 

•0 socety hut Lli f"y ““fut fuaclioi 
•a savmB^th&r n ® m° dofamatioo involvei 

vmg that tloy ara all ‘unproductive* 

0 organtzstions also draw atlontioii 
“ the Gorernment of Bombay to the 
aifference between a beggar and a s.dAii 
Act to J PCO'^ISIOQ IQ the Beggars 
of tha A^t latter from tho operation 


This tQ(j i* B 

extent But liLa .® denjaad to a certsiOj 

th s nga should also^'^'* workers the jtaJAu* of) 


th s age should also*^^',^’ workers the saJAt- , 
(d^arrna) for consider whether it is nghtj 

“Hi tttka nr, subsist on alma or doualion^ 


-— -/ lur ono “--wuer wnetDei 
“ttl tuko no nart “'‘bsist On alma or doualion^ 

to oonsuroe Can i„ ’ other humao beings have! 

of abl6bod^M““ prosper if a large- 

nay, oven pwple do no productn*’ 

“ be frsnUv*^'‘ 


het ,t be fy. I 1®“^" derogatory to do 
OU alms can never realized that aubsistenes^ 

helDlea^n.,., ?'®' 00 rtlania It may be one** 


helplessneea. i,..,' *o It may be one *> 

“stitution of In d.B ® Tha saiA«‘ 

Uvat India must hav^“K ^ good evidence to sh 
food and ab^l .f “ producer of plenty 
*oog tuao la tbonn'^^® necessities of life for 

" 1 doly iSte^pSo 


,f» Wd »l»t d,d ,„a „y , 

other Seven '' ”*0 catch him 


hif i4$o ] 
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SQUANDERMANIA 

Nnmerous ioetances of wasteful spending 
by goyernmenfc officials are given by Pfo^iccr. 
Writing editorially it says : 

" An American aothoress, 'Mary Jane 
Ward, recently brought oat an astounding 
itory illastrative of Indian squandermania 
Q the wake of her newly found independence. 
4 namber of long, sleek and streamlined 
ocoraotives was purchased in the United 
States on behalf of the Indian nationalised 
ailways at the cost of tens of thousands 
if dollars. The engines arrived according 
0 schedule and were landed at the Bombay 
locks. The pnrchRsing officials got a mighty 
‘'brill oq 6 of it until somebody snddenly 
i^iscQvered that the locos were too tall to 
passthrough the tunnels oo Indian railways.’' 

Meanwhile, examples of the reckless 
waste of public funds and no questions 
asked continue to come to light from all 
parts of the country. 

"In our own State of Uttar Pradesh" 
the Pioneer, “overpayment of over 

7 lakhs was mado to a contractor who 
|nade away with it to safety and prosperity 
in Pakistan. The reply of Hafiz Mubam> 
mad Ibrahim that the contractor’s security 
deposit of Rs. 2 lakhs has been attached 
and that the overpayment, therefore, amounts 

a little leas than baa been alleged 
reminds ns of the maid ^ servant wbo 
apologised for her illegitimate baby : "But, 
a am, it is only a Icotle one." 

The p.-iper farther instances the Assam 
OTeroment’ff wasteful espenditore of two 
mores of rupees on a worthless road and 
a Central Government’s pre-fab scandal 
'‘nd concludes i 

If stupidity was responsible for this 
ragedy then the principle must be enforced 
at the stopid cannot govern. They mast 
get out ” 


'LDNOH HODE AND EFFICIENCY . 

American companies are studying a pian 
that would alter the “ iuucii-hour " system 
prontised gonorally by industry all over 
tbe world. Under the plan, morning and 
afternoon eating periods would take the 
place of tbe present lunch hour at noon. 

The idea results frum recent experiments 
condneted at Yale University which indicate 
that the human organism dues not work 
at its best nnder the traditional three- 
meal a-day system. It' does ■ better if the 
same amount of food is distributed over 
four meals, stndios show. 

It is the experience in indnstry. notes 
the magazine Business Week, that a work- 
man produces more at the start of each 
working day and that bis work output 
tapers off before lunch. After Innoh be is 
again more prodnotive. and in mid afternoon 
he again slows down. Most companies feel ' 
that mid-morning and mid-afternoon light 
refreshments would iucreaso the effioienoy 
of their workers but not to the extent 
that more leisurely lunch periods would. 

One of Amenoa-s largest department 
stores, Marshall Field and -Company of 
Chicago, in tho slate of Illinois, recently 
mstailed tho new louoh-honr system to 
keep certain sales conotere fully staffed 
at noun, when business is heaviest. Now. 
instead of an hour at noon and IS-minoto 
mormog and afternoon rest periods, the 
soles people at these counters take 45 
mmutos sometime before noon and another 
4o mioutes in mid-afternoon. Bmplojees 
It eooms, like the change better and are 
more efficient at work. 


RETURNED WITH THANKS 

jou fii^d a thauklcs, 

roturoirf to wuh^'thSS" i Mrite I'l 
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THE PRESS AND ITS UESPON 
SiniLlTIES 

Tho Ptimo Minister has callcj upon tbo 
Press m India to treat tlio nnfortnnato 
bapponinga m East and West ntngal with 
the utmost restraint and flensa of reepon 
8ibilit>. Ho has wisclj conceded tbit tbo 
Press 13 entitled to report facts Accuiately 
and fully. Uis appeal la to about their 
business \Mth doe sense of rcRponsibililj 
Commenting on thia tbo Touinal of the 
Southern Lidia Journahsia’ I cdt ration 
observes 

recognise, that " «Ut a m 
or no opinion is widely diflorent whL^ ! . ^ 
and when it la ansioui when it ho. c.ni r**"* 
in its environm'iit and when i> . 

Buspioioo or reseolment. when a 
when It IS nell furnisheJ »i/h fi * 

1 . "SL. o«T 4 p ~1 ‘W, ‘"f 

and the UD»uUie,f^coLc,6Qcs of / 

0 oxert our mflaonens t A*,'-- " 
to subservo tho and. of truth aL JuAoo 
All these thioge ate pretty clear to nil 
a,e „„t, 

‘"H ths Whole Zb, 

" cetlamly the telhog "o' ”t 

may result m crave r>r,i . ® 

riots attended possibly w.tbTor‘'o7 
or calamitoos material loss tu inr., ^ 
of the public ? classes 

trth^A t Af ‘S«‘^''aod 


I M,li- 1059 




of tLo niiiiin ll,o tjl>'i’ation to lull tho truth 
in aU ciro, imst.it, -Li u „ut Ihu. tkernwi ahiilm, 
»y mmy joux,talg,ts , Ih y ow.t oq rjurndiii* 

noVion“^f‘^* f' X'tri'st* ‘.f tl* 

<i,a ^ ^ */* ‘b.Llisrp 'sj, litre is uo dauxtr to 
tbo (fmciplo uf ffLo-Ju, 1 of tho Pros* 

It must bo ruiieiiibLred botietor, argUE* 
tho organ of tho Jojrn ilists' Pederation. that 
tbo obligation to tell the truth is paramount 
nod admits of verj fow cxceplionfl. especially 
tvbeii the truth u unplcasint and «bea 
It becomes essential to warn tbo public 
of dangers m ibo oning 

TllO P'CM .-um, .t 1 

inuio k't It * ' I'Ucu circunitlancos tc^p 

of .w,.uo S I 43 /'“T'r' 

euUmte of thc>V> t» 1*“’ '>f ll>' 

l'r'‘-s «ro on the Unl.-t 

.’t 

h u ,.or.u<I US the pro-on? wA“ri^ f M '’’i , 

front tosolutionsm.l roVn A r!Ai.. ‘ ' 

civil wttf. j ,v 7'® invosiooe, 

bcuildeciig ffonueiipir as occur viilti 

llnnk ccImJv T '• hills time to 

«'•» spiito <f nroblA. i' “•'“P‘psr office, and 
ull.wt hui<, „ '“o^n»ourmg for attention 
U ruled out as POM*bilit.es can 

•crous so ofioi, 

•A,vr:hrzzrtr““‘"-- ■» 

term, as possible 

Ti. „ ^^lilSBXA 

(M.Z)'L*r,7 P'-iftroUa. 

Lord opeus will! ““““ 

Poraon.ees hie bw"m!s“ 

“”■1 Dr. a.dhsl.„.ho„„. "";^;^“'““'““-^ 
contains a numhor > Magazine 

spiritual topics, the °° Tanoua 

°I the calibre of Mr being men 

Sastti. Dr. K p v ^ ® namastviimy 
Bhashjnni etc Vp, '^'‘radnchari. Mr K. 

« ft valuable ^rum 

Bhaklbi marga ° those pursuing the 
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SIGNIFICANCE OP BOOKS 
second number of tha Literaty 
V (Bombaj) opens with a scholarly 
00 Poetry anji other arts from the 
'pen of Dr. James H. Cousins — a poet and 
of no moan distinction. Mulk Raj 
^and follows with a dissertation on the 
*igDificacce of hooka for our lives. 

ours, we have, of course. 
Aod^n r ^ ®°d wisdom in groat respect 

cftkioi. .iT® of the earliest wntcra 

cf nnr But from the very beginning 

^ comparatively recent time*, our 
hx romamed the monopoly of a 

The ^ ^ ^ chosen oligarchy, the Brahmins 

for in *1.**“ ®.'^*^ pofcolato amoog the people. 
W4S lo.il.... ayatem tha function of the priest 

otl. 6 f •'el'gious and social instruction to 

"adorn of 

w i slopv «.® ^ undits travelled as myth and Icgood 
laity. ftraightforward philosophy, to the 

lU vsnoua hol^b*^ *1,^^ religion was centred round 

Sooo books havo bosn known to tomblo 
^ 6 world opaido down, and tbo writer goes 
certain books that have ra.ido 
tb* 'DStance, the writings of 

V n ®Qcjclopacdist 8 from Diderot to 

^®|ta.re «qd Mara’s Cai-ital. 

die 1°^ 1*^*' nioat advanced countries of 

^d fortri’n vsorciao an cnirmous lullucnco 

^'■wh ha (K of cultural achievement in 

*•■^1 amctioSi whatever mental energy 

I vitality our ago possostos 

hooks b.vTO come to 
hie profoand signillcanco for our 

,i„ *\ what precisely is it that a book 
t one? 

'’f ”‘Mi 'an.V »» ri.ne«s the jadetl spirit 

'^lUaat k,,. eoablos him to cumpuro ond 

''a'uaa action or idc.ia and to ere Uo 

ralarirt.) hvo inoro intensely or with 

’’'^^Sies af of tho (|jahti 04 and liiddon 

th poople and lha Universe 

hiiowladgoia never complete, 
ftccumulatod in the past tends 
jvi^ .1®* gontratioii restates tho old 

awarttio^''^^® *'**''^ ones, thus enriihiug 

r^Oitsn'Iv^'^Tk^ nature whoso dread energies oro 
'uil th« to deslroy or oerpower 

*Q 1 •ntn., 4 to modes of producing 

»Ti t relations based on tho business 

• nave to be imdtr constant crtticiam. 


AMERICA AND THE H BOMB 

Prosident Truman nnd Secretary of State 
Acbosou aod some of the top foreign policy 
advisers believe Russia is about to embark 
on aggressive action. Their opinion was 
learned through diplomatic sources at the 
United Nations. Writing in the Bombay 
Chwnicte WeeUy. Prof. P. G. Krishnayya 
saja • 

Word passed on here confidentially by 
tha State Department is that 'Kremlin 
appears willing to take the calculated risk 
of war to gam its ends, theso sources say. 
Tho President and Aclieson both are depicted 
as gr.ively concerned over possible develop, 
moots 10 Finland, Berlin aod Yugoslavia as 
tho principal target of whatever notion 
Hussia mnj be preparing. In view of the 
rapidly worsening situation on Riissia'a 
European borders, diplomats hero would 
not be surprised if Yugoslavia suddenly 
and dromnlioally drew world attention to 
lie peril by appealing to the Security Council. 

It IS believed possible that a change in 
instructions to Yugoslavia's United N.atione 
delegation could pavo tho way for such n 
pica, or some intermediate stop placing tho 
U. N. on notice. Marshall Tito for somo 
months ha. been ready tor an aggressivo 
Russian net. According to information 
rcaohiog here Russian troop movements have 
been noticed noow on Yugoslavia's border,." 

Tha npprehensiou in Washington could 
explain why both Mr. Truman and tbo 
Secretary of State resolutely are standing 
ngaioot any further appeal at this time to 
the Soviet to resume negotiations on world 
atomic control. 

It also coaid cxplnio, saj e tho writer wb 
tha President gave the order to go ahead with 
conatraclion of the first hydrogen bomb 
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CONTROL or iVTOillC DNDRQY 

Sir Beaegil N'lrsiatj R\n. ptrraaneut 
Inaian delegate to the Uuited Nations, 
writing m the cnrrent isoue ot Untied 
Nations irorW— a magnaine not oflicmlly 
connected with the U N —observes that the 
very fact that the major powers feel there 
should be control of atomic energy and 
atomic weapons ehonld bo banned is m 
effect, agreement It would be easy 
enough ho siye, to impose a ban 
on tho manutactura or use of atomic 
weapons There may be even universal 
acceptance of the ban among the nations 
of the world, so fat as words go but 
will there be acceptance in deed as well 
m word?' 

To consoliaolo ^ll orrtk Oooo so (ar oo 
lha problem aoS is i basis tor oisooesion. 
Sir Benegal suesests tbo tollowmo 
declaration 

roUy'lJiaS "*? “">»■ 

to snil act III ftij of on * ’ silimu 

tislma.l roatrol aJ.qaai. to 

alotnic eaor^y onU for of 

el.u.oal.on^^r oi^o,n?c 

nfoiamenis as «,ll „ to 

«^D»l lUa haaarJa of v ukuonf 

(b) No ststo or indibulrmi * ®vaa.i<,n 

ml... la, I .ImO 

prauful purposes ‘'iiorgj cxccjh for 

but. inav iifoU [!"" ’’“d'lrat on 

( 1 ) aud (c) of Arl.ctfl 1 thall LV 
btato unlil il.c utabl,sb,„eat “f rh 
control system iroiilcj fn^ 'nwrnational 

the same Arhilo ' • IrovidSl i .al'ln <“> 

■".l^rmrbra 

tb.„:r„:: :> Bute,, 
.^tinea bs .oma Sl.re.t; ' “ L^r 

f»o„b. tbe be8,„„,„j 

l^O'G outlawing JirUstBarinr. J m.”**^*® 
Convention of isnn The Ilngne 

Coo.eaL.„„ ,T 19.5” a 

lmoler.ol„e,e"f „'Xr 


[ May 1 

MINOniTins IN INDIA AND PAKISTA 
A Significant anfi fairlj objccLioe ana'; 
of the situation in tho two Hengals 
contiineil m a contribution " from a P.' 1 
CorreepoDiIcnt " publtsheil in a recent Isss 
of the Ucotiotntst ' of London — date 

March 25 Tho minorities, and cspcciall 
tho hadly shiben Hindns of East Bengal,’ 
says tba writer, most be made to recove 
their conQdcnoo and their feeling tba 
they are foil and wanted oitmons, 
Distnesing casualties, ho sajs 
It » siga.Wl II, at tho lol.l tasuallies m Ih 
la I three moalli, ha,, not boon largo In lad,; 
they .to not go for into Ihteo figures. In Pakotai 
they do not go r„ 

oarahlo not, mate tho total ligar, 1 .., than lb. 
oOOO LlloJ ,n anga,._ Calealla, whet 

bar. na. .Ml 

1948 not ercaleJ no tefiigeoa, while today 1S0,0C( 

11 “orn’rafi “of' 5 000 a''df'“^'“ “i"' '™"'® 

Chiel ■?" n Pakistan thi 

refnge,. 1,.'"' .r°,[„S frMa.r' •'“* 

Tho dodnetion which tho write? draws 
■a that ,t has now booooio •'painfolly 
*1 ID both oounltlea to turn out 
rs.pocl.bIo people f,o„ tho.r humos, and, 
tbeir otono, of woo are readily believed 
and magnified - But,” ho sa,s, “while 

rel^'”*' n ”■> »“» 

eisoo. beiond Pakistan's control, 

\lZ ’ '>»"«« ■» Pakistan than ,n 

India for tho minor, He, ■■ 

for’"‘theT“‘'“"''‘°‘ 

L.!„ ““elusion thus- 

con>tum,nn Prf^mblo to tUo 

not mention Hiodmsm ^-r? and does 

“nd Muslim are ono „ ^ that Hindu 

CoagrejN Ono nu„"° ” * cardinal tenet of the 
Conensa and they thfhJf '*‘'shiDv used to 
Md an .doal de«p 7ihn , leadership 

I'"8V® •" there Muslim 

In *'"? ^'’•>'0 ftiid Boiernf Muslim Dimistors 

-f T»'”. in Hzrr^i- f"- 

!».'nn? I' r'“d '-hon ^ confidence 

,V* and bv return of 300.000 

L PaLulnu lato ALam° ' 

^ "^ssarn siaco lot?. 



Africa 


CONPISOATfON OF S.A. INDIANS’ 
PROPERTY 


The Trausvaal Indian Gongreea cabled 
Pandit Nehtn and Mr Llaquat Ah IHian, 
Ptima Minister of Pakistan, asking them 
intervene with the Union G>vernment 
behalf of Sontb African Indians charged 


*itb illegal land tennre. The cable said 
tt properties already oonfiacatod as well 

f liable to be conHecated in the immediate 

re amount to thousands of pounds.” 

Inl^rei. crisis wo urgo you to 

behalf and to prevail upon the 
suspend , forthwith all 
under the Asiatic Land Tenure Act 
n » ? proposed round table toUs between 
Pakistan, end South Africa. 


Jeulhci.^l ^“brQiUing to you a memoranduro 
Indisns*' prosecutions and thcir effect on 


Tbo Transvaal Indiivn Congress made a 
appeal to the Union Goveinmcnt. 

^’EWER IMMIGRANTS TO 
SOUTfl AFRICA 

Sooth Africa icccivtd BO.OOO immigranlB 
1917. 3G.000 in 1918 and only 10.000 
year, tho Minister of the loterior, 
®®°8es, lold BD ftudicDCO at 
® Little Capo village of Heidelberg. 

My Government behoves in qoality 
and not quantity.” be added. 

Indies 


INDIANS IN WEST INDIES 
adias advice bad not been Booght by 
ritiab Government in regard to tho 
®roiatioQ of West Indies as u DoniinioD 
^bin iba CommonweaUb. Tbo Govern- 
*“®ot of India wore uatebing developments 
would certainly take whatever action 
considered necesatuy to protect tbo 
^crests of Indians in tho ^Vet Irdies. 

•• Ai 9 ac^Q(%Q VP89 given by Dr. B. V. 
^®®bar la Parliament. 


Burma 

3,000 INDIANS AXED IN BURMA 
RAILWAYS 

Nearly 5,000 Indiana employed in tho 
Burma RaiUvajs have so far been 
diEChargcd wbilo 2,000 moro await a 
similar fate as thoy' refused to declare 
themselves ns Burmese nationals, according 
to information received from the oAice of 
the Burma Railways Indian Staff Welfare 
Assoc, ition lit Calcutta. 

Nearly I flOO Inclians employed in the 
Burma railways stayed back and accepted 
the nationality of that conntrj'. 

The Governmoot of India, in order to help tho 
retrenched raihiay pcreonael, had decided to start 
two report oontres, at Madras and Calcutta, and 
had i5oued dire-tions to the General Managers of 
tlio M S.M ond tho E.I. Uailway to absorb tho 
former Indian einployocs of Burma Uatlways aa 
best as they could. 


A spokesman of tho Welfare Association 
said that sinco last one year, 
retrenchment bad been going on in full 
Rwiog. The omployces generally belonged 
to tho Class III and IV groups, the 
former clerical and tiio fatter menial 
staff. Recently, orders bad also bee'n 
issnod by tho Railway Board to tbo 
General Manager of tbo Loco Shops at 
Chittaranj.an to absorb as many 
educationally and technically qualified 
persons from among them as possible. 
According to tho Association, financially 
most of tho rctrenchod staff wero ^cry 
much bard up and none has found an 
allernatiTo employment in India. 


malaya 

SAMBASIVAN’S RE-ARREST 
SimbaBii im, who was rpleased following 
tho Privy Council upholding his appeal against 
conviction on a charge of being in possession 
or . MFoIror, wn, re-i.rrMted immediately 
nnder the Eraergency Regulations. 
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Germany 

INDIA INSTITUTE IN GERMANY 
We are glad to leirn that “ lodia 
lostituto ’ ('.Thich oged to be the India 
Section of Die Dentscbe ALademie, Mnntch) 
haa been re er-tabli^hed to carry on its 
eld and rained actiritiea in promoting 
cnltural co opeiation and friendly relations 
with the people of Germany— relations 
rrhich came to an abropt end on tho 
ero of the great war 

Tho Institute was started id 1028 after 
two jears’ persiotent efforts on the part 
of Dr Tarabnnth Das and b»s German 
friends of India such as the late Dirertor 
Urilz RecV Prof Arnold Sammerf Id 
Dr Fran? Thierfolder an I others The 
work of tba Tnstitiilo in secorinc eehotar 
ships for ndrancel postgraduate Indian 
stadenls in German unirersities and 
EngineeriDR Colleges and helping Indian 
BCiontisla to gain practical experienro m 
various industries continued with great 
Burcoss until dnnoa the World War II 
these aolisitipa had to be stopped 
During the jvrwd of lU exisienoe nwro Ihsn 
'aw i» • V' of De De.tsfbs 

'•\lo,lorn In I . • « ^ K“'« a eirics or Irtturra oo 

Dr rh.irranzTInerteldrr, Iho Pre.,J.„l 
trho.o inlrrc.t m Ih, rrotl. of Ibo 

b,.^boe„ .„r,„ora ,oa oorrrar.Ttu 

Uthrtl.nl th, ' ‘ 

pwt t'lup'lwi.l insl.lul on* 

. 


lhe»r 

rtMwl ofiUr 
®f tt e mo&t 
-r* t ns li*T, 


>• te l* hopM thAl" 1^1 

few ypir* at tho mo»t — t>»v » ii *i — A 


Fiji 

RESTRICTION ON ENTRY TO FIJI 

Britain proudly claims that tho Common 
wealth of Nations has an association of 
free peoples and a citadel of human 
freedom One natuiallj evpecta a resident 
of a free country to be a free man. To 
Fiji, howerer a -esident is free to leave 
Fiji at any time but he is not free to 
return to the Colony writes the Pacr/ic 
Reticw a news weekfj published from 
Fi]! and adds 

nnii I C him, .V 1,1 j 1. . residents of a 

out on I uroJ_(i,n 1 f '‘Oiiled s. prisoner, let 
purtn r. n ,1,. V ^ "O called equal 

r-cc f lod slat o'i " l"°,''not ' , 

r,. ^f';"r.“^ J;- ; c -'..r^rrSa 

.o. den ,n. ,Z:n fautt" 

If tU res denis ^-ere alln r . 

oeoo thnx' u f '■! relurn withm 

UifTemnce t ih» ® ^ make a sernp of 

ofiiia Cotnti\^anl ” political 
fneodl.ooM and tindL *« u a feeling of 

d mmion* whole j amongst the 

^Aliabla to Britain nna fnaiidehip la most 

vomo to rsMsa tl o laws u ®°*®* Time has 

olTenco to tho nalionsU of 'a?, 

or pot them to ir,r.r,«I. domimona 

restrict ,OQ on roctfrT o? !?"'®"®" , Tho present 

arhmed anrth.og to the ‘„a haa not 

provianE “'^'“"‘ago or benefit 

anil In |.»n ctoum °“n satisfaction to 

afford to pij sal® „ Rf'tam nor Fiji can 

frwnJslip of Rigiof dommion*'^''’** *” goodwill and 
alipidity of a prpjuidced few ^ pamper tho 

Dileroal Ar«,ra ‘ M?a UiDister of 

tho Am . ^ Parliament that 

ru. 

Tho I«d. ^ continued i 

was npnrT,r u.w 


now. 

was 


120,701. -“''=>0 ibiunas was 

total popuiitiou Dearly half of tho 

• "hat a bov 

tie falhfT j B.t,kinp que»liona 

happpnoj ,r ij , fo know what woiil, 
waa a boyl “a many questions . 

--te srr„.fr 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPOBTANCE 


INDO PAKISTAN AGREEMENT 
Pollowing ,a the tejt ot the Indo Pahulnn 
ABteement jointlj signed on April 8 by 
PMdit Jiitaherlal Nehru. Prime Minister 
»! lodm, and Mr Einqat All Kli in, Prime 
‘Munster ol Patialan 

reimLiI*'' ^'“'renieina of Indio and Pakistan 
apea that each shall onsuro, to tha 
of Mtin * throughout ila territory, complete equality 
of ^"®8pective of religion, a full sense 

reri^nni 1^’" 'eapecl of hfe, culture, property and 
counfr« freedom of mo\eincnt vruhm each 

fforitti n * u of occupation, speech and 

of morality Membora 

membe^ dDI*!® opportunity wi.h 

in iVia .. .ui ™*‘JOrily community to participote 
or o 4 K«^**^i 2 of thoir country, to hold political 

mil anJ * 

mil and armed forces 

declare these rights to b 
The underiako to enforco them effectivelv 

to the rf 4 India has drawn attention 

all ”*** these rights are cuaruntoed to 

Prune tn India by its Constitution The 

aunilsp of Pahistan has pointed out that 

adoninri^^'^’l',®'' ” the Objeetnes Resolution 
It i« *1 Constituent Assembly of Pabiston 
eniGTmo t policy of both Governments that Iho 
ftSaure.i ♦ ° ,, democratic rights shall bo 

to all ihoir nationals without dislmction 
qI wish to emphasise that tlio 

State nf® loyalty of the minorities is to the 

tothfti',. whicli they are citizens, and that it is 
leolc r. of their own State that they should 

OK tor tho redress of their grievances 

in. , PBOTEOTIOV TO BETUGEES 

H/,'' ^f®POot of migrants from East Bengal, 
disfiifk and Tripura,, where communal 
ha' e recently occurred, it is agreed 
u the two Governments 

ant^ fhat there shall bo fretdom of movement 

inypji there shall bo freedom to remove ns 

2‘^oda ° ™o' able personal olTectB and hou cbold 

JH,. ® migrant may wish to take with him 
The ^ property shall include personal jewellery 
wJl i^*'^roura cash allowed to each adult migrant 
lliil'^TL ^ each migrant child Ks 7 j 

® migrant may deposit such of bis 
t^at* J®*«llcry or cosh ns ho does not wish 
bliall 1 bank A proper receipt 

or to him by the ban>, for cash 

Proiii thus deposited and facilities shall be 

tu Bs and when required for their transfer 


(iv) That there shall be no harassment by the 
cu-toma autlionties At each customs post, agreed 
upon by tlie Governments concernod, liaison olHcera 
of tho other Government shall be posted to ensure 
this in practice , 

(v) Rights of ownership m or occupancy of the 

immovable property of a migrant shall not be 
d sturbed If, during his absence, such property is 
cccupied by another person it shall be returned 
to him, provided that he comes back by the 3)sfc 
December 1950 Where the migrant was a oultiva 
tiug owner or tenant, the land shall be restored 
to him provided that ho returns not Inter than 
tho 3l8t December, 1050 In exceptional cases, jf 
a Government considers that a migrant s immovable 
proMfty cannot be returned to him the matter 
shall bo referred to the appropriate Minoritp 
Commission for advice ' 

When rosloratioo of immovable property to the 
migrant who returns within the specified period is 
f<uncl not possible tho Government concerned shall 
tal e stop4 to rehabilitate him 

PisrosAt or rBOPBatr 

(vi) Thai 111 Ilia case of a micront »ho 
docidas nol to returo oifoerslim of all Ina 
immovabla proporty aholl coolinuo lo vest m him 
and h. .hall liaia uDroatncled nthl to d,,™,. 

m the olbor munlry, or olherouio A oommiiS 
eoa...ling of Ihroo raprMcotatiiea of Iho mmotil? 
and prwidod over by a ropresentoluo of 
Governnienuboll act 0 . Irusiee, of t|,o oooer 
The ^mmittt» shall be empowered to recover 
to'’la»'’*^ imniovablo proptrty according 

Tho Govarniacnts of En.t Bengal, Wasl Benaal 
Aasaca and Iripuro .bail enact Ibo noccLSv 
legislation to set up those committees ®ss«ry 

Tba Proyiocial or Stala Covernnient a. 
coao may bo will in.triiot tho di.tticl, or other ' 
opproprj^at. niitlior.ly to g.vo all poss.blo 

Sr.oo?^ comm.S\ 

The provisions of this sub paragraph shall nl, 
apply to migrants who may have left i? a 
Bengal for any part of India, ^ or 
As^am or Tripura for any part of^ 

P'*" "cent chslurbLces but after fl"’ 

.."".ppl/‘-a,»‘‘7”^““‘ “ 

Jave left Bihar for ^I- asfc Bengal '®om® 
communal disturbances or fear thereof “ S 1° 
BESTORiTlDV or m DISTOHEED 


tu 4 oud when required for their translcr 

rBR.aiii' as regards cash to tho cxchango (C' ''® regards the province of Pb,,* „ 

^ ticns of the Govommeot concemwl, *0*^ each of tho States of West BengaJ 
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UME®MCES OP THE DAY 


PANDIT NDHRD ON THE DELHI PACT 
Hi 8 Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
rabmitting to Parliament the Indo Paliiatan 
Asreement on April 10, deolared that this 
patlionlar Agreemont, ‘both in regard to 
■Is contents and timing," has a peonliar 
aignilioauce and importance Onr fotnro 
depends upon tho measure of oomplianco 
10 lodia and Pakistan " 


LIAQAT ALI on the DELHI PACT 

"It IS my Arm intention to implement 
this agreomont in full," deolared ilr Liaijat 
Ah Khan, Pnmo Minister of Pakistan, in 
tho Pakittan Parliament at Karachi on 
tho morning of 10th April while presenting 
tho now Indo Pakistan Blinorities Agree 

lZ)6Dt to tt]6 HOUSO 


Referring to- hia discussiona with the 
Pakistan Prime Minieter. Pandit Nehrn 
wid that the diaausaiona covered the 
Bengal situation as wail as many other 
fflattere, which have poisoned the relations 
between India and Pakistan Both of ne 
were hardened with heavy sense of res 
poneihility, for the fate of our countries 
fto of many milhona therein was involved 
‘0 these discassions ” 


~ the problem was 

asentially a human one. Pandit Nehrn 
of* R problem waa not merely that 

engal Indeed, its repercussions went 
ar beyond the borders of India and 
akistan Because of. this, the world 
0 deep interest m this meeting and 
Hs result ’ 

Pandit Nehru said that Mr Liaquat Ah 
bao had assured him that the Govern 
sot of Pakistan believed in the modern 
conception of a democratic State and that 
0 eed there could be no other form of 
*to under modern conditions This 

ssurance was embodied lu the Agreement 
After referring to the relevant portions 
tha Agreement, Pandit Nehru said 

ft ® ’ft 

niauv nAK it baa to be followed up by 

cbacffa particularly by a 

Acreima.?* ''"y conditions of life By this 
hjdin li«.^ Governments of Pakistan and 

&tci a a 1 * pledged themselves to take those other 
give K, f n ^ tho House wjU 

Hhicli support to this great enterprise, 

nioaua so much to millions of our countrymen 


stating that tho Prime Minietor of 
India and ha would bo mooting from time 
to time to review the implementation of 
this agreemeot as well as to oousidor 
other problems of common oonrern 
Mr Liaqat All Khan said, 

m the loterests of both India and Paluatan 
^ent.arth\t* 9Ll7al! outsUoLg 

ween the two countries ^ iBelings 


aua gooa 

between the two countries 

In this task, Mr Liagat All Khan 
asked for the oo operation of the leaders 
of pnblio opinion and men of goodwill in 
both coontr.es, and also, in part.eular, the 
CO operation of tho Press on both sides 
of the border Ho warned that a false 
word or action today might opset the 
balance which might be impossible to 
redress for generations to come 

Mr Eiiaqat Ah Ehan added 

I look upon this agreement as a t,. 
a new understanding between Tn^ precursor of 

I belwvn .„d doerTf. P 
India that this AgreomLt ^*°‘8ter of 

'“d ,to Iho wadwat.on^i? '"'’““‘d. 

which .talk Ih,3 .ub rool,„„rto“ay d '"•P"”™ 

Ho was satisOed as a result of h.s 
converaatiODB with the Prime Ar,„, i 
India that Pandit Nehrn Zld^dT T,,;' 
thing poss.bis 

proportj, ooltore o.tiseosh.p and Jl 
rights of the minority ,o „|i „ 

India were tolly safe goarded 


POLITICAL AN® PBfiSONAL 


HOLDING OF ELECTIONS 
Tho Liw Minister, Dr B R Atolieilkar, 
mtrodnceil in Parliament on April 12 
a Bill which provides machinery for 
conducting the forthcoming electiona to 
tho House of the People and tho 
legislatures of the States 
The Bill, which is the first proposed 
legislation of its kind under the new 
Constitution, seeks to provide for allocation 
of seats in the House of the People 
and the State legislatures delimitation of 
constituencies qualification of voteis and 
preparation of eleolural rolls 
Allocatian of seals m the House of tho 
People to the dillerent States and tho 
flsatlon of the total number of seats lo 
the Legislative Assemblies of the different 
States has been made on the present 
population of each State as on March 

I. 1930, estimated in coosultation with the 
CeoBos CommiBsiooer for India 

The total number of seals allocated to 
the States in the House of tho People la 
488 Allocation has been made on the 
basis of one seat for evors 7 2 lakhe of 
the estimated popolalion of eaob Stale 
Dtl.r Pradesh has the largest ooinber of 
scats allecated to it, namely. 81, The 
number of seats allocated to othc. Stales 
m Parts A and B are as follows 
Assam 12 Bihar 55 Bombas 15. Madhsa 
Pradesh 29. Mijra, 75, Orissa 20 P„„,eh 

It.. West Beogil gf, Hsderabad oT 
Tnmrau and kashmir b ui ' 

II, Hssore 11. Patiala and 

hUtea Uiiioo 5, R.ssslhan 20^ sLray ^ 

0 Travaocorc Cochin 12 rasbtra 

cghrpa^ro sht 

areas). nRmol> Ajmer 
Coorg. Kutch Manipur. 

Andaman and Nicobar 

Pradesh ha. been aU„e. led fsl, ''”1,^'’" 

d and ilimachil Pridch 2 


INDL\N STATE FORCES 
From April 1, tbs joir the forces c 
lodia bare ber-n uuiliod ag never bofor 
in tbo coantrj s biotorj 

The Governmeut of India have assonid 
complete fiminciai responsibility for am 
overall contiol of tbo Indian State force 
from that dat> 

Tbi3 bat, bepu achieved with thi 
agreeraenb of the Rajpramukhs Th. 
Indian Slate Force, nro now bcio, 
reorg.niscd and when this process i< 
completed the, will m all respects, 
including pai and allowances, organisation 
etc be on a par w.lh Indian Army ooits. 
In the caso of the Slate Forces of 
Ti.vanooro Cochin Ms.ore and Hjderebad 
complete control edraioistratlro (le well 
«S operational has been assumed by the 

beeraSnle‘d”^ tare 

force. Cnmmandanto of these 

ESTfMATES COMMtTTEE 

april 13 b, the Speaker 

2e ilenibero of Parliam. i a fnllowlog 

elected to be Men, here 

"'“Pittahfs.iS-^^a’ 

GoonLa Mr Sved ^ Ramnatb 

Pandit Barman. 

Reouka Ray att- \ Srimali 

Sriniat. a Dormb,; Mr “S'""' 

Prasad J,” ^ f'"”lbemvala, Mr Apt 

Mr Sarangdiiar ^ at““a?'" 

Bao Mr Biswamii, ’ rv^*^ ^ ^ Kesaio 
Sidliwa. Ur N G n •''' B U 

W Giiulam ““'i Mr Mohan 
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CENIRE'S GRANT TO UNIVERSITIES 
Iq pQrstiaiice o£ tbo recommeodatioos of 
the Scientiflo 'Manpower Comroitlee, the 
Ministry of Edacatioo, Governmonb of 
India, has Banclioned grants totalling 
Us 20,419,750 for the development of 
facilities for research training and poat- 
gradnate work in certain departments of 
eleven Indian univecaitiea dating 1949-50 
The Andhra University will receive a 
grant of Rs. 500,000. The Universities of 
Aligarh, Allahabad, Annamalai. Benares. 
Madras and Calcotta will receive Re. 200.000 
each. The Lnoknow University wAl 
receive Ra. 115.000. tbs Nagpur 
University, Rs. 105,750, the Saogor 
UnuctsUy, Rs. 82,000 and the Agra 
University, Rs. 17,000, 

GANDHI CHAIR AT AGRA VARSITY 

Tbs Executive Council of tho Agra 
UnivorsUy baa dectdod to establish a Gaodbi 
Chair at tbo University for tho propagation 
of Qaudhlan philosophy. 

Tbo University appointed a eronll com- 
' mittoQ to proparo tbo dotailed achomo 
for its approval. 

It was niao suggostod that tbe Kastorba 
Gandhi Tcuat may bo approached (or their 
co-oporatioa and (Inancial belp so that tho 
work of the chair miy run smoothly and 
tho Agra Doiveraity may do some coo- 
ntroctivo and laiiting endeavour to advance 
tho Qandhian philosophy amongst tbe 
Atudenta and educated claoses. 


ALIGARH UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Simpuraaoaiid, Education Minister. 
Ultar rradosb, said in tho Lt'gislativo 
Assembly thht with tbo partition of India tbe 
number of studoots i-i the Aligarh Muslim 
UniverAltj had gooe down by 11 per cent. 
The numbor of studeoU in tho Univer- 
sity boforo pirtitioo was C.lld, while in 
the cuitcnt ac-vdemic year it was h.G'dl. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 

The Carnegie^ Endowment for Inter- 
nationa! Peace, New York has offered a 
Followsbtp to enable an official of the 
Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, to visit U. S» A. to study the 
work of tho United Nations at Lake 
Success and become familiar with education 
about international affairs in American 
colleges and Universities. The Fellow will 
spend three to four months in the United 
States as tbe guest of the Endowment 
who will arrange conferences and visits to 
make him familiar with U. N. activities 
at Lake Success and with certain 
promising developments in American 
educational iostitutioDS. 

Tbo Fellowship has been accepted and 
Mr. Harish Cbandra, an Education OiBcor 
in tho Ministry of Education, has been 
oomioatod. 


EXCHANGE OP PUBLICATIONS 

Tbe Government of India and the 
Goveenmeut of the United States of 
America have entered into an agreement 
for the reciprocal exchange of official 
publications. Two copies of each official 
poblicntioo will be transmitted to the 
Government concerned through tho 
Smitheonian Institution, Washington and 
tbo Central Secretariat Library, New 
Delhi. Tbe United States Publications 
will be received by the Indian Embassy 
at Washington on behalf of the Republic 
of India while tho American Embassy at 
New Delhi will receive Government of 
India pubheationa on behalf of 
Government of tbo United States of America. 

The agreement haa been brought into 
force from March 27, 1950 



LBGiVL 


OIVIL LIBERTIES OONrERENOB 
Tho All India Civil Libefties Conference 
which met at Patna on the Itth and IGth 
of April under the preaidentship of Sri 
Atnl Chandra Goptn, the Bengali jnrist and 
educationist, passed resolutions strongly 
protesting against the dclcnlion of ' any 
citizen of India without anj charge and 
without trial, " condemning the firing on 
unarmed prisoners in different joila in India 
and demanding that the Pioieolive Detention 
Act of 1050, paesed bj the Union Legia 
lature be repealed 

The reBolulioQ protesting against arbitrary 
detention ^aa moved by Mr Ja. Prakaah 
Naraio It said 


cliug. aad 

by the Lreeuliv. that b. mai d„ 

iudioi&lly to tha State ne jeT n. 

tba opinion of the r'ranfo^° public order lo 

arbitrary arroa! aSd deuZn'^® 

when the State u mVengc? dS 


Ibia oonfereace has funha* la. _ 

*^ch arbitrary exorcise of lionets Ifmomi®"*’ 
makes irresponsiblo all tho« •'*d 

Qod destroys the ee^e of . them 

which ,s the only eu« 

;u;pr.?rif.rij£^^ 

proMsiooB mthe constuuluin emtioL ‘’“t 

Wr pre^cclno detention in 

tinworthy of a civiiinrsri tinie of peace oro 

«boun betaken to amo d 

those prov sions ‘"''constitution deleting 

live tJ6t^ni!oTAct‘*of ^185.*'“*°'^ Proven 

Legisl^Iuro is a picto of T ‘ho Un on 

ao l dangerous legirialion ^tmmely tolrograde 


irs T “ ''^i^isiaiion ■ •'•••wjifouo 

preimlii, sgsiort 

.,s fb.. 


particular Act is fuH of * Jnn peace* this 

eravoat kind special objections of IJ,® 

Its want of an.. 


= 7 , ' oi iiie 

Uiod oTaas aro“L ‘’“'‘^'^'^ttion as to wi . 
the State that even ^ ‘ho secunlj 

“»y be arteslcl .'5 ‘.""® pesco r.,., ®: 


wvaie inav even m ii.n« r “ »wun 
“»y be arrested and I?!. ci 

makes the (>ower guen tn without irmt 

Ju wh«h 


"a'’'*'';" “""W .S 

».u u‘rxii.'r 


AN ALL INDIA BAR 
Mr N C Obsttoijeo, former Jndge 
of the Cslculta High Conrt, presiding 
over the Eijssthun Liwyers' Conference 
declared that the time had come 
tor tha creation of s„ All India 
Bar with antoiiomous powers to 
regolato the standards of professional 
eqoipincnt and ethics He stressed the 
need to create and maintain conditions 
tor Hie growth of a sound, and indepen 
dent legal profeestoo 

^ The frnntmrs of dcap.tiam" he said, 

oml hbertv should be maintained against 
the inroads of new despotism 

JeVr:.Vbe"r:durt‘'“" 

-.m. unless the'^^^cr'rndThe 

pnocipleJ’^^rTguIatiDg 

>-.og Organ sm ' " “ 


»|o^”cr'vauts°'’„/“?g“ L“wje“r,‘'?llke 

f ' P V najLinfar rb"'‘," 

Madras presiding orpr ib Justice ot 

crisitt”- 

»PPto,,„nto“'mnUn ‘t°„r“ ’’. 1 “" nrore 

■jotto of the Itcpubi r i'''.“’f' ‘’'"O the 

Mr^R"™'”'™"! ‘ff'" oi'°”i‘„smTs 

O mind It weu.a ' hi, a™, 

the uuhealtbi spirit '"''P to prevent 
nalutallj “"’Pot't'on which 

oveeping i„t„ ]c„„ „ hnsmoss world 
Baw wn, ^ diguiOeg®”' b'o'esaron “s well, 
oet reUin it, dignit, ”,“'“*‘“0 aod could 
to oOer S <t! ■' Practitioner, were 

their wares at out r.i hucksters offered 
wore, he ,a,d ™‘ t“‘'> »nd barge, S S 
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TEADB PACT WITH PAKISTAN 
The three day secretariat level trade 
confeteoca between India and Pakistan 
cdBcluded ftt Karachi on April 21 after 
reaching a short term, provisional 
restricted igreement baaed on a balanced 
exchange of conimod:tie.a expressed in 
monetary terms 

Under the agreement Pakistan haa to 
supply, daring the period covered by it 
(up to Joly 31 next) eight lakh bales of 
juta to India India will in retorn 
supply certain essential commodities like 
into manafactnrcs steel cotton tevlilee 
and moBtard oil to Pakistan 

INCOilC TiUt INVESTIGATION 
The rinanco Minister recently revealed 
>n Pirliament that a total sum of 
K* 1101,127 was spent on the Income 
Tax Investigation Commission up to 
February 28 The Commission has 

reported a sum of Us 1 25 crores aa 
evaded income The tax on this amount 
would bo about Us d croics of which 
Only Its 20 lakba have been recovered so 
far Nearly two thirds o{ ibo cases 

wero Bottled voluntarily The total 
namber o! cascB referred to tho 

Commisaion was nbont 1 370 and it 19 
Dot certain whoa all the cases will 
bj BolUod 

NON INDIAN IKSUBCnS 
Tho Commcico Miniater recently 

revealed lo Parliaraeut that 103 non 
Indian msareta wgcq doing boBincsa nnder 
the Insurance Act Tho percentage of 
business doQQ by them nieasnred by tho 
ratio of their premtom income to tbe 
total premium income was firo 43 0 per 
esnt sum assured 10 per cent and 
aoDuai renewal premium 11 per cent 


DCVALUATION SEQUEL 
The Pakistan Government have 
sanctioned tho issue of Ks 54 29 crores 
worth of Pakistan Government Securities 
to the State Bank of Piktetan, to counter 
balance the 30 per cent depreciation— 


consequent on devaluation — ,d tbe value of 
the Sterling and Government of India 
Sccnrtties held by tbe Bank 

Clarifying the proiision of these 
additional securities a Karachi Press 
Note issued on aprit 5 stated that tbe 
total circulation of Pakistan notes should 
bo backea by assets of an equivalent 
atnonnt Tbe assets are held in tbe Issue 
Department of the Bank in tbe form of 
gold sterling securities approved foreign 
exebango (India Securities) Pakistan 
Securities and Pakistan and Indian 
Rupee coin 

On tho total amount of tho assets, not 
less than SO per cent has to bo held in 
tbo form of gold silver sterling securi 
tie<i or approved foreign exchange 

When tbe pound sterling was devalued, 
tbo State bank s total holdings of sterling 
and India Securities in tbe Issue Depart 
inent amounted to Bs 115 88 crores As 
a resalt of the devalution of their 
cnrrencies by D K and India and non 
devaluation by Pakistan tho value of 
tbeso secnritiea m terms of tho Pakistan 
rapoQ depreciated by Bs 35 37 crores 
Tbo vaccum thus created in tbo valoe 
of tbo asBola expressed in terras of 
Pakistan rupees has been filled np by the 
Government of Pakistan securities of 
equivalent amount transferred by the 
Government to the State Bank 


Tho total valne of Government of Pakistan 
Securities thus transferred by the Govern 
meat to tho State Bank amount to 
Rs 5 l ‘*0 crores 
V 
"f? \ 
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women’s l^AGE 


WOMEN AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
A separate womeo’s wing for Iba 
Central Institute of Cottage mduatnea is 
put into operation to BlimuKte acMve 
participation of women in the developra ot 
of cottage industries where the special crifis 
and accomplishments of women can make 
a definite confrihution The object m 
opening the women’s wing is to tram 
women candidates as instructors altimaicly 
to take charge of cottage industry ctr res 
m the States The wing which 1 as been 
opened m New Delhi will tiain 200 
women to begin with for which pirpo«e 
a system of stipends has been lotrod iced 
for the benefit of resouroeless trameee 
The response to the scheme is very 
eneoaraging which proves that it was 
long OTcrdae The coarse is expected to 
last for one year m the case of 
^bo bavo altaady ,„,|,|lad 
tbemsekea as artisans m a Qorernrofnt 
rncosniaed oralt snbool and olbat 
oandidatss will bare to nnderso an mil.al 
course ol instruction in tbe first year in 
tbo basin sention Tbe wing „,l| be 
dlTided into lour sections i,. tbo baeio 
section tbo loaobors training „cl,on 
Iho prodnclinn section and the design section 

ban on women lifted 

Harvard most venerable nniverRifiy 
tbo United Slates, has ended a 132 ..r 
old ban It has announced that wo 
eludent. rrnnld b. admitted ‘^“7“ 

school The antboritie, say ibeto ■„ 

ccmplaints Iron, tbo male student. 

All HOCKCYTEMU 

;m'send^'“, 7e“r.„'la?.°o'r 
Britain next year Thi to toor 

that Indian women wonlV^S 
part m mteroRtional hockty 


WOMEN dl JODS 

More rvimcti thin ever in German 
aro today paining tbo family mcom 
while the men ara doing the bouseboli 
dull 3 In n b! snip Holstein for instance 
rrbcip on aiplo ment is the highest 0 , 
thp Ilritip 1 1 bi au 6 of an enormoni 

infloa of ^ 

agricnitnral slnte .boot 17n 000 men 
out of a popnipticn of 5 000 000 nri 
rtifbont mbs lid nearly 200000 women 
are ociiploye-l 

About 00 ter cent of the nnomployed 
are ma nod and oror half ol thorn havo 
children It a 

their best year, cooking dmng ,be 

washing lencmg the cbildren nod going 

-t shoting while their w.res „„ nl 

,7 If offloe 

Many women „ot 

■n cbem t 7 n-’r 

horr'iW ‘ a?'7b7“ nra 

aamattied coiinle, number ot 

their friends risitme blondes and 

W,thar.ol:7:cC7b,s°“1 

a-nang Egyptian women “a'iern.sm 

“> an upper Egyptian t ““ 
have pat a baa town of Mollw, 
ninemaa nnles, they ““‘'"“H 
their husbands ThI " “ ““°“P“n'cii by 
to Provo their n ashands will havo 
their marriage nerl'.fical^ 



VOICE OF TIE WOMLi’S FMSS 

SeiBct Opinions on tho Golden Jubilee Number 

OP THE 


tfci v.^"^**^****” , “* congjatuJale you for 

loTemimg ^ ^ “ «rtamly 


c&S'Tfa „u=h 


dad by O a^*n fouo 

eowpletod fifty year* ^*'7' ‘ucceasfully 

Pwbllo. and A J. S?.n,°^ ««"*« ^ lh« 

»6motata« ihia »?«. P*' “umber amply com 

*d«tor J'Jea i? J Tha^ ^leamS 

•nd progfe^/whiih^tt political 

wver, month §y month " »<» 




Pr,,, . ^ ...» 


-• Which iho Indian can bo ,n u 

A do luxa Goldoa Jubilee ^umboc ^ ^ 


'“».“™‘‘‘‘ii..ir * ,i"oa ‘iX ‘i° ti... 

Indian publio life ® •«ction of 




Pr<» frulia Facka<t ».>(. .l 
atticlea by d..t,ngm,h«? wx.ur, *^*“5^** provoking 


^tvoJiaAomUran TSa V.. u 

Jntereating conlnbution# dumber contama very 


TimtM A 1,/sb* f , 
bavo ennchoa th. s„*k *‘^“‘'“S«“bedwniw. 
•ubjrcU of T.ned .nter«T °n 


Sutinett TTe^i 


known and disliDguii^d''^,^^^**' ‘riiclea by well 


out tba bringing 

aobioveraeat. proud of a big 




^lanion^' Bharala tn a letler to Mr 

your siKMl^'^b • congratulatioM 


Th* South Indian Journalist The bnehtlv 
produced special Golden Jubilee number la fully 
worthy of the happy occasion ^ 

Sunday Obuncr lh» Golden Jubilee Number 
- «i concrete example of unique succosa 


TOhnfe ■*„* .’’“tS™;,®""'"”' S/'l'toto Tho 

mlereitinB T* production and moat 

■‘.ft .n fheiJ "'■» '■“ 


People, neallh It ,s morvelloua how tho 
joumol bu grown to ita pfsoot slalo— one of 
ripo respoetobU.ty A prociou. addition to 
one 8 book shelf 


The Hxndutthan Standard u packed 

with article written by well known and distinguished 
writers Every article is interesting Common 
readers will get many thinga from this rolummouf 


Golden Jubilee Number of 
oMIadrsf w a fine looking 
volume several reproductions of good pictures 
and some drawings , also focsimiles of historical 
interest— these are a grand collection indeed 


Cthren It was a treat to ga 
through the columns of the Golden Jubilee number 
f?«tteui There is a great paucity 
magaiinesi, monthlies or woekliee and the 
Indian Reoxr.te ’ one of the few 


the 

net of the esrher contributors la a list of tha 
IT V'th? mt*'* ricollect.o« 

SvTks a period ?n‘ \ 

pol .^8 publishing as well a. .□ 




■~d.« ond th. xdUn notiS‘“i„*“f„, 


Mr r„™ . ““•’lonai movement 

produced publication and f. » »eU 

"■‘Sn.al 

n™ of Publi,l.„. .ud^rm'i^S 

Cofcurfa Jfunieipol Oa cite tu 

iwofusely illustrated and beautif il^^’* “umber la 

p.l»r .„h . .p^,.|,y dUigilli'VnT .ImetiV^ 


Jacket ' 


— anractiTo 
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THE 

UNITED INDIA 

Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 


transacts 
all types of 
Life Insurance 
business 


Head Office: 


“United India Life Building” 

Esplanade, 

madras. 

22dyiourth_^, s 



'ten ISDIAN B^VIEW 


til AY 105^ 



SWEETS 

FOR 

QUALITY 

AND 

FLAVOUR 

MANUFACTURED BY 

The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd., 

MANAOING AGENTS 

PARRY S? CO., LTD., 


MADRAS. 


IHE INDIAN REVIEW 


I May ma 


THOUGHT 

An iolellii,enb man's veeUlj. 

High grade thought provokine mformatua art’clea Wilh background 
of political eituation, ecoaomic and busiae»a elTairb, literature, 
art and cioema 

Edilonal Boaid —Marlin Rossell S H Vatsjayaca, Ham Singh (Editor) 
Eminent politicians, men of tetters among its regular cootnbutors* 

On the completion of the first jear of its OYistcnce, the manage 
ment have pleaenn in accounciog the foMowiog redaction in 
sQb&criptioa rates — Annua) 12 — 6 mootbe Its C 8 

Special conces'^ioft to studcnU, edoeational lastilutiona and 
teachers — Anoml Rp 10—6 mouiba Its 5H 

BEST MEDIUM TOR ADVERTISEMENTS -RATES ON 
APPLICATION 

Apphj /o> ^ 2 ^ccime)i copy to — 

R. L. CHADHA, 

JIaro/er, 

»5. TAIZ BAZAR. 

DELHI 


SRiniDHI LIMITED 


Dealers in Electrical 


Wiring Contractors. 


292, liETAJI ROAQ 


Phone: 66680 

EDWARD ELLIOTT'S RD. 

MjUpoie, UlDRlS 
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TELEPHONE TABLE 



Made out of ROSEWOOD and fitted with five 
Foolscap sOe sliding Trays which are accessible 
from both sides The Top is of standard office-desh 
height and has space enough for Telephone and 
Directory A very useful desk-side companion. 

Rs. 3@. 

CIJRZ©N & CC., 

mount road, madras 


THE iNDUN REVIEW 


t iUv io:a 


Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 

Everybody m this coutttrv is nwnr« f>r iKr. .i,_* t_.i .... .. . 


YoSi^asl^ kaioed m“hf filrSoey “Z itoooSy ofih^ S on/tho » Si' ’’“'“'f- Tanlnc, 

but throughout the world leo, la Eottlaid Am [“'"o “ot only m India 

Sing. pore eu ) oi\d nisnj nolablo perBons from tve^rv'^naok Chin., J.p.„, M.Uy#, 

s.a. uns.l,c,..d ,,.„.no™]a .ckac.Mpng ku, „J„> a=d“:ip“™'l'„S plj”. 

s“ “ s'rrr" i-*’ p™““‘ 

of Doctors and IvQvirnjaa tan J oJp people to Jmdifiicult "^*'<-*1 aro the despair 

dangers picv cut etiidlessnw, and tree pe^Ie „f . ?“ safety from 

preoiction. (Prediction about the r •tree important 

oflhe declaration of laa World War. nredictfoo of iw T Soptember. 103J— 

the Interim Govt with Pan lit JewaharlaUrthr^ProLie. n a »>‘**Pendenco by 

1 „ ”’^''^'^*'*8«befutureof Indi. and P,lc,.i. J i*^? V‘i® *946 

i on tie itih A.,„..,. ..k... . . been sent to the Prime 



RAJ-J^OTISm 


isSsgpsiss^lIgspgi 


M.h.i 


.•..uskuouu.i oi c..uuLta aod BAr, 


,, e »■ Mouoor mat baa not 

Person, vrho have lo.t all hope, strongly aJvued to test the po r / “* 

no 3oubt.“«Von5mg,"i^;‘^J,'‘*l°'’”* s'.'k “b"‘ol‘T‘,°,''"‘"‘‘s “* “‘0 ooporhumoD 
Sir MSBmalha N.tb MuUheni Kt k:»' Th.«“" bio" kb ‘./°jon, “If -"Ho k 

“ " K‘t.\“.rkTo?lr,ri 

Goet of Bengal, Raj. Pr.i.nna Deb ®“per namral^nni5^'®^-;?“*‘’®* K Boy 

‘ rj“ ^«“VoLx•:rk1''s 

r..L.„j7 P,S"‘'s"'i “i”" ’"b bo“ kl.,h sf in,„' “”'“”8 “ '^8 

Ivavacha. on aevera 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (cT “•■'oUoo. .sm, 

°o TAu'skirN leftmdcd 

^^GALAMUKllI KAVACHA « ^Peedy action Rs. 29-11 

SaracuT J. ^“'“^""•'•snelBhowIlr ^2 Special " unparallolod 

SaRASWaTI KAVACHa — ror sutccaa . ^ ^ Kay.ch.) ®P^®Jy action R, 34-2. 

. ^fOU'NI KaVACHA — ^„=Kl and shArr, '' Powerful R,. 184-4. 

bP-o.H R. 30.. Sopt?‘i'‘-f„r^;'>3-b/o„k. k.„^ R,l’. I"',""! ''■ = »' bp.0..1R. 38.3: 

‘ '“oro fneadly R, 11-8. 


ALL-INDIA ASI KOLOGJCAL ^ Ak;^.7 
H dm,*""' SOCIETY 


H..d m,, a,a„ys““. Si ^•ko,oj,„, 4„,„3 SOCIETY (Kcgd.) 

bO.kDON mricc _M, M i •'“Obo.,, Clcutu '^'^■b ro.oplo) ClculU 

tURTlS, 7 A, ' Pliooe. U n sno.i 
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VYhy They Read the 'Mail 


Accufdle and balanced information on 
men and events is v/hat people need fo 
know at this critical phase of our national 
life A connected story giving all the 
facts, clearly and concisely, of the burning 
topics of the day is hard to get from the 
newspapers 

The “Saturday Mail' is the first national 
newsweekly that has often been the first 
With the full story and next to none m 
moulding public opinion on topics of 
national and international importance 
Covering as it does all the news of the last week in a catchy 
story form, holding nothing back, it is your handy compendium 
of men and events of the hour 

OPINIONS 

C. /la/jf«pWachiri } A. 9>vin9 ih« n«w« oAd »rtt«M<Dg iruitifwl obiaeiiv* picturis 

ol ti*VQti«ni oriting from tun* (a timt «onl« high in ik« initrvtnnMt ef public educehon I with 
ihnSaiurdcx Msi/ every luceiii ft u quite pqtiible •» be bright wiiheut lenng onei aceuroey 
Of dignify of ifyle f om glod the Sohirdoy Mol i» i>rmng m Ihit feld wiih conuderoble 
luceeii dnd I with ii every luccett 

S. A. Brehfl, President. All Jndle Newspaper CdUors' Conference^ 1 hove mode a 
po nt -of feeding your weekly when in Bomboy In the brief period of one year the MoU hav 
mode 0 place for itielf in Indion fovrnal'im ond I with that in the yeari to come it will become an 
■ncreeiingly uieful and pepulor {Ournol ond o powerful fo'ce for proneimg nohonol progreit 

Goplnath Sirdofol; It hoe indeed been o pleoiure to me ond lome fnendi to read the Soiurdoy 
Mail The gel up and the monner of treotment of topical eubiecte hoVe really been very good and 
I hove net the leoil doubt that you ore having increoted number of cuilsmeri everyday I hove olio 
no doubt Ihol your {outnaf will be considered or on orgoh Q'vmg exprettion to real new ogin't gf ihp* 

Indian Nolional Cchg'*** ' ~ 



hr o free cop/ wittiouf obligolipn 
Iron 52’IA, Amherst Street. Cakutia 

SATURDAY MAIL - 

FIRST national NEWS, WEEKLY 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

Monthly 

Founded in 1940 by K. M. Munshi. 
Incorponling The ' New Democrat ’ 

An article a dajrl All the year round I 
Rs 4-8 only per year I 

Social w.i?° Pnhlication 

Social Welfare is now nblo to reach II, o a, a, r 
ivith noolity oontoots more atlrictiio*^ ‘ ‘‘ 
jet cheiper than e\er 

T/mls re Us patnns alt c ir India 

COLONY, BOMBAY U. 


CanJ^iji tcro'e Ynni. . *“ 

Ffwm struggle u accurate of the 

THK SOVELT HVST 
B\ L O ARDMUCAS „ 

Itevowi’ 'r 

4mrilaBa arPtiir.lr, . A ‘ ''®“ 
book of uoioue humAn ooV YOU 

or ».«h,ad,Vou'’rr.,rop''“ F,‘„s 

"BWST 

^ ^SEV. 


CAPITAL 

Di KARL SIAR\ 

VoJ 

MAbridgrt) FoUtloll, 

Veil IT rrr Cover 

oh 11 (Doabndged) 

''ol HI (Dn.b„dg„| 

KEVonOTlON IN OOB 

V L LENIN^ 

Hr Q PLLKnAhOV 

Ltnmtaii • No rs., R* 3 

without eiudf » coDeciou*. 

philo»phJ J'"! 'rilltoo^ b, ’’kS'*’ 

INDTanq TXT 


Bs 15 
Rs. 6 S 
Rs 5 
Rs 12 
Rs 18 


Re 1 

PROBLEMS OF 



Re 1 4 


INDIAN REVirAV 


(ifw mo 


CONSULT 


THE MADRAS PENCIL FACTORY 


' “STAR OF INDIA” PENCILS. 


Messrs. 


HIGH CLASS PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 


V. PERUMALL CHETTY & 


ALL KINDS OF HIGH CLASS 
STATIONERY 


3, stringers street, 
MADRAS - 1 . 





wiieittillpisii 


JF FAILS Ks^^OJVSyiB REFUNDEO. '« 

LAKSaill KVVACH\ It ^iNes sound boallh immoDBO wcsUli vnst jcarning, eon, liigh fame, good 
fnendB respect o\cr>whero, s icccca in loUory race, exemi lations trade, business, recovery from latM 
dvseases It has rauaculoue power lu tuuging all Lmla of luck and prosporitv Price Ri 13**«' 
Specially prepared giMii? inamcdiato eOeLte Ks 47 5 „ * 

MOIilNI KAVAOHA l;.aablea orcH foea to bocooie fremU ani francls more Inondly R» 19 Iv 
Spcciol R» 51 » 1 

OPINIONS Ma V D Jacob Elcctrieol Storekeeper Power Ho ise Achampet, Hyderabad, 
(Deccaa) — One Lakshmv Kavaclia I bouttht from you withsn 0 uwixtli* tt worked wonder of 
wonders, it raised me in wealth lil e rochet 

Foreijn orders ujU V<* bocAcd w»iJ» J«U adtonce Deloilc t t olalojue Free 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (1), Hatkhola. Calcutta. 


NEW CITIZEN 

PREMIER ENGLISH WEEKLY PUBLISHED 
FROM BOMBAY 

givei authentic rtcord of current events, articles 
by eminent writers on current topics, economics, 
finance, sports, science and literature 

Write for a specimen copy today enclosing 
2 as stamps 


S«bsci ijittoi! P fee 

Inland Rs 6 *■ per annum 
Foreign Sh. 12- per annum 


Bcst^I^dium for Publicity 
MTortiscmcat ratos on 
application 


Foj fuithd patliculuts phase apply to 

THE NEW CITIZEN, 

IS, Contractor Building, 

Kaniat Sheet DaUaul Estate BOMUAY I 



YOU TOO CAN 
SUCCEED IN LIFE 

READ 

Monthly 

Careers «Sc Courses 

Subscription — 

Annua): Rs. g. 

Six months ; Rs. 5. 
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PRABBDDHA BHARATA 

fStartea by SWAMI VIVEKANANDA »i 1896) 

The Preraior English monthly conducted by tho Monks of tho Itaraal rishna Order, dovotcd 
to universal religion, comparativo philosophy and keeps its readers in touch with tlio 
cultural 8ido of Indian national liTo, both ancionfc and modern 
55tb year begina from January 1950 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE “ admire ita writings as contributions to pure Indion 
culture *' 

SIR 5 RADHAKRISHNAN “ I have been a regular reader of Prahuddha Bharata and 
can soy that its sanity in dealing with religious doctrine and 
diaciplme has been its most imprcssivo characteristics ” 

COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING “ I think Prahuddha Bkarala is one of tho most 
interosting and important magazines that one can Cod to day in 
any country ” 

Annual Subscription : inland Rs. 5, Burma Rs. 6 ; 

Foreign I4sh.» U S. 4 Dollars. 

For a compUU Itst of our other pubUcattons please apply to 

A D V A I T A A S H R A M A 

((PUBLICATION DEPT) 

U, Wellington Une. CALCUTfA 13 



THE P e’o P L E 

(INDIA'S NATIONAL 'WEEKLY REVIEW) 

Published every SUNDAY 
A progressive Journal 
for 

Every educated Adult 
containing critical and analytical notes on 

CURRENT AFFAIRS. BOOKS, ARTS, ENTERTAINMENTS S- SPORTS 

EDITOR -FEROZ CHAND 

Yearly subscription Rs. 21. Half-Yearly subscription Rs. II. 

Single Copy Annas Eight 
POST BOX 71 A 

760, Madarsa Road, Kashmere Gate, DELHI 


THE BEVIBW 


12 


t 5Uy IWO 


TIE LITEMEf 1 E¥IEW 

(The onl; monthly la l&dla demoted exclusively to the cause ol 
good reading and wnllng) 


Origmal articles on taogUigp, Literituro Hud (.ultiiro h> emioedt 
^vritera aod profe'^sois all over ludia 

AntboritalivD, impartid re\ ews of Hlcst outstiudiug books in Gagliab 
and ID all priocipal Indian Laai^bagcs 

Special {ealutea such as Nens aod Notes About Publisbers ", 
Foitbcomiog books 

A ‘ Moat for every College Library I'obiisher and Bookseller, 
beaides Ibe geoLrtl reading pnb u of diverse aceds and tastes 


1 early 
Slagle Copy 


1G2 MODI 6TRELT 


SlRSCftlPTlQN ItAfSS 
Rs, S 0 U 

I. 0 8 0 


Foreign 

Rs 7 S 0 
.. 0 U 0 


FORT BOMBAT — 1 


Latest favourite 


Sanliha & Padma Brand 
Genjees 




Gulden Pep7 Sb)tt 
SumtDcr Lily 
Grey Sbiri 
Kulii Skirl 
Colour Skirt 
Super Fiao 


Ssod^w 

Fj Sumioer Brel 
Q Lady Vc<t 
1 Fancy Knit 
SJkot 
Sko-well 


O.H. BOSE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

Factory-J6-lA, Sarkcr Lane, Calcutta 


lexjn 

/ uH/oits 

Snake-Bile Cure 

M*e uttd yery tucceuiuny m all 
t«e» of cholara 

Is? /o» Cue Uoollet 

P. BaNERJI, 

MIHIJAM E I.R. 

^?tj>rcacn/o/,fe« 

Merit* Sartna Brothert 
, P O Akkirab.a. Madra*. 

Tte PataKoa Produeu Co 

w.l.,t,.u Hou.^, 
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To Cover Behar 

BEHAR HERALD 

76th year of continuous publication 
Editor: m. q. SAMADDAR 
PATNA-S 


diabetes 

IS 

curable. 

KavinijM BbMl.ch„,ya'. " SOMA MAIUNpak'' 

.. .n u..p„MloW J„„.l 

can euro radical!* ihi >ar\edic iogredt©n(» 

MAH\M'ak • ro/n^ »Mt.ng d.saaso «SOMA 
f„„ 

»*»o cur,, ih. p.l,“r3 

.« (,w 

*«/lA .pMdily by ,1a uia """" 

-.pec.al.1, ,f "SoL-UAUASrl^ '» u 
(for no,* caaet) Ita. 5 s anH « u V *’*’'“* 

and chrome eaaea) Ra ^5 

OK.m ialiadvaacorcciuim 

BAIDYANATH AyURVED.ASHRAM°(ur"“ 

120 1 I, Uppo, 0 ,pu!a, Road, CALCUTTA 9 


the DEAE hear 9 

B»f Poop"™;"' 

AURaLDROP " (Reffd \ RAPir 

«• 27 13 0 Ful/S troatmJJf 

IrliUCODERMr 


. 4 ., 

Vou .urt*l?W CURE 

SO many , hut rhJu- »- radical cure Vr.. 

■y™ permanently® 1 aha 

C'A^r A i> A , — . 

N 
old 


.ociSarSi; p-- 

No (Wllhoul Itaifel 

oJd tho patient ttiatter hn 

No ciubt; 




NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES and WRITINGS 
Price Ila 3 each 
Ram Mohun Roy ^ Lord Sinha 

Sir D E W.ch. Sir W Wrdilrrh»,„ 


national biographies 

Price Rs. 3 each 

Indian Judcei Sketchca of 2i farnoua Judge* 

"f f“<»“ Iiiliaa 
ib“ R".,!;sr‘ “ ““““ of 

POLITICS 

.. I't"":.” „«r,v 

'If.*'?*' A C 

“‘P- OPviivl. 

INDIAN TALES 

Guardiaaakip of loj,, a , 

K J^vaothinathan Rupee One ^ 

Indlu T.I.. ot Fua, Foil, .ad Folklor. R. 2 

S' S'"Sr.r.k,bii.. R?™f 

s**" 5°.; 

S.kjiiii.1. B, K.n..l. s.tthi..,dl,.. i, , 

M.iir.,1 B, PI SifLlh T.tiv.bhuih.. Xf . 
Kaonappan or the Hqnler of Kalaliaili Af 
Play By Harmdranath Cbattopadhyaya iS V"* 
Dr. S RADHAKRISHNaN'S WORKS 

Freedom and Culture Re 18 
Tke Heart ef Hmduitan Re 1 8 
WORLD TEACHERS 

Re One 


national classics 

Price Rupee* Two each 

EnRheh'^V?Qtl^"i^on'‘lorIrroi/^ Devanagari and 
V 8 SnnivaaaSasu^ PcTou ^ 




- “y i-'r air i 

bFV&"-r;f.Ji?^i‘4»---S.ri F„...,s 
*'>” 108 

“ ’'•‘■'eiri.rJ by p,„f M L.m "“S"-- «'lk 
Prayer* Praiie* and P ? ’ * 

ganaadEneliahTrafwU.,!.^* *“ De^ana 

Oandbi Ko eword by ifahatma 

and Enghah translati^*’^'** D®^anagan 


Re 2 8 Religion By 3 Kat.rcau 

A*p.cl* of ibe Vedanta A a 
Bhajaead Giia Text in n He 2 

T™*'""” Ey D, Ami . b'S®“; “J Ebjlirh 
H»8ii Elbi.. By B.bo n . ' * 

_T.ii.yl.. 1 '“ R- S 

Hii«aii ea Ill„, R, , g*"' 

Tie Fir»l Four Cahf. n- ac 
Ureo Great Aeharva ^ Re 1 

aod Madhwa R, 3^ »*** SanUra. Ramanuja 


Indian Saint. ^ 


of Bengal ^ ] B.° Tirr. of th, 

general 


I»J » ''tntRAL 


A Golden Jubilen Service of it 

progreea through the „ V'°"* 

publications By of O A \atil 1?^^®° • 

Hm Excellency c n. ^^th * Co a 

, B<m.U, Tbat^Hayl li/f ‘’F 

by the Ri TTr.^ 0- (l“«“':ed M« , ®„ ^Wo 


Je.u. Chrut By Mr S K. George 

SM ® SoryanarayauaSaetn 

L f ^ Sarapatkumarao 2Qd Eda * **T 

A R-wIdi ^***^'“S* ®f Zoroa.ier By Prof 

Prephn D^tmapala 4th Edo 

Vakublla**^ amraad By Ahmed Shafl and 


Book* That Have Ba ’'1%“*“ °F 

by the Ri HoS Me A 

Jtoarajadasa C. V Ra “^“poaium 

«han.i«B j Sa Ur C R«“' « 

Boy lUjkumar. A Mr iShn 


r.r :,L 

Funou* Belilr> 1 .* Re i o 

Sub.^..y.„ Hi.,.., 

^Malabar and Ha F i. * FAQ 

Pamkkar, n a r, f Mr T p „ 

_Sbakeipeare a T— . OpAla 


G A NATESAV a co PUBLISHERS ( 


Sbake.peare a T, a 





NEW PUBUCATIONS 


Kannappan 

OB 

The Hunter of Kalahasti 
(A L>nc Play) 

BY 

HABINDRANATH OHATTOPADHYAYA 
Price Rs. 2 


Handbook of Saiva Religion 

OB 

BAIVA SlDDHAHTA 

BY 

S KATIRBaU 

ITeto and Revised Edition 

Price RS 2^. 

Guardianship of India 

(A MOCK TKIAL) 

BY 

R JAVANTHINATHAN 

rOBSWOBD BY 

HABINDRANATH OHATTOPAPHYAYA 

‘The Quardl&oeblp of lodia** 19 a well diawa 
cartoon la tho fiaMt seosa of the term It ebowe 
the author u capable of a fine gnp over politics 
and their iodueoce at large oa the various 
sections of the country 

Rupee One. 


Golden Jubilee Number 

OP THE 

INDIAN REVIEW 

l90a.|9SO 

% record of Qfty yearn Contains contributions 
from Faodit Nehru C Rajogopalscban, Dr Kallasa 
Nath Satju, Henry 8 £ Polak, 8 Q Kher 
hlua Ben Dr J H Coustos, and several other 
d stiaguuhed scholars and eminent writers. 
Beautifully printed on art paper with over 
l&O Illustrations 

SIZD D Cr 8 vo 

Price Rupees Three, 


Stories of Indian Gods 

»T 

JEAN HERBERT 
As C eacbi 
SBl QANESHA 
TEN AVATARAS OP VISHNU 
DEVARbHI NARADA 


V<h^i\ha IK tat Can Warn lism the East By the 
satno author As 6 


O A NATESAN * CO, PaBLlSHLRS, MADRAS 
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For lOBG AP LOYEIK HAIR 

USE 

nmmm ®5t 


liong and lovely hair beautify yonr face 
KAUINIA OIL doca it for you It grows hoiri 
s^ahea theta amooth and lotely stops falling 
them and taroa grey hair into block Ose once 
and yoQ will see it for ever 




f 25^.0/ YOU ARE MELCOMI 

I < Before leaving home sprinkle aomo drops of 

OTTO DJLBAHAR (Reg^) 

I I \ on yonr clothes and 500 will bs walcoms by nil OTTO 

I \ TA DlLCAHAn ei^es reheshiog and deliRblfnl P6«am®.S°? 

^ I it bas gamed tbc title of TBC KING OP PEEPtJMES 

SI?FCL DILBAHAR OIL 

BAIE OIL 


with ite deliclOQs scent gives satisfaction to all It also 
ShlOOTSCNS yoorbair and helps their growth Try once 


KAMINIA TOILET SOAPS (Regd) 


DILUAHVli SOAP (ncgdl 

PnogK a plcMuie to baiaicz 

Tr^ tlusiaprorae Toilet Soap tosley 
KAMIMA 8A^DAL BOAP (Begd) 

Tti« Ideal Soap fo- Isdiaa Clunatt 
Protecta tho most delicate oonple 
%u$ti agaiost tlie tiopical cl male 
It poMeeaea a dolicale deligiitful 
perfame of Sandal wood 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION ' 
Comes with Proper 
SKIN CAKE 

KAMINIA SNOW. (Regd) 

Tha moat aciaaliEo preparation foe tbs 
afan It taWce off pimplea wnoklea aad 
blem slic* on thofiaca and twpa tlia complexion 
fair fresh and youthful. It turns the elun 
soft velvctty, bnght in appearance and as 
white 68— 5I1OW It b del ghlfuUy perfumed. 


Place \jour order mth 

ANGLO INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO. 

28 S, Jumma Masjid , BOMBAY, 2, 





High Quality Tools and Equipment For All Jobs 
DESIGNED -3? MANUFACTURED IN MADRAS 
And carrying the SIMPSON’S GUARANTEE of satisfactory service 




■^IIB 


i 




SINGLE vmEEL BARROW 
(Also supply Double Wboel or 
Double Wheel Tipping Barrows; 


PLATFORM TROLLET 
10/12 cwts. capacity (Also supply Sack 
Trucks 4 or 6 ewts. capacity) 


© WATER HAND CARTS— 20, 30 or 100 gallons capacity 
O ACETYLENE GaS WELDING PLANTS— Medium or Low Pressure. 
0 PORTABLE GARAGE CRANES— 1 or 2 Ton capacity, 

Ef o , Bto 

Full details and Fnces from 

SIMPSON & CO,, LTD., 

101/103, Mount Road. MADRAS— 2. 













DOUBLE ENDED SPANNERS (set of 6) 


HIGH LEVEL FORGE WITH BLOWER 





EXPORTERS OF ALL EDIBLE OIL & OIL SEEDS 
AND OTHER INDIAN MERCHANDISE 

HIND MERCANTILE CORPORATION LIMITED 

POST BOX MO. )733 

308-9, Linghi Chetty Street, Madras. 

Cabla: "HIMCOS" 

I'r^t.chci at 

2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta 

nnd 


Broker Bazaar. 


Guntur. 



Managing Editor MANIAN Nx\.TESAN. 


B. NATESAN. 


GOUAN BIGHTS 

Bt TnE Most Rev Locis Mitniis 

lAPAN AS THE KREMLIN S PIVOT t 
By Mb R H C Stetd 

TUKARAM— A MAN OF GOD 
By H E Shki M S Auey 
RELIGION IN HINDI POLITICS 

Bv Mb P J Citaddhcby uai uso 
O SILKEN DOST A Poem 
By Mb. R L Cook 
PROBLEM OF POPULATION 
By Mb. F S Naib. b a 
A SCHEME OF CROP INSURANCE 
By Mb V R Nataba^iav, u a 
FROM M5f NOTEBOOK 
By ** Beb '* 

THE LORE OF THU FINGER RING 
Bv Mb U C Chofra 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA 
393 TRENDS IN LABOUR MANAGEMENT 
By Mb B R Munsbi 

CAN NOS VIOLENCE BRING ABOUT 
WORLD UNITY ♦ By T V. Bayalu, 

TOPICAL CARTOONS 
HOME AND POREIGN AFFAIRS 
By “Am Indiam Jodemalist” 

WORLD OF BOOKS 
DIARY OF THE MONTH 

406 READERS DIGEST 
INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 

407 QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 
UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 
POLITICAL & PERSONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 

LEGAL 

TRADE AND FINANCE 
WOMENS PAGE 
415 GENERAL 


IHDEX TO ADVERTISERS IH THE "INDIAN REVIEW 


Adyailft Asbiama 7 

All ladiA Aatcological Society 6 

Aaglo Indian Drug and Ciienncal Co 

4Ta COTEIt 

ABiatiQ Digest .. 13 

Atlantis Cast p $ 

Debar Herald 

Bose's Hosiery raclorj . jg 

CYTcets Institate . jq 

Coimbatore Kamala Mills p, C 

.. Spinning A Weaving Co. Ltd.* 
r, , „ fbont cover 

UarzonosCo U 

Daibabal Asbram 
D.lda 

Focas g 

Free India j2 

Hind Mercantile Corporation P j 

India Cements p* ^ 


India Digest 
Indian Librarian 
J IL lodualriea 

Biodasthao Ne vspapers Ltd. I 

Ebatan Mills j 

Kutnaran Mills ^ 

Lexio 

Liptoa J 

Literary Eeview 

M <b S M Eailway j 

UjBore Govt 

New Citizen 

Parry d, Co 

People 

Premier Life Insurance *1 

Simpson Co , 

Sboik Md. Rowtber & Co ,K. P V 1 

Sunday Times ' ' \ 

Tbongbt ^ 

Times of India ] 

Union Lite Insnrance Co. ] 

United India Life Assarance Co. 
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PREMIER I 

LIFE & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 

Head Office ; “ Premier Insurance Buildings,” 

MADRAS I. 


THE LARGEST MOTOR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SOUTH INDIA 



All that is best in Motor Insurance 



is offered by the “ PREMIER ” 



j ■ • ■■ 

® Maximum Benefits for Minimum Premiums. 



® Easy Instalment System 


Number 

® Rebates are varied and generous, such as 

Annual 


No Claim BonuS/ Fleet Rebates, etc 

Premium 

of 




® Rs. 10,000 Accident Insurance Policy 

Income 

Vehicles 

to Motor Policy holders FREE. 


Insured 

® PREMIER'S Prompt Service and Speedy 


15,000 

Settlement of Claims are second to none 

Rs. t- 


etc, etc, etc. 

10,00,000 


to our Representatives. 



Wanted Chief Agents, Org-onisers, etc., on 



most lucrative terms all over the Proi;ince. 

- ' 



M. N. BASAVABAJlae, 

Genetal AIa)tagc}^ 





Ahvays use 



A 

The Choice of the 
Connoisseurs ! 
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Telegrams " KAMALA " 


, , , I Olflto 126 

rolcpSonoi I RpiiJcnce 112 


The Coimbatore Kamala Mills Limited 

SIMGANALLUR POST 

COIMBATORE 


SPINDLES 9500 

ADDITIONS) 

THIS YEARI 


SPINNERS OF QUALITY 

2Qs. 35s. 4Qs. and 60s. Yarn 
Managing H gents: 

R. V. LAKSHMANIAH NAIDD k CO. 



IBesri&y water aeid €aujee 
are easy to ismSce this way 



BARLEY WATER Mix a paste of two level 
teaspoonfuls of Purity Barley with water 
and simmer for only five minutes with 
one pint of water Add salt sugar or lime 
to taste 

CUNJEE Make this m the usual way — but 
t only takes twenty minutes to prepare 
Remember one spoonful of Purity 
Barley is worth eight spoon* 
fuls of ordinary pearl 






To 


G. A. N A T E S A N & Co., 

Publishers, ** Indian ReMew ”, 
CSPLANADC MADRAS 


Dn^B Sius 

Pleaso enrol r'ie -rs u snbscriber to Ibc Indian Remfw from 
M O for Bs C (Sii) 

ir 158b (Fifteon Shiliinga) onB 5 enr » 


I am sending an - 


CbcquQ for Rs 6 4 


BobscriptiOD 


Doaignatioa 

Address 


Youts fait} fully 
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“ ENSURE OLD AGE INDEPENDENCE ” 

■WITH A POLICY OP 

The Union Life k General insurance Go. ltd 

{e.O. BOMBA'S) 

PLANS TO SUIT ONE & ALL 

I 

DIVISIONAL OFFICE 


GRAMS: 79 , Sembudoss Street, 


" UNIONLIFE " 

Q. T., MADRAS. 4822 

Branch Manager ; L. S. TRASY. 


SUB OFFICES AT 


Rlaxii Eoad, 

TRIVANDRUM. 

Siher Jubilee Patk Road, 

BANGALORE CITY. 

Ghxnna'kadai SUeet, 

TIRUCHIRAPALLI. 

' New Bazaar, 

ALLEPPEY. 

M:ll Boad, 

COIMBATORE. 

Hampankatta, 

MANGALORE. S K. 


Daoappa Mudali Street, 

. MADURA. 



ALSO TRANSACTS FJRE, MARINE ^ ACCIDENT 
(MOTOR) INSURANCES 
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M¥ M®Tli:iLANB PAMPHLETS 


Iq appreciatiOD of these Acbarja P C Ray wiiles — 

One can ffotn much use/ul i«/o)inotton and will dertie much benefit by going 
through these xaniphlets 


The followiDC are oobt ayftilabla — 


1 

Mahatma Gandh — Saperman 

Qt 

25 

Soo (1 Air for Health A Core 


the Age 


26 

Prof K&rve and his Infe work 

2 

Srt Ramaoa Mabarebi 


27 

Acbarya Bay 

6 

Sri Aurabioda aod Hia Aabram 


SO 

Tba Dope Plague 

10 

Reverse Coaacils Loot aad 

the 

83 

The Gorukola aod its Fonnder 


Exebaage Myetery 


31 

Golbale and Servants of India 

H 

Bamdae the Patriot Saiot 

nod 

85 

Mrs Aome Besant and Her Figbt 


Shivaji 



for lodia 

18 

Beep off the Doctor Simple 

36 

Cbaoakya 


Cores for Ailmeots 

1 

87 

Qoro Kaoak 

14 

Gaodhism in Aitioo 


38 

Guru Qoviod Singh 

IS 

Sbaotioiketao aod its Fouodor 



16 

The Hiodo Uouersity aod 

its 

89 

Aaoka the Great 


Fooodcr 


40 

Vikramaditya 

18 

Sn Bamakrishaa 


41 

Sn Krishna Cbaitaoyn 

20 

The "Way to Proeperit) 


42 

Emperor Harsba 

22 

Dayaoanda Saraswati 


44 

Sir M ViBweswnraya 

23 

Water for Health and Cure 


45 

Sirdar Patel 

24 

Vitality from Sleep 


4G 

Tbe Kban Brothers 


Price { anna each 

i 

3 

Postage 9 pies fo> any four 


For all the 31 Pamphlets send Rs 2-8-0 (inclusive of 
registered postage.) 

SUNDAY TIMES BOOKSHOP 

69, Peters Road 

* Cathedral Post, Madras 


'CHt: INDIAN 1IDVIK\V 


f J«N» 


[fKlIE QN[DDA 

SOUTH INDIA’S BEST PICTORIAL WEEKLY. 

PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 

O Beautiiui Art Cover 
O FuU Page Pictures 
Q Film & Fun Pages 
O Tarzan Strip 
O Bombay Letter 
O Delhi Dispatch 
O Snappy Leaders 
O Opinions of the WeeK 
O Plan with Planets 
O World s Best Cartoons 
O Up>to-the-Minute Photos 
Q Short Story 


SINGLE COPY : 3 As. 6 MONTHS Rs. 4/S. ONE YEAR Rs. 9. 

ITurthct Paiticulais Viom 

FREE INDSA WEEKLY 

S3, General Patters Road : : MADRAS - 2. 
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P. L. M- 

Stands for 

' PACK LABEL MARK 

India’s Railways are in every sense the 
country’s property, 'fheir losses and gains are those 
of the people themselves. 

Railways are still paying enormous amounts 
of money towards compensation for goods lost, 
damaged, etc- in transit. This expenditure is a 
drain on the. finances of the Republic and must be 
eliminated. 

Claims for compensation arise out of defective 
packing of consignments and proper labels and marks 
not being put on each package. These lead to 
consignments getting misdespatched and getting 
damaged in transit. 

The hearty co-operation of the trading public 
is invited in this matter of eliminating national loss. 

Let every package receive 

P. L.- M. Care. 


Imerted ; The Pubhc Jielathas Officer, HI. S. M. d? S. I. Rlyg. Madrae 
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K. P. V. SHAlli MOHAMED ROVJTHER & CO., 

GENERAU merchants Gt CONTRACTORS 
41 IjINGHI chettt street, g t madras 


Telegrams: “ SHAIK ’ 


Phone No. ^972 (2 Line*}. 


Agents of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
At iMadras, Masulipatam, Kakinada, Nagapatnam 
and Karatkal. 


Having Regular Service frora 
Mndras/Coastai. 

Having Regular !>'lonihiy 
Services from !>3adras/U.K. 


“ lALANATH” 


^SAMUDRAPAR’ 


Continent and I>3adrns/C.S>A. 


INDIAN EASTERN A, OVERSEAS SHIPPING CORP LTD. 
UNITED STATES NAVIGATION COMPANY me , NEW YORK. 
THE TBAVANCORE STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED. 
AND THE STANDARD VACODU OIL COMPANY 

CUarias Agents : 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS fic STATES. 
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TIE MAEM G10UP 

OF 

imiM mnmkL newspapers 

BHARAT 

The Ne V hngltsh Mornmg Daily 
•nth a chferfitl and piogieSiti.e 
outlook 

HINDUSTAN NAVABHARAT 

The Morning Daily for Dtscrtmt ^ The Family Morning Daily for 
noting Gujeratt Readers Every Marathi Home 

EACH PAPER PRICED AT ONE ANNA 
ONLY ADVERTISE YOUR PRODUCTS IN 
THE BHARAT GROUP 

LOW RATES -LARGE CIRCULATIONS -TRUE PUBLICITY ECONOMY 

THE HINDUSTAN NEWSPAPERS LTD., 

Akhil Bharat Bhavan, 

i 341, Tardeo. BOMBAY 7. 

Tel 4S251— (5 Iidcs) 


Grams DINDPHAJA” 
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whole its pnrticnlar view nnfl jOBtif\u.>vlion 
of in5ivlfltml riKhts leaning in vanons 
deRrees towarfla thecla'i'ncfti ot the rcvoln 
tiooaty interpretation (fntcodaction) 

’ It IB related that at one of the tneelinga 
of a UNESCO National CorntniaRion where 
hotnan nghiB were being diBCueeed some 
ono expressed astonishment that certain 
champions of violeol > opposed ideolngiCB 
had agreed on a 1 st of those righle Yea 
they said we agree aboot the rights but 
on co7idition that »io one asla iis uhy 
(Introduction ) 


The qneation of the why in the great 
qnestion and also the great (no doobt 
inevitatfe) wealrness of the deciaratioa 
Itself 

For as more than one writer points 
ont the differences ere ezacti} in wbnt is 
meant hy those rights or as Marttatn pate 
It to the different scales of valoe ackoow 
ledged hy the different ecbooU k Liberal 
and a Gommnnist may draw np identical 
hats ot rights bat their exercise of these 
rights will differ All depeoda on the 
altimato valoe whereon those rights depend 
and ID terms of which tbe> are integrated 
by mataal iimitatiQos (lotrod ) Ibis 
qoestion oinnot he solved so that we have 
Q. philosophic agreement unless indeed oo% 
of tho two opposing ideologies were imposed 
on the other 

The qaestiOQ now ntises II each are 
the limitatioos necessaril) pat b} different 
ideologies to UNESCO S declaration of 
what nse is this or any other declaration of 
rights? The contributors to the eyroposiam 
take three different standpoiote Some do 
not Bee the nse of the declaration Croce 
(p Ql) asks (or a formal poblio and 
International dehate on the oece 8 sar 5 
principles nnderljing homan dignity and 
civilization 

In such a debate I do not dotbfc 
Uiat tho force of logic cnltdre 
dootriap and the possibility of fandanjonm 


ngreemeot woold eecorc tUo triumph of 
free romda over tho adherents of untoLracj 
and totalitarianism who aro still reduced 
to reiterating the same slogans and the 
same Bopbistnea to catch the public ear 

Apait from this hnrdlj prnclicnl demard 
John Lewis from tho Marxian point of 
view declares that in the doenment proposed 
bj UNESCO tho central issue will be 
found to be wrong posed The resnlt la 
not as intended to make a reconcihatioQ 
poaaihle It creates an irreconcilable contra 
diction (p 58) Tor tbe attempt is made 
to syotfaesise two opposing views — tbe 
coQceplioD of natorol rights as tbe 
inalienable posscosion of man as absolute 
principles which man gradual!) comes to 
recognise and nghte as goals as arising 
concretely and historically as different 
classes nee to importAoce nod power’ 
No reconciliation is possible between tt ese 
two views 

A theoretical reconcihatioo is on the 
contrary hoped (or and attempted by 
Sergios Hessen John Somerville is even 
mor© oplimislio for bo sajs (p 162) that 

tbe differences between tbe Sonet and 
Western democratic conceptions are not of 
principle bat rather of problem area and 
method of implementation Oq both sides 
the baaio philosopbio writings and consti 
tutiooa! doonraents stress the principle of 
boman rights that is that people have 
iDRhenahle rights m virtue of the fact that 
thej are human beinge (This is certainly 
not what John Lewis understands on the 
Marxian side) Tbe contrast between Soviet 
and democratio conception would be only, 
afoog the lines of area and method Area 
becano© tbe primary democratic emphasis 
has been on political rights and the primary 
Sovietlo emphasis on social rights Method 
of implementation, because democracies have 
maiolj emphasized ginog the individual 
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ireedom from Government interference, 
whilst the Soviet have mainly emphasized 
government planning. Bat ** these different 
emphases are not necessarily contradictory, 
bat may be viewed as snpplementary ", 
Less ambitions, others as Jacques Marifcain 
end Richard McKeon, recognise the impoesi- 
hility of an agreement on a common 
epecalative ideology, but yet believe in the 
possibility of a pragmatic agreement on 
certain basic principles of aotion, ^ however 
these be justified theoretically. 

To go beyond a mere Hat or enome* 
wtion of rights and to produce a true 
Charter determiniug a common way 
of action, the agreement must also 
cover ^ the scale of values, the bey 
in which in their practical esercise in 
social life, the acknowledged rights of mao 
must be harmonised. Thns, we most not 
Mpeeb too much of an International 
Ueolaration of Human Rights...” 

Yet that this mnoh at least is impossi 
' hie is already a good thing, for it gives 
ground for hope that one day a greater 
and deeper agreement may be reached. 
(Maritain, page 10-17.) 

In such a book on such a subject written 
hv some of the best minds the world can 
offer, there is evidently a wealth of ideas 
that deserve mention and comment. Pine 
studies on the objeotive conditions nnder 
which a declaration of human rights will 
be useful (H. J. Laslsj) , on the iodividoation 
of .the enemies of liberty that must bo 
put down if rights ate to be more than 
mere words (A. Hnxlej). Pierre Teilhard 
6 Chardin contributes some' deeply inte* 
resting reflections As first expressed — be 
sajs the rights of man were mainly an 
assertion of the desire for individoal 
0 ependenco. But “humanity is colleotivi- 
totalising* itself, under the influence 
Of physical and spiritual forces of a worJd- 
nature. Deuce the new conflict, which 


is taking place in every human heart, 
between the human unit, who is over more 
conacious of hie individual value, and fafs 
social ties, which become ever more exacting. 
On reflection, we realize that this conflict 
m only apparent”. The human being is 
non' self-sufflcient and can reach a "fall 
personal development only by proper associ- 
ation with all other human beings. The 
object of a new deflnition of bnman rights 
of man must therefore bo no longer to 
seonre the greatest possible independence 
for the human unit, “bat to lay down the - 
conditions under which the inevitable 
totalisation ’ bf humanity is to take place, 
in such a way as not to destroy, but to 
enhance in each of us, I will not say inde- 
pendenco, but—what is quite a different 
thing— the incornmnnicable uniqueness of 
the being within ns And the conditions 
are three: (l) The individnal is no longer 
entitled to remain inactive (2) Society must 
tend to create among the individuals it 
comprises the most favourable environment 
for full development of what is most oiiginal 
in them,' (3) Bot in no case and for no 
purpose most the collective forces be in a 
position to compel the individnal to distort 
or falsify himself (pp. 105-107). 

S. V. Pnntambekar strikes a deeply 
true note when he warns (p. 197) that with 
Mano and Buddha we mual emphasise that 
" human freedoms require as couDfernarts 
bnman virtues or controls. To think in 
termn of freedoms witbont correspoDdinc 
virtues would lead to a lopsided view of ' 
life and a stapnation'or even a deterioration 
of personality and also to chaos and 
conflict in society. “uu- 

Ana Mahatma Gandhi etrikine the game 
note with hia oharacteristio hnmiiity and 
simplicity: 


“I loarnt 
rise mother 


from 

that 


my illiterate but 
^'1 rights to be 
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Tlin UTDIUT nrA'lKW { 15S0 

ilr^^frvpUiKl rrc-^-'r^f*’ rim*’ from iltitj w^ll All IhU no donl)t Ponna< rerj i.!«u*Jf!c- 
dour 'rinm tlif* vfrj rn?}it loHfOHfirop* hut let wn nsk oiir?«hf^ wimt it jofaH* lo 


io ns ooH ' ilnli o( 

f ilirfHslnp of llio Viorltl Ffoni thU ono 
funilivmpnl il ^Intrmctit jiprliajifl it h 
cfioop)] to dffinp Uio dull' R ot 
Rnd Wumtvn and corrohtp CTorj riRhl to 
simp corn uronditiK dot> to bo first 
lifrformod ’ (p 18) 

U vould bo caR> rnoiikli ibws to cnll 
and cdlict f\i vers of deep wiftdom and 
iotoi\n mlcrcRt from tins book and to 
romnxnt on tbrtn Tlin outcome vonbl 
bp finoUic bonk Afi lbi*i is not wbat I liftxp 
bc' I asked to prepare I aliall limit mjself 
to a fei,r remar) i on aliat is without ant 
doubt tbn oioht fund itni nta) rjoiHtion of aU 
tbtiee that »rp UtaUl bj \hf< a ill «>rs of 
tbw 8jin\oai«sn u, UiAk of ll»P oriRin And 
the rneatiing of hnmaa nebt 
John Tj-wig ii«6 expounded at lanctb 
(pp Cl 71) Aod nblp the Comtnunistic now 
After ftsommarj nod terj raealier rejection 
of "the coneeptioo of absolute inherent 
and inpresonpliWo rifibts based on man’* 


consider riciits as bs»ed tipon boman nieds 
and posslbllillee as belnjr ^'rifibU to pfirsne 
and realise raluos' Tiinl means Ibal— 'on 
Ibe acdal plane at Rn> Tftte — a Tipbl ia a 

need pins the posilblUi> to satisfy it On 
the inditidnal plane that \ ould mean that 
If 1 need nonrj And I tan steal it from 
>00 I hare a richt to iltal it 

I hAtfl pomted out that John Ijewts claim* 
onl) for the social plane nliat I barr 
exempliflfd on the indiridiial plane, ti* 
that the end jii'tidei the means Dot 
wbat IS fncbtcnini; in this conception, and 
wbal — I rentnre to think — few ordinaif eoiuid 
men can ar epl, is exactly tin* presentation 
of Society as surli an Absolute that all 
ie neht, which ts for its cood and alt i* 
eril sTbich isn't 

■We aro aery far here from da Cbardio** 
collectmsation that is to lake plico “in 


OTig\ae And natote and antecedent to 
Eociety ’ bo says that ‘ a more salisfaetory 
approach would consider riRbts as based 
npOQ botnan needs and poeeibilitics and 
tbe recognition by members of a society 
of tbe conditions necessary in order tbnt 
they may fnlfill Ibeit commoo ends ' Rights 
ate claimed when ta tbe conrso of sociAi 
derelopmenb n section of tbe community 
whose strength and importance is increaBiog 
finds its needs cirenmsenbed by Ibo 
reslriclioas imposed opon it by a priTiIcgcd 
class ’ GonsequenUy ' such lights cnnnol 
be considered ns pormnnont nod absolnt? 
They aro by their very nnturo constnoHy 
changing with bumAQ needs nod widening 
opportnoity They do not look back to what 
19 eternal and nncbanging bat forward to 
wbat obanging circamstances teijuiro These 
are nabts fo puisne n/id icaZisc lolucs ” 


each a way as not to destroy, but to enhance 
m each of u« tlin incommunicable orntjua 
ness of the being within us". Hern iho 
indiiridonl IS oolbmg but n cog the all in 
all IS Society The indindnal s only cod 
and hippiness consist in working for the 
Rood of sociely lie baa no right hot a 
doty to work for Society Howercr be 
may fate bimsolf Is beside the point He 
b «5 not OTon tb,t rtlatito tsI,™ boloto 
Socielj svtnch Chtiitmm tecoeniso to him 
horoK Ood Tor, 0 ],r,,l„„a ,„y ,i„t tbs 
Blorr ot God ig occoraplnhcd thtoosb the 
lodl^idaol , h.ppioe.. , 

but (or 3 GowiB ,t „ i),„ oHj, 
a not It IS the indixidoel s liRppinP *8 
tb»t I, ocbierfd tliroogb ond coo.iolj 


onij ^ means , good 
«o I«r as be i, „sof,il 


good if, nod only 


/ 
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Tbe least that odo can «cxpaot from a 
moral principle is that it does nob make 
it impossible to distingnisb right from rvroogt 
good from evil. Now, If right is "the 
assertion of human pnrposes to he folBIled 
in the fotare” (p. 65); and “the real 
'Origin of the rights claimed, and their only 
validity” are “practical needs” (p. 54) * 
Hitler coold claim that Germany was “a 
section of the commnnity whose strength 
and importance was increasing and found 
its needs circnmscribed by the restrictions 
imposed apon it by a privileged class ” (p 54 ) 
It would therefore* follow that ho had a 
right to do what he did. Yon will remark 
that here we are on the social plane. If 
Germany was wrong when she acted according 
to the principle that the end jastifles the 
means, why is Rassia, why are Communists 
right when they act accordiog to this 
same principle ? 

Remembering all this, we can assess at 
its tree valoe tbe eology by BonsTchechko 
of the Soviet Coostitotion (p. 168 176). That 
constitation may give, on paper, ten times 
tbe rights that Tchechbo enumerates. The 
point is that they aie not rights : they are 
nifts. They are not rights that the individaal 
can claim ; they are bSndonts of Ropaia, 
or of Sovietic Society, or of Mr. Stalin, 
when they feel in a happy mood • when 
they think they can afford to grant them. 
The source and the only reason of those 
so-called rights is the good of that Society. 
How can they be called jonr rights then, 
•f it ia not jon that can claim them:bnt 
only Mr. Stalin that has the light (not 
tbe duty!) to grant them to yoo ? VTbat 
confnsion of tongnes ? We nse the same 
''orda, but wo no longer give them tb© 
^Bame menninga I And here indeed ia evident 

^ 0 Weakness of a mere ennmeration of 
»'>«ht8 in which so many different ideologies 


may concur, even tbongh they do not 
really agree, because their agreement does 
not cover “ the scale of values, the key in 
which in their practical exercise in social 
life, the acknowledged rights of man must 
be harmonised ” (Maritain, p. IG). 

Theopposed conception is briefly exponnded 
by Maritain (pp. 72-77 ) There is a God 
who created man for a purpose. Man fans 
a dnty to realise that purpose, and there- 
fore he has a right to all that he needs 
in order to realise it. Man's nature is not 
indifferent to that purpose. He was created 
such, becansB such was bis purpose, Man 
therefore has natural rights, springing from 
his very natnre, rights inherent to him 
and iraperscriptible, permanent and absolute, 
though tbe recognition of them' may be 
gradual and even slow. - 


We then onderstand how an ideal 
order, with its roots in the nature 
of man and of bornan society, ean 
impose moral requireroents nnirersally 
valid in tbe world of experience, of 
bietory and of facts and can lay down 
alike for the conscience and for the written ' 
law, tbe permanent pri.noiple and the primal ' 
and noivereal norms of right and dnty ' 
Simoltaneousiy we understand how tha 
natural law calls for completion, according 
to tbe needs of time and circomstance hy 
tbe contingent dispositions of human law • 
bow the bumao group’s awareness of the 
obligations and rights implicit in thenatoral' 
law Itself evolves slowly and painfully in 
yep with the evolution of the group and 
deyite all errors and cor.fnsions yet 
definitely advances throug>,out history 
yong a P«tb of ennehment anlt 

revyation which has no end Nn 

declaration of hnman rights - wili'e'ver 
be exbystive and final, U will ever 
go bnnd-in.hand with' the- state of 
moral consciousness and civilizaunn nl 
a given moment in history, 

“Layiy a reasonable concept of natn,.«i 
law allows os to understand the intrl ® 
differences distinguishing natural Inti 
.nob, tbe law „£ 
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iPRiel/itJon Wo then bco tliitiinv dfcln 
ration ol htmian nfebla net oBi'iiriij 
a coocateoation ot rij,lil 0 diffinnc in 
defiree, of which fiomo meet an Hbaoiiitn 
ri.qoircment of iVc imlnriii h\w olhers 
responding to a need of Iho law of natioop 
bleed on natural la\ but modified in 
applicaUan by hwman lav. and tbo teqnirc 
merits of common use or tho common 
gool others n^aii) meeting inBN|iration 
or dcBire of It c natotal lav. confirmed by 
positive law but nilh the hmitatinna 
requited by tbo common i.ood (pp 75*?!) 

There is no need to eny whero my 
proferenco lies And where the prefeTene** 
of tbe world of civilised rnen lies for 
tho matter of that lor wc read in 
tho preamble to tbo Uoivoreai 
Declaration of Homan Highle 

* The recoRoition of the inherent digrnly 
nod of the equal nod inalienable rigblH of 
all members of tbe human famiiy is tbo 
fonodatiOQ of freedom Justice and peace 
10 the world 
nod therefore 

the peoples of tho United Hatioos 
have 10 tbe [Charter renQjrmed tbeir 
faith ID foondamental human rights lo 
tbo dignity and worth of tbe human 
person and to the equal rights of men 
and women’ (p278) 


Wn prefer llils recognition of the rights 
of man bcciuBo he is a man, even though 


It ho Iheoriticil and still imperfect io 
practice even though wc rccognieo that 
a long time and much struggle 
will etill be ncccBsary before it be perfec 
Hj reduced lo practice We prefer that, 
[ eay to tho Oommuoiutic doctrine that 
makes man eoFcnlinny different and makes 
having any right at all dependent on 
mans function in society — hia usefulness 
in other words a usefulness to be 
determined by whoever Dictator will 
declare hiinB'']f the lofnllihlo representn 
luo and embodiment of ’ a section ol the 
community whosf* atreogtU and importAnco 
IS increasing 


This qocstioo of tbe origin of right I 
repeat is but one of the many points of 
interest that one finds expounded and 
debated from many points of new m the 
book I am renewiDg And it is this 
diversity of points of view no less than 
tho moltiplicitj of QoestioDB analysed, 
that makes it a precioas book and one 
that every aociologist will want on his 
desk Men ot learning and of discern 
ment will be able to separate the wheat 
from Ibo chaff 
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JAPAN AS THE KREMLIN’S PIVOT? 


Bi Mr R H 0 STEED 


^ J'HE eBtabliahment of a Commnnist 
regime in Chinn has grentlj 
increased the imporUnco of Japan m the 
cold war between Ruhsm and the ndn 
Coramanist world 

The position of Jnpan in Asm lian now 
become, m many reapeote, stribinBlj 
Bimilar to that of the German Pederal 
Repnblio in Doropo Both are eaaentml to 
Russian plana for eipanaion—and to Allied 
plans to prevent that cxpanaion— bj virtno 
of their great industrial power and their 
atrategio positions Both are nnarmed 
and dependent on Allied occnpation forces 
(or their detshce /Both are in the 
throes of vigorous indostrial reoonstrno 
tion. and have attained prodnotion flgnres 
approximating to those of an average 
prewar sear— althoogh in each case Iho 
population to be enpportod has inoreasod 
y about 20 per cent owing to loss of 
territory 

RDSSIA B OPniLL FIGHT 
I malls, ID Japan as well as in Germans 
RoMla IS making a great effort to build 
ap mass Communist paities— which most 
of course, be nngaestioningls obedient to 
eootrol from Moscow P.a„ia perseveres 
oggedly in this effort, undeterred by the 
(act that tho popnlations of both countries 
are overwhelmingly and deepis anti 
Goramnnist and anti Russian 

Ob IS the increased importance of 
eapans position, that it is not sorprising 
' 0 tho January purge of the German 
mmunist party was in ’progress, to the 
aooompanimeol ' of abject pnblic ' self 
1 icism" by tho entire Central Committee 
a an even more resounding castigation 
being administered by Moscow to 
Japanese Communist Party 


A study of these events in Japan shows 
that Moscow oses pvaotlj the same 
methods in its oontrni of all foreign 
Communist parties whether in Asia, in 
Western Europe or in the Balkans There 
IS tho same rigid imposition of the onrreot 
Kremlin partj line " tho same disregard of 
the advice of tho mao on the spot about the 
pnitionliir needs of differing local sitoa 
tions and the same dread of any sign of 
independent national feeling or "Titoism” 
CHANGE OF FRONT ORDERED 
The blast of Mosoow's displeasnre strnck 
the Japanese Commnnist Barf; apparently 
without warning m the form of an 
article in the official organ of the 
Comiuform published in Bucharest on 8th 
January It bitterly attacked the leader 
of the Japanese Commnnists, Nosaka 
tor having elated in an artiole written nn 
less than three years ago that a poaoefnl 
transition to socialism was possible nndcr 
American occnpation He ehonid instead, 
have been " waging a resolute struggle tor 
the indepcndeucQ of Jnpan " 

This amounted to an order from 
Moscow fnriannthe. sodden nhange in the 
policy of the Jipnnese Cummnnist Party, 
which had been concentrating on pains’ 
takmg political and trade nbinn activ.tj 
with a view to Inying solid fmindntions 
for a mass party This was to be 
changed tor a policj nf direct action, 
strikes aad sabotage 

Dirent action had already been tried 
(J a short time by the Japanese Com- 
muoiala and abandoned about six months 
previoDsIr, becaose it had been found to 
antagonise the traditionally law-are 
wock. Class UsreintrodLlIrrT 
*■ \ 
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inteo'iifled form could onb servo the 
elicrt term aim ot slowing down eeonomio 
recoverj and harassing tlie Japanese 
Government and Allied Oocopfttion 
Antborities in conformity with the 

imtnediate needs ot Soviet polio) The 
pnoe would be paid bi the 40000 
mpmbers of the Japanese Commonst 
Pirt> who despite their small nnmbeTB 
bad served Moscow well in the past by 
gaming the support of ten per cent ot 
the populatinn in the last election 
FACE 'HAVING EFFORT 
The astonishment of thn Japaneso 
Commanist Part) at the Comtnform rehni e 
IS shown by the fact that when the first 
repjtts were received from 0 loharest they 
were rejected as a faVe and described as 
a typ cal example of anti Commnnist 
propaganda When they were fennd to be 
genuine a meeting nf the Central Committee 
was dield and an effort made to compromise 
with Moscow withnnt lose of face A 
statement was pnblished admitting that 
under the ccindvUone nf the occopatioo 
the Cornmnniste were forced to follow a 
2 vg zag cnnrse' bnl defending Kosaha as 
a valiant who enjoyed the cnnfidence of 
the masses l^ahashtni the leader of n 
minority granp enpporting the Comioform 
refnsed to sign and was expelled 

The Kremlin retaliated with a fottona 
article in Prntdti the Soviet miseion in 
Tokyo was sot in motion and Nosaka 
obediently published the required confessioo 
of hvs mvstakoa on 19lh January 1950 
though ID highly involved langosge Nala 
shini was reinstated whllo Nosaka for tbo 
time being at least was allowed to retain 
the leadership of the party All the 
precedents go to show however that bis 
a«S-. ore nnnib»roa_ He t,, commiUea 
tbo onrorKirablo crime ol rveoling to n,o 


Japanese Commanist Partj on Japaoeso ImeS 
for th® Japanese Thisie (or Moscow a clear 
cose of natioDalist derintioo 

Another point against Nosaka is that he 
was for a long time a close associate of 
Mao T»e tnng the Chinese Commanist 
leader and has lately bten working for a 
closer association between the two parties 

RUSSIA INSISTS OV CONTROI 
Rnssia is strongb opposed to any inde 
pendent alliances between Commnnist 
parlies One of Tito’s chief offenoea was 
h»a plan for the amficatmn of Rulgaria 
and J icnslavia which Riesia feared might 
become tie nnclens of a Communist gmnp 
oiifft de 1 er control t'osakas personal 
preaiige in ihe Japanese Communist Party 
la very bi|,h-- which is one of the principal 
reasons why the Knsaians nuelrusfc him 
and fear that he may take an Independent 
lioe Bnt they will pinbably find it better 
to remove him from the scene by easy singes 

The Riaaians are prepared to ose tbo 
Japanese Cnmmnnisfs in n campaign of 
violence which as the Kretulio well knows 
has not the slightest chance of attaining 
its Qstensibto aim In other words to solfc 
the short term interests of Soviet foreign 
policy the Japanese Commnnists have 
become expendable Thej are called on 
to eacrifice themselves on the pattern of 
the KamikBZB suicide fljers daring the war 
So far there has been little response to 
this call Nosaka despite bis prolestatioos 
of loyalty to Moscow has given no tangible 
proof that he really aocepts the now line 
for himself and his followers The strnpglo 
»n the Japanese Commnnist Party between 
tbo ‘ Japanese group and the Kremlin 
group continues behind tha scenes 


/ 



TUKARAM-A MAN OF GOD' 


By H. E. SHRI M. S. ANEY 


j N the thirtceotb centary a great 
1 moTemenfc of caltaral and roHgioas 
revival began in Vidarbha and Mahara* 
sbtra. Hemadri and Bopadeva wer© tbo 
leaders, who charapioned and enoouraged 
Smskrifc learning and soripturnl fltndiea 
and recitation. Homadri, wbo was tbe 
Prime Minister of the Yadao King of 
Deogiri, was a scholar and a statesman. 
There are hundreds of temples throoghont 
Vidarbha, mainlj of God Shiva, which 
are, according to tradition, constructed by 
or under the orders of Hemadri. There 
la a peculiar stylo of architecture known 
as Hemadpanti. These are big, massive 
spacious strnctnres with a majeetic 
appearance. They are built in chiselled, 
Bmoolh stones without nsa of mortar or 
lime. Similarly, these temples generally 
have by their side big tanks. Many of 
these temples and tanks are in a 
dilapidated condition. These temples were 
mainly the institntions for tbe preservation 
and propagation of Vedio religions colt 
and Tantrik form of worship, based on 
anthority of Shruti. Srariti and Poranas. 
Treatises on religion, ^philosophy, ritoals. 
astronomy and Dharma Sbastra were 
being written and ritnalistio and recit- 
ational conrses of stndies were being 
aystomatiaed. Present day research scholars 
have not yet given sufficient attention to 
stodj the scattered materials and compile 
^ systematic acconnt of this great cnitnral 
^noveraent, which aimed at reviving tbe 
Btody of the Vedik religious books and 
systematise the practise of the religiuas 
ceremonies, Vidarbha, Maharashtra. 

arnatak and the western part of the 
^ abra were ma inly ionoeooea by this 

.■'''“''‘"""r Celebration 
lukMam at Patna on April 19, lOSO.t 


revivalist movement. It received the 
roj-nl support of tbo Yndnva Kings and 
later on the Kings of Vijaynnagar and 
the aristooratio class that came into 
promioeoco under these kingdoms. The 
movement received a fresh impetus after 
the rise of tho Maratha power under tho 
leadership of Shri Chhatrapati Shivajl 
Maharaj, the founder of the Maratha 
Empire that ooonpied a dominating 
position in India from the latter half of 
tho 17ch century to the beginning of the 
I9th century. Tho movement of cnltiiral 
revival that started in the ISt'u oontnry 
came snadenly to a standstill on tbe 
iotrodnction of British rule. 

Another important featnro of this 
revivalist movement was tho growth of 
the cnit of Bbakti, which flnog wide 
open tbe doors of hsaven and salvation 
to all classes of people, inolndiog tho 
Antyyajas, while the first part of tho 
movement, involving the stndy of the 
Bcriptores and practice of saorifloial 
cereraoDies, was confined ,to‘ the first three 
classes. This latter movement was oniversal 
and spread among tho olasses and masses 
both. Tbe two movements went on aide 
by side and they were complementary 
and supplementary to each other and not 
hostile to or evolnsive of each other, os 
some seem to think. i 

1 proposo to draw a very short ' sketch 
of this latter movement and try to point 
out the importance which Shri Sant 
Tnkaram ooonpies in tho history of' 
Vidarbha and Maharashtra, partionlarly in 
the propagation and popularisation of the 
Bbakti cult of Shri Vithal Pandorang of 
Shri. Kshetra Pandharpnr. The popular 
name of this onlt is Warkari pLlb 
The onlt IS known by this name mainlv' 
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becanso tba members of this cult have 
to go on a pilgrimago to Pandbarpor for 
the Dareban of Sbri Withal tbo presiding 
deity of the place at least onco a year 
The word Wan in Maratt i means a 
journey to and bacl from a given place 
at ceitan intervals Used in connection 
with tbis cuU it means pilgrimage to 
tbe sacred shrine of Shri Vithal at Shn 
^shetra Pandbarpor The devotional 
songs composed bj the saints of Mabn 
rasbtra are foil of the description of tho 
idol of Shci Yithal the temple of Shn 
Yithftl and the city and entioandings of 
Pandbarpur The devotional fervonr with 
which tbe devotees sing the glories of 
Pandhari is indescribable 
The date of tbe origio of tbia oalt of 
Sbri Vitbal of Pandbarpur cannot be 
precisely ascertained Bat it is certain 
that it was in existence at tbe time of 
Sbri Jnaoeshwar Mabaraj who wrote bie 
famons oemmeatary on Bhagwat Qita in 
Sbak 1212 wben Cnshoaraj tbe Tndao 
King of Deogiri was tabng There are 
grounds to believe that it existed even 
heloTB the time of Shn Joaoesbwar 
Tbongh it may be true that tho idol 
of Shn Tithal at Pandbarpur was tho 
object of worship and also n sacred 
shrine to which pilgiims were going 
I think I shall be standing on less 

debatable ground if I any that the 
regular organisation of these pilgtime to 
Shn ^ltbal into a cult of Warkatis is an 
event that occurred either m th® 
of or some time soon after tho Nirvan 
of Shn Jnaneshwar Maharaj 
It 13 Jnanadeva who laid the fouoda 
lion and built the lempla of the calt 
Saints Namdoo Eknath and Tukaram are 
Btooug Iboso who earned on tho work of 
tb.s temple SJnti s.ot 


described as having bimeelf become tbo 
apex of this temple Eknath la eaid tn 
have pot tho Dbwaja of Bhagwftl 
tho flag of the cult on this temple 
Shci Tukaram Maharnj was probably a 
potty caltivator or with a little shop in 
the village of Deho which is at a 
distance of a few miles from Poona 
situated on the river Indrayani Aland* 
the place where Shn Jnaoeshwar Maharaj 
18 eaid to have left the remains of bis 
physical body is also in the neighb nr 
hood of the village Dehu 
Sant Tukaram even as a boy showed 
eigofl of being spiritually minded Uo 
wae married and had sons and daughters 
Bot he was not a successful bnameEsman 
or cultivator He was always thinking of 
God and anxions to have Dareban of that 
God His bneineBs was being neglected 
He had probably difOcnlty m meeting the 
expenses to ran his bonse properly Hia 
wife tbongh very faiihfni and devoted to 
him was very much diecoateated Tbe 
poor woroaa bad not even tbe consolation 
Ot beme comp,„8«led for tho tmmedmlo 
d.lSoollms .be h.d to faoo bj fovoor ot 
spiritual bliaj either m this „orM or tho 
other Some modern biosrapbers hare 
compared her to Xanthippe But to mp 
roiud there was no oomparieon between 
thohuhaouled wile ot tjhri TuWr.m 

Tut. 7"'“^ Socrates 

TaWam 0 wito was not taliog «oj food 
ooIOBS Tukaram had taken hia meal 
Sh 1 ‘Cflslher It 

meditation ..d a, a 
oormal stale tor seme 

r.trrurtri'-'-'r-'- 

lost eontrorir,,”::::: 

‘o tho unbearable .son, waul of 
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elementary necossanes m tbo booae Bofc 
that waa only a temporary phase m her 
Tokaram passed several years in hia keen 
search of God and the path to discover 
Him 

There are references in his composition 
to this state of longing in several places 
One day vrbila feeling grieved at his 
failnre to go anywhere nearer the eolation 
of the problems that .trodbled him he 
was overtaken by sleep and he saw a 
wonderful dream One saered and holy 
person called Raghava Chaitanya appeared 
before him He placed hia band on the 
bead of Tokaram who at hia holy toneh 
had the glorions vision of what he had 
teen hankering for bo long and gave 
him the Mantra to meditate for his 
epintaal eolithtonmeot The holy person 
»n the dream disappeared Shn Tukaram 
Bot oat of his trance and came oat an 
enlightened man a prophet 
He felt inspired to compose bis 
Abhangas in which he has told the 
ighest truths of philosophy morality 
and divine devotion m the simplest 
‘angaage intelligible to the meanest 
intelligence Philosophy stripped of alt 
verbosity and pedantry appears lo bia 
ntterances m the form of a holy man 
teaching bis beloved disciples the path of 
Tirtno and worship 

In hiB house there was a temple of 
ithal and ita worship was being 
dnly carried on Mambaji Boa the 
wneb maligned Brahmin was tbo 
^owhippor m that temple Tokaratn s 
nense devotional Bhajans began to 
ract largo crowds and thousands 
oUovred him singing the name of the 
, Vithala m his annual pilgrimage 

1 4° ^ ^shetra Pandharpor He 

einging the glories of God and the 


company of saintly persona more than 
anything else In a very short time the 
whole of Maharashtra and Vidarbha was 
ringing with the Bhajans and Abhangas 
composed by Sant Takaram Tho 

palanqniDS of Shri Jnaneshwar and Shn 
Tnkaram going to Pandharpnr for 

Ashadi festival attracted lakhs of followers 
That Procession Divine of Palakis from 
Doha and Allandi which is the greatest 
devotional gathering in motion in any 
part of India got its impetos from the 
devotion of Sant Tukaram The cries of 
Han Vithal Pundalik Varade Han 

Vithal and Jnanoba Tukaram have been 
the most popular cries of the devotees 
for the last three hundred years There 
18 not a man or a woman or a child 
above tbo age of seven or eight who 
doe® not know at least ono or two 

Abhang verses of Sant Tukaram His 

eamtlmess piety devotion and personal 
homility have made him the spintoal 
Preceptor of the whole of Vidarbha and 
Maharashtra 

Hib devotional BOnge has been 
loflaenomg the Marathr speaking population 
in a manner that the work of no other 
saint had done before His poetry goes 
to tho heart of tho aodienoe bj its 
directness its very simplicity and its 

inherent sublimity 

Give me only this gift O God 

1 ^ould never forget Yo i 

III Bing glories of You 


xtjs 19 all tny cltertshed desire 
I do not crave for salvaton riches or vvealU, 
But want to be m tho company of the devotees 
^ou Blould with pleasure eend me back to the 


Having attained the 


-- - — mgnest state 
perfection Tnkaram eaye m one place 

I have nothing to desire for or Ram 
1 Ue only to eerve others ^ 
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In another Abhang lie says 
r\CT5bo37 'ays hft ’sants god. 

Tukaram says that it is Gurpnaiog to see men 
trying to find God outside hitoseil 
Tha mud -waU of the house may as well cry 
for fl little earth 

Tho water may insist on being liquified. 

The sugar cane may aaV. for the sweet jwce 
Tutarem says He is m you Tarn jonr 
Tision in'ide to discover ■&«» 

This greatest saint of Maharaslitra has 
earned the fire ol philosophy Itom Iho 
hetven of Gods to tho hamleta of the 
poor and the forsaken Sbri Cbbatrapatt 
Bbivnn Mabaraj who was his cootem 
porary was able to raise an army to 
C^ht the powerful Moghals in Maharashtra 
heoanSQ the Maharashtrian saints from 
the ticifi of Joaneahwat to tho daj of 
Sbn Saroartha Ramdaa Swami created a 
mental attitude that delighted m eacri 
Cemg selQsbncss in pursuit of a higher 
and nobler aim Toknram and Ramdas 
hj their high apiritnnl evamplee and lofty 
teachings created an atmosphere congenial 
for the growth of patriotic feryoor and 
selfless sorrice under the leadership of a 
boro like Shiraji the Great Shri Tukaram 
Maharaj opened to all and sundry the 
doors of bcavon which remained closed 
and looked for ngea together 

A story runs that Tokainm s attempt to 
give in rernacular scriptoral knowledge 
^\a8 resented by n section of orthodox 
people They asked Takaram to throw 
tho manuscripts of hia poetry into tho 
deep rraters of Indrayani after licing 
them with a heavy stone Tnkaram 

abided by the decision and drowned the 
manuficript with a elono m the deep 
water But soon after Tukaram came oat 
of the riicr tho manuscript sprang np 
and was floating on the surface of the 
current It was dry Tukaram a critics 
were satisfied having seen with their 


owo eyes that the water of the riser 
did not touch the book, thoogh it was 
under ifc They were converted and 
became devoted disciples of Takaraio 
Even today the people of Oeha point ont 
to the pious pilgrim the spot in the 
atream of Indrasani wboro this miracle 
occurred 300 years ago Toharam’s poetry 
has been saving tbonsandB of devotees 
from being drowned m the sea of worldly 
passions and lifting np the earnest souls 
to the feet of tbeir Master in heaven 
Similarly Tnkaram is described ns 
having gone np above in flesh and bones 
to the heaven m a celestial cat that was 
sent by his God for him We read in 
Ramayao the story of Shri Ramchandra's 
loorooy to bis abode with hts mortal 
body along with all the citizens of 
Ayodbya All saints who narrated the 
life story of Tnkaram bare referred to 
Tokaram's bodily transportation m a 
divine car to the heaven Tokararo’s 
Abbangas bidding farewell to the 
lobahitaols of Dahu at tho time of riding 
the divine car are very often recited by 
Iho devotees 


I OUT town 


Theso verses must obviously have been 
ttauapQsed by aome devotee of Tukaram 
after Tukaram s departure 

He brought hope ,n pleco of despair. 

Liglt m flaee of darkaese and 
Knowledge jq place of illusion 

Mnj tliat hslit Boiao 
present 3ey Mahjirashtnans nnd mnlre them 
cod foenne nnd couraceoas eerennta of 
huinamti but steeped in hamilitr All 
H,™ I a''."'” teeo paid Tiiknrnra 

notke I ““'"'■•Mlitro Tnlaram is tbs 

spealing India He is ticbtii honontod 

jLel on i‘l!‘°“i "5 ShiroraiDi, (bo 

Jon-el on the beads ot the sainta 



RELIGION IN HINDU POLITICS 


By Mr. P. J. CHAUDHDRY, u.a. m.sc. 


R eligion is regarded by some politiolans 
as n usofal means to rouse the 
people to any thing, war or paciQstn, capitaliein 
or eocialiam, nationalism or internationaliBtn. 
It has become a tool in thoir hands, they 
trade on the religions sentiment of the 
masses. These politicians are at heart 
irreliglons, otherwise they could not have 
made a mean nse of the sacred notions 
of men, who, it is a pity, are not trained 
enough intellectnally to judge for tbemeelvos 
vrhat their religion orders them in epeciGo 
situations. Those politioians are like the 
proTorhial devil quoting the Bible. Par 
better than tbceo men are those who set 
aside religion altogether and engage m 
PolitioB pure and' simple. But they too 
ate at fault. For they forget that politics 
oannot be a self-contained aotivity. if the 
aim of politics is to bring abont true order 
and happinegg in tba country it cannot 
bnt bo a department of religion constantly 
informed and inspired by the religious ideals 
of tba- people For just as physicul health 
i« not good in itself but for the general 
well-being which includes spiritual and 
intellectual escellence, so is political bealtb, 
aa manifested by perfect order and prosperity 
of a nation, not good in itself but for the 
Boneral opliftmeof which includes spiritual 
and mental culture. What can be more 
ordid as an ideal than that of making a 
ation of men all healthy and wealthy 
not good ? What can be more barren 
tragic? iod in order to make a 
atioo of good men a mero change in the 
political system-in the penal code.jn the 
P y and wage rules, or the banishment of 
PflTate trade and private capital.— will not 
. , . we but external machinery 

i help the social life, but wbero 

* this U/e that will adapt itself to the 


ingenions mechanism? Tbe life itself is 
beyond the reach of tbe brainy politioians, 
H is to be tonohed only through sympathy, 
tonched and molted into gonial enrrents 
by goodness and godliness. When tho heart 
of the society is captured, tho political 
machinery can be worked smoothly like 
a wind-mill in tbe vigorous South-winds. 
And when this heart remains an alien, 
intraotable likea *gannt and taoiturn host,’ 
all kinds of brnin-spnn fabrics— the political 
sohemas— do nothing bnt rot. Men mast 
be made good, bis political institutions 
cannot make him good, rather these will 
improve and work if man improves. 


But how to make man good? Certainly 
iotolligence plajs an important role in the 
etbioal progress of bomanity, but a purely 
iotelleotna! ethics has been proved bankrupt 
time and again. Knowledge of good does 


uoi. Bumoe DO make one good, will is needed, 
and practice. Aristotle perceived this truth 
and>eo he criticised tbe intelleotnal ethics 
of Socrates, which made virtue equivalent 
to knowledge. Arjuna too felt the same 
dlfflcolty when he said to Krishna (m Gita). 

1 know my duty but ] have no will to 
do it.” Lord Krishna’s prescription for 
this lack of will ie practice and detach- 
ment.’ The secret of being good is therefore • 

not mere knowledge of what is good bnt^ 
also practice and detachment. ' These are 
but the cardinal teachmgs of every 
rahgioa worth its name. Hinduism does 
not divorce religion from politics, rather 
it regards the political head (the king) as 
e head of the religious institution also 
A kiug must protect the religion of his 
.abyeets and his fame rests not so much ' 
2 -«Hh power he aooo„„,rs 
as on h,5 contribution to the cause ot 
ss....on. This we Oua in the arCent 
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inscriptiona \Yhere a groat King la praised 
in sucb terms aa tbe protector ot t&bgion 
prosorrer of the weak aud tbe good of 
women and children of cows and other 
gentle etcatnrea The king in ancient Hindu 
India who need to be a Ksbatriya nlwaya 
bad a Brahmin minister whoso coonsels 
he followed lil e a di=ciple The Brahmin 
inspired by true detachment advised tbe 
king oolv that whi b was really good for 
the people Kant wonld saj that bis will 
worked antonomousU and Plito wonld call 
the State so ruled as an ideal RepubUo 
where tbe philosopher is rirtuatly tbe 
king Sometimes it is argued that it mas 
he dangerouB to mm religion with politics 
for religion forbids war which is often 
a necesaitj Tbe answer to this is that 
it IS really dangerous to mix had religion 
with politics the Brahmin ministers of the 
past never forbade their kings to engage 
m wars Hicdaism does never so forbid 
Wbere war is just Hinduism never taros 
to bet face agamet it to worship some 
abstract conception of ahtmsa For to do 
so would bo compromiBiflg with tbe forces 
of evil and to destroy tbe ver> basis 
of religion 

The Indian independence and the prosperity 
cousegoent upon it are but pool rewards 
- for the tremendous sacrifice of millions 
ot patriots for over half a ceotnry of 
India’s freedom struggle These are poor 
Indeed if the} are not accompmied bj a 
religious awakening if with the mnlerial 
bondage flung aside there is no rift made 
m the chains that hind the son! Slavery 
and poverty ofloo depress the spirit of 
man when these are removed there most 
bo a spiritual rising the eoul of India 
must arise to realise its full depth and 
Its greal end Evetj Hindu must utter 
the words of tbe Epanishnd Ijisfcn 0 the 


sons of tho Immortal I am an aspirant 
nftet Brabroan To know and becorna 
Bribman is the birtb right of our spirit 
Hindaism promises this great prize to every 
Hindu a promise that sounds [ike a 
chatlcnge n clarion call to the soul for 
adventure on tbe spirits unchartered ocean 
of liberty and peace Manj have heard 
this call it 13 good lack that not all oar 
political readers arodcif to the call of tho 
great Ooo to his dear and near tbe 
Mahatma has heard it and moved towards 
U e promised Ramrajya with a smiling 
fico and stops unfaltering Will not tbe 
Hiodn respond o this call and follow tbe 
Mvbatma the god incarnate (atafni) of tbe 
i«e » Will he regard this as a delading 
voice a euperstilion foisted by the priests 
and eo wiU be sit tight m bis political 
ciroer afraid of ‘mixing religion with 
politics? He should Loow that it ts not 
mixing religion with polities hot providing 
politics with broader and worthier ends 
and tboa Baviog it from a prematoro 

self stoltificatiOD 


0 SILKEN DUST 

Dr Mr. R l COOK 
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PROBLEM OF 

By Mr P S 

P LANNING of popalation baa beon a 
Bobjeot of sttifli by Ibinkeift anti 
pablic men as far bade as tbo daja of 
ancient Greeks and tho Romans Whilo tho 
Greek pbiloBophera considered it from a 
cnltnral point of view and wished an 
idea! citizen to bo a person who haa 
developed bis physical and mental Qualities 
to the highest state of production the 
Romans looked at the problem from the 
defence standpoint and planned and 
nourished a commnnity of health} 
peasantry who could furnisb soldieis to tho 
Roman Legions 

In the 18th century the phyaioorates and 
later on Adam Smith tool ed at the problem 
from 'the economic standpoint but tbo 
drst attack on the old Goldsmitbian concep 
tion of the increase of populations as an 
uomixed blessing was made by Alalthue 
who contended that while popalation to 
creased b} geometrical proportion foodstuffs 
increased by arithmetical proportion and 
therolore urged for its planning and conlrdl 
Accordmt, to him two checks to population 
are m operation Positive and Preventive 
among the farmer are olassiQed Famine 
Epidemicv'War etc * while the latter included 
birth control and other artiBoial Umitatione 
of birth 

The world has shown a tremendons 
inoreaBe to population daring the last 
century and the question is often mooted 
whether its population will not in the 
near fotnre outstrip tho moans of subsis 
tence The present World population is 
estimated at 2000000000 souls distributed 
at uneven intensity while the deositj of 
population of Auatcalia is 2 souls per 
square mile and USA 40 the average of 
U K 19 700 per square mile Besides this 


POPULATION 

NAIR IJ t 

there 18 tbo noeaunl balaneo between rural 
and urban areas Migration as a force for 
tho adjustment of population baa practicallj 
bccomo meffeotivo owing to tho nnwilling 
ness to entertain strangors bj tbo thinlj 
populated countries It has been calonlatod 
bj Professor Bast that the minimam acroago 
on wbtob a bnman being can snstaio bis 
lit© on a modeiato standard of living is 
2 C acres per head and the world with 
ita 13 to 17 Billions can support G Billion 
souls Professor Rose the American 
aathority is of the opinion that the world 
population is increasing at the rate of 
1 4 per coat annually and the man kind 
will be doubled within fiftj jeara This 
shows an atarmmg state of affairs for 
nature with her mscrutablo ways will not 
allow the mankind to wreck and rain Tbo 
limit of human population is the satno 
which nature has set on animals and 
plants Blades of grass when grown on 
a plot of ground will multiply with groat 
rapidity until the whole plot is covered 
after which it becomes stationary Among 
bnman beings as well as plants and animals 
there IS a struggle for survival going 
on and the death rate thus produced will 
bilanee the birth rate As civilization 
advances with the consequent increase in 
the atendard of living tbo roanltiog economm 
and social forces will pat a break to 
indiacnmiuafco growth of population 
The increase of popalation is most 
marked in those countries which are thinly 
, populated and least in the highly populated 
areas Thus in the 19th century while the 
population has mere ised six times in USA 
and less marked in Germany and Franco 
m U K It increased according to her 
mdoattml advance It was praotinaJlj 
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Rtationar> m Japan in accordance with 
tha slatio and isolationist natore of her 
e onomj daring the Tolagawa era Thns 
I hila an increase in per capita wealth 
I icreases the birth rate among the poor 
r-hn with increased income can marry 
p rh and manage a larger familj the 
mcreise in weiUh does not show a 
further incrca o after a certain stage na 
we I itnesa in France becauRe of the 
dcsiro of the wealihv to maintain their 
social status 11 rth control and other 
rreventire meiRnres are resorted to by the 
reilthier ctaaseR at this stage of their 
e anomic prnsperiti 

Mthough the generality of the people 
RliilJer at the mertion of birth control 
It IS often Ignored that some sort of sii h 
checls rero operatire in all coaotriee 
through traditional tiRago or social custom 
In early Japan it was a eastern for each 
marned couple to roar no more than one 
or two children and to pot to death all 
unwanted hahie« It i« recorded bj an 
l^nclisb writer that the Todas of the 
Nllgiri Hills and Sroe Taikanlam VcllaUs 
iracliscd some sort of check to popnlalioo 
by killing babies as soon ns they were 
born The N’ambadriea of Malabar only 
allowed the eldest male to marrj m tbeir 
caste, so ns to keep their nombers within 
the limit 

wiiilf one Behool ol ocontmi.il> beliiTo 
tlfit loan hM rctchoa the Imnl of her 
rotontoci lo mninlnm her presmt poi niAlion 
nna nny (ntlhit incrciii ,t ,|1 b„„|, 
or.ril.on the nilnr.l chccl., will. dis„lr„n, 
rranlli Ihl olhii ichool irons Ihil dne 
In Ih. strit imp, tot Ihe ioan,tr,al,.ai,„. 
ina inloni.te rrplo,Ki,„„ ol Ihr l,„a 

::;oh"Tr’’,t Z” 

income to II r ro„„,„ ^ Cr. l” r'cri^ 


place her population at 127 millions wbilo 
the Inst in 1911 showed about 350 millions 
Indostrial proanclivitp has cerlainlj kept 
pace with population growth but the 
standard of tiring of the masses is pitifiiilj 
low eotnpared with other cenntries In 
the first population conference held in 
Lorlnow in 19S0 Professor It K Mnlerji 
estimated Indies food shortage at 48 4 
billion calorics and the number of average 
men without food nt CC millions Indnstrial 
workers to the cities got better diet than 
the peasants in the turns thoogh Iho 
dielar) level was mnrh lower than the 
British level India s waste lands be 
estimated at 102 acres and that n, India 
has alreadj reached the optimnin densilj 
ns estimated b) the Professor it has 
become ahsointeli essential to formnlato « 
snood popnlalmn polioj for the conntr} 
■While disonssing the gnettion one shoit'ld 
not Ignore the fact that qnalitalivelj India'a 
popnialion is very low compared with other 
coontries Bed.rled halt naked and steeped 
10 enperst.t.on phrsioillj thej hare lilllo 

Tuheronlesis ,a rampant while plagne small 
per and malaria are trc,nent r.silnrs These 

Inn l m end morn 

popolation nor the I”'? “‘e 

Secondly, India, '"”>S 

ore showing either smal?*"” *'''>“1'" 

dimnn.Uon a, in n I^whnrr”!" 

Croupa are moro n,.« social 

end threaten to swamf 'th"’' ^'“"'“Bicallj 
"• In the Gangelie m ‘'nitored etocli, 
between teeundilj and*^ mil ‘*"9“"'! 
roes Phenomena’ Whiih ^f '"n” "a “ 

oncheeked will loi„, '' ""“'red to grow 
intelligence m the eonntrj’" “f 



A SCHEME OF CROP INSURANCE 


INTRODUCIION 
' I 'HE risks which the Indian agricoltarist 
is heir to arc many and jot thoro 
is hardly protection against any. The 
periodical Land Revenue Remission and 
the Famine Relief Fond come to his help 
invariably after the event and that in 
none too gonerons a manner. There is 
no assured, adequate provision against the 
ryots losses in an occupation whiob is a 
veritable gamble in the rains. 

Crop losoranoe and Cattle Inenranco 
are the obvious solntions to this state of 
affairs. They have long been talked about 
and .progressive countries have instituted 
insurance schemes in one form or other 
A predominantly agricultural country like 
India unfortunately, has still no provision. 

• The Government of India are working oat 
certain pilot eohomes io these two 
respects. Bat In ineuranee where the 
ceneQts accrue from the " magic of the 
average of millions ”, schemes have to ho wide 
in coverage, if they are to bo of success. 

IMPORTANCE OP CROP INSURANCE 
Crop lasurauce is a device by which 
the logaes snstained by a few are ehared 
nj all in a community of cultivators 
Mposed to the same risk. A cultivator 
pays a certain amount of premium every 
year and by doing so Bubstitutes for an 
nnpredictable loss occurring infrequently, 
a definitely known annual cost item m 
n»8 cultivation budget. The hroad purpose 
0 Crop Insurance therefore is to protect 
e individual cultivator against the 
azards of drought, floods, hail, fire, 

^ cessive rainfall, winds plant diseases and 
insect pests. This protection helps to 
establish ^ stability of agricultural income 
0 individnat and for agricnltural 
communities. 
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By Mr V. R. NATARAJAN, m.a. 


Although the need for Crop Insuranco 
is widely npproemted, it hna not however 
been tackled in any conntry to the extent 
its importance deserves. The ordinary 
insurance companies have given it a cold 
shoulder, because of the inherent difficul- 
ties involved. While death, fire, marine 
and accident risks are risks which lend 
themselves to actuarial measnrement, it 
is not BO in flgrionltnre where natnro 
plays a prominent part. Scarcity of data 
has also been another stumbling block. 

VARYING TYPES OF RISKS 
The risks against which agriculturists 
have to provide are those incurred in 
growing, harvestiog and storing crope- 
Tbe nature of the risks to which 
agriculture is exposed varies from coao''try 
to country' according to situation and 
climate. Thus, losses from wind storm aro 
more common in North America" than in 
many countries of Europe. In Scandinavia, 
forest fires are more important risks, 
while io Canada, hail causes considerable 
damage. In our own country, agrioulture _ 
is a gamble io rains. 

STATE.AID TO CROP INSDRANOE 
In all tho countries whore hail insar- 
anco is nnaertaken, it is observea that 
the Governments are actively helping the 
inanrance oorporations. flnanoially and 
nthorwise. In Greece, the Agrionltural 
Insurance Institute andertahea direct 
ioaurauco againat hail and treat ns well 
us re.insaranee of local agrioultnral 

nsseo.at.ens and muteal ineuranee aooieties 
and other nniona. It grants indemnity up 
to 00 per cent, ef the value ot tho orepa 
inanreJ. The inanrance ia oenfleed to a 
few alaple crops like vine, tobacco, wheat 
and frnita, Governniant gives sleoia 
Sranta to the Inatitnte, Io 
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ftfnoaltatal inaaianca la orRanizod bj tbo 

Agricalinral and Co operative Bank 

Organizatiooa to cover rtaka from hail arc 
loanO in several other countries ot Enropo 
also e {/ Denmark Switzerland Spam 
Italj etc and also in Canada In tho 

USA cantnal p-opett> inanranco compamea 
msuro against wind storm and hail It 

was In tho United States of Amorica 
that attempta were first made id lOlC to 
provide an all rial insurance to tho 
ngncuUatist As an item of tho New 
Deal Programme the late President 
Roosevelt inacenroted a bold and far 
reaching sebeme of Crop Inanrance in 
America under the auspices of the Federal 
Government The experience of the American 
experiment will be of great value to the 
organization of a scheme of Crop Inenrance 
in this country A corporation designated 
The Federal Crop losurance Corporation 
was created ooder tho Agricaltoral Adjust 
ment Act of 1038 with a capital of 100 
million dollars anbscribed by Goveromcot 
The corporation was praoticallj a part 
of the United States Department of 
Agncalture 

THE INDIAN EXPEPlilENT 
In India the only attempt at some 
sort of Crop Insurance was made in the 
state of Dewas Junior in 1948 It is a 
compulsory scheme and is a perpelnal type 
of insutanoe against the crops to be raised 
in a speciflod Qeld It cannot stand 
comparison with the full fledged Crop 
losnranoo scheme of the USA type 
which alone can afford the ryot soffloicnt 
security from the vicissitudes of nature 
LESSONS OF AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 
The American experiment has clearly 
demonstrated that onlj these farms or areas 
which ate anhject to occasioiial fallores of 
crops can be insured and not those wbiob 


ftto subject to frequent failures In the 
case of tbo latter schemes of protective 
irrigation works should precede any scheme 
of Crop Inanrance The failure of the 
American echeme daring tho first four years 
woe partly duo to indiscriminate insurance 
The prime significance of tbo Crop Insnr 
ftneo Bjstem lies in the economic benefits 
Accrning to the Province in general and to 
tho ngncultnral economy in particnlar On 
tho agricultural economy it confers the 
twin boons of stability of income and 
eecnrity of harvests Tho entire ngricul 
tnral sector will reap the advantages if it 
IS so arranged that the prcminm is paid by 
the landholder and the indemnity when 
paid is shared between him and the tenant 
if any So far as the Province of Madras 
18 concerned insurance may first be con 
Coed to staple crops like paddy tnilletp 
colkoo tobacco and groDodouts As regards 
tbe rate to bo charged the American esamplo 
will be of goidance to os It would be necess 
ary to classify tbe Province into various regi 
oneaccofdiog to the source of irrigation and 
fix different rates for each such region 
But within the region itself there should 
be no differential rate as between one farm 
and another The premium may be paid 
as ID America either in kind or in cash 
The system of progressive coverage adopted 
lo America can also bo adopted In tbo 
existing state of things the insurance of 
pa y should be confined to quantity and 
not to quality In view of the high degree 

cLT ^ 

coontry insurance must be made compulsory 
If U is prove n snceoss 

indirect BENEFITS 

lo «aa.l>OD tho .na.reot ben.Oto of crop 
.nantaooo deootvo „ carelol otoar Thoy 
Mcroo from two aefln.lo ohonoels P, roily 
'■naor 0 oncccBsfol oyotom of Crop Inontance 
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the oecessity for romittiog or gtviog oonoeas' 
ions of land revonno would not arise. Undor 
tbs bead " romiBsions and coocessions of iand 
revenue ", tbe Madras Government have been 
losing on an average a revenue of Rs. 86.48 
lakbs per annhm. The bulk of this loss 
of revenne is attributable to wot crops 
because tbe assessment of wet lands is much 
heavier than that of dry lands ; and paddy 
occupies the major portion of the area under 
wet crops. A sum of Rs. 80 lakbs may 
roughly be placed to the credit of n 
province-wide insurance of paddy crop. 
SUITABLE AGENCY— PUBLIC CORPORATION 
Next is tbe gnestion of the choice of a 
suitable agency for the administration of 
the Crop lusarance schome. Crop Insurance 
to Bucoood should be undertaken by a single 
Organization covering the whole Province, 
if not the whole conntry. The optimnm 
unit in Crop loenrance will be a mono- 
Polistio organization extending over an 
entire Province. Private enterprise is out 
of tbe question. ,Both Government depart 
ciont and private enterprise are nob well 
fitted to administer a Crop Insnraoce 
scheme. An organization on the pattern of 
British Public Corporations seems to be the 
dost appropriate agency. A statutory 
body called ‘ Madras Crop Insurance 
Corporation ’’ may be set np with powers 
to collect tbe preminm from agricnltnrists, 
to make use of the services of tbo 
Bovenne and Agricnltaro Departments 
whenever necessary. 

details of organization 
Tbe Madras Crop Insnrance Corporation 
Will have a head office at the Provinoial 
Headquarters, presided over by a Provincial 
Crop 'insaranoo Officer Two Depoty 
rovincial Crop Insurance officers, ono 
‘“t north and tho other tor the sonth. 
working immediately nnder him, will 


havo thnir offices at two regional headqn- 
nrtors. Thoy may bo drawn from tho 
ranks nf senior Dopnty Collcotors or 
Depnty Eegistrara of Co-operative 
Booioties. There will bo officers at the 
district and talnk levels for co-ordinating 
tho work of Crop Adjostors one for abont 
10,000 acres of paddy land or roughly 
one for a rovenno firka. 


Tho establishment of a Crop Insnrnnoe 
Corporation embracing nil tho major 

crops of the Province should be the 

nltimate objeotivo. When it is attained. 
It will confer many benefits, direct and 
indireot, not only on tho agriooltnral bnt 
also on tho entire population of tho 
Province. Famino end failnro of crops 

will lose their terrors. 


---o ---.cun supply and 

demand ot foodgrains extending over a" 
poriod or years will be possible! that 
will adjust the surplus of fat years, and 
tho gaps of Jean ysnrs. Prices of 
foodgrains and other' insnrod crops will 
bo freod from wild oeoillations. When 
both prodootion and prices are rsndored 
immono from tbo havoc of natnral forces 
agrionltoral economy will bo placed on 
an even keol. Then onsnes the prime 
roqn, site for expansion and prosperity. 
The indirect benefits aoorning to th, 
nnmerons industries which depend on 
agrioultnro for their raw materials are 
also substantial. By regulating the flow 
and prioca nf ossentinl raw materials, 
Crop Insnrance wonld prove a boon to 
he indostrial sector as well. In short in 
tto peooliar conditions obtaining in iti. 
Province the schemo outlined opens np an 
ovoc-widoning vista of rieino ^ 

in the entire national economy, 
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yet, os Bj ifof>iflson points out, the 
fltntus of the iirtler has so handled 
them that they conicy to us a inrnmng 
iclnch transcends all potter of icrbal 
expression ] 


or; uni.i. nii.sos 

•Uf* U nalnty n n atl-r cpf |l r « ! .«> sti.stfj. 
uni l«« U fct.'We *h» inuif li " irnedUi" 
tliE((.«U to }*»e jr6i*u Wf {iito i ri,vi*} ri»»» IM 

»»l»o >141 n t-ym to e*-" *!! tJ.e afi'l 

p inoan y eol oj lifr are >»iii > u* trno'^ 

iKto tli«* l•{s’'s■ »i>l it" r»te4 at.iJ ili" t 

‘r liiglui Ihilff'Ii" 1 1»)» f ur 

\ny leivtHj-s im >1 i» lu ll •* 

that MO « »»llj ltd th- f ». j)« t’TotBrj l«u '' 
wJlli «uf lufijn I ir ] If r’f-r'l, llo •'!" 

»|Uil« n firA •)fri>‘ul f r il m » und, c^'nlinii’a 
of rierjday i>p»« ft 'jinJity rf wp 

think ipf) Iitfl" till It l« ditlorlpJ I}"*), i'«tI tf*/ 
MO r«Mli»n liow 1 ») I > MO Mrfo ) relerdny 
no MO dirir Ho rufloiua a» i turn**) on tho tigld 
rii" ofiJmftfMP** of Jifn l<pp« frie* lef) |fPOi>W» 1'' 
Vr»»/»"» -oS > tifciT- f.»i \ V. V, < S t. V/r.S t*'. WS 
toU *>f fotndiiir p i* 1) "J pffl'Pn >'*> l> mt f r lie*'' 
oeo Ih" tl in.# nmaty iilf » iJireo iitil ol « I un IrrJ. 
ftlKtut Mill it <HT c >m{ snl ft* t U.« (eat to lott- 
Tl" hunj/pith iitp" Riio* MS ll " p(jvriordty tt 
enHfftfk «'>p h'jl ll" pirjfly nin" inrr# 

fill" HI gpjp*tweiiti*« {f« iUr,.inK ciur Jeatt#'* 

Ifdiiit ifopfii >n— • Ah*"*)' in tlio Dufy t/rifti'*’ 


AWST. 

If Ihrro irt none who comes when 
>ou call, walk alone 
If thoTo IS none who speaks, nnd they 
turn nstih th* ir pain face*, 
l>"ar >ouf heart and '•peak nlotm. 

If therf r non" to share jour joum"y 
and th "5 all leave you (ro, 
tn id upon the thorns of jour path 
and hlecfl alonr 

It thcro js none to light the lamp in 
the Flo’TTiy night 

and they Rhut their drorR against vnu 
' light your own heart with thund'^r 
name and bum alone 


—rnyoTT. 


BFA-OND FtTUVTlUNO 

Un hasout-soaredthe shadow of our night 
Envy and calumny, and hato ami pam 
And that unrest which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not and torture not again 
From tho contagion of tho world's slow stain 
He IB secure, and now can never monm 
A heart grown cold, a head grorni grey 
in vain. 

— SItetlq/. 


lOUTlCAh ISARTFUS" 

. '"-lio rij -maBCi ought not 

to 1)' tho roliticol mastoni ot tho«o »ho 
pnl thcal, bocau.o lao, ohouM bo ndoptail 
to those who have tho heaviest stake in 
tho CQuntry, for whom mi?-govcmmp‘nt 
means not mortified prido or slmV'^d 
luxury, but want and nam, and 

aM thotr children s bouIs ••—Lmd Arlort's 
i*oUetB to Mary Gladstone." Tage 49 
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EUGENIO LAW 

[ In pointing out that the first Eng<nxic 
law had already been passed, that dealing 
iLtth the case of the feeble minded, G K C 
scjd • ] 

" Now, oven if I could share tho 
Eugenic contempt for human rights, even 
if I could start gaily on the Eugenic 
campaigns, I should not begin by removing 
feeble-minded per'^ons I have known as 
many families m as many classes as 
most men ; and I cannot remember 
meotmg any very monstrous human 
suffering arising out of tho presence of 
such insufficient and negative types 
The people I should look up would be 
the strong minded I have known hardly 
sny cases of moro mental weakness 
making a family a failure 5 I have known 
eight or nine cases of violent and 
osaggorated force of character making a 
family a hell ” 

•I L ts the good ” he asKs elsewhere 

V telling people that if they marry 
Jor lote they may be punished by being 
the parents of Keats, or the parents of 
Slcicnson ? "J 

Keats died young , but he had moro 
pleasure in a minute than a Eugonist 
gats in a month St‘»venson had Jung- 
trouble ; and it may for all I know have 
u''en perceptible to tho Eugenic oyo even 
a generation b'‘foro But who would 
Pariorm that illegal operation . the stopping 
of Stevenson?—" 


PETER BELL 

Ho roved among the vales and streams, 
tn the green vood and hollow doU , 
ihoy were his dwellings night and day, — 
iuit nature ne'er could find tho way 
into tho heart of Peter Boll 
fn vain, through every changeful year, 
iiul Nature load him as before ; 

A primrose by the river’s bnm 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

^d it was''nolhing moro 

— Wordsworth 


THE GARMENT OF PRAISE 

"Give mo floworg whilat I am living, do not 
place them on my grave when I have passed on," 
eomeoDe has truly said, and this is a very appli 
coble saying to many lives, especially wives and 
mothers who cook, mend, work, and do bo many 
things towards makmg life endurable for their 
menfolk and children 

It IS so easy to come home, and speedily demolj«h 
a good dinner, which has taken infimto time and 
patience to prepare, got up and dash off to the 
theatre or the turf, leaving mother to clear away, 
wash up, etc You never think how much more 
happy she would feel if someone offered to help 
her, or how moro joyfully she would go on with 
her preparations for the comfort of you all if 
one of you remarked “Mum, tho pudding was 
boozer” In the old days, httlo children were 
taught to thank thoir “God ’ and their “parents” 
for all good gifts of food and clothing , but, now. 
a days, we are too thoughtless to thank those 
who toil uncomplaiDiogly for us until they are 
beyond our reach and then we get remorseful 
end shower flowers on the narrow grave There 
oro men who would rather die than give one word 
of praise to wife or famdy They seem to think it 
w qoite unnecessury Yet life becemes very drab 
when one toiU day after day without the slightest 
recognition Many a dull, discontented wife would 
brighten up and almost become tho pretty g,rl of 
early days if her husband would praise one tiny 
virtue, or even her hair, or her eyes, as ho used to 
do m bygone days And many an awkward, 
backward child would gain courage for life’s battles 
If kmdiy, praiseworthy words were uttered, instead 
of the usual sneer at its stupidity Let us tr^ i 

offered —ILOKENCE M gSnON 
LIFE 

Lifo 1 woVe boon long together 

and through cloudy 

dear— 

l^rhaps twill cost a sigh, a tear 

Siyo httlo warning 
Ohooso thy own time ; 

ICl Qood-n.ght-but m .omo bnshtor 
Bid me Good-morning. 


—A. Barbauld. 



'iJin IMUAN KKvnnv 


ill 

lOUHMir 01' A gui i v 

I Lvlton Stra het/a porlrml of Qurrn 
Kt(.*onn IS onr of thu-c jir/'iM Uielji to 
hnrnto <Ji ni Ofi'j ih vin>-hr}n>ri3 tij 
/Juroj)Ctm fWcriifurr //>>/. iinfA /*«u 
c^iarmm'; a loo! Ir pairf'j tl r j»r<K<^*i<jn 
of incviane'i that fitt throa'jh her wiiirf 
or; her ih clh lx il I 

Itr mill cjltvl if* unf'* in ft* 

Iho of ilip pill tl I m l«ift rt* I* !»'<• 

rotracfi for th* U<i tin *■ tie \aouhH »niii>» 
of Ihil l*ns hill jij I miiip I •<.< no! 1 •'V 
tlitwRU ll " cUul rf jr\r< lu il Irr «nl i 
oUiT inemjncii— 1 > th« afririR w uil« itl O.lwffm 
cu full of I riioro**' fur l<or(l llcntonnt rM (> 1 > tiJ 
Palmrrrlon I (|o^cr rlutlr* an I hi>l> Icmiii ir 
aad « ffccii un let iKsgtti’u Ump an I Alb*-rt» 

firat stag; at llalinortil a<ul Alien in > i* blu** 
an I 8 il\cr uniform, on I iho llaron romm^ lo 
througU A doorwo}’, and lAird M dreaming at 
Wiod^i With tU« fooWs cav.ifig »n tha elm ww' 
and the Arihl i>hoi’ of Cnniitbur} on Ins knee* 
is tlio dawn, and tho oil Kings torke> 
■jaeuUtions, and Undo Leopolds soft toice at 
Claxstnonl and Lehico wivK tUa sltl>e*, and Uer 
tnothsr s fealliors sweeping loan towar 1 * I cr ami 
a groat old repeater watch of her fAthete in its 
tortoise shell case, and a jicllow ru^, nn) soire 
(iwnlly flounee* of spti?„ed tnushn, amt tl>o tt'*e» 
and it a grass at Kensington 

OKLY A <iO^O \ 

We kno-w him only Ity his sonRl 
In the shadows kcoping out of sight. 
Unseen by day, ho passes bj nt night. 
Chanting o'oi tho samo tuno, down lb** 
street, 

Followed by the patter of his foct. 

Softly first, then louder, till ho calls 
'Neath OUT window, and a copp'^rfalN 
Jinghng at his feet A moment now 
llo slops his song in thankfulness to bow 
And say a prayer,— Ihen up tho street 
His chanting and tho patter of his feet 
Rctedo into the night and ^^dc. away 
What man is he. not seen by light of day ’ 
Wo know him only by his songl 
For m the shadows over out of sight 
Unseen, unknown, ho passes by at night 
• Padrnitii Salihtanathatt, 


I Jiim: 1950 

lUJ'Ol'l^Nb AM) MTlOAhS 

I In Anyiif-t jyn 'Iruth thr 

foUoKiny plant tiddn ‘''rd fo fhr Jirttiah 

A'rtfion fy //e A/rjf<in ininr ) 

*' You p r ’ >nur irks out 

To (<' icli ui hop' ‘.t <I ili^g; 

Thr> loull> jifi ifh to us alioiit 
'fhe wlclrdfi' 5 s of hlnllng: 

To truth an 1 juslict inrulcit'- 
I« ib'-tr diiirml I il/Our , 

And dir^, lh'‘> tell us is tb«* fate 

Of tho‘' 1 ho rob th'*jr n'-ighbour. 

th > ur„'e such fiomts ns th'’»o 
In no*.t uiipr' “-ivr sennons 
You I nghkh with the rortugimfie, 

An I Dutch and JVtnch ond Orrman«, 
Agree (rerardlf is of h\v« 

Of Him you call your ?rnl.er) 

To takeour land without ju«t cause 
And gnb our err ry acre ” 

Tiir oi'tMomi I Aims 
Ihcir dress is \ n iml<'p'‘ndcnt of 
fashion, ns ih } oliwne what does it 
signify how %e dress hire at Cranford, 
where cvrrjliodj knows us?" And if 
the% ro from home ihnr re iron is 
««iually rogint. wv^t ,Vms ,t rigrufy 
how we dres. here, where noliodv 
knows us’ 

1 /ry Gntlcll — Cranford. 

A rOKTS V.7S1I 
Families when a child is born, 

Want it to bo irtcUigont, 

I, through mt^lligcnce 
Ilivinr Wrccketl my whole hfp, 

Only hope the baby will proio 
Ignorant and stupid 
Tnen ho will crown a tranquil life 
Hy becoming a Cabinol Minister. 
Tunyp'o— {'C/inc’c jjorf AD 1000.) 



THE LORE OF THE FINGER RING 


BY' Mr. TJ. C. CHOPRA 


AT all times and among all races, tbo 
magio oirelet which typifies eternity — 
no beginning and no end — has been closely 
associated with the forbnnes of mankind. 
Within its circnmference is centred all that 
is weighty, moraentona and solemn, for 
rings have been in use ne insignia of power 
and command, of nnion and compact, ns 
badges of rank and honour, as pledges of 
faith. The little circlet is also a symbol 
of love and romance. 

It is interesting to trace tho origin of 
the ring and the fnndnmental cnatoms and 
beliefs asBOoiated with it— many of which 
flatabaek thonsands of sears. 'For instance, 
aa symbol of union between mao and 
'voman, a ring was in use among tho 
weient dwellers of tho valley of the Nile 
Wo rend in Mr. Sharpe’s Egj ptian Mythology 
tbat before tho iotrodnetion of coinage. 
Egyptian gold was circnlated in the form 
"f I'rbB, and tha't Ibo Egyptian at hia 
marriflgo placed one of these ronods of 
gold on his wife’s fingor in token of bis 
entrnsting her with all his property. 

The early Christians followed this custoni, 
which has ever since been rigidly adhered 
to m their marriage ceremony, when the 
places a plain gold ring on the finger 
of his bride and says, "With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow 

The earliest existing specimens of rings 
ro tbpse found in the tombs of the ancient 
Babylonians and Egyptians. They are 
^ goi^» some large and massive 
deeply out hieroglyphics, or figures of 
sByrian and Egyptian type engraved on 
0 ong bezel : others are of an elegant 
in of which tho serpent rings 

9 jewellers’ shops of the present day 
''re facsimiles. 


The primary use of tho ring was to carry 
tbo flignet, which boforo being worn on 
tho finger was suspended by a cord from 
tho nock or wrist. Tho high priests of 
tho Jews possessed rings of inestimable valno, 
and flignet rings are frequently mentioned 


in tuo oia Testament as badges of authority. 
Tho ling that Pharaoh took from his own 
hand and put on Joseph’s was probably 
set with the King’s signet by which the 
royal instruments wore sealed. Hebrew 
Legends relate of the mystio ring worn 
by Solomon, which bad tbo power of 
conveying him into the firmament, where 
he heard the eecrets of the universe. 

The Greeks accoanted for the custom of 
wearing rings— as they did_for every other 
ancient nsage-by a mythological fable 
that in removing the sentence of eternal 
punishment from Prometheus for his theft 
of the immortal fire from heaven, Zeus 
oommanded him to wear on his finger a 
link of the chain that bound him to the 
rock of torture, aa penance for bis crime 
and ovidenco of its penalty. Then there 
is the story of the magic ring of Gyges 
ancestor of the Lydian kings, which 
rendered its wearer invisible when it was 
tamed round the finger. 

Marriage rings ware also in nsa in early 
Greeco far the EaneSiDninniana sent rings 
ot iron tn their hetrothed as evidence that 
«n agreement has been properly entered 
■oto by the giver and receiver, which' ' 
nogs were sobseqnently placed on the third - 
oger of the left hand in the ceremony 
of marriage. . ^ 

aoT^ of power 

ond mdependenee; therefore the left was 

ohoeen tor the ring, as signifying Th’ 
anh.oot.on of the woman to the Ln and 
the th.rd was the finger assigned tn’bear 
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tho eymbol of qdiod as wjtbm ifc was 
believed to bo a nervo that leads directly 
to the heart In the maxima of PythaRoraa 
we come acroas n curious caution Never 
wear to light a rin^ which we can 
interpret into a warning against hasty 
matrimonj and careless taLiog of vows 
that bind for life 

A few centanes before the Christian 
oro tho Greeks earned tho fashion 
of wearing rings to great extreme The 
le rned Aristotle must have been some 
what of a dandj for we read a reproof 
oy Plato to hia illostrions diseiplo for 
wearing rings in a profnsion unbecoming 
to a philosopher Other great men were 
Bniltj of similar vaoity and in cooseqoeoce 
drew on themselves the opprobrinm of 
their oooteraporanes The earliest historio 


Rem on record among the Greeks is the 
famona gold nog of Polycrate^ set with a 
priceless emerald rendered still more precions 
by the carved intaglio of a lyre from the 
hand of the celebrated gem engraver 
Theodoras of Samos 

Accotaing to Herodotos the Tyrant of 
Same, wa» the Oral of mere homao birth 
ivho eeoceived the design of gaining the 
empire of the sea and so enceesafol were 
his ambitions schemes that he was eshorled 
to propitinlo tho anger of tho Gods who 
wore eorion, of [,,» cootiooed prosperity by 
depriving himself of h„ greatest tr.asore 
Ho ooeordmgly threw into the sea hi, 

0 erished nog which was returned to him 

n.t' 1, T ■“ ‘to body of a 

fish which proved that his nfnn 
'vn, rejected by the god, who 
their mahgoaot veogeanc, till h^ a 

death and crocillrion ti. down,.,, 

Tho Homans were very ant m .a . 
the oostoms of other "doplmg 


fregnontly ns tostimonj to martial coornge 
while Senators had gold ones as distinctive 
of their order The rings worn by the 
soldiers were often of bronze inscribed with 
tie onmber of the centiina to which 
they belonged 

Engraved gems for rings were in great 
demand by the Romans and tho figaresand 
inscriptions on stones were fyegoently 
mistaken for tho nctna! markofnatore and 
regarded as possessing magic powers The 
daring conrage of Pyrrhus king of Epirns 
and the immunity he enjoyed from danger 
m warfare were att’ibnted to the tabs 
mamo properties of an agate nng he always 
wore which was engraved with the figares 
of Apollo and the nine Moses In the 
Aognstao ago many valuable collections of 
aotiqoe nogs were oITered as gifts m the 
temples of Rome 

In ol.ss.oal I, mss and also .n Iho 
middle ages nog, were freaoently made 
with a hollow hooel to cootam po.soD 
so oido being deemed a perfectly honoor 

« ofTd°' 

Demesthoo'ra aes.rahle 

»'r-ormg death a^tl 
Athenians by Ant.pater 

Pon^ns rung of 

mC oarrrr: ~ 

O" bemg rated r; 

Phatoaces m ^ “ rGbelhoas son 

.rr„sf?vr_r;' 7 ^ 

the latter 'I'’ 

between h, a teeth Hot fro*’'°f “ 

Poisnned ho had in hi. v ' 

hiB constitntion fn i flo accustomed 

bad n» 0^, ‘'-“"'■bP-"" 

‘ “ °»"bsh roereennrj 
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There was a diabolical in\ention in 
riDRs !□ mcdiaeral times — accredited to 
the wily brain of a Venetian —ealltd the 
Annello dolla Morto (Ring of DoUli) 
which was acti ally in nso as a method 
of assa^'sniat on lu the decoration of the 
bezel was concealed a hollow jmmt con 
taining a vi olent poiaon which was made 
to work with a spring in scoh n manner 
that the murderer coold pive the fate! scratch 
while shaking hands with bis enemy 

Poison tings emplojtd to iid ones self 
of an enemy were quite in vogue in the 
sixteenth centnry Motley mentions in bis 
Rise of the Dotch Repnbho that tho 
yonog Lamoral Egmonb intended at bis 
own table to destroy the Prince of 
Orange by means of poison kept concealed 
>0 a ring and a hollow ring Hlled with 
the deadly liquid was afterwards found at 
^118 lodging The signet ring of Caesar 
Borgia contained a receptacle for poison 
which the wearer was m tho habit of 
dropping into the wine of any guest 
whose death ho desired 

Rings have also been in request a« 
weapons of defence and among the 
peasant youths of varions parts of Germany 
•t 13 still customary to don heavy massivo 
brass rings the bezel furnished with sharp 
projecting points caloulatod to inflict 
terrible laceration daring a tnesle 

The ring was also in nse as a badge 
of investiture in the early days of the 
Church and still retains this character 
An episcopal ring was solemnly conferred 
upon the newly made bishop together 
With hi3 crazier and owing to the 
enstotn of burying rings with their oaoers 
some wore exceedingly massive and were 
Worn on the thnmb and others were adorned 
with an emerald or sapphire from the 
53 


auppo «d power of thoao stonee to inspire 
pure and holy thoughts 

Rings wero in common iiso among tho 
British and then Siton ancestors An 
interesting relic of tho ninth century is 
a gold iinr that belonged to EteJwuJf. 
King of Wessex father of Alfred tho Great 
It was found in the parish of Laverstoek 
in Hampsbiro and is a wonderful specimen 
of the nit of enamelling of tho Anglo 
Saxon period 

Tho ring of Ftedonok the Great King 
of Praaata was nob only valuable from 
it« historic associations but also on account 
of being typical of tho style in vogue m 
the eovontcenth and early eighteenth 
centuries This was probably the stylo of 

the sotting of Sir Walter Ri'oigh 8 diamond 

ring that served him to wiito on a window 
pane of an ante room through which 
Queen ) lizibeth daily passed his -well 
known couplet 


Fom would I rise 
But tl at I fear to fall 

to which the Queen added in encourage 
mont to the handsome xoung courtier 
If thy heart fa 1 thee 
Do not rsa at all 


Id the Middle Ages rings wore commonh 
worn a« a preventivu ninmst d„en»e 
Those coohininR a toaflstone or an onvi 
rroro coDBiaeted espnomllj- offloBcicins ncainsr 
poison opilopsr nod ivitohornft For Borernl 
con.nries tho Kiors of EoRlnnd wore " “t' 
to blp~a nnd to hnllorr cortnn nogs which 
were to ba worn ns of rirtne agnmst 
the crimp nnd faliinR sickness This 
appeira to bare been a custom in vor, o 
cxolasirelj among the moof|roh8 of Enpland 
and tha last sovproiRn who wore n blessed 

‘5""" Ills oriRin 

wa, that tho riDR of Edward the Ooofe”?ir 

nod ^*^^ 1 ^ n”p"' Westminster Abbev 

and npplind for oinioR the tallinR sioknesT 
and this practice led the sueceedinR Km ' 
to bless rincs on Good Pridav^.e 
cramp and epilepsy ° ^ ssainst 



THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA 


UdareBMOg tba offlcer. at th« IAS Iraimns Sahool New Delb. on M«5 8 
^ Minister for Works Mines ond Power apiealed to Civil 

Servants lo India to serve the country faithfolly and effioiently — Ed I R ] 


•^pHE civil service in this countrj mast 
ha recrnited from the widest 
possible range It is trne no doubt that 
the halo and prestige which were 
associated with the civil service in good 
old days will not be available ro the 
fntnre In fact the dal. bungalow aod 
hard saheb mentality most go It is 
going For quite a long time the cml 
servants were the originators of polioj 
and they were also administrators Todaj 
objectively this is not possible and yet 
I consider that the role of the civil 
servant is far more important In the 
fotore it will be more important than 
what it IS to day or what it was before 
The task of the civil servant is to collect 
raw material for the formolation of 
policy To ask him to discover facts is 
to ask him to indicate cooclosiont The 
Tory fact that he states conolueions 
necessarily indicates a theory of aotioo 
It IS the instinct of workmanship that 
every good workman shows in order to 
eecnre better quality of the job he does 
The fact that yon have snrveyed the 
field of action collected the data impels 
yon to suggest what is the right way of 
solving any particular thing 

WORE OP THE CIVIL SERVANT 
Tb. bte at a o,„| ___ 

aealmg with ,aoh koowl.ag, 
md.aat.on, ot pr.aciples oI .ct.on anfl ho 
IS tbor.tore bonod to odvue h.s pol,t.o,. 
ah,.t OP tbeso pjalter, Tb. ,o,y 
that Ibo ..loot, on ot th. o.nl „ 

Ibroogb n,o„t and a„„ " 

•biliti are toctoited ooiotes that 

J..ca.„on and'at 


oomebodj a direotioa A man ot abilitr 
natorallp brioga hia own T.owa to bear 
□pon aoj problem proented to b.m 
Althoagb tbo civil eervant baa lost his 
power ho has goined in intlnenco ond 
porhapa inflnonco la boond to bo more 
etfectivo than tbo actnal oieroiao ot power 
Do not thoretorc nndorralo your role 
becanso jon have merely to carry out 
decisiona The decisiona themaolvca are 
yonr own indications and cannot differ 
from eolations jon yonre.lf have anggostcd 
ioor bnsiness to tell tb. Mio.st.r 
"■bat ,n sonr jodgmont aro tb. probable 
consegnenoes ot an, poboy tor which tb. 
Mmuter proposes to bo responsible No 
Mioistor will init.ato a polio, widely 
.aparated from aolnal oxp.rienoo It ho 
doas 00 ,t will bo di.astron. Wb.lo tbo 
Ministers reign the 

tbo gT ■■ 

Mims, ‘ *' “ 'aaaern 

tortv"“br resnlt of pop„,.v .,ec 

ton by,„bd„,ng.ts res.llstn a medinm 
"b ro ascertainable knowledge .. th. 
ptolectiv, envelop, ot action It oils the 
ZtT -""to. a. said bT Prot 

pari,' 1 ’ “"■■nlar will th, 

disinterested ‘ “ ^"‘acbed and 

praetor ll irr.'” ■>' 

and not ot no " ^ mllnonoo 

b-aaces d.L n„r.n. " 

svill morel, a»b»nand. It 

^aaision most bo It" tho°'Tt‘'°T" 

•■"•■"ass ot the evd ''•" 

•ho material with wb'T"'' u "■'"•■'•= 

«■» best decision can 'b. rade" 
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In view of the role the civil service 
haa to play and the fanotiooB it will 
have to diaoharge it is neceaaary that it 
mnet be manned hj men of highest 
intelligence There is bound to be 
specialisation bnt m the initial stags the 
teat should be general intelligence Wbat 
is needed in the control of administrative 
process is a general mind A part of the 
civil servant a work depends upon hia 
judgment common sense and wisdom 
The qualities often are not found m 
experts The civil servant has to judge 
not merely where the material leads but 
how it is to be wisely related to that 
pabho opinion which will be affected by 
the results of a translation into Law or 
statute The field of Government being 
'Mt tho aooiie of sorvey and the area 
tor the oolleotion of data la boaod to he 
rast The civil servant will have to 
select representative facts and will have 
to carotoUy judge where he haa to lay 
sigoifloant emphasis Hero is therefore 
tha need for a mao who haa a general 
training with a wjder outlook The 
danger of speoialised mind is that it takes 
the implicatioDs of its specialised 
knowledge to cover a larger field than 
® faots warrant Hs works on 
postulates while the admmietrator has 
oontiQually to ezamine postnlates and 
verify them in social experience 

Yon as oivil servants will be the tree 
custodian of the fondamental guarantees 
in the constitution You will therefore 
stand tor continuity and stahilitj Bnt 
in a modern State it is expected that 
“0 civil servant most be of a flexible 
ming read) to examine new ideae and 
‘“"“rations A harmonics combination of 
conservatism with a progressive instioot 
■a necessary That alone will scenre' 


ordered progress The problem being 

largo and of a wido nature it is 

necessary that them mast be men with 
hnmnn ontlooh and broad sympathies 
Ton may call Government a machine 
yon cannot forget that those who mao 
the machine are after all human beings 
with oonsoionsness and with oonsoience 
Many problems ore solved not merely by 
formulas bnt by a sympathetic approach 
One mast remember that it is the human 
beings that are governed and not things 
and as society is m continnous progress, 
more particularly the modern society, a 
civil servant is not morally adegnato if 
he IS merely a routiner He must bo an 
ardent inventor who will try to formnlnte 
op to date experience into aooeptablo 
coorse of notion The ethics of tho civil 
servant are detachment and nentrality 
Bnt in a democracy the task is to 
combine this detsohment this neutrality 
with active no oporation of the people at 
large No civil servant to day can sneceed 
nnlese he mixes with tha people explains 
them the policy ■carries their consent to 
the maximum measure Detachment and 
neutrality should not be equated with 
exolusivencs or snobbery It really means 
that yon take a balanced view backed 
up by expenenoo that there is no factor 
of oeltioterest enteriog mtoyour judgment 
CODETE8Y Wilts THE BATTLE 
fn a modern democracy the relation 
between the govorneu and the governor 
■8 like that of fish and water One 
cannot live without tho other Courtesy 
shown to every one al.ke-to the richest 
to the poorest to tho highest and the 
lowest .» what is expected m a state 
where equality is the current no.o 
Courtesy win. every battle and under 
write, to per cent of ,„„e sncooss 
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Iho Sislrict? jon vtiU finfl tbo pmsunl 
raioil coraplotelj nnsoiilnsticatpd and one ^ 
courteous word ono Bjmpatbctic RCBtarc 
^i5i gjvc >ovj a bumper crop o{ KoodwrU 
and CO oporativo action Yon will find 
there which is tlio real universitj 
QppQctuoities to venti economic thooriea 
anl political docLrine*! which jon mnj 
ha\c learnt in the ordinarj nnuorBities 
Tho wiadom of the unlettered peasant is 
bound to bo a good guido to jou and 
may eren pioae corrective to Eome of 
vour pet ideas Indiistr) integritj and 
rnonjmitj constitiito tho high ideals of 
oi\il serTici. To dav and to morrow nion 
and moro you will bare to think and 
suggest new ideas and when they tnho 
shape the credit will go to tho Mioistr) 
or the Mimater lou will coolinue to 
tomavQ ttQOoymocLs Yoa are just lUo 
the cuckoo which lays its eggs lo some 
hod) else a nest aod whose delight ii' 
that its cbickona arc reared up cisewbote 
1 am all ays delighted to see tho otlicu ^ 
)n the oflicial galleiy when replies 
prepared by them arc given out by the 
Ministere when speeches prepared by 
them aro eimihily delivered on the tioor 
of the House To a petty mind this is 
exasperating te tin ordinary mind this 
13 annoyiDg but to a man netuated by 
a high senso of duty ib is indeed 

exhilarating to see that bow what ono 
does IS quietly adopted by the other nod 
the latecest la not in the actor bit jd 
the act That IS really ni-ihl nnya } at na 
Hut il this anonymity is a disadvantage 
there is a coitespondiog adrimlaga m 
secnrity of service 

The Minister gets the credit and Wio 
kicks also If tho thing goes wrong the 
puhho will throw him on tho scraps at 
tho next Rcnont election but you wiU 


Lontimie Mmisterfi cia> coinc and Muuhtcrs 
may go tho civil service goes on for 
over Viewed in this light the career nf 
a civil servant ts better than the uncertain 
career of a politician You have the 
satisfaction of telling what is right ns 
agunst V hat is popilir If tho Jlinister 
does the popular thing aud comes to 
distster anyway you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you had warned him 
Tho politician has not i ot that satiufac 
tiQO With him popularity is tho thing 
and pojiiJanty is v wily mistress who is 
to bi. wooed and caressed day in and d ly 
out and yet gialitode is not w strong 
point nnywhero India i« a democratic 
and ttclfiio S ate and you hare a groat 
role to play Jlny yon all bo CQoal to 
the la«l morally and mentally and may 
the fulnr state of Indii bu ns it has 
been cooccired in tho constilatioo ' 
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TRENDS IN 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT 

By Mr B R MUNSHI 


I HIIOUGH Hges Man has hail to live 
by the sweat of his brow In the 
primitive afio the rnlo was each for himself 
Man had the satisfaction that he was 
working for himself and his dear ones 
Soon there camo the idea of division of 
labour and the system of baiter vias 
introduced Even here each coosidoied 
bimself bis own master and had tho vanitj 
of individual independence The exchange 
of services was on perfectly ecjnal terms 
As times advaaced and man became more 
ambitious the sphere of activity expanded 
The relationship of Master and Servant 
lias introduced Bnt then tho iron of 

Brabbing had not entered the heart of the 
WHster He considered himself Uiel 5 that 
anothor man was willing to do his bidditg 
ibe milk of human kindness natural to 
wan had not dried up and the servant or 
artisan ras treated as a member of tho 
lamily Nay he bad good chances of 
becoming tho son in law of bis master 
This Master and Servant’ relationship 
bid a ding dong existence till snob time 
^ a class of men grew up who conscioiish 
bf tinconsoiouslj believed that they must 
bot work but live on the Irbour of otbore 
bo struggle lasted for centuries and 
«D-»cropuloii 8 mtn not only utilised tho 
tuits of labour of another man but also 
creed them to fight ns soldiers foi tho 
ss isfaction of their vanity or passioos 
ibrsn struggles were isolated and the 
finuerdog never achieved any fruit If 
”bly when the Machine Ago arrived 
” Exploiter man collected his brothers 
01 er the roof of tht F ictory and practically 
ratirdered thorn that tho eaploiUd brother 
icugbb it wa“ b°ttpr to giro bis exploiter 
But and die rithor than die in *ilow 
Riving bis enemy the benefits 
of his labour 

unequal fight The employer 
entrenched himself behind a ta«tlo of money 
cs and legal licence In this game of 
•'ot only tho law helped tho 
, hut religion and economics were 

ug it into the picture to interpret the 
adage — JIan shall livo by the sweat 
11*1 brow This universal law was not 


O 


applicable to the favoured few The man 
of religion said leisure was not good for 
the poor as idle moments deteriorated 
their morals The Economist — a new class 
of professional advisers — declared everything 
fair and just when it was a question of 
building up National Wealth and facing 
foreign competition Millions died under 
this unholy iilliaoce and the favoured few 
reaped a rich harvest 

Then there came a reaction Reformers 
Homanitatians and a new class of econo 
mists awoke to tho brutality of tho situation 
The same trio which ac one time combined 
to oppress the worker consciously or 
unconsoioosly took a swing to tho left 
and a hue and cry was raised It was 
not an easy tael for these reformers The 
exploiters and blood suokore entrenched 
within their castlo gave a furious flgbt 
But Democracy sided with the oppressed 
and several laws wero passed which lightened 
the burden of slavery of the worker It 
was not until the beginajng of the 10 th 
ceotnry that the worker in mdaBtriahsed 
ooimtries could raise his bead For the 
first timo in 1821 Combination Repeal 
Lawe Act was passed in England giving 
right to the workers to combine for the 
piirpo-.e of regulating wages and conditions 
of Labour lb took oO years of hard and 
violeat struggle before the English Trade 
Unions Act could be placed on the Statute 
Book followed by tbo Trade Disputes Act 
in lOOG which laid down that a Union 
could not bo sued for an alleged wrongful 
act committed by it or ou its behalf 
U ith tbo ontry of Labour membeis m 
Parliament by the y e ir l‘)0G several quoations 
in the interest of lab:mr were raised and 
the workei found repreaentitives who could 
light for his rights Of coarse their number 
was very small 


uoLumpu 10 enquire into the 
rolntions b»tnpeo emtlojors and emnlojecs 

.T’lRai ‘■'’jV"*' Cdramisgion 

■n 1631 Itg rponmmondationa resnlend in 
tbo enantment ot tbo Conciliation Act 1600 
nnder this Act Iho Beard ot Irnde wa, 
'■"'“"‘"U conciliation agreemonla 
and bad the following powers — ^ 
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(1) enquire into the causee and cucamstaacea 
of a dispute 

(2) To take steps towards bringioz the parties 
together 

(3) To appoint a concil ator or a board of 
conciliation on the application of the 
employer oremplo>ee<» 

(4) To appoint an arbitrator on the application 
of both the parties 

ran ffia folloived br fbe Tride Boards 
Acb 0 l^lOO under trbich Government conld 
hx minimnm rates of wages The greatest 
development took place in 1016 when the 
bovernment set up a Committeo— the Whitley 
boramittee— to enquire again into employer— 
eioplojco relations Its r.oiiiiimeDdatHins 
were — 

{it Industrial Councils 

(3) A permanent Court of Vrb Iration 

(4) Tlie constitution of an Industrial Court 


Tbe*o arrangements received a nihn 

during the last war when patriotic 
^nloi or em,. 10,00 

doll, no “v, ‘"S'* «<i pro 

auction reached its peak bj mut^ual 
nsroement Thereafter a react.oJ. se? ij 


Bometimc after the stoppage of the war 
Labour nil over the world was tired and 
ex servicemen who wont back to indostry 
had a feeling of frustration Production 
fell and that is one of the major causes 
of inflation m the world The “Old 

hostility between employer and employee 
manifested itself because the dreams of 
nil groups were shattered after a 

devastating war Man tended to become 
a cynic It was only when the Govern 
ments of the day placed before the 
employer employee the national disaster 
that would follow a slump in production 
that both parties rallied ronnd their 
National Governments Typical examples 
are the National Coal Crisis of 1046 in 
England when Labour worked for the 
Nation foregoing even its Sunday holidays 
(or moolbs tosUher In onr own counlr, 
tn s sinit of sscriBM is evident after Ibe 
nebievement of Independence when rail, 
Gorernn, 5" ‘'"S National 

Gerernmeut it „ io„na t^at sloppase of 
«rL dorms last ,ear was sisnifleantl, 


Can Non-Violence Bring About World Unity ? 


N 


Bl Mr T V RAYALU ai i 
Luliiicr iral,alma Gamlh , Mcmnal Ccllcm . fo 
iiFL IS A 1)10 rvnaDox ” 

ONjielenee the sense of 

abslnieinB^ from pam or enfformc 


••untraiuilIK IFOm pf 

n srU d : Y S 

'n sell dpfrnco and some in 

Ihl m I'vil ^'a" lo„ 

aor"s™l.'";,m ° m '"’1 »”™Tr,l 

with the iIi,om,nm"M”“”ca'„°”l‘’'5 
«nv other onlioo or 

laoco and disband her ortlr "'sia 

itiornioc’ No tVo had m ‘’"•'.""o 
lictwren tho snpreme ideS i, T"''."'’' 
oon Tioleoce and the actual i ahsolole 
-I the e„.„oe .oe„7'.,'.”o°af;n„°i 


l°U Ibn d’ imperfect, 

vil'eo rn7“s?o io‘ 

tioo) tn.;., ® '»e tho distinc 

18 n cootionaM^''' “i'"* >’™«''e»e. then 

process i.irrivnUA » evolving and creative 
of tho nhani t ^*’0 inter action 

eocial condilmns^ existing 

All STAGFS 

the sanrrmB Plaited non violence 

»« the r«-flectmn violence 

If we have not imperfection 

ideal It does nni f^u sneb an 

•» bo abaodoned or ult 
“bio or impossihlr rolfd, 

« uadoobtedh ih„ ,a “on violence 

by love nnA ^ 

no need for the there will be 

The paints of the force 

■‘-“■'-e beeMoYe„d°''\7d n'”e 
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petBOftsion and passive resistanco to evil 
■When roan attains the highest pedestal 
of selfhood and becomes LAtmikoma ’ 
lore and hatred, knowledge and igooranco 
and sncb other opposites are no longer 
erolred but exist side bj side in mntual 
embrace (Mondaka Upanishad) Such n 
perfected soul cannot use force for all 
his passions ace killed and jet ho is eble 
to overpower evil Patanjih in his 
‘Yoga sntraa” declares, ' When the 
heart is (nil of kindness which seeks no 
iDjnry to another in thought, word and 
deed the full loro creates an atmosphere 
of harmony whoso benign power tonchos 
with healing all who coni»' withm its 
influence The peaco that emanates from 
BQch a perfected being affects other 

beartiS and they become purged of 
riolehce" Sncb is the tree force and 
lore of non violeuco at its zenith 
8 inco non violenco is based on a world 
of higher valnes wo cannot lift the 

whole world with viodue haste to the 
higher love! Therefore ns a pohc) for 
a Qfttioa, non riolent non co operation is 
ja^tidable only when the whole nation 
>9 well trained on proper and sound 
lines in the technitiue of non violence and 
prepared to aet on snob a policy The 
world cannot be transmuted all on a 
sadden into obedience to the law of love 
and non violence since it forme the Inst 
stage 10 the evolntion of all civilised 
nations involving change of heart self 
sacriQco and i new outlnol on world 
problems to tho highest possible degree 
Till then, we most work towards tbo ideal 
of non violence by stages, slow ond 
steady degrees 

M ytE OUGANISB Tin SOCIfiTY ASD 
THF STATE 

"Whatever be the natnre of tho canses 
for perpetual wars — relutous economic 
political or psychological — it is the dnty 
of all civilised nations to bmld nn 
institutions through which we can change 
the society and develop the habits of good 
ROrernment and peace The Ijengn© of 
^at10n8 was a part of the movement away 
from power and force to law based on 
consent and co operation Indeed I It was on 
attempt to determine inter national relations 
by non violent methods of discaesiOD persn 
aAion and compromise Bat, the Leigne of 
Nations failed, hecaosc these who joined 


it did not wish to give np tho rights 
acquired by the use of violenco and it was 
nsod to stvbiliso an anjiist order and tbo 
old order of power politics was established 
Further, it had no effective sanction behind 
it and with tbo little power it bad, it 
was shy to take any action and the oynicnl 
viow taken by the “ Senior Judge of the 
Coart of International Justice at the 
Hague in Bernard Shaw’s play “Geneva” 
is a true representation of the state of 
affaus that prevailed, m the League of 
Nations And now wo have tho UNO and 
it 18 tbe dnty of all civilised nations to 
suppoct It and work for peace, prosperity 
and progress based on international co 
operation justice and fairplay in all matters 
"Wo must admit that we are lacking m 
moral courage and social imagination to 
noderstand the prineiples of the new society. 
Tbe tree aim end purpose of all education 
18 not to dt us to tbo prevailing social 
eovirooment hut to help ns to dght against 
evil things and traditions of tbe society, and 
to creato a more perfect society We are 
not so completely at tbe mercy of tbe social 
environment, as the revolntionary view 
snggeate If tbe League of Nations failed, 
it in becauso tbe will to woik the League 
was not there It is really tbe failore of 
man that is reflected in the social failure 
Man, as be is need not be regardrd as 
tho crowning glory of evolntion “The 
next stiige of evolution need not necessarily 
be in man’s physique bub in his psyche, 
in bi 8 mind and spirit and m the emergence 
of a iargo understanding and awareness 
that tbe world is one big family and that 
wo are all fellow p'lesengers on this planet, 
seekers of Trnfb Bennfv nndfino’npsH 
(6) WORLD IS OYE BIG FAMILY 
Wo already notice signs of a new society 
strngglmg hard to be born, bub tbe old 
order seeks to prevent it The problem 
nf living ns neighbours — as good and peaceful 
neighbours — controlling our powers of self 
destruction and using the resourcee of 
nntnre for tbe greatest happiness and good 
of ftU requires the will for peace and the 
non exploitation of one individual over 
another or one nation over another To 
end all wars we most resolve that all 
men irrespective of caste, creed or colour 
ehall have tbo basic opportanifcy to work 
and earn a living wage Tho glaring 
conlraa.otionB ol eoonomj wh.cb ,s forced 
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to dtstroj food while people Btirve nod 
which support-, luiurj- side b\ side with 
tho porert\ must be coded We aro ill 
fellow pasaenpers on the same planet and 
m order to create a new eocietj we have 
to work for the tnopformation of onr values 
and for ft ppint of selfsicnfleo The great 
politician^ and thinkeiH must help m, to 
de-’eop fneodsbip lod fellow feeling among 
tho peoples of the woild e nee the world 
IS for 113 one big fimilj nd Jo\e of tho 
world 13 the ideal end to which love of one s 
country is the meio« 

(0) JlSTlLb WlTHOlTFORCPIts 
lOWLPIl SS 

Jn=t as wo h ive for tho violence of a 
robber or a murderer a legal and i.iet 
application of fore eo also we must have 
it for the wvuton aggression nf a m litant 
nation In priniulo wo are ngimsl the 
Hsc of force bub it le a regrettable neceesitj 
It iB the dutj nf the state or nation to 
prerent eCfectivolj lawlessness tbouLh we 
must not iiso more force than what is 
nece-sary A Rimilar method will hue to 
ba adoptel in international matters also 
u® /‘t" laternalional 

l,Utl,oUNO , noU„„.„l,on 
01 vooar smcf it 

th« creuiro mpintisii <i( tlic sociii, for 
00,00 ,0/1 iirosros. Sarli a force deru„ 
elliiml „orUo, Iron, 11, r io,it„o ,ocnl 
londion Veef wn, risln rrbrn hnrua 
JnRtiCfl w,tlinnt forcQ la powrrlcHs Wn 
n,,<t arm ths ,oa«r an^ not ll o htiaaot 

c.Lr'oV:rk^.rMa'"b'“;rK,,‘''--,t":„' 

isolation Tho violence of the 

tmn ..acts pain on .ho 

of a murderer makes all the difrerPn^^*^ 
Therefore the alternatuo to violence till 
we reach the goal of non rioWe „ J 

peraon while the latter „ |1°! 
restraint of the gnilta f) ^ 
pmnt out that the teacher ohl"*’'" 
the rewrrd of rirtnc hi o7 

•riuD hj admonishing 


his papilg the master bj doing the 
same to hie servants and the ruler by 
ponishing tho aggressors ‘ ronishment 
and foroo then aro not the law givers 
bob are the servants of the right law nr 
Dliarma which is to be tho guiding principle 
of humanity Therefore the regulative use 
of force b} the Woild Commonweal.li is 
certain!} fir better than the unregulated 
nae of force bj the states g ore m human 
relations the choice is nob between good 
and bid bob b^twesa what is bad and 
what la worse 

C 0 ^CLUS 10 \ 

It IS interesting to note that in the 
progress of soeietj and civilization the first 
stage IS marked b> the law of thejungie where 
we have violeoce and selfishne-is and where 
niig IS right In the second stage we 
have the role of the hw and impartial jn«tice 
m the form of courts tribunals police and 
stage which is 
nod tine violence 

marl 17 I ® be distinct!) 

Kst atf. Jaw and love being one The 
ofl»Li7 m? ihe Ideal of all civilised 

induatrifli ^ machine and the 

revolution have affected our 

if Tcessr, "'’7 complete]) that out 

«oo».?f bs ft world ' 

ft noT wnrM^ '^orld econom) based ou 

identical co and science reveals 

iimnan the basis of 

impnlees ir, same basic 

cnn.mon ,tr„cBl. s 
beliinfl nil 1 universal conemufinPRs 

""'i Ge„„»l 

ont tint nir ''■td Etol„t,on i)o,tits 

liol.stio tBn'Scierto ‘‘'’‘"'■J' "n 
la the eath kuI ^"^(*'''^8 unity 

expression of n human evolution 

onB.n« led la °';i; 

idea of the nm. R^'^aps Later on the 
men feit ii,- cam® mto being and 

.OC.M .td„ La 

tnhal fy„d, " "W,! lo pnt dotrn 

croip and anolt,,, or T,T 

and another Jt ^ botwepn one tribe 

that wo phooM 

ft “tep further Knd to 7. I H"” ProccRs 
to nchiove world unit* concluBion* 
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TOPICAL CARTOONS 




By INDIAN JOURNALIST 


Lnqat Alt’s Lapse 

M b LIAQAT ALI khan Pnme 
UiDHtcr of PaLtatBD bas gooS leason 
to be gratified at the receptioQ accorded 
1,0 him by the GoTernment and people 
of the United States of America Id 


To an AtnencaD audience ignorant of the 
highly metaphysical and epiritual doctrines 
of the Hindus and the actnal worLing 
of the caste syatem it might create an 
impression altogether wrong and probably 
to pot it mildly it was nninteotional 


fact President Truman bad taLen care 
to r..® that every honour done to 
Pandit Nehra was equally accorded to 
Str L aqat The paritj with India on which 
Pvhiaian baa been maiBling ever since the 
League claimed it with tbe Congress bas 
been maintained with scrapoloos care 
Presidential reception University bonoors 
and Freedom of Cities ha^e all been lavished 
on the Primo Minister of Pahistan id foil 
measure 

Mr Liaqat to bis speeches has on tbe 
whole jnstifed these hooQots Hot one may 
question if a signatory to tbe Delhi agreerocot 


so soon after the pact of mntual goodwill 
had been signed has at all been qoite 
dueroet in giving vent to news that must 
compromiio tbo other side In tracing tbe 
gene is of tho now conulry is it necessary 
to luiinnato that old India is caste ridden? 
To give an esample while receiving a 
Doctorate from the Kansas Umversitj the 
Premier said it was not merely a qaestioo 
of religious differences that made Uoslims 
cut asondcr from the Hindus 


11 WM not tnwly Mu«l m, ... 

ihf .U and H nd s polythp »i» or M .1 

m therroplft in t r si «r. i ,K» L , * *^* *'* 

Old Tssiam.'m ,ho ^ 

js soTOft! nsr mow* rpn-a* r. Tk. .i ^ • 

in tlir. rnstc *ysl*To w> ch it‘l ^rfOT'.r* 
•I tho top ofthe 1 frarchv to » thth- ^ 
lower humitv U 

«nl V» iVioso of 11 n 1 . w«eh ar 

d ilnbut on of wrM h jnst^ l^oT* U 

jnearrM aecun^lMoti, mcournging vu 


However unwittingly done it le a wrong 
which Mr Liaqat in his calmer and more 
reflective moments would be well advised 
to retract or explain Such a gesture will 
enhance his reputation for veracity and 
good faith and will make assuranca of 
friendship doubly certain 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan knows 
well that Pandit Nehru rslaods by bis no war 
declaration U was Liaqat himself who 
turned down tbe proposal Yet it is 
common knowledge he asked Britain to 


-- --.......ws bcdiiuricHi laiegni) 

And DOW be bas repeated the request tc 
America and be asks for supply of arms I 

lU l«io Wn des“nns buy“ira,%r“ omo't mf 
When It was pointed out that in an 
in erview on April 12 he had specially asked 

foraCommonwealth guarantee of the Dacand 
oe as the international boundary between 
Pakistan and Afghonistan Mr Liaqat All 
Khan replied that any incurBion there woald 
0 foolish A violation of the Durand 
Line would bo a matter for the Common 
wealth and m any event Pakistan was quite 
cabbie of dealing with such an attack 

danger against which 

nT “■ 

Prim m'"'' Atoetimo arms ? The 

Bo ,.r t' "• ■” »» 

•«ni ““"“e'-ned ho 

India r, , ^ ot aggrossion from 

rtluB^u Tb, .ah „ 
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OTer the Delhi Pact and the Pak Prime 
Mioister wants American gaarantoea and 
arms against ‘aggression from India”! 

This 18 to say the least not fair 
But instances of sncb lapses can bo 
mnltiplied A reporter reading Dr. S 
P Mookherjee’a statement giving reasons 
for his resignation from the Indian Cabinet 
provoked Mr Liaqat Ah to make an open 
reference against India at a Press conforcnce 
Denonncing Dr Mookherjee's statement 
nothing bat falsehoods and vicioas 
allegations which have no jastification 
whatever.- the Pakistan Premier said 

^ til® eatabliahrnent 

thJe hni recent trouble 

natara^ m w ^ ^ ® incident of a communol 

et“ 

Asam replying to a qnestion nbont 
Mmmonications between bost and West 
Paiiatan Mr Liaqnt All eaid people trarelloa 

'‘’“'A Pakietanie bo 
sure of reaching the other end 

ticket but you won t 
other end, he 

pr^we trade as a sort of political 

»e^umved devalue the rupeC but 

tbin^ ^ ^ wo have aurvued eo many other 
-r eomeono 

beed take it in hie 

rioinii.* '"’'“‘I tbese efatonionts? The 

eier aae “PA 

lions Wn*'M ^ ^P recrimion 

Done f ° thought we bad done with them 

a uoJ 1? Pact and started 

* new chapter 

co 3 !rf\" appreciate Mr Lmqat Ah s 

that Tot ° to his American audiences 

what “ore than 

shin anA ideals are — equal citizen 

that Ti ^ brotherhood and tolerance and all 
tncoTM. v.y* cannot understand how this is 
'"Ih Hiodo .deni, Wb.lo 
P aising 1,1 .aeoiosy ho always took 

totalK A ideology is 

J different and even opposed to his own 

truth need for this tra\est> of 


Joint Session of lndo<Pak Editors 

By hiB prompt and sagacions lead to 
the press the President of the A I NEC 
took a step further in implementing the 
Nehru Lmqat pact He realised quickly that 
oven an act of faith and statesipanship wonld 
be a dead letter without the active co opera 
tion of the press Acting on a vague 
snggestion from the President of the 
PNEC Mr C R Snnivasan promptly called 
for a joint session at Delhi and evolved a 
formula which if implemented with faith 
and loyalty on either side shonld go far to 
fnldl the promises of the goodwill agreement 
of the two Prime Ministers And what can 
be a more powerful weapon to forge the 
peace pact than the wholehearted 

support of the Press of either countries ? 
The Press can do aod nndo things 

What the Press of Pakistan says today 
will be what the People of Pakistan will 
tbiok tomorrow 

Already wo aee Bigns of a whole 

some obango in the ntlitndo of 

the press to the problems of the hour 
It IS nothing short of a miracle It 
meet do oee s heart good to listen to the 
many sporches that the head of tho 

goodwill mission hao made in India 
daring his stay among os Speaking at 
Lacknow Mr liasfaidi said 

goooi ..d ^ast td 

Nehru Liaqat agreement “uer the 

Mr Kashidi appealed to tho Mi slims of 
India to be loyal to their State and 
Go«o,nmont and not to look to Pakistan 
Ho aakod those who had already migrated 

h“oarS‘s'''rnd'‘ h ‘mes'rn°?nd,„‘“ 

the polio, .doptod by bllh tl o GovZ” Waaso 

B” * '“P '"‘y, •'> PremollDg 00,11, '^? *! '"'I 

rolanoosbip botwooa Sb, 
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He repeated hie aeeurance to the Bikhs 
m Indio that ho would strive hie ntmost 
tor the restoration of Gnrodwnraa and 
their propcrtj m Pakistan. Spookme at o 
reception orBanised by Iho Sikh commo- 
Ditj', Rlr. Rashidi said 

The joint session has heen a complete 
sncccss. In fact as Mr Dewakar said 
the other daj ,t i. an orenl nt ereat 
siBoittcanoe in the history of joorn.lism 
>n India 

Rajaji s Position in the Cabinet 
Those who had feared that Enjaji’s retire 
rant from nllioe had deprired the country of 
the serriees of an elder statesmao of 
ondoubted ability most feel sratil.ed ot 
h'o mclosien in the new Cabinet P.nd.t 
Nshrn revealed at the lecent Press 
Oonterenoe in Delhi that it was at his 

° “ to 

Join the GoTernment 

PO»«.,.ag „ g,„t dll S ““0”°*" 

staayB been holptiil and u efiil R® boa 

want liim here ndeaing rtp 

It was not hi. intention, he aa.d . 

bnrdsn Mr. Pajagopaiaohar, ' w.Ih 'f y.t ” 

dO! ciecntiro (nnctlons The w 

th»7'“m T m “"■“^“Pb'-b.r/w”: 

Borland wnr“iallcd"'Shrl 

of the Coancil, though thpro”'^^ President 
post horo. '^“8 no such 

«S '^rorlB„t of 

F nt;.-- 

Of «ho 


of lUjftji'B poaitmn' 

J^conomy ComniittPe, enn RtiPe'» ''““■“""n of the 
‘o ‘lio gonnal " e«'«> 


concPntmUJ t.tne fo ,ho '‘'"‘*‘7"'’ «nnot g| 


Lord Wavell 

If ever there was a military man with 
a euro penchant for letters it was Lord 
Wavell. Thoro was that in his writinss 
and speeches which markod him out as 
a man of letters who had atrojed into 
other fields An outstanding British 
Military personality it was bis good 
tortnno to bo associated with some historic 
vampaigns in the into war. 

fjord Wavell was the first professional 
Midier to ho appointed Viceroy of India 
Doubtless ho brought to his now task 
as administrator something ot the drive 
ana energ) ot tbo soldier. Dot the times 
-arc out ot joint And neither by traimng 
nor b> natural aptitude could bo bo at 
ome 10 that porplcamg sitnatloo— the 

e.r 1 0' 

■oanrgoat oalionali.m ,o East Asia. It 

to ee " aomioation 

to c ase but tow bad the imagination 

called fm' ‘""'table. The crisis 

leadership 0177^0077/°' 
thoueht "'Itatent kind and Wavell 

ole ‘ r* Il-at historic 

role was plajed bv l.?= 

Mnuotbatteo. to th„ "“"""“"t I'"'! 

manner born. 

^et Wfivfiii w 

when the authorities 
the countrj m 

juderoont. Thn IVs asainst hia better 
right Moulana 

Lord Wqvch wq, n rv Wavell’s stand : 

U country °PPonent of pirtition 

aim was to find a “ move. 

.'Vlwo. 1947 „i ° , umliMdcd India, 

tj^t the Gok eminent deeded 

Tie r„ solution or not i ranri whether there 

Srt,- “ t»“ -"b”^ 

«Sa S .T “‘“'••"'a' 

-b.t‘e'{?» “wvrtffi, - 

hat Lord great deal offeree 
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The Nilgiris 

The Nilgjn Express was packed wifcb 
passengers from the bob plains of Madras 
and tba hotter regions of the Rook Fort of 
Trichy Gconpa of middle aged men were 
dtscassiDg the problems of the day and 
tried to assess the merits and defects of 
the old regime, and in striking the balanod 
sheet showed a sense of relief that all iold. 
ivo are rid of the bondage of alien role 
Bat there was one legacy for which we 
sboold be gratefal to British rule, eaid 
one — and that was the jndieial sjstem 
Ah hot yon forget the hill stations said 
another, with a nostalgic recollection of 
his proTioos trips to the Ooty bills And 
thea^they raminated over the long undnlat 
ing expanse of bills and dales and mighty 
fotesU and evergreen ehtnbs and the 

sweet half Eogheb Nilgiri air that 

soothed the fevered brains and perspiring 
brows with the kies of cooling showers 
^et the reality was dtsillasioniag to a degree 
The slopes which were once covered with the 
tall growths of Bucaljptus shining with 
their sliver leaves in the noondaj sun bad 
all been mown down to make waj for 
potato plantations And the and area was 
parched and the legeodar> cloods which 
used to cover the tree tops vrere nowhere 
to ho seen — and the sboweis were as scarce 
as m the plains 

No wonder that the Nilgiri hills which 
were once the paradise of tourists 
appeared like devastated hillocks The indis 
criminate cutting down of all trees bad 
given rise to the serions problem of soil 
erosion It also had serious repnrcassioos 
on the climate rainfall and fertility of 
the soil 

Henoe the need for a joint programme of 
financial assistance from the Central and 
State Qovernments for the development of 


the Nilgiris in general and Ootacarannd jb 
particular was stressed bj Mr Shanmnkbam 
Chefcty at a Special Conference m Oofcy. 
Mr Sbanmakham added that both Central 
and State legislatores sboald enact laws 
to stop the present promisouons felling 
and catting down of trees on the Nilgiris 
resnlting in soil erosiou and redaction 
of rainfall 
India or Bharat 

Dawn and the entire press and pnhlio 
of Pakistan have conspired to drop the 
historic name — India — and persisted in 
referring to this conntry as Bharat 
Part of this mischief is doubtless dne 
to India a vacillation By describing this 
conntry as India that is Bharat* in 
oar CoDstitotioo we gave a handle to 
Pakistan to confose the world Where is 
the point m insisting to call ibis country 
by aoy name other than the old historic 
name of India which is the only name by 
which this fair land is known abroad 

Pakistan is a new country little known 
abroad Hooce tbeir anxiety to pat it 
on the map is understandable Bnt why 
blot India out of the map ? To call this 
country India la n stunt ' says the 
Pakistan Premier How could the country 
lose ite name if a part of it chooses to 
get out and call itself Pakistan ? It is for 
US to etick to the name made famous m 
history and legend and insist on calling 
thia country India and India only 


Patel’s advice to Congress Workers 
Sardar Vallabbai Patel Deputy Prime 
Minister daring bis flrst visit to the 
United State of Tcavaneoce and Gochm 
told a meeting of Congress workers at 
Ecnaknlam that it was his ambition to 
see during his life time India turned into 
one Bolidiflpa whole The Sardar said 
With the achievement of independence our dut-i*.» 
and responaibdilies had not ended but had oni,! 
jast commenced end on our domes in the 
four to five years depends the future of Jndm 



D I kT^Y OF THE MONTH 


Mfvy 1 Stalm reu<*wi? Maj cla\ parade 
-liiinat All in f inilnn — tnpelR Mr Atlcc 
Maj 2 Pkk Prof<fi (iLlfRilion nrr»p« m 
India 


—Lbandrannqore incrRpR v\ ith Indian Union 
May 1 C T 1 1 (.<5 Morlinq Commiltpo 
witlidri\\h d sroplinarj notice on Mr 
PraLnsim 


— L aq it A1 nrrivpa m 'WftBliinRtoo 
Maj 1 Ntl ru nddressca Joint Senstnn of 
A I N r C and Piikiatnn N L C at Delhi 
IIpj C Thai KinR crowned 
— Nehru ind 1 ib Cabinet resign New 
Cibinel formed in the evening 
Maj G Blockade ngainst new nepiiblie 
of Sonll Mnlnccas 

May 7 Ui Pinjab naail tram accident 
near Lahabicn causing hcavj caaoalitiee 
—Deputation urges retention of Pandit 
Pants services to D P 
May 8 Trjgve Lie on way to Moscow 
appeals for world pence at World 
Health Congress at Qeoeva 
May 9 Amtit Kaur elected Preeidont of 
World Health organisation 
—India accepts invitation to Manila 
Conference 


offers 


May 10 Burmese Government 
amnesty to Karen rebels 
— U B aid to 8 E Asia 
Maj 11 India and Pakistan protest 
against Bacial Grouping Bill m South 
Africa 


May 12 Sardar Patel in Cochin 
— British Prime Minister supports 
plan for Germany 
May 1*1 Indonesia takes military 
in South Moluccas 


French 

action 


—Indian delegation drafts 
Sydney Conference 


proposals 


for 


May 14 Allied London Conference of 

Foreign ministers declares Poliev 
re emergence of Germany ^ 

May 16 Commonwealth Conferen/ia - 
at Sydney merence opens 

— Atlantic powers meet m Londnr, 

May IG C R and Sri pX ? b« , 

Central Cabinet ^rakasha for 


D 


Commission Adiisory 


May 17 Planning 
Hoard set up 
May 18 Minority Mmistcrfl meeting to 
Cilciitla rfsilvo on all out effort to 
rcptorn J armony 

J"*!” Fi] ist in Hallway Conference at 
Delhi 

\? ^'“1 'ind Air Torco joint exercises 

ofT Mest Coast 

May 20 S> fniy talks conclude Tecbni 
cfti aid to \fi I promisfd 
— Mnlan Govirninent dfhnds Ineorporalion 
\f Coort 

boycott ^ Congress jri C«)lon lifts 

Owen Dixen mediator for 

— a “J*'" 

Cimi**! ^i>" rrescnls credentials to 
Fnsid.nt Mao 

J; °° 

...nc'cVcTmT.d""'''' 

y.c;U ’ITUI 

llo““ 

Ro«oc/M,n?,te” “"'‘'’“'■t appomloa 

Ma> 2c"**PeTrol aachanpea 

- Mndra, pX o"l"' »»'i» DK 
Villa Virrs br’i^ acclion 3 heja 

-Mr A„V Pr»rI/"''"“" Conrt 
S<at„ lo rl^rMr” p'""'’ 

bom, p„,b,„j‘“ Ga-'ib.j. w bi> 

Map 28 

-Sri f °° 

Jam b",™ m'ot””'*'’ Taasaa 

to O N ^aa China s aamisaion 

May 8l The n, 

Trivandrum Minister arrives at 



IS WAR INEVITABLE? 


“Isa Third World War inevitable’’ le 
the title of an article b} Bertrand 
Rnssell \n the Match issue of United 
A’a^iojis* Woild magazine 
Mr Rassel! Baja there is far more 
cansp for anxiety todaj than there was 
in the Teir 1,000 AD, when the end of 
the world was expected , bnfc, he adds 
if World War III can be averted for a 
decade it 13 quite hkelj it will never 
taVe place 

Mr Rnasell analyses the causes of the 
threatened iiolocaust, and the po<sible 
vajs ont Id a ocitshcll the problem is 
this rich nations and individuals tend 
to Bide with America, pool nations and 
individuals with Russia From this he 
draws the conclostoo that it is to 
Rossia’a interest to keep the world 
poor, and that it is to America's interest 
to make the world prosperous 

The next war will be the greatest disaster 
that Will hsNe befallen the human race I can 
Itiiok of onlj one greater disaster — the extension 
the Kremlin’s power over the whole world ” 


Weighing tactics on both sides of the 
cold war, bo observes that though the 
Corarnanists profess that the poverty 
thej promote la only a temporary means 
to Universal prosperit>, for the present 


Ptospenty is their enemy 
He sees the Communist ideology a: 
®or6 radical and more subtle than ihai 
of^anj previous imperialism 

discontented everywhere, it offrr 
of punishment of enemies To victim 

»n !'^'**^*^*’ whatever kind, it offers redresi 
to more itifaUiblo becaaso it profe«sea to hav' 
‘i^Mvered the root of all injustice " 


Second!}, he notes the close knit 
character of Communist organisation 
with its “capiicily for liquidatiog 
Tiotsksites” This has given it an 
advantage so far But he believes that 
the fnture mas see many more rebellions 
like that of Tito He donbts whether 
China will for ever submit to orders 
form Moscow Ho sees a possible spread 
of the discontent now e\isting in the 
Ukraine 

Describing tactics for coping with 
Communist threat, Mr Russell sajs* 

“I do not behove that any genuine entente 
with the Kremiin is possible ” 

Since Russia will m bis opinion, show 
reasonableness onlj if war seems looppor 
tune ho thinks the onl; hope is to 
remain for the present stronger than Russia 
‘ until new cifcumstsoces cotspletely change the 
eituation ’ 

Among these he suggests The death 
of Stalin the defpction of East bloo 
nations, growing inefQcipnc} and laziness 
of Bussian ofEi-ials , lack of freedom of 
Bossiao scientists, caasmg a lag in the'^ 
USSR war machine over a ten year 
period 

His recipe for western resistance is • 
Wor preparations now, including 
prodactiOD of the Hbomb, aid to tho 
limit to all weaker nations in bnilding 
prosperity , large scale propaganda to tell 
people on both sides of the iron 
curtain about Western economic and 
social ideals Finally, he urges the free 
people to stand together, forgetting petty 
differences 

“^Vhatever we do, we shall be unUed, but it is 
better to bo uaited in a cotnmoa PaWation than 
IQ a comrooo death ” ' 




(OM.Y SHORT NOnciS APPEiK II THIS SECTION) 


OINDHI l-tMOKIAL peace \EJIBI R Edited 
br Ksbiln nop The Via i, Bhirali 
qaarterir Santjniketan Pnce R 3 10 

Whpt uaa intended to be pnbliehed 
otiEmally aa apeace voleme on the occaaion ot 
the World Pao fst Conterenee Santmilotan 
boa become a Gandhi Memorial nomber 
EminatioR aa a special snpolementari of 
tbo Fi.io Bfiorofi (Jiaifeif, this beantifol 
hook la an onlatandioB conlrihntion not 
onlj to Gandhian lileralnro but to the 
es'abliabment of progresaiee moralitj i„ 
ricferenco to moral eipedioncj 


The volume appropriatclj opens with 

bIs"' ‘■/“"i O' 'be 

Buddha and closes with h.s prophetic 

Vieton to the victim Between the two 
poem, ye nearly three hoodrod and thirty 
rases ot hishly stimoUtius thoughttnl and 
u uiatins read, os matter de.lius with an 
Hie various aspects of Gandhij,, ht" 

r.d" ,h' be™ 

and there with articles on suhieole hto 

the problems oteslabliehins endurius Peace 
Amoos the contributor, are Dr no,, a 
Prasad (who has provided the To 
Jawaliarinl N-hro J n 
B' Rudbalriehnan Maud 4!;’';°' 
R n Ke.tban A,do n “ e. H " 

Atevander Lou,. Beuuw J n 
n S L Polob K 0 ' ““'"ee 

TKn A u ^ Mnahrnnalift etc 

rr:" ' rcurn.: 

4‘u::,*utrc.,::‘:;:,:;'r,i,h""“ ■'» 

•betche. 0 , the ration, eu„tr,buL"“'””“' 


SiEKCura ot c Rajagopalachaki Cover 
nor Generftl of India Jnne 1948- 
Jannart lOoO Pp S35 Printed by the 
Saperintondent G o t e r n o r General a 
Pfess Delhi 1950 

It w eaatomary for proconsnls 
and beads of democratic conotriea 
to read oat apeecbea made to acccpled| 
coavention by bnreancratic secretaries and. 

risers According to eonstitational 
practice and convention it is even neces 
for the eonstitational bead to indolge 
•n coloarless platitodes and obtain . 

1 met ft ppproval before delivenog tbem 
n cri mg all these limilatjons aa bo did 
' ‘9 reallj reroarlable bow the first 

Indian Governor General has m spite of 
ero managed to pack every line and 

whiff present volnme with 

9 0 ancient wisdom irrefata 

free thinking ontranielI'*d 

narrow 


” •'OiDKiDg ontranieII'*d 

'^ooBtderatioDB and that^ 

simpliuity 0 , 

cblvAoter^r 

at onURht*Yii''T^ Henpr.1 eet cnnvention 
'a "icoi :,ve,'l“°",">'b ''bun he beRsu 
‘brooRhuul, the 1 p„„Tk° orRanisollon 

country Iq Enrv,°® . breadth of the 
>ouBg children nr P had to meet 

°thcc places he ladies At 

Btndenta or r hna address University 

mdustrialists nn.i ^ experts Mercbanti 
I? addressed ‘^°““’®rcial bodies bad 
Perhaps the adA,- many occasioost 

local ®®l'3.ers Parl.a 

like were m nr. ^ Policemen and t 


-- cortamh nnf lu ” 

*“^j^“*o* 0 terml bodies snbordmate 


ao" and ^ahmJia national trea* 

®^9ry Indian Ibe hands of 


JDMiaso] 
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IBS nJDIAN & -PAKISTAN TEAR ROOK AND 
WHO'8 WHO 1310 Ed. By I.S John, C,I.E. 
Bennett Coleman i. Co., Bombay. 

The old Times of India year Bool which 
for lonr and thirty years has retained its 
hold on the pnhlio as an indispeneablo 
reference book on India and thinRs Indian 
« now appearing in an nnlarRed and much 
nnprotod form nnder the namo and stjlo 
“f The Indian and Pakistan year Book 
•nd Who 8 "Who 1919. '■ We would hare 
preferred a shorter and more attraotivo 
'he for a hook of such popular interest 
TO then the present title fully conveys 
e scope and contents of the volume under 
renew. The XXXV Volome fnliy justifies its 
Aim to be regarded as "a statieticai and 
'a orical Annual of the Dominions of India 
“ I'akietan". Apart from the wealth of 
sand flgareo toochiog the popniation and 
fi’enuea of the two countries, the Editor 
provided special chaptere on the principal 
PICS of the day. "We have chapters on 
baekgronnd of the recent partition and 
wtory of the straggle between tho 
^ 'igress and the late Government on the 
6 side and the Congress and the Maalim 
other ending in tho 
jj of the two Governments at 

Sod * Karachi. Details, both persoonel 
snd tooebiog the Central 

^ rovincial Governments, are fnrnished 
Ubl * *^*^*^^ history with statistical 
i ■ to the States and their 

*0 Who's Who is, of coorse, 

the attractive feature, which in 

. of recent changes and new 

must be particularly welcome. 

^ her the three colamn arrangement 
m ^ the present edition, thoogh It 

^ ^ the book nnwieldy, is bast designeci 
^ niass of literatore that 

othertvise have been poasiblo. 


DEVALUATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE by 
Frabhat Sarbadhikari. 

SALIENT PEATURES OP OUR NEW CONSTI- 
TDTION by Sushil Kumar Sen MA. ’ 

THE PARTY AND THE GOVERNaMENT IN 
INDIA, by Biman Bihari Majumdar MA. 
Dttarayan Monographs on Current 
Affairs, Uttarajan Ltd,, 170 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, Puce four annas each. 
These monographs modelled on the Oxford 
pamphlets deal with important topics. In 
the first monograph there is an attempt 
to elooidate the circumstances which obliged 
India and Eogland to devalue their curren- 
cies, and the cooseguenees which that 
mensore is hkely to produce. Devaluation 
is not an nnmixed blessing and cannot be 
expected to yield strnigbtwaj beneficial 
resolts. Mr. Sarbadikari has analysed the 
complexity of the situatiou in all its 
varioQs aspects. 

In the second monograph Mr. Sen 
summarizes the constitution of India under 
coDveoient beads. He believes that it could 
have been more sociilistic. providing for 
economic egoahty before political egnality 
He la nnl .are the Parliamentary syatem 
of Rovernnient ia snitefi to India The 
Pandamental Eights, he balieves, have been 
virtually whittled down by reatriotinna 
and tb. aovoroignty of the people of India 

th*: :iar:or^;n7o/":heir'““ 

Tho third pamphlet aoalyaL Trlrn ’ 

between the CooRroaa party and the Con f 
and Provinoial governmenta i„ India Th 
tendency haa been towards tho la , 
of the Parliamentary part ‘ r^ 
organiaatioo ootaide, ns in Eo7 
eating comparisons are mad.® “.°,^- Infer- ' 
enee '^’"‘niplee, English 

rr pfr^ faStj 

CoZitlees:™”™‘“ V Pri,^ ■ 
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THE '■ CASTE SYSTEM " IN BRITAIN 
II jon are a barman, joa are on tiro 
same social scale as a road aweeper , il a 
reporter, jon have the same prcettgo aa a 
commercia} traveller. 


These are caste sjetem'* flndioga of p 
British survey on bow ordinary men and 
women view each other in the social scnlo 
according to occupation 
Thirtj ocenpationa were chosen from 148 
listed by the Labour Minister ns of impor 
tance in the national social life 
A cross section of the pnhlio was asked 


to classify them in seven grades from tho 


highest to the lowest social degree 

The survey was carried out by the Social 
Research Division of the London School 
of Economics Here is the ooanituoas verdict 

(1) Medical ofBcer, company director 
country solicitor, chartered accountant 

(2) Civil servaot, busiueas manager works 
manager Non conformist minister farmer 

(8) Elementary school teacher. job 
biDg master bnilder. news reporter 
commercial traveller 

(4) Chief Insurance agent, newsagent and 


tobacconist 

(6) Policeman, routine clerk fltter 
carpenter, shop assistant, bricklajer 

(0) Tractor driver coal Uorrot, agrioiillnr„, 
labonrer carter railway porter 

(7) Barman dock labourer, road sweeper 
The caste sistem' even goes witbin 

an occupation For example thetjpistwbo 
works for Mr 'Winston Chnrchill was « * 
‘'"‘'“S'''! ■'■'"•■‘i srri ,0 
and the ordinary ono in class C ® " 

Teachers were differentiated , 

private school 2. secondary sehnni * 

primarj school • 8 

It IS onlj a prelimmarj A fKn,- . 
we are told, will be made shorth 
will be on the middle classes sin<.«' f'"? ^®«U8 
known about them Until now httlo is 

hava boon confined to the wockbg 


CONTROL or ATOM 
Tho Rojat Instituto of loternationel 
Affairfl has brought out a brochure 

discassing tho international implications 
of Atomis Energj, 

Eiparta ara anro that thoro la do 
technical reason rvhy an eiricient eialcm 
of inapeotron control nnd derolopraont ol 
tho atom Shooia not ho act op, saps the 
writer 


13 most for'unate that tho United Natieas 
e.nie ,olo 

"" »"• '■■•d Th,. body, „or. com 
pl.t.l, norld „„i, prcdcccor. 

me laiey provided the ceotrs where the problem 
rh.r <l»*o>.e<l Iod<«l 

hud hT*' °° •>"ee tho Dniled V.iioos 

Sro ^r;: z'" r' 

rnnmfr.,... ^ nuclear energy presents, tbs 
an! th 'nternstionol peace and eecunty 

-orld welfare by Inter 
«•□<«! andTrgaurof'' organs of 

tho outset Tbe„ u opimon were provided at 
new fort, ta ^ adapted to thu 

flexible It !* 1 * Nations is yoUng and 

used mside anoHer^'^eo ^ enable rower lobe 
pirpoee The opm ^*th a mnrsl 

“•> in donW o' .I'n'lJ nn. deer, wh.1 

members to nut sum,. of Us coastiturot 

Tho control JnT '‘S ‘ts disposal 

"“•y prove the answer nuclear energy 

problem ^'‘nuera eorronnd the 

IS 10 it fi. ohriona that there 

t'ona to tb^ of great contribu 

F'm .r lh,“p,ooJ“"“P'"‘ ■nanhlnd 


effectiAe loiemational "oatioa of an 

freatly to the weiF°^^ authority will contribute 

^ a. large extent to ** 

?hich ,n theif problems of eecurUy 

d*nSePou3 Unlea. ore liardly less 

“““ rontmue to , P,'‘°h!eros are solved, 

^loy that good life uH he can hardlv 

M tht long ago laid 

“*/ ‘he creation of^ o* ‘ho State 

noiatnandiac »..,a ® internaiionsl 

P‘*‘‘ ‘o meet the „ orld-wido loyalty and 

that ^aii ‘^os^ornied by 

“'I'*’’ ®"«-gy will h I‘ may ho 

o^nta which Will he one of the principal 

' >■» 8r..t?r,v,„Jh 
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ATOMIC RAIDS 

A recent survey lo the Scie7ittjlc 
Amcrtean stated that the Atomic Eoergj 
Commission owns three bUhoti dollars 
worth of plant and teal estate mamtaina 
1,270 factories, laboratories, offices, etc 
reaching into nearly everj State, has 
arrangements with 68 Universities and 
possesses three vast laboratories at Oak 
Ridge, Argonne and Brookbaven Tbns 
American science baa been largely concen 
trated on working on those hage projeots 
Bat the secrecy that has been imposed baa 
nob been congenial to free discoverj , and it 
18 not sorpriHing that many o! the 
famona aeieotiata who did the original 
work on the bomb have deserted nuclear 
physics for other less warlike forms of 
researob Thoogb precise laformation is 
nob available, the persent American 
stockpile of bombs is said to bo 
somewhere between 200 and 800 and the 
cower types aro reported to be more 
powerfol than those need on Hiroebiina 
In the last war Amencao military plans 
saSQtno that in n war with Hoesia their 
long distance bombers of the B 30 t>po 
Would in a few days drop atomic bombs 
on the mam Industrial centres of the 
Soviet and cripple the wacoiakmg 
potential of the coantrj It is recognised 
that on the Enropean mainland the 
Russian Armj could not be stopped from 
reaching the English Channel bat it is 
supposed that atomic air raids woold 
bring tbe Kiemlin to its knees Jt is 
now clear observes n contemporar) 
that the Rassnos can reply w kind 
even if they have fewer bombs and it 
•9 fairlj certain that Britain would not 
coeouchgo atomio raids on Rassia if 
reprisals were likely to bo made on 
wndoD Nor is the American continent 
ffitnoDe, the Rassiaos (onld send tfaeir 
ombers on the short ronte over tbe 
Arctic circle 


WASTBrUL SPENDING 

Instances of wasteful spending by 
Govornment officials nro given by Pioncci 
Writing editorially it says 

" Ac American autboross, Mary Jane 
Ward, recently brought out an astounding 
story illustrativo of Indian sgaandermania 
in the wake of her newly found indepen 
donee A number of long, sleek end 
streamlined locomotives was purchased in 
the United States on behalf of the Indian 
nationalised railways at tbe cost of tens 
of thonsands of dollats Tbe engines 
arrived according to sobeduls and were 
landed at tbe Bombay docks Tbe 
purchasing officials got ft mighty tbnll out 
of It Qotil somebody sudoenly discovered 
that tbo locos were too tall to pass 
throogfa tbe tonoels on Indian railways 
Tbe story ends there Wbat, if anything, 
happened to the offioiale concerned in the 
transaction is not known cor is it likely 
to be koown 

Meanwhile examples of the reckless 
waste of pablic funds aod no questions 
asked continue to come to light from all 
parts of tbe conntry In ouc own State 
of Uttar Pradesh overpayment of over 
Rg 7 lakhs was made to a contraotoi 
who made away with it to safety and 
pcospecitj m Pakistan The reply of Hafiz 
Mohammad Ibrahim that tbe contractors 
security deposit of Es 2 lakhs has been 
attached and that the overpayment there 
fore amonnts to a httlb lees than has 
been alleged reminds ns of the maid 
servant who apologised for her illegiti 
mate baby ‘ Bat, Ma’am it is only a 
leetle one " 

Tbe paper farther instances the Assam 
Government's wastefnl erpendituie of two 
crores of rupees on a worthless road and 
tho Central Government’a pre fob aoRnda] 
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TIDETAN BDDDniSH 
Bonimansing her Btodice m “Boaahum 
ef T.beb" Christmas Demphrass miles 
m the Theo 8 oi,h,,t that T,bot,„ 
BaMhism ,s „ 

noblest Bnddhist prmr.pica and the 
moat debased sorcery, „t Iho higbesl «„a 
the lowest ot man's mmd 
It belongs if it i, „ ,, 

}Jahayaoa SUiool and hag mn! v, ^ ‘**® 
interrelated pr.Qtiniea of ” common with 
But tho Tibetans culm fo i,. ’'"”® B“‘Whwm 

or yanas, and it js not ob.*^* *® 
t.on of pr.ne.ples common to all 
to agree that in the soem 

nameless Absolute wh ch n I®’ 

Aum contracted to Om ♦>.« r invoke as 

Tibetan formula Om vim PaH ‘'f Ihe 

tSir'-n.':;, z 

"iwrr-- “b.‘"o “,“r,aT. 

forms In oianif lation there is Slit 3 i^n'V "* “» 

•ppearanees of Mind *» ^'ind Ontj and the 

IbiB relabiee world then .. u 

"r. l-;;;-.-; : 

indiridoat erpresses lb, aa ''bmh tbo 

.processes a,°he md“ "■» 

N-aoa the e,^^„, "" “= •. 

to the Ooe, to Tnl'''’"”""”' 

Tw„ s ™^ATC CAPITAE 
•Lwo American wntera to n 
Beeves aed Pa„| D Dicl.e„rd 
P«8oe ot the Pel.tieat sCe J”™'* 

■“■no length the ,„.si.e! „ “ « 

■«>eslme„t, as meaos „t „ '7 
aevelopment They nn,„t “ ®coDoiD,e 

“1 nlway. PertorlrL”?*’’"' 

laaocemeot than by coe by 

7 « ‘abe ee.„^m:r;,:i: th''"' 

a'^r. provided „„a ,t,,| '"I’’ 

P'‘“”'P «1 .rgoment ‘be 

ef the 


rapilnhstio system. "The imposition of rigid 
controls or tear of seizure is not part ot 
boamrss and economic rislis , and there la 
M way to insure against resnlling lossei 
When snch fear appears, private capital 
wi I fail to foster needed economic derelop 
meots find this m tarn will force the 
Rorernm nts to ftssame these risks ” That* 
the waj to Socialtam or Commooism, 

An> of these risks to foreign capital 
J imposition of controls could be elimioated 
mereU b\ gorernmpnt fiat 

«t can b« d*)oA^hV*^^® remove all at once, then 
*?«■»« policy as pitpo*^. by 

robot trheo aononn^r bj further 

until step bv Bir>r\ f * have been reached, 

ogam reel.red It ghoMli"l®^ enterprise la once 
controls era relateil oni . "PParent then that 
Aa economic defeni*«*” »bnorm8l conditions 
have been elTective ° a«"‘^ '•ronomio warfare they 
they have faiisd p. i “ Bystefn of world trade 

Isd •» ev"nora”,bS 5 «L'° biw "Dt 

-nBierT/ad^ tn"'"’ 

conclusion, 

supply tlifouph^'^on “O'* WlIllDg to 

•orge amount of can if) incalculably 

5^®«'go countries •"^.!'ndnsir.al knowledge 
Th;y can expect Lf"'* ''“'‘t cup.iaL 

•m^pnsea a rLoLk, ^ that give 

profits and reasonahu ^ ® opportunity to mate 
ond for years to ^ 

‘h-ira to risk and r V** cepital will be 
necessary nor „ ,t ®’*"‘ ‘]‘ererrom It is not 

free of all restra.ntt. ®ap'‘ol will he 

roasonable and non du. restramU must be 

onterpnw, aj-stem Ta The private 

wuntriee m the wav of ^ “"'^er developed 

national locome ^®;'""^«ialadvantage~.ncreMed 
j '®®~~*bich are the tanpihi ? ^ fi**rr standard of 

^«PttRl bv Ita „ 

‘Dteroational. La thej eay, 18 

“■'liOQRl bouodariea «h 
crcRte conditions to seeking it 

^«e>8o conntries n„L Are the 

capjIrI they bhI _ >, ^®®'ring American 
conditions? ’ ^*Bing to offer these 

Bull,, ™BENOLISni : 

*'w”hu 

'■vll. n.,„.hy nuns 
h»Mh,r. 
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soviLi s inrjifAiiY aini 'jGin 

Tlio trowini! militnrj latrntUI ,1 
Si\ipt IB GtrpBBpd by a wntnr in Jtri le iU 
Puin lie eajB 

The ivar lower ol the DSEll » 
cooBiierable Hot it ib nnlj lerrfjin,. ,n 
conlniBt will, tho milit.ri neBl,„e„ „t 
tlie Weltern piople. It Imp irlnnl not 
In bo mtimnlal d „r ml I uj „i,^„i 
No fnturo I Htornn ronld rmr lounnee 
to cxplaiu bow 275 m II, on \\,.tern 
Lironenne olliol ICO million Amincon, 
nod 0 ondinno with tbcir indii.trml and 
asncaltoral potential fullj developed 
could allow tbemsilves to bo cro.bcd 
dominated diapeteed or dctrojcd bj 
IloBsia an she le now with her potentiol 
only joab born 

In a low months in two years 
perhaps Sonet Rossis will possess all tho 
smews of war which will allow her-it 
« ooolinno to do nothms-to carry 
tbrongh the yarioos slratsBie action m 
Boropo which will allow her to face tho 
final conflict with the American continent 

MYSORE ONUERSITY JOURNAL 
The current number of the n„l/ „„r;„ 

A Arts contains the nsoal bndeet of 
echolarly article, dealing with Lu.,' 
llteratnro and philosophy Amoee a i 
ol interest ore The Place ol H 

m Dniversit, Edooation by 
cbaria The Military career 
Rabid by Mr <3 t, a Abdur 

All. Ilrst war with "pelh" ”” 1 '^ Ha'fiar 
by Narayana Ra„'‘ Gn'ndur ‘m:’'*""” 
History nnd t? i of 

Dependence are two''"ii ""“d— 

rt'lnenphical inter”., l"by ti';'™ 
Nihsm tiA (Cantab) Me N A 


t JUI E WSO 


IIIMIU ailRINTS IK PAKISTAN 
Ilindn and Sil li flirines numbering 1-05 
rate repirlel to hire been dis.oraledio 
PiUstan necording to a press note issnrj 
a month ago b 11, a Indian Mlnlslrj ol 
Relief nnd R Iiahilllallnn A hit of nbonl 
fiOO Hindu and Sikh ahrine, reporird 
to barn been dee or lied was forwarded 
b) II, e tllaiBlr) of R.liabllitatloo, Oorern 
nmnt of India i„ (he Oorernmenl of 
I’llHlan in Jima nnd Jiilj, ipifl Sereraf 
oilier tasea were reported llicreafler 

In apite of repeated reminders no 

replj has been rreeived b) the Gorrrn 
nicnt of India so f ,r Since Msreh ISIS 
tlie niph Commissioner for India in 

i ikialao has fornarded to the Pakiitan 
aolhoritie, a further list of 9 ! tempi-, 
and Oordwaroa ol which 71 are fitoaled 
IU Kftrncbi 

U IS hoped tbftt ns n rrsnlt of the Delhi 
•Womeot nod the nssurnnees of m 
Oft ers 8 IDP 0 then this texed qoesticn 
"'ll bo eolred .«l„f„clor,|y Hr Ra.h.dl 
President o[ Pfcc „hn„ mdi. 

espreseed himsell firmilj fnroor of a 
decent eotllomcot of this issue 
CONSTRUCTIVE PACIPISM OP GANDRI 

Gandl ^ 

0 natmeliv, „„d creatire nreed saja Ihs 

1 a """ '■'» "“I 

r oolaim a a „r„g„m„„ 
bat aUofa.hmned a, 

tho mor YTilham Jaraea called It 

*•□0 mornt enaivalpnf 

"battered and " "" 

-"'■-dO of „n„ T 

topicaliti na AU « terrific 

cast iiTOny Sftt" that wo can not 

Non .mience iT rn'r 

»»t cowardice ""“t"" and ,1 is 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Ceylon 

DIFFIGT3LTIES OF INDIANS 
Serioas complaiots are made against 

the Immigration and Emigration aotbori 
ties ID Cejlon by Indian pasoongera 

proceeding to thm conotri on short 
holiday. Thej allege that the autboritiefi 
ask foe almost imposeihle conditions prior 
to the grant of Temporatv Resident 
Permits ’Mthonb which an Indian rcsi 
dent who goes ont of the Island on a 
holiday will not he permitted to re enter 
Ceylon 

Deseribiog the precise natnre of the 
difSoulties and giving details of tho way 
local expcntives aro implementing, the 

special coireapondent of the Hindu observes 
Temporary Rcsideot Perroae are oot usually 
granted to those who are not able to produce 
documentary evidence to prove that they have 
been resident here for at least five years prior to 
Hovembet 19 W, without a breali thousands 
of shop oaRistaate, petty traders hawkers, ricl shaw 
pullers, cooks and hotel servants, who have no 
documentary evidence with them, although th<*y 
have been resident here for much longer periods 
than tho stipulated Qvoyeara are being eummarily 
lefused Temporary Perroua 
The greatest tUlRculty which the tna)nrtty of tho 
paaseiigers have to face arises from the fact that 
neither the (lontroUer of Immizratinn and Emi 
gration nor the Minister of Dofen o and rilernal 
Affairs under whom the Immigration department 
functions, has o{fli.iaUy intimated the publio the 
exact nature of the documents that may be 
admissible for the grant of Temporary Resident 
?‘er[nits As a result, tho eamo document which 
u admiitcd by one Asa atant Controller js rej(?ct^d 
by another and personal appeal to th« Chief 
Coritroller against the deoiaioa of Assistant 
Conifollera is almost impossible 
'Vhen an employee of a limited liabihty^ com 
panv. which has nearly twenty years’ etending 
and IS well known all over Ceylon, approaebad on 
Assistant ConiroU»r with a certificate from o»o of 
the Directors of the company, ho was asked, it 
IS stated, to produce the attendance register or 
rhech roll of the company for the last five years 
to ptova that he was really employed in that 
wm^ny as was stated in the certifiuato of tlie 
Director No registered company will band over 
their attendance registers nml eh»ck rolls to every 
employee whenever ho intends to go on a holiday 
and It IS partl-nlarly more difficult in tha case 
of big companies in which 100 to 200 persons 
are employed and a score of employees go oa 
leave each ruooth In some caul's auditora’a 
tenlficatcs are asked to be produced and for 


suck cofttficfttes auditors charge about Bs. 10 or 
Bs 20 each 

Owing to such severe hardships, ati average of 
l,li00 lndtan‘1 are leaving the Island each month 
for good Accordipg to tho olTlcial figures sent to 
the Indian High Coroflissioners office from the 
Protector of Emigrants ot Alandapam and 
Tuticonn, tho number of Indians who were forced 
to leave tho Island permanently m the months 
of February , Warch and April are 1,805, 1,076 
and 1868 respectively. 

He gets oti to add that the Indian 
High CoramieBioner’e office Beems to be 
powerless to slop the preafe esodos from 
Ge>lot> In spite of the representations 
they are frequently making and in spite 
of the aesDrances given bv tbe Prime 
Minieler of Cejlon to tbe Prime Minister 
of India to wbat bns now come to bo 
known R9 the Indo Ceylon correspon- 
dence” that Indians who are already Id 
tbe island will not be prevented from 
continning tbeir lawfol avooatione, 
Adminislrative practices are sneb that 
tbey are resulting in sloaly bqindating 
tbe Indian urban population at tbe rate 
of 1,600 a month 

CITIZENSHtP ACT 

A large onmbi^r of Indians in Cejlon 
ate expected to become Cejlon cnizens 
fnUownig a decision bj tho Ceylon Indino 
CoiigroAB Comrailtee to call off its bojootb 
of tbe Indian and Pakistani Residents 
Citizenship Act, passed last lear 

At ii8 meeting on May 22 at Colombo, 
the Committee passed tbe following 

resoltiimns 

1 ‘'The Cejlon Indian Congress Com- 

mittee, having reviewed tbe position iq 
pursuance of the directive of the 10th 
annual session of the Coneress, resolves 
to advis'e that while the NVorking Com- 
mittee proceeds with its efforts to seoare 
a modification of the uosatisfactory pro- 
visions of the Indian nnd Pakistani 

Residents Citizeoship Act, Indians m 
Ceylon should apply for citizenship -Onder 
tbe Act" 

2 Tbe Ceylon Indian Conerpea 

Committee directs the Working Com- 

miUeo to follow oloaelj the working of 
tho Aot and to gnhmib reporU from time 
to time (or its consideration, " 
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South Africa 

GROUP AREAS BILE 
The Sonlh Africnn Indian Congrpso, in 
A cable from Durban hne aehed the 
United Nations Organisation to intervene 
to stop the mtrodnction of the Groop 
Areas BiH m the Union Honse of 

Assemblj. 

Dr. G Natcl^er President of the 

Ooneress, cabled that the B.li, which 

prnt.cips for Ihp „f 11 ,., 

into cIP.rl! ,i,f,„pd 

appiBopd to cirfi.o .. 

renoloa n„a opciooipa ohettoop, 
nmi rpsertps " He raid 

rent teetie. ..■"hl'Ze'tt'S'nX:. ‘ 

h "'■'"I hnrmonp m 

n the Union to Imee eener.te 

Ind EZ’ OnZnV,°'' or'^t/'"''"-' 

t.n.„„ Gn_„.„t to detee"t'h’;^^^,l 
Conterenee. Table 

nAOIAL POLICY or SIALAN GOVT 
Mr Mnhanlal R Pai-oi i 
Alrican l„am„ 

India, learned tlio South At”" “ '» 

moot that nnlera the, ”r 

dl.«.te, nooM „„,t,te th"‘’no';„'^„'’“’^'''«| 

M“paZr,ald*’""Z"!^^^^ Naapor 

the conntry to pre waf 

new losnlts. new form*^ 3«y8. Each 
«re being harled at non Pn ^ '*®^®KODifim 
naarma tho hroot o[ thf viTt" ’’"’P"'*- 
Indian. a„a the .e„il,i‘ the 

content I. slonlT Z ?? o' di. 

point. When the ’ iijZw "" >>"ihnR 
come disaster to Sonlh Atrica" 


South West Africa 

STATUS OP S. W. AFRICA 
The United States has anbmitted to the 
International Court of Jaslico that the 
Btntna of Sontb West Africa can be altered 
nnlj hj joint action of the Sooth African 
Goeernmeot and the/i Oulted Nations 

General Aasemblj. 

The United States arguments were set 
not iti a written brief enbmilted to the 
conrt for tho hearings doe to open on 
Map 10 Poland will 

also aobmit written briefs 

Thn court has been ashed bj the United 
Nations for an opinion on tha international 
elatns of South West Afriea and the obli- 
galinna of the Smth African Gorernraenl 
ondci tie Leftgue 

Malaya 

CITIZRNSHIP FOR INDIANS 
Indian eommenl on the oommunilles 
Imieon committee-e proposal m regard to 

o , a ™' 

orjatalheed. wriles P T I. nnrrespnodent in 
Singapore It ba. been pointed nnt that 
onderlliese proposal, there o„„ be no dual 

cKleeneliip At present tho Indian. Obines. 

jreii?''°‘’7 a mtional. can 

creae^'M" ha. siill In be 

nccnrd as nca"rTp‘'I°,' 

It {, , possible to nationAlity. 

India who d°e,ire'tTr 
o' Malaya will Qr.t 

Indian citiaensbin ■'""’''“Co their 

cUiaenship colonial 

oitieenship. Smoo ip 

10 reara' e„ .• *’”’1 •‘“'■o had 

Federation myTr' '‘’"'’'Icoco i" 'he 
it would not he^Xffie^li”# 'cderal citizenship. 
^•K. or cnlonia", c';“;„"„'s‘h!;: U rsaM."'""'" 



MULTUM IN PAEVO 

NEWS ^ DEPARTMENTAL ^ NOTES 

aUfiSTlONS OF IMFOUTMCE 


■WORKING OF THD DELHI 
AGRBE>IENT 

Looliog at the wording of the Delhi 
Agreement entirely obiectively, one can 
adopt a tone of restrained optiniiem ” 
said the Fritna Minister, Pandit Jawabar 
la! Nebrn, at a Press conference in Delhi 

The Prime Minister categorically 
denied there was anj American praaanre 
or pceseare (tom any (oreign country m 
connection with the lodo Pakistan 
Minorities Agreement He said 'There 
has not been oven a bmt Of coarse 
whether it was America or aQ 5 other 
cooutty tb%> were gteat^y inleteated in 
the agreement Bat this is a different 
matter" 

Reviewing the progress Hcbieved in tbe 
implecaentation o( tbe Agreement the 
Prime Minister cited two signiiloaot 
dotelopments m sopport o! this claim 
one IS tbe psychological change which 
the Agreement has produced througboot 
tbe coantry, and the general relief which 
people all ovei tbe country more parti 
calarly m Bengal and Assam felt at tbe 
tliongbt that tbe danger of some catas 
trophic, happening has been removed 
The second is the progressive declino in 
the exodns of ramorities from the two 
coantnes and the steady increase lo the 
number of migrants retarning to tbeir 
own homes He quoted figares for tbe 
•novemeot of refogees between the two 
Beogals on May 20 and said that while 
these encouraging fignrea revealed that 
the number of migrants retarning to 
their homes was more than those who 
are leaving the fact that women and 
children were to bo found in locreasing 
proportion among the migrants tetnrmcg 
home most be taken as an indication 
that people were returning to settle lO 
their own homes and not merely for tbe 
purpose of removing their cattle and 
chattels. 
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JOINT APPEAL BY INDO PAE 
PRESS PRESIDENTS 
Mr C E Srinivasan and Pir Ah Mabo 
rned Rasbidi Presidents / respectively of 
tbe Indian and Pakistan Newspaper 
Editors' Conference, appealed to the 
Press ID both tbe conntries to propagate 
that tbe foandations of freedom lay “ not 
ID hate bnt in love, not on passions and 
prejudices bat on truth and tolerance ' 
A joint statement issued by Mr Srinivasan 
and Mr Rasbidi nn Maj 8 said 
Our hearts are full V\6 put our hands to a 
great task By Pnine grace our expoetotions 
were amply fulfilled Faint hearts found fresh 
hopes Those who came to scoff remained to pray 
Truly It was a luagDificoat exhibition of faith 
m the future T»y tol en«, il was a represen 
ta*ive gathering of the Frees of India and 
Pakistan that met at Delhi and those who wore 
unablo to come sent their prayers for success 
The speeches that nore delivered the resolutions 
that were passed and the machinery that has 
been created to sofegoard the future— all ©f them 
betokened a sew approach to the problems that 
have baffled us these -three years The Prune 
Minister of lodia Jias himself said that the key 
to the riddle lay not la tbe letter of the agree 
ment he entpred into with the Prime Minister of 
Pnkietan but «i the epint behind it It is vn the 
spirit that we approached our problems and every 
hurdle that blocked the way to good faiths and 
fellowship Ue cleared in that spirit Miracle 
indeed it was but not by any means the frat 
miracle we have witnessed m the century The 
freedom that we achioiel was itself a miracle 
It took U3 three years of hard going and heavy 
sacrifices howover to discover that the enduring 
foundations of this freedom lay not m hate but 
in love not on passions and prejudices but on 
truth ond tolerance and freedom will last only 
so long as it rests on moral sanctions and not 
material strength It is this psychology that the 
Press must propagate if it is to servo as the 
guardian and guarantor of freedom Fear must 
yield place to confidence 

FoUowahip must prevail over fanaticisni This 
IS our aew approach and at Delhi in the un 
paralleled fraternisatiorv between the Press of both 
countries that marked our conference We recovered 
our faith and recharged ourselves with hope for 
the future W 0 look, to the Press of both vnuntnea 
to xnaintaio this spirit in all that is published 
Let the past bury its dead Jet os take charge 
of tho future and lead our people to tho promised 
land where all live in pence and happiness each 
finding hiS strength in tho service ofotherj ' 



EDUCATIONAL 


Sin MAUBICE GWYER 
President Rajendra Prasad on May IG 
conferred an honorary doRree of Doctor 
of Letters on Sir Maunco Gwier who 
tiad resigned the Vice Chancellorship of 
the Delhi Universitj 
Sir Maorico rvaa tbe Crat Chief Jnatioo 
of the Federal Court of Indio and held 
the othco of the Vice Chancellor for 12 
rears In his letter of resiBoation to 
the Esecotivo Connell of the Bnirersity 
irh.ch he 1 , reported to hove .nhmitted 
mainly for teaaona of ill health Sit 
Manriee aaid I have loved this place 
this tm> world of teachers and etodenta 
where the fntnre Icadeta nf India are hred 
and nourished and I leave a part of 
behind me here when 1 sap coed hre 

Kingdom after nearly 20 years stay ,n India 
Dr najendra Prasad ,„d Sir Manr.ee 
oonld serve as a good model for retired 
people ,n India Alter his retirement as 
tho Chief Jnslice Sir Maot.oo served 
the oanse of edecalion fop twelve year, 
m an honotatj capacity and was rightly d 
cribed as the Maher ol Delhi Dniversity' 


rDUClTIONAL rxCHANGE 

Tho llrst meeting of the Board „t 
United btates Lducational ronndalion 
India which met at Delhi last m„„ja 
di.eossed a prog.nmme of ednoatio^a, 
exchange nnder tho Folbright Agreement 
botwGcn ILe two countries 
Dr Tara Chand Seoretarj Ministry of 
Education and Mr Lo> Dendprs 

Aracrican Ambassador told the meoJo” 
tliftt Ibo programme of ejchnngo wonld 
mntnal onderstanding and good 
lirtween the peoples of India n„A 
ijntted States 


Mr Hendereoo is honorary Chairman of 
the Board which is composed of four Indian 
Rod four American raembe"8 
rxpressinq the Gorernraent of Indias 
Appreciation of the penerosity and 
wisdom of the D S Goyernment in 
mating tho programme possible Dr Tara 
hand told tho Board of the widespread 
miration m India for the American 
/ liberty and eqnality and 

in tl e absointe worth of the individua' 
PK Pulbnght programme Dr Tara 

ao hoped India wonld be able to take 
"Vantage of the talents so abundant «o 
‘"r, States Bpf ,, ^ope it 

cnitn 

'^osbrined ideas of bnman 

rnml, ■>' f 

Imppincss ana ‘■'““'loillitp ool 

"to will •cholara and students 

missionl^s Jf" 

>>e added 


Diploma coobse in archives 

The Kb-EPING 

^'•■chiTes Diploma Conr 

course m two year 

«horb contae on 

“°“tba course in 7o «nd (in) si 

«>ll commence [^/"/^‘'“D.melhods onl 
India from Jnl\ i National Archive 
“net be rq Ma ^ candidat 

course 

Sr sears *“ ^^'^tory fo 

Chemistry for the ^ Kradnato ii 

mn^r 

Diplomas of 

of ind/* ^ ^'^'irdPd b\ ty, conrses 

the socoLsfn? 

^oessfni candidates 
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PRBVBNTIVE DETENTION 
The Snpreme Court of India declared 
by a mujoritj of four to two the Central 
Preveutire Detention Act ns vnhd All 
the Jedges however held that Section 14 
of the Act which prohibits a detenn 
from disclosing bis grounds of detention 
to a conrt was invalid bat severable 
The lodgment was delivered by the conrfc 
while dtsmiesiDg the habeas corpus petition of 
the Madras Red detenn Mr A E Gopalan 
All the judges delivered separate jndg 
ments The Chief Justice Sir Harilal 

J Kama Mr Justice Pd^taojah Saatri 
Mr Justice B E Mookherjee and 
Mr Justice S B Das delivered the 
aaionty judgment 

Mr Justice Fazl Ah and Mr Justico 

Uehr Chand Mabajan who delivered the 
minority judgment held that besides 
Beotion 14 Section 12 of the Preventive 
Detention Act was also tiltta vttes of 
the Constitution They accordiugly ordered 
the release of Mr A E Gopa'an 
The court also distoised two other 

habeas corpus petitions 
The judgmeuts which are the firet to 
be delivered under Article 82 of the 

Constitution collectively tons into 
hundreds of pages and elaborately deals 
'vith the various interpretations of the 
articles m the fundamental tights chapter 
Daring the coarse of aegamaats in the 
case American and Foghsb antboritiee 
''rare profusely quoted while Constitutione 
of America United Kingdom Japan the 
Free City of Danzig and Australia were 
frequentlj compared m an effort to get 
at the true import of the wordings in 
the Constitution 

Some of the sections of the Preventive 
Detention Act have been the subject 


of varying interpretations by difCerent 
High Courts in tho oouotry and a largo 
number of habeas cotpus petitions are at 
pccsont pending before differont courts 
awaiting the verdict of tho highest 

tribunal of the laud on its validity 
The Chief Justice Sir Harilal Eaom 
in hie judgment dealt at tho outset with 
tho broad schemo of the constitution the 
fundameotal rights chapter and its provi 
fitoDS Dealing with the oontention of 
the counsel for A K Gopalan that the 
coart cottld go into the reasonableness or 
otherwise of the Preventive Detention 
Aot on the ground that it took away the 
right of free movement and thus came 
coder the scope of Article 19 (l) 
Mr Justice Kama said that Article 10 
has to be read without pre oonoeived 
notions The concept of right to move 
freely tbroogb the territory of India 
provided for under Article ID was entirely 
different from personal liberty The 
trne construction of Article 19 it seems 
to me IS that both preventive 
and poDitive deteotion are outside the 
scope of the Article 19 Article 10 he 
said did not purport to cover all aspects 
of libertj If Artiole 19 was to be 
coostrued that it was the only article 
safegoardiug personal liberty other well 
estailisbed rights like right to eat driuk 
eto will not be deemed protected 
under the constibutian 

Referring to Article 21 which provides 
for deprivation of life or liberty only 
according to procedure established by 
law the Chief Tustioo held that the 
phrase could only mean a procedure 
established by State made law The only 
right given by Article 21 the Chief Justice 
said IS that no person shall be deprived 
of bis life or libertj except according to 
procedure established b> law Ooo may 
like that right to cover a larger area 
bat to give such a right is not tho 
function of the court It is the function 
of the Constitution 
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■ THE NEW CABINET ' 

Prime Minieter Nehra tendered on 
May 5 his resignation and those of his 
colleagoes to the President who accepted 
them and at the same time appointed 
the Pandit as the Prime Minister of the 
new Coanoil of Ministers, asking him to 
ladvisa him as to the other Ministers to be 
Appointed by him. 

The now cabinet which was annonnced 
tho samo evenioR has two new members, 
namely, Mr, K, M. Munshi and Ur, Haro 
Krishna Uehtah. 

Mr, C, BajaRopalachari hae also been 
mviled to join the cabinet and he has 
“Steed to do so. 

The present Ministers of State and 
D^olj Ministers continno to hoid office 
r. John Matthai has agreed to remain 
in Offlee till the end of May, 

Mr. Jaitamdas Danlatram and Ur 
Mnbanlal Saiena have agreed to remain 

ai-n ° 3 ^ alternative arrangements 

Ato made. 

PEnsONNEL OF CABINET 

Prime «>« 

ins permnl 't'’’ J’"® “PPninted the tollow- 

Sorn o‘f%‘iLis‘i’;rsr'-''^ ■" 


Mr, 0. D, Deshmnkh has sinco been 
appointed Finance Member in place of 
Dr. John Matthai. 

SlINISTERS or STATE 

1. Shri Cbarn Chandra Biswas. 

2. Shri Afobanlal Saksena. 

8. SbriKasthuriranga Santhanam. ' 

i' f r" Ramchandra Diwakar. 

5- Shri Satya Narayan Sinha. 

ins appointed 
Shn Khnrshed Lai and Dr, B, V. Kesbar 
as Deputy Ministers, riestar 

'INDIAN ELECTED UBTHOPOLITAN ' 
For the flrst time in tho history of the 
Angiican Chorch an Indian has been ' 
elected Bishop of Caientta and Uotropoli- 
tan of India, Burma and Ceylon. He is ‘ 
the Right Reverend Aurobindo Noth 
Mulerji, Bishop of Delhi, who bos been 
W'ting Metropolitan sinoe May I, when 
Dr. George Hnbbook retired and left India 
Rev. Mnkerji, says a Calontta oorroa- 
pondent, waa onanimoosly elected at a 
joint meeting of the Honeo of Bishons “ 
and tho eleetoral body of the nin 'T . 
Calcutta held at St. Panl's Cathedral ° ° 

Tho Hoose of Bishops comprise, BIsho 
of Delhi, Rangoon, Colombo Romh ' 

Bh'S'iiorettrr;' 

eiectora. body consists of -pj^r'tg, 


OajlINET SlINISTERS 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai Patel. 

Maolana Ahol Kalam Azad. 

John Matthai. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, 
him Jagjivan Ham. 

Shn Rafl Ahmad Kidwai. 
hhnmati Amrit Kaor. 

Rt;.- rr “'‘“i' Ambedkar. 

RhJ" Vishnu Oadgil. 

Amn^a“r'“°'“‘'“ 

Baulatram. uis lonrlnn^ — air T 


nine laity. 

'CONTROVERSY 

The three month-old contra ' 

Madras Congress was b!" r?"'*'' 
to an end on Mrv a l Pracf/ca]/i 

as8or.}o*». ; ‘'."fliasaa, 


••^OUlUQCi 

tendered 


se to p. 


TSABE ANB FINANCE 


^t.w riNANOB MINISTER 
Tkfi sppomtraont ot S,r Okmlaman Deeh 
as E, Dance Min.alcr in sncceasion to 
Dr John Maltbai ha« been well received 
Bnemesa circles in Beimbai and the Slock 
ka-hange in pirticuUr bare espresBoa 
aaeisficlior tbu he „„„ld not try with 
„ O' Icilow o polioi 

n c ‘%onld •in ^ no nv-ostor into despair 
bln a an cbtj say has clear cot 
'■»re on qnc „( erebaose 

E er ing ba aneas nod cootroU witb which 
oirocs In be CiU and Stock ErehnoBO 
.1 The senetal feeling 

sale 'hand ore 

Cambridge edooaled tl rear old Sir 
Chintam.o IS noire, ealli accepted as ooe 
of the topmost experts ,o fl„,„ce the 
oan.rr D, was known to hare gLur 
-presseo Sir Otto Niemerer durmg h w 
oodo.rr into the allocslioo ot the locome lax 
divisible pool lo Iflss 
As the first Indian Qnvernor of the 
e..rreB,nk of ,„di, he lotrodnced nnle' 
rone reforms ,o the Hanks working r.nd 
the need tor a bodr of expert, he der„„p°d 
the present Department of Research .„d 
Statistics and also initiated the pract.ca nr 
K'v.tig a foil picture of the coootr, s el 'T 
at the Reserve Dank . .nnnal meetings 

INDUS TRADE IMTn DOLLAR A„, . 

Indian High Comn.i.,i„„er SL ^ 

Meoon speak, „g „ , y»hna 

CirminRhara Chamber of r. ^ 
eoonect.on Tvith the ntituh . ® 

-aid that India no. ha 1 a t 

of trade with , he dollar area and added’"”! 
think w, shall eonllnoelo have It ' 

Pointing ont that despue .n „ 

- sterling Area was .h,"'Lr 'sIT:!!*, 


nod the stroDgest fiscal group m the world 
he declared that while our bonnden duly is 
In raise the standard of life of our people we 
have soffloient wisdom to realise that we 
caonot live improvidentlj We have, there 
fore performed m the last three years onr 
aaty to the Sterling Area ’ 

Britain and India were both members 
of the Sterling Area and the ability to 
bridge the dollar gap and the balance ot 
paymaots was equally India 8 problem in 
relation to it, capacity 

have kept faith with yon on the 
prob em of devalnation withoot asking any 

Lev.'?' “’“t 1°"' 

of tb’” interests 

be smd"°“°“'° • 

Board said Rpii^ British Dollar Biporta 

sited th”'\ew 

detaloatioD dollar gap created bj 

Mr N savings 

Wotke Mine, aod Po*"'^'"” “'“‘slse f"' 

that If enough eavin^ POOP’e 

Ihrongh their vornnf..^* 

®eot would have f the Govern 

“9 daring the wn° ®°“>PoIsioD jost 

conscription when resorted to 

volnoteer to lom recrnita did not 1 

Oadgil^ forces 

National Savings Apnn.fu '°®ognratiDg the 
Exhibition at Sangh Indnstris! 

'“vioge niovement^was a national 

acainst poverty ''“"f '■> tho fight 

commodities and ,||„ “°'‘"8es of essential 
■"""f had laonSr^' ^t'ch the Govern 
Ranging the econom.n object of 

Bo made ,t clear thoTth“?i°“‘"''“ 
at tedecog the prMen? ''"'•O'nmont aimed 

ooe day. 
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, women’s page 


EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Rritain has informed the International 
Laboor Office that the present eirenm- 
etances made it impossible to apply no 
international convention, designed to 
goaranteo eqnal pay for men and women 
for work of eqnal valne. 

The British Government was repining 
to a qnestionnaire sent oat by the Inter 
national Labonr Organisation, in which 
the Organisation had asked the Govern- 
racnts of the GO member States to make 
known their views on the question oi 
eqoal pay for women, which is to be 
diSGDSsed at the forthcoming I.LO 
General Conference in Jane. 

Eleven coantrles. Anstria, Belginm 
Chile, Onba, Czechoslovakia, France, Israel. 
Mexico, Philippines. Poland and Tnrkoy 
have informed the I.L.O, that they would 
SQpport the adoption of sooh a 
convention. 

Nine other Governments, Argentina. 
Canada, India, Lnxemboarg, Netherlands 
Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland and Syria, 
have expressed themselves in favour ot 
adopting a less binding recommendation. 

A PRINCESS’ DOWRY 
Portyseven favourite maid servants 
who accompany the bride according 
to Marwari cnstom formed part of 
3ov7ty given by the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur on the occasion of the marriage 
of hiB sister Princess Rajendca Kunwar 
Dai to the Yavraj of Baroda. 

Other items in the dowry were an 
elephant, 17 horses, five motor cars, an 
•ce factory, armonry, hnge silver bath 
toha and jewellery, all worth some 15 
*“'^8 ot rupees. 

The Maharaja’s mother showered 
p 1D*000 in cash when the groona 
^ •Shted at the main fort entrance. The 
Rrooin’s arrival was heralded by s. Sl-gun 
WQte. 


ABOLITION OP DOWRY 
The Bihar Dowry Restraint Bill, a 
Don-officiai one, which was moved by 
Srimati Sundari Devi (Congress), seeks 
to provide for restraining the taking or 
giving of dowry in marriages in the State 
of Bibnr and was adopted by the Bihar 
Assembly, 

One provision of the Bill, ns amended 
by the select Committee, laid down that 
the Act would apply in the first instance 
to Hindns, Jains, and Sikhs, but that 
‘ the State Government may by notifica- 
tion, direot that it will apply to members 
of any other community.’ 

The penal provision of the Bill lays 
down that any person who takes dowry 
will, on conviction, be pnoisbable with 
simple imprisoDment wbiob may eistend 
to six months, or with fine, which 
may extend to the amonnt or valne 
of the dowry taken, or with both. ^ 
Any person, who gives dowry or abets 
the taking or giving of dowry, will, on con- 
viction, be punisbable with simple 
imprisonment which may extend to one 
month, or with fine, which may extend 
to Rs. 1,000 or both. “ 

The offence of taking, giving or abetting 
the taking or giving of dowry have been 
made uon>cognisable under the Bill. 


AMRIT KAUR 

Rajkumari Amrit Kanr, Union Minister 
of Health, has been nnanimonsly elart/a,,? ' 
President of the World Health Organisa- 
tion for the coming year. 


■Mrs. Hannah Sen, (tndia) was eliM 
ono ot .the two ..ne-nhairmen of tb, VS 
Womens Statos Commission 
man of tho commission is M,, 

UraaoetB- of V. iMM do 

elected. 
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PENSION INSDEAKOE P r SCIIEUE 
IhB combmea Pens.,,,! p„>„ae„t 
Pods cnm Scheme fee enpenor 

Goveremeet eercapte m hen et the cslm. 
Pen., on Syelem, ha, been .ntrodnced by 
the Madras Government w,lh ettect from 
April 1, 19o0 Government wrvanls vho 
tave put in 10 eear. o, permanent service 
and aboie will eontiroe under Ibe eristinB 
en.i„„ „s,em The new sobeme bo 
oompnlserp for all new entrant, 

Thosa'ient leatnre. oltbe new sebemeare 
- en.ion tor person, coming nnder the new 
eobeioo WI 1 he one half of the preeent scale 
as aelined°”'*i arerage emolomcnte 

Eeeo I i” Civil Service 

EeBolation,) and the redaction in pension 
(as eempared with the eristing erj') 

‘0 rco;t:ii:o^y?;7rrrrr;‘p':: 

rroTident Fond 
Goternment eervants ander 

r::rr7=' 

Rs OO-Fs 1 000 . thoBO on ^ ^ ®*ceeatDB 

»na itbovo. bat not 1 9 ® 

R. = 000, Those drawiog'n, Po"Vf~ 

bat not exceeding Fs S’-n t> abor© 

drawing R, 2,0 aed ant p ‘’“‘>■*•'0,0 
Oaestion o , lalf »<>00 

;ehemoon,omoivbatoim,i “ '“'‘ahio 


A CODE FOB JODHNAEISTS 
The United Nations Sab Commission on 
Freedom of Information and tho Press 
meeting at Montendeo has approved a 
our point cods of professional ethics for 
joornahsts 

It condemns the tak.ng of pnbh 

•on of false nows, defamation and the 
pn icatJon of news about the private lives 
•n iridoals which may prejodice their 

P ation except when the pnblio interest 
demands *' 

r|. ® the code itself is as follows 

nnHmg obtaining tram 

eode«\our uj slni.r! ^'"“’entmg oo news mmt 

public IS accurate ”/.«**“* “T® 
ob)eciive Doubtriil _ '“'"“POuding to facts and 
not be twisted m verified and must 

fact be omitted ^ niust any fuadamsatsi 


J'Dowo to^be flf^ "*'*®*' published which ii 
•u >‘8 pubiieatioQ* “"y ^ 

iionar^condufi^'^*!?*' •uterest most not alter profw 
publishioc or sunr.pai.1* *®fbidden to eubora by 
one of the which constitutes 

»l C.lemnp, ,,|,T o'lni'b 

u«cu8atioi« end nt«^ • °9f8’uation, unfounded 
(cl WK. P'®8iari9tri are also grave crimes 
inaccurate u inforraation proves to be 

at once “9 rectified valuntarily and 


(<f) Rumours nnH .. 

on preaented and . . "''confirmed news must 
(31 (n\ V “"e*' 


(3) j, created as aueh 
transmitting droLf.?'’®"'* ^''trusted with obtaining 
must 90 an as m ‘ ® commenting on new 
the 'ntegrity and P"blic confidence anc 

m»Mt ao act that hi ^ >ty of his profession one 
not bp OTploitod for bad capacity maj 

mformatioo en*d “eSmraenti, "^Poos'bihty for all 

(c) He ^ are published 

mdii^ual^ and reputation of every 

their private hva, newa relating 


^ be conaidDr^j — •'=rnnient O.,.,.,- 

ejtpenenco hits bop^“® conrao after 
'^«l‘>hgofthenewscwt" ,n 


W) He Will r^v,. 
w Bourcea ororirv?’® gmateat diaerotio 

re.pect^eS""'’^® ^'roression^l’"* Sre^r 


the 


and 


with **™ut a TOiintry ""''"Btod with obtainic 
1 Vno»w’ ""?* “ "• ‘ 


‘oh "9063^^* Ic°n„ o,®"’* must 90 act ai 



VOICE OF TIE WmLWS FIESS 

Select Opinions on the Golden Jubilee Number 


The Arehbiihop oj Madras »n a letler to Vr 
Jinnian ^alcssn Lot me congratulate >o«i for 
ths very nice Jubilee Number which 13 certaioty 
most iQterescing 

Editor, Frcbuddla Bharata tn a letter to Mr 
uontort Nateaan Our hearty congratulatioD4 
your signal achievement in bringing out an 
excellent Special Number 

E Srt Pralasa, Ooiernor of Assam The 
volume IS a turoptuoua production and moat 
mt^estmg 1 congratulate the Iditor and hu 
staff in their enterprise 

Lady Colleen Nye it is a splendid pubh 

canon and I found much to interest roe m it 

PraJudJAa Bharata “The * Indian Review ’ foun 
® A Natesar. has successfully 
completed fifty years of useful service to the 
puoiic, and A his bumper number amply com 
memorates this glorious event The learned 
anrt^! Tears a survey of political 

Md social progress which the review has tried to 
eovsr, month by month. 

1 The Number offers an impressive 
get of artioles of topical and general interest 

of wh,ch”/if = ’* achievement 

A Review can be justly proud 

A de luxe Golden Jubilee Number ^ 

.«• ^ ‘°*® ‘he contents of this 

Indian pubho 

th? wniributota eminence are 

ha^e’^ennS^* t>.« of distmguished writers 

cubiects of ^ j Number with articles on 
■ejects of varied interest 

hnowa”(md P^ked with articles by well 

° and distinguished writers 

o«t*thia*MP«ii^^°^® v° responsible for bringing 

ach.," i P™“‘i ot . b.i 

P'ofmrfy illostiat.d th. 
uDiiae Number is a sumptuous volume 

*d led by N t* number under 

8 et -op by hn f-i^ coot'nnos the tradition 

COnS'ljfthlS«?rno*‘‘'^® “P ®3 *ho 

>3 sumptuoua number is a regular feast • 


— — excellent 

NATESAN & CO PHEHSHEBS 


Th* Svulh JnJtan JoumaUst The brightly 
produced sjeLal Golden Jubilee number is fully 
worthy of tto happy occason 
Sunday Observer The Golden Jubilee Number 
u a concrete example of unique succe-s 
People s Ilea'lh It h marvellous J ow the 
journal Ins grown to its pr'sent state— one of 
npo respectability A precious addition to 
one a bookshelf 

The Htndusihan Standard is packed 

with articles written by well known and distinguished 
writars Every article is interesting Common 
readers will get many things from this voluminous 
issue 

GoIdcn Jubilee Number of 
the INDIAN RE\ im of Modras is a fine looking 
volume several reproductions of good p ctiirea 
a'-o facsimiles of historical 
interest— these are a grand collection indeed 

The New CUi en It was a treat to eo 
^through the columns of the Golden Jubilee number 
of the Indian Renew Tnsre 13 a great naucitv 
of good roaenzines monthlies or weeklies and the 
^dian I etieic is one of the few 
The lUuslrated ueeUy of India »h, 

hst of the earlier contributors is a list of the 
Idd ‘heir recollection 

add to the interest of a bomoer issue 

“ poblishing aa uall „ 

Su "f°°pub 5 tioi?°whIeh 

pr,r rrTef.:r“rv„f” 

magaan, ead books g.io th.o. usofol knowLo! 

about the country, her SDintiml yOdge 

produced publicatioo and 10 ,. » * *■* * well 

-v'S VlhaoX 

The excellent get uo and n*. a 1 t^oviews 
^ iho 

fiiTO of Publ Bhera and printers of ^lad ^ fsblou, 
Oalaat, g„" “ ®l«<iraa 

profusely illoslraled and beautiruIkJ'o'r » 

proJaus raos,Jd,s“”f“'"fj„“ S”** number of 


QEOBGC Ii 
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Assiirafice Co., Ltd., 


transacts 
all types of 
Life Insurance 
business 


Head Office : 

“United India Life Bui 

Esplanade, 

Madras. 
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SWEETS 

FOR 

QUALITY 

AND 

FLAVOUR 

MANUFACTURED BY 

The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd. 

MANAGING AGENTS 

PARRY S? CO., LTD., 


MADRAS. 
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expert opinion says 

Otter eauaalrrood ml sajs 
n Trotter Forest Ee 
s«rob iDstitote Debra Dm. 
'8 really a mjataro of oils 
tboogb pass.DB tbo mini 
“““ Blnnaara of eanlalol eon 
taat reamrca bj the Brit.sb 
Pbariwopoeia (1038) aoes not 

possess all tbe qual.t.e, of tree 
eindalwood oi] 
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TELEPHONE TABLE 







Made out of ROSEWOOD and fitted with five 
- Foolscap size sliding Trays which are accessible 
from both sides. The Top is of standard office-desk - 
height and has space enough for Telephone and 
Directory. A very useful desk-side companion. 


Rs. 36. 


CL 


MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS. 
WEST MASi ST.. MADURA. 
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THOUGHT 

An iDtcHigent man's week!} 

n»gb grade tboagbt provoking informative articles with backgroond 
of political bitaatioa economic and basioesS aifairs literature 
art and cinema 

rdit 07 ial Board — Martin Roasell S H Vatsjnjana Ram Singh (Editor) 
Fmiriptit policicmne men of letters among Us regular contiibiUors 

On tbo completion of tbe fiistjear of Us existence, the manage 
ment have iileanurL in anronncing tbe {ol!ov.iog redoction m 
snbecriplion rates — Anuna! Rs 12 — G months Rs C 8 

Special conces^'ion to student^) educational institations and 
teachers — Anniiil R-j 10— G nionih® Rs ^8 

REST MEDIUM TOR ADt I llTlSf MLNTS— RATES ON 
APPLlLvriON 

Apply /o» specimen copi/ to — 

R. L. CHADHA, 

VTa ayer, 

'ij FAlZ BAEAR 
DELHI 


PRABDDDAH BHARATA 

fStartod hs SWAMl \ IVEKANANDA m 160G) 

Tha rwralrr rnglwh m nil K con Ivjctc I by Uio Monkn of tbo Raroabnshnft Order devoted 
lo univeM*! rctgion compirativo pi lo^opliy an I lvccp>j ita readers lo touch ’with tho 
cultural tldo of ladinn national 1 fu l>otb sne ont and molern * 

C5th jear begins from January 1050 


RADI'iDRAVATn TA^OORF ‘ aclmiro its writings as contributions to pure Indian 

SIRS RADHAKRISIINAN *1 ha>e been a regilar reader of Frabuddha Uharata and 

can say tl at its sanity iq dealms tcuIi r*it it i ana 

tbs iplino hna been its moat impressive characletLlIcs ’ 

COUNT UrRMANNM\SFRUNO “I .h,rfi PrabMa „ „„„ , 

intercstinR and important magazmes that ono e»« tlie most 

any country "^a to day jn 

Annual Subscription . Inland Rs 5, Burma R$. 6 . 

Foreign Msh., O. S <1 Dollars. ’ 

For „ i«r.yIiK ;„l »/ pitto,,. , 

A D A I 'e A A .S II It A lU A 

I ITODUCITIOV Dn-T ) 

'■ '’''’’"3'=" Lere CALCUTTA 13 
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the weekly news magazine 

Significant News For Busy men and Women. 
Ask your news Agent 
or 

Direct from 

FOCUS 

purushotham bldgs., 

Mount Road, 

madras. 

st'DScniPTioy bates 

Annual Rs, 12. 6 Months Rs. <5. 

3 Months Rs. 3. Single Copy As. 4. 


These are some of the articles which appeared last year In 

THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 

mt*t u thfl Umvemiy Ptw t— C E Onmngtoo. 

FmTttttott of rwojtib G«>crom«at Atch*v«— V. 8 Suri 

Writer* A Struggle for Freodoro— A. C Bhalia 
Confiderstione on • Tutlic tibrane* Act— H L llaneoa. 

Education for Librananship— P. K 4- Other* 

AnTtATC*!*! tJniser*ilv L\br»T7— K Keg*T*]» R&o 

Techoicsl Library— Ur, A L Sinhs 

Ceotml Board oi Irneation Library— Cyao Chand 

>e«d oC A Special Lihraiic* A*soc«atwn— R N, Raogachar. 

Uenares Riodti Uriirerwiy Librarf — D Subrahmana} am 

Some outManding MantwcripU Acquired bj* the Punjab Got t. Record OOlce— V. S. Suri. 
A Job for Slicroftlco— Australia'* National ttecorda— Normau Bartlett. 

Itegional Literature 8eiv"» the Bebool &. Communitv— Mation Deldon CooV. 


TllR INDIAN LtORAIllAN ia tlie most forward looking, widely read and quoted 
library quarterly. Cecb Number coutaui* helpful aTlicle*. new* about the 
publishing bouse* and their puUieatioas. book aolection guide, literary nolw, 
reviews, current reference books, latest book recomraendatioas, aigoificaat editorial 
eotoioents, library world oews, tune eating pW« and devices of epecial Interest to 
School, College, University, rnbtie, MutMcipal, Special aud GoTernmeat hbranW 
and Fubhcity blals. 


YOU ARE CORDIAIXY IKVITED TO SUnSCRiDB 
PuWis/ic<f— Jitne, Sepfcwfier, Occcmtrj* Mmch 
Annual Subscription. Rs. Foreign— Us. or 3.50 Dollars. 

THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN. 

Talbot House, The Mall, Simla (India). 
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SMDJA’S SECOND LARGEST JNDUSTRY 


jNOtAM sugar iNDUSTRr IS rne SfCOND lARGfsr rw Th£ countrv irs importancp 

IN rut NAflONAC ECONOMY N££0 haROLT BE EMPHASISEO IF THE FOLLOWING FACTS 

*RE BEMErtatftSO - 

• fT STOf’^O THf ORAN Of ABOUT R« U CftORIS P£« ANNUM WITH THE 
PRACTICAL CESSATION OP SUGAR IMPORTS. 

« »T SUPPORTS HO «SS than » KIU»ON AGRICULTURISTS WHOSE INTERESTS 
ARE iNOlSSOlUBLY LINKED UP WITH THE fUTURE OF INDUSTRY 

• PROVIDES A CHANNEL FOR INVESTMENT TO INDIGENOUS CAP/TaI ESTIMATED 
AT Rt. JS CRORES 

• GIVES EMPLOYMENT FOR MO- USS THAN 3S00 UNIVERSITY MEN AND | SiJOOO 
LABOUR. SWLLEO AND UNSWUEa 


AREA UNDER CAN£ t >/♦ of **• erto or 

<WW9(4) ff tho world ivfor^tont erto 

AND rer how low aub th£je srAnsncs i 


VortWN 

Peru 

AuitrjfU 

lava 

iapan 

INDIA 


Yi(N par 
la (era 
VWS * 

_ 4li4 UK 

^ 3l-)4 Awtrana 

^ S629 Java 

. 7911 Japan 

. 1470 IMDIA 


ftr cap u (Of jrnrt i 
in Ibi 


^ IWS 
93 8 
1140 
^ ICO 
.. 3S0 


AU EfFOMS SHOUIO TEfESEFORE BE MADE TO INTENSET THE EWETING ACREAGE EOR 
CUinVAIION AFJO INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OP SUGAR TO ASSURE THE NECESSppt 
CALORIC INTA&E FOR EVERtONE. (LtSSART 


IIUU Su^x Jdtduitx^ da it ^ 



tMOusrniEs 


^IN THE INTEREST OF INOIAN (NnuSTUlES 



v„l ,„gh f.„,,g„„d 

I, h„ m.rnmlon, S™„ .l?l T ‘''“J". 1 )u,I„p„, rooov.ry from fat J 

MOhSTi lfrvrcU'''T R. 47 5 P'™P“"7 Pfc'Ra 13-10 

r U .o, fr,o„.,. mor. tr.oodty R. .5.0 

i”si ,T Ip:, ' "Sh. 'rr'of 
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NEW CITIZEN 

premier ensush weekly published 

FROM BOMBA.Y 

"7lZZ"ZZTt/c -‘-.es 

'--e, spoffs, 5c.::c:”jd“';;::r£':r'' 

Write for a specimen copy today enclosing 
as stamps. *” 


S« 6 reiip(,o„ Hate, 

n and Rs, 4 . annum 
Foreign Sh. 12 ,- p„ annum 


Best Mcamm for Pubhoily, 
Adeerlisemont rates on 
application 


“I'P'O 'o 

the new citizen. 




_ 

P O S I T I O N s wB* A .s.* PX ► S 
AttM% WAVY, AIR FORCE 

c CampeldMons '' 


7^ 


N IMQlAS^j 


£ 5 iM 

Vat. 




you TOO CAN 
SUCCEED IN LIFE 

bead 

Monthly 

Careers & Courses 

Subscription :— 

Unnual: Rs. 9 . 

Sir months : Rs. 5 . 
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THE PEOPLE 

(INDIA'S NATIONAL WECKLY REVIEW) 

Published every SUNDAY 

A progressive Journal 
for 

Every educated Adult 
containing • critical and analytical notes on 

CURRENT AFFAIRS, BOOKS, ARTS, ENTERTAINMENTS & SPORTS 
EDITOR -FEROZ CHAiND 

Yearly subscription Rs. 21. Half-Yearly subscription Rs. II. 

Single Copy Annas Eight 

POST BOX 71-A 

760, Madarsa Road, Kashmere Gate, DELHI. 


THE LITElAllY EEVIEW 

(The only monthly in India devoted eiclnsively to the cause of 
finod reading and writing) 

IT CONTAIhS 

'Voters rnTpro"8e'orrau“pver°Sa >» 

“-a .n^aS!'“n™‘',;;', Toamt'“LaonunBeo‘’' - English 

Toithcomingboo^e™ 'News and Notes", "About Pabhsbora ", 

Booheetior, 

subscription ilATHR 


Nearly 
single Copy 

'62. Modi street 


India 

RSa 5 0 U 
I. 0 8 0 


Foreign 

Ks 7 8 0 
„ 0 12 0 

fort, BOMBAY.- 
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Are you A Subscriber oF 

imik ®I€EST ? I 

INDIA DIGEST v?\!l bnoR to jou m ' 
Qterj issue a collection of articlca from 
Ind.a 8 leading magazines and newspapers 
and will keep jon up to date lu Indian 
thought and Indian alfairs INDIA 
DIGEST will btiDg to you India a 
best reading 

riiN 10D AFFORD TO Mieh Tills lODRNAL’ 
Whj no! place i/aiir orhr TODAY 

I Year : Rs. 4 8. 2 Years - Rs. 8 8. 

or 10 Shillings. or 18 Shillings. 

Also oihei inteiesting maga tnes 


Inland Doreign 
Ba As 1 S 


kstrologiCAl Magazine 

12 
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31itz 
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21 
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6 

'arrest 
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12 
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'atavan 
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'oium 

M 

20 
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18 

odian Itaview 
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0 

lo 

ndustry 

fit 
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12 

larg 

Q 

16 

0 
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10 

lodern Review 

M 

12 

8 

1 

10 

banker's Weekly W 

25 

0 

2 

5 

^Qited Asm 

B1 fil 

10 

0 

1 

0 

end joor order, for 

new 

ns 

well 

OB 


newaU with proper remittance foi 
ly of the abore as well as other 
agftzmes* (at publishers’ ratcp) 

EXCELSIOR SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 
0, Cantonment 
ftHMEDABAD-3 INDIA 

authorised subscrip non agents 
TO AU MAGAZINES— INDIAN AND 
FOREIGN 


Latest favourite 

Sankha & Padma Brand 
Genjees 


Gotd«n Popy Shirt 
Sntnmer Lily 
Grey Skirt 
Kulti Sbirt 
Colour Shirt 
Super Fine 
Hinani 
SandOw 

Summer Breeze 
Lady Ve«t 
Fancy Knit 


D.H. BOSE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

Factory>36‘IA, Sarker Lane, Calcutta 

Phooe-^B. B 6056 



LEXIIS! 


The Tiif/tous 

Snahe-Bite Cure 

*1»D uied rery luccessfolly in all 
cases of choleTa 


A6k foi Fiee DoolUt 

P- banerji, 

MIHIiWM E.I b. 

P«lin»cn!atnca 

‘Me..r. S.rma Brother*, 
P O Ahbarabsd. Madcat 


VahefieJd Hou.e, BalUrd E.fte Bombay, 
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To Cover Behar 

BEHAR HERALD 

76th year of continuous publication 
Editor: M. C. SAMADDAR 
PATNA-3 


ASIATIC DIGEST 

PRESENTS 

ASIA TO ASIA AND THE WORLD 
OUR MOTTO - "ASIA IN A NUT-SHELL" 

Edited by DR. RftFIQ ZftKARIA. 

It gives month after month the choicest articles properly 
extracted and condensed from newspapers and joarnals 
tbroogbout Asia and also articles pertaining to Asian affairs 
appearing in the Foreign Press — British, American or Euasian. 

The " Times of India ” m an editorial note said of the 
’Asiatic Digest” “This excellent Digest which .’^stressing 
political and cnltnral matters affecting Asia has also 
articles of particular relevance to India” 

Price Local As. 8 Porcign 1 sh. per copy 
Local Rs. 5. Porcign 12 she yearly sobscription. 

Head Oj^tee * 

ASIATIC DIGEST, 

TAJ building. HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY. 

London Eep/ eseniaitte BAPTIST SMITH. EsQ , 

A VERNON KEITH, 

NiPIDR House, 124/7, HIGH HOMOBN, LONDON W 0 1, I 



MEW ARRIVALS 


KAII AS MANASaROVAR 

Pfnna\anan<!a. tho grMtesl Indian 
Royal 8vo. 

‘‘l^'stral'ona on iine Art Paper, 17 

Al M'luA. 

RAMOLtS IN VTDANTA 

K«J«m Ijtr Tl„ v.ntly of pabulum 

fna "SLzf'borr-b; Ti'o-'oSr.Erjb"; 

uMrm?™ a T'"'" ‘'v iouim..*';; 

SSiZ 0^5 1°‘7 “' “’“■l»bou, not a few 

a iieacics Will be di»cQ\ered Which are exnowitely 
'loS^froTV '™'"' •'“•’““•tra^ 
up B?Ti 3 '"“’" P'S” Eacellaut ga, 

UVtS OF THE SAINTS 

>>“>1 '"“la th. 

™ ™"I^Ss'’in”I I?oYs 

By Pattabhi Sitaramayyo Porewonl k 
R ajendra Prasad 1000 Paoes Raa. 

of tfaa fi«fc autWo boSr*'^ 

■tea F.lh bran.ba. .pLdmg ,b“'f' ' 

aspanse of the country The reader i!it » 
hire a faithful record of 801^0^ Thl 

oa the 7 o^ 

s a'JbTt^Lir uTr^gr. "r <■' •»'■ 

which It should be the duty^f etVX“* r 
to increase and preserve 'fha - todian 

accomplished is great and need* ^ 

toil, endless sacrifice and palient 

tion Ka 40 Per set “'"‘‘"‘■hing doterinioe- 

TOWARDS STRUGGLE 

Prakash Narayan tditM k ar 
lleherally ior jho first tinifl Yusuf 

selection from the writincs of 
brought together ih this volume^ ” 
Ills stirring manifestoes 


(o)- 


OANDHIAN PLAN 

cL,S.,.l''L /S™' l^ucond E,l,l,o„) s., 

uandliijl in his foreword to the J>ook ‘Th 
Cha!khl"l>'’ comparative study of th 

must £ ^ be 

^ the ^ °P Molence »,e. the exploitaliot 
tho trea^«o countries I Vommead 

srud-^ VfLi'® attention of every 

tS county deplorable conditions^ 

THE MO\ 1 X 0 FINGER 

n" “‘S fahL"^ by prof V. 

l.nilr IhL. t*’" 'The Moving 

lifcrurv writers interests of Indian 

critic* aptSh S 

the uholo >•<> ! f-ngbsh literature and, on 
b uion to Lnoluh^rf' amount of contn ' 

.ua 10 .o.ite?,r,u g/u/mr''''''” P*"'™'"; 

I IKTAATIC CASES 

im« "ablo^'niiste^dinff*”** reading some of th#*^ 
«®rbert it occurrid « ^ ^• 

was no material .rfihfr^j whether there , 

•b.U. couU „d'° ffOCAX™- 

Strancb . BJEoUar handling 

fsecimuing and of material that wu 

*htcDe and ecceatTi?!.^'®’ e 
bligants would alsi! ” ^ ^*“oh, Bar and, 

g^ur. Of Law i?e t? ^faU^l 

POST.WAR EDUCATION 

pubhcHiion of *lhis'^^* ^ ^f^non " The 

«‘'StioguiHhed edu 4 t 7 o^r,TC°*i“™ t““y 

*erve to cdueaio mrf conlnbutod. wiU 

fealurw t, ®"“. 1’“*''"’ “P‘o.on on its 
P^’ium lies ,n »ti '*‘«® of such a Sym ' 
critical analysis anri R provides a 

'''•wed from different n f'P'’*'*®* of the sehemo, 
wme of the coS„?°‘““ of v.ew, and. whilst 
tagonisis there are oth " frankly Us pro 

put forward their 111 . have forcef^y, 

Rs ,8 tncir pou,t, of d«agreement 


Ills stirring manifestfv.. <.'r . for< 

Ireedora” issued from the ^'gbters of < 8 

the heydays of ‘ Quit India^^fiT u** *’<H.ITIC5? avrv 

writings on Socialism and hii By sS.d^? ^ 

of Jndwa politic*®^” j “PP^oach to the 

“• •’» -p-ou LZ%zX .-bVIu'S' 


writings on Socialist, and 0!“ ^‘®beJI,on, faii 
®r •'ie «9 to the «PPbcBbil,ty 

of India lus exposition of . h " 
t u *be Congtesa ^^°Sr»mme 




NEW ARRIVALS 


CUITURE C0NTLICT3 

^ Kodaoda Rao Why do wo havo dooibcts 
otoultuieBT Can anything be dona to avoid 
dwn * Id hia eearch for the cause and cure 
of such coDflictB, 3Ir Rao finds that the 
«ro duo to current concepts of cultures 
watch have been accepted almost as axioms 
Hii examination of such concepts discloses that 
they are unscientific and invalid He ofTcra a 
Mw theory of culture, which is truer and more 
scientific in itself and which, besides avoids 
conflicts of cultures His thesis, is therefore, no 
oaiy of academic interest but also of ereat 
practical significance Ra 3 0 
WOMA'l AND SOCIETY 

hy N A Sarma (With an Introduction by 

Karnaladevi Chattopadhyaya) The book trac's 

general life of Woman from the earliest to 
posing tho various factors tlat 
Til., , ."’olated agd impeded their progreis 
nt spproaeh to and scientific aniljss 

t ®. •iibjMt IS of considerable value wni I 

U^fi . , . " and more ofeii 

I ghtlj treated Rs 4 0 ^ 

philosophy (In 2 Vols) 
t ? Hadhakrishnan Comprehcnfiive an I 
'L adequate account of 

no. ‘ppeared ,n LoglKh ■■H 

'“^^*'*'^0 Vol I deals with comprehensive 
Universe Vol 11 treats about 
Man ***l^°*eg^®* and tho spicitual otolution 

PAUTITIOK OF INDIA 
° « Ainb«dk.r Ks 16 12 

Tnr?f OI" CUESIIOIL INDUS 

Iniv.M?.*^ Madan Meets a long felt want ly 
wiloiir aV^' Engineers technicians 

jet busincastnen fora clear, concise 

w - survey of Indian industries 

g'TiaiF *^*1 chemical industries in particular 
I * 1.6 and authoritativo uptodato 

* *wstics Rs 20 0 
PROPILKS 

^ ^•‘•^staclialam In thU book, the author 
ofbnii!* pictures of rvell known porsonalities 
J u * ‘*'® r*Soro Gandhi Nel r i Aurob ndo 
‘?n«martl bubhaa Bobo Kamana Mnhar«h» 

V o ®^d Bezant Sarojmi J»aida 

j_"'*°culakahmi, Lnhtha Fadmioi and others 

’*■ FABDF, \ERSF AND STORA 

elevsi! and modern— weird birarre, 

,1,_ *”8 humorous ond senous — illustrating 

Jewdn of Indian life tho foibles and 

,{,v, '** ®f rulers Court tntnguere tho homd 
caste and tales on many other 
porenoial interest Rs 4 8 
B* w JUDAS? 

reeW ° ^°S This i# an effoctivo ond crushing 

tthi! propagandists hko Bessrley Nicliols 

U,„? "®fend ng Mother India against inspired and 

T«l? attacks tho author makes a 

Ikl T . *<hlition to the real understanding of 
...^^dian problem Rs T 14 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN INDIA 
By Manohar R IdgunjiRs 12 8 0 
WHO WERE THE SHUDRAS » 
py H R Ambedkar How tho Shudras came to 
bo tho fourth Varna in Indo Aryan Society is 
dealt with Rs 12 8 
THE lACTORIES ACT 1048 
ByPrabhudas BalubhaiPatwari Rs 10 0 
SONO OF INDIA 

By Frank Clue A faithful and uniarmshed 
Jifo by a foreign traveller 

A SECULAR STATE FOR INDIA 
By Lanka Sundaram Rs 3 
IVHITHER INDIA? 

By Iqbal Singh and Raja Rao This u an autliori 
tative attempt to give an account of various ideo 
logical trends operative m India at points of their 
vast crystallised articulation Rs C 8 
LIBRARY DFVELOPMFNT PLAN 
By S R Ranganathan Rs 3 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
By Prof S A Sherelekar Rs 4 
ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR INDIA 
By Mrituojoy Banerjeo Rs 2 
LABOUR IN SOUTH F4ST ASIA 
A SympoBiura Editeii by P 1> PjHai Rs 8 8 
SOCIALISM OR MLLAOISM? 

By llhartan Rumarappa With a foreword by 
llalmtma Gandhi its 6 ^ 

EMINFNT INDIANS 
By D 6 Dhanapala Rs 7 4 
INDIAN CAVALCADF 

By Bhabani Bhattacharyo. The author weavea 
n rich human tapestry out of the varied hfe 
lS‘*Rs° C Subcontinent of 

INDIAN MUSIC 

An introduction By D P Mukerji Rs 5 
FOR rVFK INDIA 

By G Venknlachalara This is a doUghtfullv 
written art history of India Its 8 4 ^ 

CONTFMPORkKY INDIAN PAINTFRS 
By O Wnkalachalam Pcnpictures of some of tho 

foremost artists of India 8 4 ‘ 

DANCF IN INDIA 
By C \enkataol niam Ra 9 » 

GANDHISM 

An noalysis By P Spratt Rs 2 8 
TIH PRODUCTON CRISIS 
By P N Agarwftla Ha 5 

THI MCAPONLEbS \\ \URlOR 

jauidh.) By Sir.) Ilerbao, Th.D .r 

Editeil by Mrs Krishna Ilutheo Smfrh “J 

by John 11 lloyland Rs 6 8 Foreword 

TIIF ILUTF OF KRISHNA 

By P A KrishnMwaml ma How Stupal 
young woman and V.dyamVoT her u ““ 
b-oan,. ll>» not« »ncl ,i,ok of Sr, Kmhn, f 
lljrit n.it birth, „ dr.m,li„d .ki fulif K 
play weight Bs 2 8 uuiiy by 

ANANDALVHARI OP SRI SANKARA 
T»xt in Sanskrit Devanagari and Vn t u 
latiOR and commentary by^wami 


f, : — — — — “ z 
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NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
Price Ra 3 eacli 


Ram Mebtin Rojr 
Sir D E Waeha 


Lord Sinha 
S r W Wedilerbi.ri 


National biographies 

Pr CO Ra 3 each 

Indian Judgei Sketehea of 21 falooua lulgea 

POLITICS 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule Be 
Mahatma Gandhi • It is certainly my cood 
or une that this booklet is receiving wide attenfion 

or T. sjr "'“o* 


v : or -aitht and Unity of Relisiona 

Mi.d Kh“r rJ'oI..' 

Congrea* Praiidential Addreiaea (19111034 1 

Contammg full ten of Prea.deatial' 

Dm’e,""""'* “'"■“'I* 

INDIAN TALES 


The Guardianthip of India A Kf.s.i. v 
By n Javaothinatban Rupee One Trial 

Indian Tales ofFua Folly and Folklore R* e 
Select Talea from the Santkrit Dr>>«. •" 
Contents Sakuniola Malavikagnimitra UtUmm* 
chantra Nagananda and Jludrarakehaaa n 

Tko Id,o, . W.t, Bj. D, R.te.h Cho„i„'5‘'“ 
Gupta SI A D L As 8 ° Son 

Sakunt.la By Kamala Satth anadhan Aa a 
M.ltrey, By Pt Sitanath Tattvabhushan Aa a 
Kannapp.n or the H.nter of Kal.h.«i a I 

Play By Hanndranath Chattopadh>aja y 

Dr S RADHAKRISHNAN S WORKS 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 

Price Rupee* Two each 

v"s t 

V a brini\jMn baitri pc cii ® i "on 

UpJmh.'jf Vil't'*',. '■'O'” ‘«S 

oy iroi M Ij rijanna u a 

,■7 . T.x. 1„ D.,., 


Ranand rnLlish frarilaii!,!^* t* *" Devana 

fiaodhi »»■''» ‘reflation fo eword by Mahatma 


^•nJcara ■ rif < _ 

”«l Enptah “''•""B"' 


A H 3^''','^'°'' ’’“"•OSOPHY 

«' S— B, S K..,™u 




Tno.lkhoo li, Dt Anlk R *”“5“" “P"* Eojluh 


r.t _ '® Be>ant A» 8 

rpmpl.. Ck'u k°^ 1 

HA«n 88 .Ito'' rJ", •»'< Monuk. By laluk 


Ykrkr'G,r.7'if"k.'' ®' *8 R> 1 

anil Maibwa Rs 3 Sankara Ramanuji 


Tiroth)^ ^**'''* (Ramanand to Ram 

Chaiian 
of Bengal 


eal’^Vs “f the eainta 


Freedom and Culture He 18 
The Heart of Hmdurtan Re 1 8 


WORLD TEACHERS 
Re One each 


■ndianR ^f^NERAL 

ov» ijoiEr„s.'"itk"R^?‘"'5'><> isso 
;r„47* I" p\ nJiirrrc 


Re One each '^>°arajadasa S'*" C \ 

PncoRe rc« SrC P p‘ Huihnnavramy 


Ofi Kama S Hu 
M R Sampatkumaran _ _ 

Je.u.Chrut By Mr S K George 

srr'-KV.it"? tr”br^“'p 

Mr M R Sompatkumaran 2nd Edti *" "** 

Ar'V:?,!^'"'""" B,. p„, 

Buddha By D Dkamiapata 4th tj 

YSSfk.^'- ^-“•O 


^coRe*"^^i*^^"®‘'Qd SrC? ButhnaavraE 
Lea/ r P«*t«Paastra A.3 

Br.hmo 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Kannappan 

0 & 

Tho Hunter of KatehasU 
(A Ploy) 

St 

HABINDRANATH OHATTOPADHYAYA 
Price Kfl. 2. 


Handbook of Saiva Religion 

os 

BAIVA BlDDHANTA 
nr 

8 KATIRESU 
Neio and lievtsed Edition 
Price R8 2^. 


Guardianship of India 

(AMOCKTflAt) 

at 

R jayanthinathan 

VOBSWORD ST 

HARINDRANATH CflATTOPADHYAYA 

Otiardiaoehip oC India ** U a well draws 
cartoos. in the flaeet eense of the term It ebow* 
the author Is capable of a fioe grip over polities 
and tboir indueaoe at large on the varioae 
tectloos of the country . 

Rupee One, 


Golden Jubilee Number 

OF THE 

1900.1950 

A record of fifty years Oootaros contrlbatioDs 
from Faodit Kehru, C Ra)Ogopaiaebari, Dr Kaittaa 
l^atb Katju, Beery 8 L Folak, B Q I^r 
Uira Ben, Dr J H Coosioe, and several other 
d Btinguuhed seholare end eminent wntan 
BeautiToUy printed on art paper with otw 
ISO lUustralioQs 

SIZE D Or 8vo 

Price Rupees Three. 


Stories of Indian Godfl 

JEAN HERDBET 
As 6 eacb< 

8El OANE8HA 
TEN AVATABAB or VISHNO 
DEVARsm NARADA 


What the Wett Can laarn from thf Eatt. Bv 
tamo author As 6 


O A NATESAN & CO» POBU8HER8, UADRAB* 
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For yam ap loyeli hair' 


#1 


Long and JoTely hair beaotify yonr face 
KAUINIA OIL does it for yoo It growa haln 
makes them smooth aod lovely, stops falllog 
them and tnrns grey hair Into blaok Uso onoo 
and yon will use It for ever 


I YOU ARE WELCOME 

r* Before leaving home sprinkle some drops of 

OTTO DILBAHAR (Regd) 

on yoar olotbee sod yoo will be welcome by all OTTO 
DILBAHAB gives tefresbiog and delightlol perlome nnfl 
it has gained the title oI THE EINO OF PERFUMES 


ANOTHER 
DELIGHTFUL 
^HAIR OIL 


DILBAHAR OIL 


with Its delicioQB scent gives satisfaction to all It also 
5MOOTBEN8 yonr balr ond helps their growth Try once 


KAMINIA TOILET SOAPS (Regd) 


DILBAIIAR SOAP (R«ed ) 

Btioga » n«w ple&tuie to botbing 
Try thUBOpreme Toi]«t Soap to-day 
EAtUMA SAKBAL SOAP (Begd ) 

The Ideal Soap for ladiaa Climate 
Frotecta the most delicate ccnple 
zioa agalDst tbo troflcal climate 
It possessee a delicate debgbtful 
perfume of Sandal stood 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Comet with Proper 
SKIN CARE 

KAMINIA SNOW. (Regd.) 

TTie most eoientlSo preparation for the 
It takes oil pimples wrinkles end 
blem ahes on the face end keeps the complexion 
feir freeb end youthful. It turns the skin 
•oft wlvetly, bright In sppearsneo end ea 
white ea— SNOW It is delightfully perfuroed 


Bface vour ord«r «tfh 

ANGLO INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 

285. Jumma Maslld : ^ BOMBAY. 2. 

* IMraaniCb. 


Vol. 51. 


JULY 1950 


Ho. T. 


5 Fee; Gehiod the Iren Curtain 

« By Pnacipal 8 N Agac«al 

Sydney Conference and Spender Plan 

By Mr * Kailaah Cbaodra 

The Constitution of the Indian Republic 

By Pruhttp&l Bil Bim Sh&nn*. 

Georgs Gernard Shaw 

^ By Mr V Knahna Rao 

The Seed of light : (A room) 

., By Ml B L Cook 

From My tiolebooli 

By ** Bao ‘ 

Sinklang and Soviet-Chinose Agreement 

By Mt Adbtya Prasad Sen Gapts n a 


Elecforal System Best Suited fo India 

By Mr T S Rajagopalft lyongar 

East and V/est 

By Dr V Raghftvan, K A , ph n 

I The True Greatness of Karl Marx 

I By Mr Raymoad Fostgats 

I Turkish Elections 

By Mr R J Vaokatroavarao, tf A 

I President Truman and his Foreign Policy 

I Bv Sir M 8 SEioivaaan. « X 

I Prohibition Problems 

i Bjr Mr Fothaa Joaeph 

Topical Cartoons 
Readers’ Digest 
I Home and Foreign Affairs 

I By **Ad IndiOD JouTDaheb" 


• ASNBAL BBBN IRDIAN BS aix FORFIOK ISah 0 A NATESAN & CO , MADRAS 


failfeJffilfJEAVE FDR 




SIXTY-TWO YEARS/ 

A{« onnst wMhee nor iproad 

nirlea on a ind eloti buAt oa '!5i. 

And mara you wAat a cratfltlon ( 


N^gmznmyy 

v ^ -j w n ty / 



% 

SVi 


In ambit ent I 

b ' TAAMS SPmObETl 

^ 20 v SO ■ Hi, «a • a 100 V 

y . (ICOBO tnore utsder <rcctsnb.k 

\ j to«t CloOl rartele. Cbaddari A LOOMS 

.4 0 ^ao•» A M»e err Coode ■ '■'iJ- “ 


QtsoOae A M»e ery Coodt 


IsAlllSira 




ftafffi, Praises and Psalms 


; \ ' 


, SELECTIONS FROM 

OF THE OREAi ’^HH WRITINOS 

GREAT ACHARYAS AND OTHERS 


Translated By Dr v. RAGHAVAN 
foreword by 

mahatma GANDHI 


The celo t " * ** H I 

L,l 5 „t.™ 11 . 

«f peno'o. on l^'"*** Promd Ld PitL **'» hes been 

kept w “,e^ ®f Vni«»l anV tbe dHTenng need- 

preient t<i the **'‘* *’*®“ taken to development have beei 

Indeed ^ MprfM.en .'’f ^ 

®tt hae been Annr&d .? P®ee*ble in devotional poetry 
thie book repree^nlatire 




. ---..-.V ..... wwa, rrpree-DVBun 

a.»OLoQ.l_,o*rnilL'.''mr'M°''b,M '« &c. ,„h ,i,n„. 

Tb. jojou. .o.p of Ih. Yosi lni.irol!-,'°j 

tb. hUbtol ,»d ,1, j ot ovtr .U.ln.i '* ‘“"""S. propb.tn 

•b. p,l.op, pLoit, of ,h, bioJoiLj " •!■• .m..,. .„rih 'k' ° 

“• “• bop<» of .imol. “ “'"bins "oul n. well u 

** * J^ye of ordinary worship " 

«.b..n„0.nSb, „„ ,o b,. FOUEWORD 

Iblon’.l!,'^'” vn.n„.Ro.. 


Valmikl Ramayana 
The Mahabharata 
Srtmad Bhaj^avata 


raiFORl. WITH THE ABOYE 


P>.- „ “Pbl 

Ra. 2 it . 

-i- (Two each. 


Upanishads 

Tr«‘^r’‘. Work. 
TP” Upakhyanamala 


A NAT^ 

h 


’'"'■sn Poo, shilkop. 

An Poro.so 

■'3 . rDBLIBHERs 4 Ro 
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EXPORTERS OF ALL EDIBLE OIL & OIL SEEDS 
. AND’ OTHER INDIAN MERCHANDISE 

HIND MERCANTILE CORPORATION LIMITEO 

POST BOX HO. 1739 

380-9, Linghi Chetty Street, Madras., 

Cable: “HIMCOR;-' 


Branches at : 


2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta 

and 

Broker Bazaar, Guntm- 
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PREMIER 

LIFE & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 

Head Office Premier Insurance Buildings," 
MADRAS 1. 

THE LARGEST MOTOR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SOUTH INDIA 


All that is best in Motor Insurance 
is offered by the “ PREMIER ” 



® Maximum Benefits for Minimum Premiums 



® Easy Instalmen System 


Number 

® Rebates are varied and generous, such as 

Annual 


No Claim Bonus Fleet Rebates, etc 

Premium 

of 

s. 

Vehicles 

® Rs lOOOO Accident Insurance Policy 

Income 

to Motor Pol cy holders FREE 

Exceeds 

Insured 

® PREMIERS Prompt Service and Speedy 


15,000 

Settlement of Claims are second to none 

Rs 


etc, etc, etc, 

10,00,000 


® Square deal Contract and Decent Income 
to our Representatives 


Wanted Chief Agents, Organisers, etc , on 
most lucrative terms all over the Province 


M N BASAVARaJIAH 

General Manager 




lilUoISDiAls RLSItW 


July HjO 


the I HATAU f LLS 
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S T B 1 I I T y 
~THS II^DIA CER^Of^aTS LT®. , 

FACTORY : TiJlfliyUT/IU, Ttf/Nevsily By 
RioD. ofFict : ///a.sico/romi BfMff, /if/tpsas-r 

SiSiScSESEDESSIZS^-ZESISSaE:^ 



fe. & S. Ml AM® S. I. lAILWAYS 


CONCESSIONAL RATES FOR HANDLOOM 


CLOTH. 


co„ce«in!. r reminded of the following 

hand loo ^ ch..rged for transport bv rail of 

alrea'clrh ■r'"'"’"® ‘Khaddar’. which have 

March WSl" available upto 31st. 

(a) By passenger or parcel trains; 


Half parcel rates at 
Owneis' risk-. 


(h) By goods trains. 


10th class at Railway 
risk. 9th class at 

Tj. , Owners’ risk. 

1st June, 1950, sender" tho 
despatch handloom cloth • /?• ““I" 

coaching trains at Railwn’ Khaddar Jby 

•« t. te.i.d ™k «». th. oh«., 

^ those quoted in r:r'r.‘'‘"k .« 

-s-d. „ a, „d 




product 
OF THE 
ROOTES- 

group 


A FULL-SiZEO FAMILY 


CAR 


A car already proved by world-wide ownorshm 
the HILLMAN MINx now sets newTtanlrfs' 
m conslrucl.on, beauty and lu^ry. Here Ire 

big-car qualities offortless performance 

luxurious roommess, amazing economy. 

tirNew HILLMiS'’ 

SMPSON & Co. Ltd. 

Mount Road, MADRAS. ' 

Branches : 

Bangalore. Trichinopoly 
-• and Ootaeamund 
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‘‘ENSURE OLD AGE INDEPENDENCE” 

WITH A POIiIOY J)F 

The UftioiiLifc & General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

- (H O BOMBAI) 


PLANS TO SUIT ONE & ALL 


DIVISIONAL OFFICE 


Qbamsi 79, Sembudoss Street, 

‘ UNIONLIFE " Q. T„ MADRAS, 

Branch Manager : L, S, TRASY, 


PHONE 

4822 ." 


Ham lioacl 


SUB OFFICES AT 
Sihet Jubilee Park Boad^ 


^^^‘^’•^nahadai Stippf 

TRIVANDRUM. BANGALORE CITY. TIRUCHIRAPALLI 


New Bflzaar, 

ALLEPPEY. 


Mill Roa3 Hampanliatta, 

COIMBATORE. MANGALORE, S K 


DanarpA Madali Street, 

MADURA 

ALSO TRANSACTS FIRE, MARINE & ACCIDENT 
(MOTOR) INSURANCES ^ 
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Fv!®TIIEKLAND PAMPHLETS 


In ntprcomt.on „r tU . P c Pa, „r.lc. 


>’:'0,whVcslZZM,'l7’‘ ' 


1 Mahatma G.nJh -bapirmau of 

tbD \t,o 


2^^ — ftro 


2 Sn n^mana M ibar^bi 
C Bn Aurobindo and H.a Ashram 
10 ncvcraa CouacI, Loot and l|,n 
Cschango Mjaterj 

“ tbo Patriot S».„t 

obiTaji 

18 Keep oa tho Doctor Simple 
Cores for AUraent? 
n Gundhism 10 Adion 

” "s; -- - ... 

18 Sn Ramatrishnn 

20 Ibe Way to Prosperitj 
22 Dayaoanda Saraswnt, 

22 for Health aod Coro 

21 Vital, tj from 8,,^^ 

/ anna tach 


2C 


'iO 

M 

81 

85 


Siio A Air for Xloallli A. Cure 
Prof Karre and Iita Life worl 
Acbnr>ft Raj 
Tho Dope Plagtic 
Tho Gorokula and its Founder 
Golbalo nod SerrsntB of India 

Mrs Annjo DeBaot and Her Figb 
for India 

CbaoaL>a 
Corn Nanak 
Cora Govind Singb 
Asoka the Great 
Vikratnaditja 
Sn Krisbqa Chaitanya 
Emperor Ilarebn 
•1* Sir M Tiaweawaraya 
^5 Birdar Patel 
•18 The Khan CrolherB 


Po!/ag, 9 fm fer an) fou 


Po-- all the 31 Pamphlets send Rs 2-8 0 (i i i 

-mistered posuge ) "”' 


^IMES BOOKSHOP 

~ Catherfpsil D . 


Catherfral Post, Matiras 
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ri 

’1 ^ «- 
Of^rAT 


^ifiprssr iiil5W6iD ©IeiiIWll^ 

H^lijiur&iTiuu, G<nrtu(ipf,^Ty. 
(_QuiC@uuirtmuJui QirirC) 

1935-n) s&^TiStfiaiLiQLj^jo^t 


(^si5/563rtb UiirQe3r^Ou)6m(S Q^ir^^soircfTtr 
srd’sttTua iciuib 

gp^ei^/MiToir uSdlsiSsb ,miujr;rtr(gu> 

''{rrQ^!S j^rSiOGoj airim^absiiir. 

40j 60 Op. pirS> paJir!fldia}iju(S>Qp^ 

(g«nrvb «>_i0u4>^ O^vusuG^ 


s z. 

rt _. { 

ft H I 

a.-= - 

O ? t 


rsoaruJI^ BpuuTS sBstrmi^ui iS^xsiBsir saHsasFuI^ 

iS^g^U) G3-ffiP(^i0ppi. 

i O^iT^sfc ^|«>iu«uii) ^swij^^suraiSTTTA 

OuiD^i 

6Uc^r-ir 6W0L«) j://Bi(2;;25ir^i(3S5rr 
i^6a^®t_s»r® Quppp s»j0®0'r<3;ar. 


Managing Agents — 

N. APPUSWAMY NAIDU & Co. 

Managing Director:— 

G. V. MUTHUSWAMY, B. Sc. 
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SOUTH INDIA’S BEST PICTORIAL WEEKLY. 


principal FEATURES: 

Beautiful Art Cover 
Full Page Pictures 
Film & Fun Pages 
Tarzan Strip 
Bombay Letter 
Delhi Dispatch 
Snappy Leaders 
Opinions of the Week 
Plan With Planets 
Worids Best Cartoons 
Up-to-the-Alinute Photos 
Short Story 


single copy : 3 As. 


e AIONTHS Rs. 4/8. ONE YEAR Rs. 9. 

IN 

Patte 


,!!!?' A ^'WEEKLY 


^**8 Road ; • 


= madras . 2. 


REVifeW 


[July i;so 


H. P. V. SHAIH MOHAMED ROWTHER & CO., 

OENERAl. MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS 
41, LINGHI CHBTTT STREET G. T MADRAS 

lelBgraitii " SHAIK ” ^ Phone Ko. 4972 {? Imei) 

Agents of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 

At Madras, Masultpatam, Kakinada, Nagapatnam 
and Karaikal. 

i 

Having Regular Service from_ 

Madras/Coastal. “ lALANATH" 

Having Regular Monthly f 

Services from Madras/U.K. “ SAMUDRAPAR " 

and 

Continent and Madrag/U.S.A. 

/ 

Agents . 

INDIAN EASTERN i OVERSEAS SHIPPING CORP MD 
UNITED STATES NAVIGATION COMPANY mo NEW YORK 
THE TRAVANCORB STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE STANDARD VACDDM OIL COMPANY 

Clearing Agents 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS & STATES. 


NSW AKMIVA-LS 


KAILAS ’SANASAROV'AU 
-lO r« e liS r . K"I»I 8>o 

So IMT. oSu.So i“ H ^1“'“' 

Rambles in vedanta 

p«'3f-rAecl IQ^U™ xolu'nie'^w^l “f pabulum 
and dehmiH ootli b/ ill ^ pleasant 

cdvancod Ub.k .'^“"8 •'“1 *»>« 

nJtruioub ind easy o' ^ eoatnins is 

dlic-icios wiji bo f.i-icfi.r- “ I®" 

aoiccd au I ffaioun i are exquiBitolw 

tions from Pirn i. ® °ries and illustra 

up R8 q 13 r*H®’ bTcellent gel 

‘'AINTS 

path trerd reyeala the 

w‘th r ehyri auomil nf m seers. 

Price Ha 1 12 o "ork 

^o‘i.s 'Sto iw"®'"'*- 

xijmdra P®.'.‘.“*"SS foooword b, 

the snail seedlinc that e*®ry of 

1885 that has m Bombay 

‘fee With braachea SDrenH^ ° ® “'ghty 

«pens0 of the couatrj li? “'® '«« 

|«ro e faithful recoM of b«'e 

to’FMedmn*''''*® tDarch%f 

th* It w“r s‘r‘’“®f 

whicb It should be the dutv o*f asset 

S'- f*-; ™ kin'r-bS 

tioa T,a®fo Pcr'S """■"“I'^rde.Sa^ 


(o)- 


struggle 

iloherairy Sr V Yu f 

»id,08, B J,, 4“ ;, ■'''>olbo„^""bj 

sSt’ 

m.>. 5 ,'!'„‘, ''£"'”!> >"<i 'ho'"'a,.\""l;“' ,■• 
Si?' ,t' • -^ 2 


oandhian plan 

n-nf» Agarwal (Second Edition) SajL 

^dliijl m hie foronord to the book, 'tL 
a^^nrLf?i p“® comparatno study of the 

th- ^ Economy based on non violence and 
"h'ch to be paying 


economy based ... . 

rnn«'"v^''®u "** ®eonomiC8. which to be paying 
^ tjolence le the exploitatiol 

iho 'Qduslnalised countries I commend 

a iudinf «fii“ attention of ete-y 

the couoJy/^V^^rS^ deplorable conditions of 

THE MOVING riNGER 

N°Bliu*^«n°^ Cnticnl Essya Edited by prof V. 
Fmoir“ -1 ^Perusal of the ‘TbeMoving 
UeraAr w,T* til® rnanysided interests of Indian 
cntielT nr. different methods of their 

the whoirn« ®'‘ ^“el'»h literature and. on 

buljon tn'rr ,‘'J5®P*'‘l®*'flble amount of contn 
and irt literary criticism in particular 

ana to aesthetic m general •’ 

taktastic cases 

iounitable^*ln' j reading some of the 

Hubert ,1 c“fl« of Mr A P. 

was no roa\ermrin^!hfT^*?" there 

which could In Proc^ure 

nicn could Jendilselfto a similar handhog 

fesciMting and of^Baterial that w«« 

whims an^ . «® fo““d that the 

hticeote wouM the Beaeb, Bar and 

raaders and mlu ^ ^ tulBciently entertain the 

CoutU of Law are ***** ®'''" **** 8«'* 

Its 3 8 “®* plaees without humour. 

* IV'lNDI?** 1’°®!' "’*>1 EDUCATION 

PuEtw'y'rf'’''“''P4 T K N Jieaoa •• Th. 

distinguished n,i.. ®3''^posiuin to which many 
®®«e% ***'® contributed. w,ll 

•alient featurw opinion on its 

posiuin lie^ ., '® 'aiue of euch a Sym 

critical annhsi. tl’“t «* pro ides a 

'lewed from diffemr .1 “PP™'*®! ol the ecbeme, 
eorae of the k P®''*^ ®t '‘e'c. and. while 

tegoniste there ®'‘® frankly Us pro* 

put forward thri. ®tl*®ra who ho\e forcefully 
Re 4 8 points of disagreement 

problem of jnd,.n *. Socialist approach to the 
Ron (ho politics and eocial organize 

theoretical espoiu.on academic or 

‘".•'o the iraprcM?,? ^ ***® subject as is likely 
title P conveyed by the present 

Clear, cono..» 
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Nnw AHUIVALS 


GOLtURE CONFLICTS 

Py P Kodaoda Rao Why do wo liavo conflicts 
of cultures I Can onythinR bo done to ft^oul 
them’ In his search for tho causa and euro 
of such conflicts, Mr' Bno finds that tho 
conflict* ato duo to current conoopta of cultures 
which have been accepted almost as a'^ioms 
Ills examination, of such concepts disclo«es that 
they are unscientifio and invalid Ho offers a 
new theorj of culture, which la truer and more 
Rcventifio in itself and which, besides, bnowIs 
conflicts of cultures llis thesis, is therefore, not 
only of academic interest but also of great 
practical significance Its 3 0 
WOMAN AND SOCIETY 

By N A Sarma (With an Introduction by 
Kamaladevi Chattopadbyaya) Tho book tracea 
the general life of Homan from the earliest to 
the present day posing the vanons faclOTa that 
have stimulated and impeded their progress 
This historic approach to and scientiflo analysis 
of the subject is of considerable value which 
has often been sentimentally and* more often 
lightly treated Rs 4 0 
INDIAN PHlLOflOPny (In 2 VoU ) 

By Dr S Radhakrisbnan Comprehensive and 
wthontative No such adequate account of 
Hindu thought has appeared la English till 
new Ra 30 8 per set fe 

LIFE DIVINE (In 2 Vote ) ' 

Hy Sri Aurobmdo Vol 1 deals with comprehemive 
Reality and the Universe Vol II treats about 
*“®.,diviQe knowledge and the spiritual eiolution 
of Maa Rs 26 8 per set 
PAKISTAN OR THE PARTITION OF INDIA 
By B R ftmbedkar Rs 15 12 • 

ECONOMIC PROSiPECTS OF CHEMfCAL INDUS 
tries of INDIA 

^ A K Madao MSets a long felt want by 
Chemical Engineers, technicians, 
indu'trialista and buainessnaen for a clear, concise 
yet comprehensive survey of Indian industries 
•n general and cbanurA) as* psstMwisr 

giving adequate and authoritative uptodato 
statisiics Rg 20 0 

profiles 

By G Venkatachalam In this book the euthor 
pieaeota j»en pictures of well known personalities 
I Mth sex like Tagore Gandhi, Nehru, Aurobmdo, 
iiriBDnamurti Subbas Bose, Ramana Mabarshi, 
Noguchi etc and Geaaot, Saiopiu Naidu 
o Subbulftkshmi, Lalitha Padmini and others 
Kg 8 4 

^ABLF, verse and STORY 
a 1 °J*i** ancient and modern — weird, bwarro, 
humorous and seuoua — illustrating 
aspects of Indian life, the foibles and 
rulers. Court intriguers the homd 
-,,1, ^R®°ces of caste and tales on many other 

Snl!? P effective and crushing 

WhiiA PJ®P®Saadist9 like ^verlcy Nichols 
ill inr ®f®®ding Mother India against inspired and 
vi o'ltbor makes a 
the T ^ **^<1111011 to the real understanding of 
pe ladian problem Rs 7 14 


i HATESAN iS, 00 , 


SOCIAL INSUBANCe IN INDIA 
By Manoliar R Idgunji Rs 12 8 0 
HIlO AVEkE Tlir bHUDRAS t 
Oy B R Ambedkar How tho Shudrag came to 
be III© fourth Varna m Indo Aryan Society la 
dealt With Rs 12 8 
THE rACTOnirS ACT iyi8 ^ 

By Prabhudss Balubhai Patwan Rs 10 0 
SONG or INDIA 

By Tcank Clue A faithful and untarnished 
account of Indian Iifo by a foreign traveller 

Its 12 8 

A SECULAR STATE FOR INDIA 
By Laoka Sundaram Rs J 
WHITHER INDIA » 

By Iqbal Singh and Raja Rao This ii Qt^ authon 
tativoottempt to give an account of various ideo* 
logical trends operative in ladia at points of their 
vaat crvstallHBd articulation Rs G 8 
LIBRARY’ DEVELOPMFNr PLAN 
By S R Uanganathan Rs 3 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
By Prof S A Sherolekar Ra 4 
ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR INDIA 
By Mriluojoy JJnnerjee Rs 2 
LABOUR IN SOUTH CAST ASIA 
A Symposium Edited by F P Pillai Rg g 8 
CAPITALISM. bOClALiSM OR VILLAGISM ? 

By Bhaclan Kumarappa With a foreword by 
Mahatma Gandhi Ks 0 ^ 

EMINENT INDIANS 
By D 0 Dhaaapata Rs 7 4 
INDIAN CAVALCADE 

By Bhabani Bhattacharya The autho»' weaves 
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A PEEP BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

Bi Pbisoipal S. N. AGAUWAL 
'■■■ • z : — ' » ' ' 


E ven before I left DelbT I tried 
very bard to obtain the necessary 
visa for the U.S.S.B. An approach to 
the Ragsmn Erabaasy tbrouRb the 
Government of India was not at all 
fonnd to be helpfal. Under the ciroam- 
etanoes, I decided to approach the 
Baaeian officers directly thronyh the 
Travel Agency. On filling np the teqalred 
application form which was in the natore 
ot a long qaestionnaire, the Kasatan 
Consol wanted me and my wife to 
sabmifc detailed biographies together with 
the complete set of books which I bad 
written. This order was also complied 
with, although quite reluctantly. Bnt I 
woold ^ suggest that those friends who 
require an occasion to write their ^oto* 
biogtapbies could easily get one by 
sending an application to the Soviet 
Embassy for a visa. 

The Busaiao authorities at Delhi assured 
ms that our application would be 
sonsidered sympathetically, although the 
aUiraata decision lay in the hands of 
UosGow. They asked for a copy of our 
itinerary of the world tour and promised 
0 send the reply aa early as possible, 
It possible by cable. And eo we kept on 
enqairing throughout the tour at different 
Mutres of the Ruasian Embassy, first in 
WashingloD, then in London and subse- 


qoently at Paris, Berne. Berlin, Prague 
and Rome. But to no avail. The Ruasian 
Consnls would neither aay ‘jea’ nor 
‘no*. So one has to wait endlosaJy, for 
the reply never comes. Only bondred 
per cent ‘eafo* poreoos are allowed to 
cross the Iron Curtain. ' 


ib WU8, niter aji, not poesiblo 
to visit the U. S. S. R , we were fortunate 
in being able to obtain the tIsp, for 
Czechoslovakia which is now completely 
behind the Iron Curtain. Tho ciiatinB 
Government at Prasue is atill ^11.3 „ 
Coalition or National eovornmont, bnt tho 
fact remains that it ia fully in the hands 
of the CoHimnuist Party under the leader- 
ahlp of Comra'do Klement CoUjviala tbo 
Preaident of the Repnblio. In every office, 
pnblio inalitntion or even a shop, one wonld 
almoalinovitably notice the twin photoBranhs 
of Btalin and Cottwald on the walir'aido 
-by side. All the book-shopa are full of 
rad" literature ; the pictnre hnnsea and 
theatres nan display hardly anythine that 
.8 not rsd. The prioo of ovinnioB any 
difleronoa with the " red " resime 7 , 
peraeontmo, imprisonment and anally death. 

Ever since the enactment ot^ the new 
Conat.tntion of May 8. iDla, theComronnist 
Government in Czechoslovakia has bel 
syatematioaliy followicB it, "red" ’ r 
-Hh an iron hand, All the palace: ’’ 
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C’l .05 Of ankcs aad millionPl-ea have been 
aonflsc M, o- iathaCommnniat phraecologj, 
oanonaliaed , they have been handed 
no, one or to tha 
Wn era Aaaoe ationa or arc being nsed as 
anvernmeot effioea Art Gallenes or 
Mosenm, A', the Impo-taot Iaotor.es lo 
H.0 eountnea hare been ' national, sed • 
r <>'>”>''=”'«t.on vhaeerer Tho 

b.e ebopa aro bong taten oror gradoall, 

ocoid.ng ,0 „ 

C p. ahsts and mooeved persons hare no 
p>«. ,n aoc,», ,1,0 many of them hove 

giro r nnmorabl. property behind ll 

IZ lA “■= "bo 

wstrio'yagtr.:'.? 

rrsimo a eocoesstol h„ Preiiona 

or 0.gh"::rh3r“:rhr‘”“ 

-0 -Us have ears and it to .VJi 

Ibo • Red. ■ r.„r ir 

00 rod the neri. ^ 'oa^aolv oooe down 

aan,ri was ! LT:'”' 

■0 0«eh„:, a “:;V“ 

Pragoe, de.o L 7a ''“‘"'o. 

Odite wen attLL^™"’^ 7,7“°!^’ 

oSoers tb? Qov ' ‘bo 

■Dtorost in Indian cnTln abowed groat 
Qandhian ideals Partioalarly tho 

7::rto'“^d «■» 

‘bat they ate very s7, ‘bo tael 

■n their wort and adm^'','”.'*”^ ‘horoagh 
«« Ibey eptnre power Iheir’rn ‘°°° 

" '"“"'bed immediately „„ all 7 
•PO specially caretol , ' ’■boj' 

ool,reedac,t,onal,5ltDm,° “"'’’“"''ng the 
Alter the Coltwald tegime'Th ^ 7 

CPach„..dvab,areoe.veT":ntdre:;:.;' 


ID State schools and technical institntions 
AH the schools are rnn directly by the 
State there is no room for private insti 
tations The carricolom la nniform tba 
text boohs are prescribed by the Department 
of Edacation no variations of any sort 
are permitted I ooold see how text boolti 
on even mathematics and s^science were 
being censored by the Edocation Ministry 
with dark and black ink It was evident 
that Commnoisfc regime did not like to 
take any risks I was informed that about 
SOOOyonng stodents bad been thrown oatof 
the schools and colleges becanse they were 
snpposed to belong to the bonrgeoia class 
AbentlOO piofessorfl had been 'chnekedoff* 
for the same reasoo 'Political ednoaticn’, 
^ ‘ch IS another name for Oommonism 
^ been made compnlsory for all 
etndeot# and even professors besides 

« writers Dovetists artists end 
editors 

The policy of economio planning was 

og ^°tbnsinstically implemented in tbs 
orm of a pjve Year Plan which was being 

payed in the form of Posters at almost 
every street corner The aim of the Plan 
M to raise the standard of Jiving of all 
«eo 1008 of the working popnlation " The 
^ ne to achieve this objective lay in 
‘■aieiDg the productivity of Inborn^ The 
coneeqaences of the Plan will be 'the 
remaining capitalist elements 
nnf ®bmination from all Bcclora of 

cT' 'T " ’^be Plan mode .1 

Amo, ° 7 r0"Plo that ' to occept 

II '7°, noons, m effect to bccoine ' 

<iamt7 7 ^““"0“” capital, and ot Amcrioa* 
to th7 ^ ^berefore the only path open 
oar f>n™ fihaoce tho expansion of 

fioanniT°™^ oar own lahonr, oar own 
--wosaving., 
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As regards the organixatioa of labonr* 
on May 10, 1940, tbo United Trade Union 
OrgaoizattoQ Act was issued under wbicb 
the Czechoslovakian working people were . 
to have one, nniOed Trade Union withont 
any rivals. The faootion of this Organization 
was “ to gnide its members in snoh a way 
as to enahls them best to falfll their fasba 
in the people’s demooraoy and to enenro 
to workers a share in the constrnotion and 
management of cnUnral and eooial facilities.’* 

It was claimed that 76 pet cent ot all 
employed persons in the eonotry were 
- associated in the Unified Trade Union 
movement. The Government claims to 
have wiped out the curse of nnemployment 
and aholiehed the sight of beggars or tramps. 

I was^giTon to nndarstaod that, in the 
beginning, the workers in industry were 
"^ary enthosinstio abont the new Cornmnnist 
regime because they received a number of 
laoilities in tfag factories in addition to 
a certain amount of share in profits and 
management. But, cradually. a brake 
natnrally to be applied to tbeir 
anhmited demands because the new CToverov 
“enfc had to Tower costs of prodpot/OB in 
order to be able to complete in the inter- 
national markets. At pcasent. the Saccetary- 
^ eneral of the Trade Unions is also tbo 
Mmistet for Labour so that be. as tb© 
leads Union leader, would forward no 
roposals to the Government for acceptance 
° urgent need and propriety uf 
^hioh he himself was not fully coDvinced. 

trike . any indiscipline is rigorously 
.UbVtW polio, lie L tary. 

f ‘he 

orsanitation of tho eonotry, .t 


is very signifleanfi to know that tho yolamo 
of prodnotion In the nationalised Industries 
had a tondonoy to go down •. the cost of 
prodnotion was slowly going op. Tho 
pjane of Intornntional Trade, therefore, 
were being serionsly dislocated and this 
was a sourco of constant headncho to tho 
Cottwald Govornment. Recently a notnber 
of atato managera of factories had to bo 
tnrned ont as'eorrapb and incompetent. 

Communism, in this manner, nltimatcly 
leads to totalitarianism and regimentation 
of the masses in order to snrvivc. The ' 
profit motive m indnstry fa replaced by 
the fear complex and iodiridoal 'freedom 
ot initiative evaporates into thin air. It 
U difflonlt to answer the question wbofcbct 
the ordinary people in Czechoslovakia wero 
satisfied with the cxistiog GoverDroent. 

In fact, nobody is prepared to speak oot 
his mind to any body else for fear of being 
perseoutedand barassed. So tho Cornmnnist 
regime has turned into a huge steam-roller 
relentlessly crashing down all elements 
of opposition. 

Ihe above is a peep behind the Iron 
Cartaio. ^Althoegh we oonld not pierce the 
Cortam, we bad the real eatisfaotion ot 
•witneBsiog CommoniBm in aotion in this 
land ot the Caeohs. I have no love for 
the capital, at.o sjstom ; it is a monstrona ' 
eoodomio organ, zatioo la which thoro is 
respect for money and not for man. Bat 
I frankly admit that tho Commonist system 

«on is“ar°'°°'! resimenta. • 

t. 0 D ,s also not worthy of rospeot and 
adcrahOD. Between tho two ' isms • LL, 
Gandb,. ideology of decentL^’raU^n “1:: 
bread-lnboor offers the most satisiaotory 
solnhon ot oor preeont day economio ills, 
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uuiomo 

Jnnnw). Mr P„er Spenlet tbe 
Analral,an E.lornJ A/Ia.ra M.u.atar had 

“a “ a"" “ “-“f 'or praca 

Soath P o“0''‘‘'on> ,a 
Soath E „1 A., a rab,ta„„a, acanom.a aid 
Prar,rt„tr,.Ua backward tracts 
Ota res^aa wa, a ccadd.aa precedont 

IraUh ba? " a " 

' bo clabhahad to 

Sooth 

obaoitra 
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“hun witQ 8ini8cer coQse(]DCQcos for 
tho West Westarn atalcsmcn havo corns 
to realise that defeat on one front is 
defeat on entire front They know that 
the triumph of Commoniat Imperinlisin 
in Sooth and Sooth East Asia shall be 
3tirins last hot ooe if not the last nail in 
tho coffin of western Capitalistic ej-stein 
In his Froncisco speech Mr Dean 
Acheson tho United Stales Foreign 
ecretarj made it therefore clear that 
the Common^yealth Conntries might 
reckon apon American participation in 
any large scale aid which wonld help to 
rehabilitnffl Ao.,a- ^ 


^tuuuiac imperialism The v american participation in 

onference bad ultimatelj to rer ™ ° scale aid which wonld belp to 

«t merely armed n-eielance ooold "I'lT Asian economy Only yeelerday 

rtord to ebsek the onslaoght „( the 

Oommoo.st tide The political storm ! f ® m Itecdoire 

ba eclipted maos rest Asian eroi ‘*‘ “>“» ‘bey weald encoorege end 

«"a the resolteot rerolelion in o„e '“"eiog mdependeot nations 

most eilenswo connlnes of the F« ’““'S’ 'bowed anilOQi 

the" 1””'^° r'lPlnlly coosoioee of nr°i°'™ “byemally tow standard 

laf eiteatioo That sooner o d ®b°‘h eastern regions and 

r the smaller sooth eastern ooootries ‘heir efforts to 

Asia miBht fai, ‘be smogsUog of arms into the 

mtn ere. .od to lake erery epperleeity el 

OIDOainc* *»,» . _ _ 


smog meshes of the Com'" ?' 

>«m to them a liid 

b'bty Earth has h'J^ probe 

their feet smeo the ®''PP'nG oodor 

‘b-ber„ eoco”e;rrg‘r;~ 

wperimeot of ecoooooo eid wb e 
'’'■"V'd Its worth i„ tL I 

Conotr.e, of Eorope The o “““‘“'“‘si 
nothing more n, 1 Plen 

Plan for the Test' .1, b'erehel 

»' Bigmllcance being th!f ’ 

Stetos IS not e direct part 
debbctalions which 1, te “■ He 

winded to tho Com ‘ ■Poaking 

^»‘‘bn n.wworS”h~? 

Stakes in the problem, .a, !! “ economic 


eiposiog the aims nod methods of 
ommnoist Imperialism whioh whilst 
protending l„ eonoorege oetiooelisl more 
8 13 in fgQt seeking only to control 
Th expansionist policies 

xne Colombo Conferenco therefore had 

M^n Burma of ^0 

•008 BDbacribed to bj the Common 

Pn f ®°°'^tri08 The Commonwealth 
Coeferoooo „t ,, 

bret shown „go, „( „„ n, 

«lreeret°L:nr‘“° " 

e fond of eb„!° o“ '"“'"■““'“O P'"i 


•talcs in the problems”' It"' "““““"n eiTo°°ieohn ® '‘“rling I 

hnelh I ait Alia DietnnL ^°®°“‘bend Dot from ""b i roontrics 

■” ‘^'•t omsoetroor^rhaT””'" '■ “ 

“oa ^vhat proportipn has bear 
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assigned to each participant nation, 
remain still as yagne and nnexplained aa 
eter. Tho object, with which the Sydney 
Conference has been ^ed ia an open 
secr^. The political reason is too clear 
to need any explanation. The cold war 
in Europe and the* Foreign Minietera 
Conferences, speak tor themaelres the 
atrained condition of international politics. 
The economic reason was clearly placed 
before the^ world by the leader of the 
Indian Delegation, Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, who told the conference that 
in an interdependent world like tha 
present, the abjemally low standard of 
living of such noighbonring regions as m 
Sonth and South cast Asia, was likely 
to drag the economies of other conntries 
down to the samo level. Starvation and 
poretly to day are the biggest problems 
01 Asian Coootries. The Sooth and Sooth 
Asia is not only threatened with 
P« itical diarnption bnt also an economic 
.wllapio. Fear 1, gaining gronnd every 
dap that this infection might not permeate 
Cm nsighbonriog region. of India, 

» andard of living in these coontrios ia 
tll' f •'"■"‘"li'P '“w nnd the germs of 
th infection have all possibilities xit 

oath and devastation all amond. When 
tbs cycle of this economic malaise 
'gins, It shall ho impossible to slop ,t. 
Matters have already reached snob a L“a 

en“Ybor'“‘'a. 

Spender PKlYr.neYcy"'’''"^’-”- 

‘W. impending cri, , Thc“ 

nnleased force; th, T a™' 
s.entij mcreaung the deerco „f 


recovery. And ^when the scratch becomes 
septio, the ointment cure haa to be 
discarded for a enrgioal operation. Tha 
cnndition in South and Sonth Bast Aain 
has deteriorated in the intervening years 
beyond all proportions. The urgency of 
task therefore has become all the more 
prononneed. The progress of the Sydney 
Conferonce cannot be said to bo satis- 
factory in proportion to the vastness of 
the problems, which stare io its face for 
an immediate soIiJtion. Signs are wanting 
that tho world haa embarked on its way 
to prosperity. The dreadful poverty and 
rapidly sinking economy of the major portion 
of the globe, has pot the prosperity of 
prosperous nations in jeopardy. The days 
of the stage ooaoh and tho candle light, 
when every oonotry was a world unto 

^h.T P«tobly " 

that is the inevitable corse of no interde 
• pendent world. ovorne- 

Z' T" 

discussed in addition ‘Tho gY mlY™ ‘ 

which the eonferonon agreed to devY to 
mimediatn technical aid, bat a 1° - 
has been deferred, until the nri 
conference of the n 
consnltative Committee in ^07"““'“’ 
September. But from a Iioodon m 

- the hrYcc“’‘“"^'“ 

‘0/004 the starving popnLinnr^rt^ 
nnhnppy regions? Tho aid « • 

the confsvenec i, „keY Y faY 
of the huge amount nsccasary fj, 

“■0 iving standard of South East A ® 
peoples to a level hivl, ^ 

-uri:r...Yrrnt,%~ 

-- -to the aid crcYtreYp::;:^. 
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tbo i/orla combined to nroid chaos and 
coDtosion m the Bast Turmoil ,u cast shall 
Iiaoo diro reporcnaaiona on the west 
which might imperil world atabilitp once 
nnain It „ nntorlnoato that, the 

con orcnce Lae raado no attempt to aseesi 
0 total cost of BDch undertakmge, which 
woald DbrioD 9 l> ,nvoho ‘bogo ootlaye* 
Abe responso of other conntr.cs has not 
boeo rer> encouraging Tho New Zealand 
delegate agreed that if Commonut 
oocroachment is to bo halted by other 
an military means all the countries of 
0 world must coneontrato on lifting the 
on ar of Jjvmg and pntting an end to 
y which exists on a mass scale fn 
o many parts of Asia Bat New Zealand s 
defence. 

. ® eJsgale, made it impossible for 

qV.ii a ° ®®r® than offer tecboieal and 

rrolm”' •“'« ‘be 
A ^ Zealand Government’s 
ade cannot bo better described than 
■' 

In Rft *u orgencj of the problem 

^'’‘■‘b Bast Asia The 

Doder the Allant” n”’ “blisalioos 

loteod 1 Pact, but that it does not 

»th °r norf°'"'”°'‘ *■" -PP-.biht.c. in 

more ‘‘o elobc. show, no 

‘bo covert ° bearted desire to help 
that !t region. It I, clear 

‘bat baa hnddi , 5 *"° Commnmsm 

« Binccro t” “■"P ‘PE'tbcr and not 

“ '“ttcriog huZnitr 

E,Br”l“n° Sooth and Sooth 

Tbo aelegate,'“at''°g„,'’°'''’“’' “"'’"'“’““E 

‘bin problem 'u ™ bappily alw. 

*'ecogDi 8 ed Baifl IV quickly 

Minister lb 

''E'PII .0 direrso T o '<» * 

® South and Sooth 
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East Asia will not be easy.” The leader 
of the British delegation, Lord Macdonald, 
also voiced the same view, when ho told 
the conference that eeonomio planning, in 
Sooth East Asia will bo a very dilBenlt 
tasl. The South and the South East 
Asian conn tries have oonstSntlj 
been backward, raw material prodncing 
regions notouched by soientiflc civilis 
ation, they have not the ghost of an 
eiperionoo of industrialisation. They have 
never been given lessons in the virtnes 
of self dependenoo by colonising powers 
lor reasons holh political and eednomic 
In a world making rapid strides they had 
been forced to live in davs reminiscent 
^'ffleoltics. 

I'Moh are now mocking in their face are 
la a way of their own making. They 
have now to pay for the sins they bad 
committed fn the past. The enceeee of the 
Marshall P|,q i„ Eornpe was 

ensored for similar reasons. lYith the 
croeptlon of a temporary dislocation in 
cr indostrial system, when the world 
«r intervened, the west Enropean 
oon nee had an nnbroken tradition of 
iodnstrlaliaalioD, and a coosiderablo 
Soowledgo of its probloms. Their recovery 
erefore was a short.term affiir. Thiogs 
ore hopelessly and entirely different in 
other portione of the Globe. 

The Sydney Conference hae failed to 
realise that orderly end peaceful, condi- 
ns are a condition precedent for any 
Mooomio aid to be effeetiye. Pieancial 
P n a stale of political tormoil is apt 
give stimnlos to disrnptivo forces, that 
0 constantly at work, and channel those 
Monroes to ends for which llhey had 
kln'a'i Instances of this 

donar^”'” “a”*" ''’'ntiog. Millions of 

^rs 10 the shape of ;.Mar8holl ] Aid > 


Holland and France were wantonly 
egnnndered for successive years on the 
fields of Indonesia and Indo China. 
Malaya and Inde China happen to ho the 
pivot of the Communist strategy to-day. 
Nothing can bo more nnrenlistio and 
fantastic than tho belief that develop, 
ment work can bo carried on. while the 
conntry is torn with political chaos and 
a precarions economy. It is ns if pntling 
the cart before the horse. 

It is a sad commentary on the work 
of tho Sydney Conference that it has 
wantonly ignored theso vital factors and 
haa failed to take mrning from problems 
which it knows shall nitimaloly wreck 
Its work._ Tho bnoyaoey and optimism 
with which tho conforeneo has carried 
on its work has been landable. The 
mageitnde of the task has been rklieed 
by- every participant oeontry bnt little 
praetioal work has been dene which 
might have gene in -removing the 
obstaclee. An nnderoorrent of eoeptiem 
le gaining gronnd everywhere. It remains 
" ‘hat the chances of the 

soccees of the Spender "Plan 
slender. Bnt it map 
‘o hrephesy at thr^tage 
Pinned on the Commonwealth Cu„r '' 
-hednled to bo heid at 
finally finishing touches arc to bi gl 
to tho talks began at r , ! " 'h 

carried on at Sydney. The As^n „ “f 
are aoiiooa meanwhile as fn i. 
comes eat of the CenimonweaUh'^h“ 
time, when they meet neit 7 
Oniled Kingdom capital. Uj..-. 7 ‘h® 
hangs on the ontoome of ii, , . 

Conference. ^oo3on 
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T f, “"''■‘"I''"' ot I„a,„ took rnoro 

tlion three jntB in its tormntion 
As iloilly pnbl.shed ,t 2 „l 

P«-es «, as„,„4 2,t 

Jisd nol 2:9 psBs, of the roe .cd draft 
Oompired with cert ,0 other cooet.lnlioos 
■ seems to be a very coraprehensiio 
^oenmeot The oo„.t,l„t,„n of the tJo.M 

IT mo t ‘k” ->”>e 

ISOpapra ““'<1 

The reason „ „ot far to 

3ti:r th7dr:r::r' d^" 

'•.ve. the cno.l,tot,.os of' tirrT 

®-".h °:rm"or;rTT"' 7“- 

cen.t,t„l,o„a, precedeols a, 
foHooatelp ,l R'ther 

proviainna mtilinc ,r ° '^9 

— good In and 

"eor^-TTr””-"”-" 
-“r:=7,r7? ~ 

M' o' Rrtl. and ; rT ‘be 

"«>■“ «re soppoj; 7 '”.“^'^ ‘be 
agaiDsfc the federal secored 

‘0 00 , y CO paTs th ®‘“'« 

eailion pnbhsbea nna„ n “ “o»ol»toa 

‘bebeoatecorer.”: 2 Too“”“°"‘^ 




tlio distrjbalion of powetB nod tho orga 
nizition of Tarions finpremo natboritiei 
»n the Stato it makes detailed arrange 
»nenta m eoreral matters of lesser 
importance as wflll Ifc may be argaed 
that It woald hare been possible for the 
CoQstitnent Assembly to draft several 
doenments incloding a Constitntion of India 
Organic Laws of tbo Republic Coostita 
1008 of its member states and one or more 
aanraa on orffanizntion of tbe vanoos 
sides of tho adramiatrntioo Tbo splitlion 
“P of tho present document into several 
onid not have made ranch differeoce 
vcopt to make some of its pvovisioos 
oss'Ir amendable This the constitntion 
3o's prevent bj making most of lls 

vovisions of this natnre enbject to 

0 suss by a two third vote of both the 
booses of Parliament Of coorse it may 
Ton. berlaio prov. 

bf^lvT laT "■ 

Change by a ® to 

Rcfcnni ^ “ ® majority Onij tbe 

revert! coBtdnt on ironld 

left t h should have been better 
W‘ to be deeded by a .i„„ar ^ayor.ly 

w«erted"tbat““the“‘ 7'“'°“ “ “°°°‘ 

M the eleef ‘“cloBion of soch matters 

»' oslh by tb°B °m *7 
‘PISS the or “f ‘bs lesisl. 

Bcrvice r. of tbo Pobfio 

judiciary wTir'*°'°7s ■“bovdioale 

worLiog of tb making the 

”»« diffienlt "tbaT"r“''°‘ 

have been ° otherwise 

account fof ^*®torioal reasons whioh 
constitution _ length of tbs 

constltnent Assembly 
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was called to onaob the ootistitotioo onlj 
If it had made a distinctioa between the 
constitntiOQ of India proper and other 
tnatlera now covered by the CooBtitation 
its right to determine what was not a 
part of the Constitation of India conld 
have been easily qaestioned In inclading 
these matters it does not perpetuate a 
fraud on the people It simply contiones 
the tradition set tip by the Governraeot 
of India Act 1916 and followed later on 
in 1919 and 1935 Nobody expected it 
to leave those matters alone for the 
fiimpte reason that no Government oonld 
have been called to assume ofCce in 
republican India nnless other relevant 
matters had been decided India could 
ill afford to be preoccupied by the oonsti 
totional problem for years to come 
deoiding administrative principles leisorelj 
For another thing India has tried to 
learn from the experience of other 
couotries If today the President of the 
United States is not elected in tbo way 
the founding fathers believed ho should 
be elected the framers of India s coneti 
tution left the obsolete fiction and tried 
to tread on the more solid ground of 
Tbo constitution of the United 
States has been growing bacanse the 
Supreme Court has almost by a fiction 
used certain phrases in it in a waj tbo 
framors never dreamt they conld be used 
The constitntion in certain respects is 
just the opposite of what it 8a>8 it is 
members of the Cooetitaeot 
ssembly eaw no reason to borrow 
otioii* from elsewhere when it was not 
c ear that the attempt to square them 
With facts would take the same course 
*t did elsewhere They straightway decided 
at the constitutions elsewhere should 
® taken to be what tn fact they are 
58 


They were setting up a constitution in 
1950 and saw no reason to copy tho 
langnage of a past age 
Bat as it is tho constitution of India 
does not make provision for all matters 
it deals with The acts of the British 
parliament dealing with distribution of 
Beats are usually supposed to be a part 
of the British constitution Tho oonstitu 
tion of India contains no snch provisions 
The privileges of the members of the 
legialatnie have again formed tho bulwark 
of the English constitution it has thrived 
on them The Constitution of India 
deolares that the privileges of members 
of the legislature in India are what they 
happen to be in Great Britain till Indian 
Legislatures male provision otherwise 
Reverting to Indian practices the Supreme 
Court has inherited all the fanctions of 
the Federal Conrt set up under the 
Government of India Aot 1985 The 
existing rights and privileges of the Pohhc 
Servants belonging to All India Services are 
guaranteed These will have to he searched 
for nob only m the Government of India 
Aot of 1919 and 2935 but also ,n the several 
decisions rendered by the Secretarj of State 
m Connci) The agreements concluded with 
the rnlers of princely India about their 
own status their pr.vj perse and olhlr 
snndrj mattere are all parts of the constl 
tution The legislatures work neder the 
old standing o.ders and rules of bus.nesa 
as modifled by the Speakers of -the various 
Aesembhes and Presidents of the Legislative 
Connells The adoptation of Legislation 
order passed by the President . a sub ^ 
part of the constitution Allowances to 
Governors have been laid down bv Jlu 

The award or, tb 

diviaioo o( lacome Tax betrrean 

.orrrna the -rsob.ee; oMbe 
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jWc. a, fflaoh aa tha clnuaea ot the 
const, 

moonie of the state, of the Union The 
Present, CO D,te„t.on Act r,ss,a hv Parli. 

Zt I Z If aelim.l.n, 

l^^otna hare ,« to bo f.lle/ TbT °“7 
tere ns ,„ other c-onir,, . ‘’“P'“ 

‘^0 oon.l.telion W 7 0 
»' tltcT oteivnrasbip r .,11 J 

form the Pnn 9 ^ ^ decide 

‘•'J ‘-U. I ' „ ‘'7'°" "'•tma 

l» Soi L.t 0 . , " " ^«'»»«aor 

a be; b :r Z' 

aver, non- precedooi "“•■ 

written conet'iutmn"'^* 

'“ °”“ ^cenment alone 1^7' *” *™“'’ 
<"a'c'al .nlerprotalion ha, a^r, r°""“ °‘ 
““■J ‘t» mage. „„ ,710, "“*’' “•"''i 
'’"'lea States ,n tho ^ ''' '“ <''» 

'* 'mport iheir own Z ''’‘'"■'"''‘me 
™‘l«n doenment An i?'”®' *'■» 

”“•>» '■> Ina,. to restt"etTh"‘ 
laa.cial interprelatinn b, 

ration, ijpe. ' Ptovid.og 

can.titotion “‘meenciss „ thp 
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Thongh written, the l„a 
'• ”"t a, rigid a, ih„ 7'’'“'’ <=»"«l.lnl,nn 
OnitoJ states Am, j of the 

‘alioa can b, cltecM To”,,"' 

--.-otingnantettr^Cr 


■n national inlorest, a subject from Ibe 
lorisdiction of tho si„to. („ u, 

oion Tbo relations between the Union 
7. “t' allocation of sobjeel. 

r or powers 

Of the Supreme Conrt and the High Coart 
e method of election of the President 
the representation of stales in Parliament 
e methods of amending the consti 
totiOD can onij be modified if the propo*ali 
oojendmenfc are first accepted bj two 
•r s of the members of the two booses 
p-trliament present voting and are 
snbseiinentir r„l,nea bj- „t least Ibe 

•cgialalnrea of one half of Ibe state. 

men men t of other provisions of the 

Coost.tutioD has only to receive the approval 
members of both tbo 
* egiBlatore Certain other changes 
m* t * P^’esent organization of the govern 
Dn!’ Acta of the 

tho f d aew unite of 

power >■» 

aimiaJiZ *° *“ 

to an e j Unioo le almost taotamoont 
elato w!lT7 Pooet.tulion-the 

‘1-. P ooli47'“”' 

from the ‘° “ ""f 

the conl°"7™'“'""S .0 olh.r nnit. Tho. 

”>»ro ae,i'bl,'°° f” 

■’»««t.ti.li„„ J° ‘ho Eoglleh 

rigid aa the. . P'^rta It 18 almost as 

Tbo ‘ho Unilea Slate, 

form of °e ' “ patliamenlarj 

Thie inalre,°!7"°"’^ “ Preeidcnt 

Ihe constifni * provisions nnreal. 

'rfaich ba^e J°° °®mg eomo of the fictions 
®o Well AH I^ngiish Constitution 

“oot Wonia rorin'll* 

that of tho n ® “'^me of the President 
GovernmentB of the states 
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woaia emanate Irom tbe governors or Ibe 

Tbe Indian GoneWtution ia {ederal thoogb 
its federalism does not follow Ibo United 
States pattern. Bat in a rapidly espandfng 
world beading towards total destraotioo or 
a world et&te, federalism of tbo United 
States type is already obsolete even in tho 
UoUed States. The Indian ConetitnUon 
splits a nnitary state into a federation io 
&_CQantry where partionlariet danger 
always been very real and very mpoh 
present. No wonder then that it clotbea 
tbe federal gorernmenfc with all tbe poiyers 
which federal governments elsewhere boro 
enjoyed in praotlce, notwitbetanding the 
OQOstttntioD. In fact it endows tbe central 
government with powers whiob a federal 
government one day may need noder tbe 
rapidly changing olroomstanoes of to day. 

The Indian Constitntion follows tbo 
Boglisb precedeot Jo establishing the rnlo 
of law rather than set np administrative 
law and administrative tribnoals as m 


present is nnicaraoral though nUitnately 
as tbe Jegislfituro of a federaliPO it will 
conaiet of two honscs. I'ho logielativo 
conocils in tbeUbtra Pradesh, BengftbMa^rtvB 
and Bombay have not served noy nsefnl 
pnrpose during tbe last thirteen years and 
may disappear soon n/fer tbe first general 
election nodor tbo new oonatitation. 

Tbe directive principles enunciatod in the 
constitotioo if and when followed ebonld 
turn India into a social democracy. Stops 
towards diminisbing oUbb difterencea haro 
already been taken by abolishing tbo princely 
order, out-lawing nntoncbability, banning 
titles and in several states terminating 
zammdaries and jagirs. Not mach headway 
has been made towards Nationaliring meana 
of prodnotho. Tbe canstUatfoa recognizes 
a mixed economy in existence with salt, 
opium, railway, telegraph, fcelephooes and 
bcoad'CastiQg already as state oonoern. 
Tbe example of Mj'sore may soon be followed 
ID setting Dp several other ioddstries with 
the state as a substantial partner. 


Fraoce. It makes no distioction between 
an wiinary citizen and a pnblic eecvwni, 
io their accoantabiHty at law. The poblio 
servants are gr.aated no Imraaoitiefi as such 
thoogh tbe citizens ate placed at a die* 
advantaga against them by its being 
criminal, as in Great Britain, to thwart 
a pnblio servant in the erecation of his duties 
The Indian Constitation sets op a foil* 
Uooaed ijemocraov giring every a4o!t of 
both seres the vote. In distrihntiDg repre- 
Bontation it follows a coherent pattern by 
relating representation to popniation. The 
eonstitnenoiea will bo nsoally single-mcmbete, 
the eleeWone wlH be aeoiaed by a majority 
Boto as in Great BrifaiiT Most nf 
‘bo legislatnrea in the elates have only 
one boose, tbo tederat legieWoro at 


It is a brave experiment India has 
ombarked on. She lacks experience. Her 
’new masters’ have still to bs ednoated. 
Her voters, legislators and ministers are 
all new to tbe immense task which they 
have asBomed. Her hopes lie in her leaders 
most of whom possess a hving faith in 
the democratic way of life. Therein lies 
hope for demoerfley. ' 


A young woman was extremefy vam of the 
honoari conferred upon two distant male teUuves > 
She talked nn. the evibject to all and Bundrv* 
have two relatives m tbe House of Xxirde 
Have you any?” 


*' ISn,” teybed one of her 
hove three maiden^ aunts 
Heavro.” 


Bcqnamtonces, “but 
in the Kingdooi 
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A <nrj^ was let loose m Irolana ,n 
18116 The world chr.slcnea him 
Barnard Shaw He has smoe grown ml„ 
« l-seod He has been hailed as anper 
man Ho has been denonnced as a corse 
la las beoo tolerated as a freak Anj 
'rap be has fibed the world with the 
presence tor the b-st par, of a cenlnr, 
""■i has been demonslra. ,re ,n crerj 
8. 8 nt iCebeCoal ,o„r,tj He ha, bee^ 
me ,n h„ ernpuons and manj „ro 

b-en °r '“•‘"“t'nne that have 

h an .corcbed bp b,. lava Tte crater 
net >et ext, net Yon bear the rnmbl 
nl " St Wrenoe 

ot wl I?i6 20, h 

qw- George Carr 

Dubir en^rtoieam the 

-tappeaVtobir/oLt^n-; 

Onrl' w!; tb?‘r 

f"drei. were bmn of Then. 
Jfinshters and a soo-TnA . “'‘”'0 

LliDor Agnes anfl M ^°cinda Tmiicep. 

f -agnes and Bernard Sbaw oi.„ 
bas always fdt that ho bad n , . 
ancestry Once Sir a »u ®<5J«brated 

‘l. ‘.m.r,..“„ rL '““sb'°”" 

treali.h homnncnin, Bermmat.r 
lawfo! procreation ' In p , onteido 
;"66..l.en, Shaw trace, bi. a"” ''■» 

from one Shaegb. the ,h a ™‘ 
MoodnH immorlabsed bp sh'v 

losing been trom h„ »' 

nnlimely ripped" there womb 

Wbaterer the ancestr, *i. 
no‘ «em to hare been „ 'r"’’ 

cotnstances Poor <, 1 ,. “”locnt cir 


ixn,io£ii>jA liAO 

evideoco of hia future 'brilliance It it 
recorded of him that be was generflllr 
near or at the bottom of bis classes 
He had an avereion for the fchoolmg, 
which prejudice be carries up to this 
He stayed at home and absorbed 
much music from his accomplished 

uncle 

Whila jet 35 jears of age. he got 
into a job as a land agent at Doblm 
on a raaguificent salary of £18 per 
anonm His penurj made him persist 

era for a year when be was promote! 
to tho place of a crshier on £48 per 
jear Feeling that be coold not go 

passing rich with £18 a jear, be resigned 
® job and joined his mother id IiondoD 
w ere sbe had set herself op as a 
prefessiooal teacher of music And this 
>8 what he said of his plight 

throw mjself into the 
8trofige for hfe I threw mj mother 

fath^M ,i to my 

coRt ^ ^ hnng to my father’s 

babhio 1 tJalloDB as comes to moral 

^ of mjself (at 

J mother 8 expense) instead of a slave” 

reproach me wilb the 

forget ^ 
raiment of 

‘ contrast with . thn ° 

ness nf indescribable seedi 

“r enffa ”^^0° I trimmed 

«n8 worn i,"".'''' "“I 

bf.nl coot 

<nbe Bnd''Kr °f ‘bo liler.rp 

>t In » 1 fnilo a dcoado o, 

Cisnpr n Pfpfaco to an earlier noyeh 
ProrrasioK, bo g„e. 

1870 ana feor'b °h 

■ be had a budget of flr* 
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onpoblisbcd novels which went their 
weary tonod from publisher to publisher, 
and did not put a single penny in bia 
poctet. He had not with him the six 
pence to pay the postman or parveyor 
He secured the patronage of a ‘Oilerio’ 
journal in which his CASHEL Bl’RON 
appeared as a eerial. It drew some 
attentiou and Shaw came into publio notice. 

Meanwhile he had interested himself in 
socialistic literature and joined Henry 
Hyde, Champion, Morrie, Beaant, Carpen- 
ter and the Webbs. He had an 
enthusiastic time of it, and wrote some 


effective tracts for the Fabian Society. 
He was also doing some hack work. He 
reviewed hooks for the Pall Mall Gazette 
and was a oritio of pictures for The 
mrH and musical critic for the Star. 
It is a bib comical to, note that be then 
Dsed a sobriquet “ Ooroo di Baecetto.” 
He aonounced himself under the famoos 
initials G.B.S., when he became dramatic 
oritio for the Saturday Review He 
managed to secure the sympathies of 
William Archer, who pushed him into the 
Hterary world. He latei collaborated with 
him in the dramatic art. 


Being of a dynamic cast, he had 
absorbed a good deal by reading and 
observation and perhaps^ felt like bursting. 
It la said of him that at this time he 
ook to publio speaking and** addressed 
andlences of every description from 
Doiveraity dons* to Loudon ‘washer- 
women. He had by this time drawn 
omo public attentiou and was locky 
enongh to be co-opted as a member of 
the Vestry of St. Pancreas Borough 
onucil with which he was associated for 
cxperienca therefrom 
«8Qlted in the poblication of his book 

or municipal tuadiko 


Shaw came under the Influence of 
Sidney Webb and his wife — the later 
Lord and Lidy Piissfleld. They laid the 
foundation of socialism in England and 
their influence on Shaw seems to be 
considerable. It is pleasing to note that 
a man of Shaw’s vitriolic temper and 
literary antagonism has nowhere a 
harsh word to say of the Webbs. 
His references to them are always res- 
pectful and reverential. Shaw had much 
of their hospitality. Doring this period, 
a well-to-do but nnpiarried woman of 
eome culture, Charlotte Pay me Town- 
abend, was a frequent visitor at the 
Webbs.’ Bernard Shaw cams by a nasty 
cycle accident one day and had to be 
put up in the hospital at London. -Miss 
Townsbend seems to have attended upon 
him throughout the period of his illness 
end conceived an attachmenb for him 
which resDlted in their marriage. She 
appears to have spent much devotion 
and money opon him nod proonred him 
decent qoartero in the faraone Adeinhi 
Square. 

The BtornnesB and severity of h' 
bearded mien and hie aneteritiee give 
httle soepioion of any amoor or crotioiem 
™ h.a part. Ellen Terry and 
Mre. Patriok Campbell were the most 
tamoos aotreesea of hie time. Hi. 
nomerone and persistent love letters to 

them B„e OB a 

was however jilted ip fa.oar of oil,, 
ond his distemper is evident '* 

anf '‘,:rhir 

snccesaes. He began ‘neT '■‘'''“■■y 

He tnroed ^rom rnov^i: 

To I mind^' 
Mb. WAniiEN’s coKrasaios, Candida mIv 
and euPEBMAN. TUE DoOTOIfs Z 
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JO!IK nofLH mm It I«H- D-tlAJOn 
D'nrAnv niai; to Mithusua Hfaiit 
BiTtK no-si bi lot- ,t 
fiorci ^S!OD 

Eich riPT,ic(l H fiffif clnog pcnsutinn The 
’'‘"7,""'’ •'■l- lo -orn. „<,t 

“'<> tt- l.oHr.,a „„a 
bravjdo of t} n i ,nir6 T i\ 

Onr lilip t ^ imposKibla 

Prope,t Oarmoraht, 

‘V" t'PO ™l o„r wtsaom „ 

raini.teroO bj inajpcrisnoea or mal 
peoaaoaa Oap., Oar na.eT . „arw 

cr-ir r~:j-": 1 

PBltlaltona came ander h.s l.l 

'*'f on literatnro art ec 

politics religion and erer.- 

‘'BBt lha „,„d L'b,orod"'‘ 

'« tPd ha. left „ 3”'’'^ ■«. 

Ihn tiea- j. „ ,. ^ ' " ’^recUge l„ 

»' tho daj I, srealest iconoclast 

c.p.t™t.cc ., :rL 

h,™ been .thcr^ „ 
porarics who have ,na„,„a 

camcalnro ot the ties, 

Protestea against the 

‘ting. hot Iher '' 

raato them bappj q K 

Hf«o D.„oc hcchonca n. “”•> 

»g« That gieat ,nlc.l.ctn,;i n r "w"'" 

bad an utopia of his nn.,, ^ ^ Wells 

blmself with anticinnf ^i^erted 

‘•■IPS. to cm, rot”’' «' 

>■»» a charm tor °°sh °' "■» 
'utoro 1, oDlf for ^'""p “"3 Iho 
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o« to a bIcaliDcss lo l|,o folnre Oo4 
accorilinq to him ii o flnilo force which 
li«« not jot realised ilgdf it „ „ 

llio course of progrossiro perlcclioo 
It IS crealifis inslronirnls for (be 
realisation of its purposes Where the 
tneframciito fail it, thoj are destrored as 
'ritoMs the mammoths of old Man ii 
not the last hot onij Iho latest ot ill 
creations „„d ,f b„ does not sobscrye bl. 
purposes he too will bo destroyed aod a 
hotter instrnment created Man most 
thoreforo hebate better Mow ? Wbal a 
estiny for man nnd how comforting the 
oclnno Bat Sbaiv is rebement In his 
Mhortation that man mnet so tiro that 
en bo dies Qod most bo in bi» debt 
How ac wo to bnow the mind of thii 
sod? Where ore bii rerolatiOD? Sbair 
does not yoncheafe,as aoy. 

With Ibis caprice or nocertamtj at Ibe 

no!, a, srntbclis -< 

Hin * boman endearoor 

p'* “'’■'“"■ncnle therefore, In Art 
and Ta Religion nnd Philosophy 

cycitm Z cic “ere pjrotechnics 

ecnn.l ' 'Iv “““ont end blanl m the 
eion bee ta*'”" 

th. J '’“vocation it offere lo 

thinr “i a , “ * ‘t“h“g on all 

things that matter 

life cvZ appeare to be, hiB 

IS rem. I “ discipline, which 

«t least' f" ” ‘’cs'st'nco of dashing 

on Ii«»*Ica him “ 

te h!m Ta' » “Cd won 

I92G n,'"’ f!'”’' '"t >i>'“toto “ 

“»«ol ot ’food 80 f ““'""’“G 

»t down thft tu ^ before he sent 

with Oi 

veselatianisrt, mortal Ij/o His 

«bsll "a ‘p t^etotal.sm which has 

meat drirh and smoke, 
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leepa him in a aanity which is cnviahlo 
•t hia BBS and senility is na tar as over. 
Ohtelerton may call them taOs— they 
may appear as oddities to many. Bat 
the faota are there and speak for tbera- 
Behes. There are others of a aimilur 
tma. He sleeps with his winOowa open 
in all weather, he wears woollen close to 
his heart; ho nscs a French bathing 
powder daily in his bath tub These 
hare giren him his health and his r.gonr 
ol mmd, he says, and who can disprove 
him? 

There are two passages where Shaw 
sums himself np. 

mmied” nTan '»• begirt, bat a 

married man by ring and hook; an 


atheist, a tco-totn|ier, a tanotio a 
hnmonrist, a playwright, a social 
deraoorat and a ylnci:t liar." (whaferor 
the lust maj mean *) 

“I have played ray game with a con. 
toencc I hare nover pretended that 
u. U. h was real, 1 have and overngain 
taken him to pieces before the audience 
to show the tritl. of him. And even 
those who inspile of that cannot escapo 
froin the illoBion regard G, B. Shaw as a 
freak. The whole point of the creatore 
IS that ha is; nmqnp, fantastic, unrepro- 
aonlatlve, inimitable, iropossible, oodesira- 
ble on any largo scale, totally nnliko 
anybody that orer eiis'ed before 
hopelessly nnnntnral and void of real 
passion Clearly such a monster could 

iXrh 1 ^“™ real 

lirDicn it never is) 

Can jou improve upon this’ 


the seed of' light 

By Mr, b. L COOK 

° Ont':,Te\tS'’®d 

Take root and grol head, 

arinonr hera^itf tL",o“'st dL'd^'^ ' 

TLt’’''“?ther^'’a,f1'7 

:-^MCSH:horn 

Come gent'y. p_ to . 

Keroel'°o't"iove“L‘’“''\°7l,* P'“”t 

That from the aaoW “'“'’’o ^o»ire 

A tree where Tave -- 

- ’'•'“SO roots are fire. 


FROM MY 

nr 

CROSblNO Tlir IlAll 

TcJinysmis/rnenell Ctotmtg thr liar, 
ltd! liiUlen 1,1 /i„ n,,hlgfi,st year on a 
day in Oclolei ntien It tiaidM j,om 
Ahlwaith to rainiii/oid rii, ton Irih 
us that ht/ajc ttnehmy lantni/old he 
had 'the mo imiiy ,/ the h,i, ,„,„g 

and aflei diimei he shontl ,„e this poem 
tantten out I s„i,, 
sjoui lifts no, I ■ l,e ■ j, 

eepUmel the Pilot o. 

That ami 

onidlllyiis Aft,, he/oie my father , 

tenth he ,,„i i„ 

Crpiiiy the u„ 
eaihona of mi/ noil 

Sua»ot ftrd evening «ter 
*'*'*'■ 

wvrx ‘rdfr 

Twil gilt and evening bell. 

Andafter that tie dark 1 

For ^ouch from out the bourns of T.m« j «. 

The flood may beer me far ^ 

°wh.°„T^’’' f"" 

'>nen I have crost the bar 

REQUIEM 

Ja^atll ZZ'‘“thl,e‘\ra\ 
chttrfuliits, Sititneors fa l/el’l’l 

eantact u,th earth and sea 


NOTEBOOK 

' BED •' 

KAI’PY fassino 

Henley afit/ea a tieio note tu hi 
Happy Viisstiif) Thete i$ no room far 
Chriatian hope tn hta farenell tong, 
neithet ts it the dexpatr of one icho ttts 
nothtny hut a toul after lUalh Ilenleg't 
*> the mood of serene aceeplanee, and 
eten of cinUalxon vi the hcauty of death 
And thete ta hfeathtaJing loieUntss in 
l>it tieioii and icords 

A Jftie Inrk twitter* from the quiet *Viet 
And from ibn wo,t, ' 

Whore the awn hie dny'e work coded, 

Ejogrra ne in content. 

There fall, on the old grey city 
An inliiionce lominou* and acrene, 

A ahinirg penco 

The smoke necende 

In a rosy and go 1 ten hate The »nire» 
hhine and are changed Tn the valley 
Shadow. ri.e The lark .mg. do Tha lua, 
Closing hi. bentdiciioD 

“"J darkening air 

Night and her ira.n of star* ^ 

And her great gift of sleep 
So be my passing I 

Jty 189 k aceomph.hed and the long day dOn* 
siLr .'^t* I*'.*" «« «7 heart 

Th». I *^“^hered to the quiet west, 
Thet*uadown apUndid and .erene, 

"LAST JOURNEY" 

A few months before his death, mr 
ottn poet Tagore wrote some teiees refectirg 
, ' ■^"“1 ul/'lnde to life and death By 
’’‘'■‘ttlion these neie siiny at the 
«/t„ior,oi s„i,„ held at the Santmlhelan 
cieit ns the last iites trere gang 
o« at the burning ghat Doubtless the 
image of the Pilot must hate been 
miggeeted by the Uiies of the English Laureait 
O Pilot of my life. 

««•«» of Peoco 
fo' or,,. 

'>■' p.i,. 
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FROM MY KOTEBOOK 


4G5 


0 Saviour, 

Your meroy ind forgueaesa 
are ihe inezhauatible wealth 
on which I draw 
for this my laat journey 

May the bonds of mortality melt away, 
may the vast univerce take me in its arms, 
and may it bo given me ' 

fearlessly to stand face to face 
before the Great Unknown 

CYMCS OF LOVE 

Love matches are made by people who 
are content, for 7 i month of honey, to 
condemn themselves to a life of vinegar ■< — 
Coii«/e«s of Blessi 7 igton. 


People marry throngh a variety of other 
reasons and with varying results , bat to 
marry for love is invite inevitable tragedj 
— F B Cabell 


It they only married when they /ell in 
people would die unwed— 
« L Stevensoti 


One shonld alwajs be lo love That is 

o^carTOar’”’ °°° “"'■5'- 


In mailers of relision and matrimoDy I 
have' a"*' ■ liscaoso I will not 

the „ tormenta in this world or 

to my charge— Loid C/iesler 


THE BDSINESajIAN 

Thoogh ye take from a coyetooa m 
»>1 his treasjirea" says Milton, "he h 
let 006 jeiJel left , Vo can not depri 
im of hia oovelonsnoas " And so I wot 
say of a modern man of hnsiness y 
My do what you will for him, pnt hi 
0 Eden, give him the Eliiir of life 
“ has still a flaw at heart— he has si 
■"S bosmess habits 


Aod all 

'Mh bring 

bim, in a 

59 


tbeso polish pilgrims wonld 
bis own misery along with 
watch pootet BBS 


stingy LINCOLN! 

Abtaham Ltucoln freed the tines and 
made America mote democratic than he 
/mind It He was an tmpulsne itolitieian 
and a geneims genetal But tii pinate 
hfe he HUS tight fisted The following is 
a leltei he wiote to an unpeeumous 
stephothei — 


Dear Johnston, 


Dee 24, 184«. 


,7"c'otpt Ti“f nr“™Al ^ '"‘f 

when I have he]^d you a little 1 °“ 

■;W. can get „£g 

m vour ^nduct Wha6 that defect^ w 

know You are not lazv anf4 at.ii ^ t 

Idler I doubt whether, Binco^l "aw°ao1'' ““ 

bare don, a g„od whole day, worS" m ^‘’ny C 


cliiWren that you ehoSld break this’ h*b 
more important to them becauLi v ‘ «• 

to Jive and can keep out of anldliT^fhi 

“ It, easier than thev ^ before 

after -they are in ^ ®*tn get out 

}\hat I propose is that vou >k«ii 
tooth end nail,*' for the work 

can get ,ADd to secure you a fair '"’fBM you 
promne you that for “doSar r™*"' ^ »°w 

ween this and iho first of Mb“ “ Wb hot 


r lor every dniiA,, _ “ow 

ween this and Iho first of Mss "''b hot 

labour, I will then givo “wn 

the tes'dTnV'or tha‘ gold'mluM o^- 

Sea* Sr.y'” -"Sa ‘t“ 


«*.;'.rd\r‘[ -- b«o„t 

habit that will keep you bavo ,. 

r‘” 11°^ ' »bLl5”"oJ"S„r^vor® ■" Sebl 

youwUl U just M deep m aa eve^’ year, 

* in Heaven ' 

y°«r pia" 


you would almost giv^ yo*ur 

S70 or S80 Thea^ 7or ^aPurV" S 

Heaven very eheanlas^ ® your nlnessa 


very cheaply* for T P'ac 

with the offer I make pel ®'’re you 

you trill dBhviT^cnt^^ilrF^ “‘‘'"oy^'back 

Koneensol If you can i . ’ 

land, how will you then Ina bvo 

have always been kind tn J^^bout ItJ ^^V^® 
«ow mea^ m be,;"lu,n"d \ou 


‘^{‘^ry you Wdl bS' follow*' On 


Affectionately, yn,,, . 

iJ'. your brother^ 

A Lincoln, 
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OINCRAL GORDON 


^^ALTCING TOURS 


Ljtloo Stmcbey had made biography, na 
Macaalay had raade historj, the rival of 
fiction Who can forget this picture 
of Gordon ? 

Du'ing the joar 1883 a solitary Rnglish genilrman 
waste bo seen wandmiig with n tl ck bool un lor 
hw arrr in tbo neighbourhood of Jertiaaiem Ills 
iiiaasimmg figure, short and sight with its half 
gl ding half tripping motion gate him a boyish 
aspect which contrasted odJR but not unptea* nlly 
with tto touch of grey on I is ha r and whiskers 
There WB3 the sartio contrast— enigmatic and attrac 
tuo — between the sunburnt hrick red and comple 
•Mion — ll Q hue of the seasoned trat cllcr and the large 
blue eyes with their look of almost ehiUiah smeeniv 
To the friendly inquirer he would e-rpUin in a I w 
soft and very distinct toico that he was engaged 
in el icidnting four questions— the e te of the 
ciucmsion the line of divisina lieiween the tribes 
of Renjerem end Judsh the i lentiflcat on of G b«on 
and the pos tion of the Gardon of Fden He was 
also he would add most anxious to lacover the 
spot where the Ark first touehol grcunl after tne 
subs donee of the Flood he belie\el u leei tl at 
he had solved that problem es a refernce to 

ruaX; 

SACRAUANTUM SUPREMLM 
DmwnBar mytacnaa.sna lei jourthousht, 
bo bigb 

Great hearts are glad when it is lime to give 
Lite 18 no life to him that dares not die 
And death no death to him that dares to lire 
Draw neat together none ho last or first 

worri,”” ^'>"0 

With the same hutniog ol the soot we thirst 
And the same wine tonight shall qnench 

onr fire 

—Henri, Nejiboll 
THE AI PS 

A wilderness ot jagged peate, cast m 
passionate and fletce profosion ot the clonds 
■which roll op against them out ot the vaat 
Italian plain toroed tngethor hy the narrow 
mg cresceot and breaking op at last against 
tbo Alpine wall m towers ol epeolral spray 
or swooping np it, ravines with long moana 
ef complainiog thander 




A walking tour Rboold bo gone opoo 
alone, becaase frcGdom is o! Ibo csEcoce, 
because }ou should bo able to stop end 
Ro on and follow this way or tb&t bs 
the freak tales jon and becanse yon 
most have yonr own pace, and neither 
trot alonRriidc a ebampteo walker, nor 
mince m tone with a girl And then 
yon mast be open to all impressions and 
lot yonr thoughts tako cotoar from whatjoo 
flee Yoo ahonld bo as a pipe for any 
wind to play upon '* I cannot see the 
rvit ftaja Hazlitt “of walking and 
taikicp at the same time Wben I am 
in tbe coontry I wiab to vegetate, like 
the country ’—wbicb is tbe gist of alJ 
that ctn be eaid npoo the matter. Therein 
should bo DO cackle ef noises at your 
elbow to jar on tbe meditative sileoce 
of tbe morniDg And so long as a tnao 
16 reasoning be cannot -sfffrender himself 
to that fine intoxication that comes of 
mocb motion m the open air, that begfns 
ID a' sort of dazzle and^'flloggishness of 
tbe brain and ends in a peace that 
passes comprehension U L S. * 


Time may restore ns in 6 
Goethe’s eage mind and 


bis coursi 
By ron’i 
force 


n I i_ 

wot where will Europle’s latter boa 
Again find Wordworth's beating 
power 

the grass npon bis gravi 
O Rolha with they living wave 
DR im they best I for few or non 
Ueara the voice right, now b 
IS gone 

the life passionate 



Sinkiang and- Soviet-Chinese Agreement 

By Mr. ADITYA PRASAD SEN GDPIA, m.a. 


I N or3er to step up diplomatic mauconTre 
I in Iian and Afghanistan Soviet Russia 
with the co-operation of communist China 
is trying to build np a oil concession bloo 
in 'Western Asia. The recently oonoludea 
Rnsso-Chineae agreements on Sinkiang 
nndonbledly give the danger signal to the 
whole of the Middle East. It may he recalled 
here that the 'then Sultani Ministry aided 
and indnenced by Britain and the D.S.A. 
cansed the .Iranian i^arliament on 22od 
October 1947 to pass n bill which illegalized 
the granting of new oil privileges to the 
foreign powers and ruled ont all possibilities 
of the provisions of the Soviet— Iranian 
oil agreements of loic being carried ont. 
It was alleged by Soviet Rnssia that Iran 
»a being forced by Britain and the D.S.A. 
to 010 the Western bloo. Hence the Soviet 
Pollcy.maketa to-day want to nse Sinkiang 
° politics in 

it wi '* Speciallj- they consider 

move “etipot tho concerted 

roIiticMg^°i^“‘"° io'flnenco 

Pow r! n Western 

treaties 

SrenT PPPPlP^ed 

rvsardine n°T-^ eornmnnist China 

« result rPaintain that as 

O'er Sinf treaties Chinese sovereignty 
'"11 sneered® jP"P»raissdandHne-sia 
Oliioese el«i 1‘ ““‘ply IP side-tracking 
Ihe nr border conntries. 

otote tharrn'°f°° i°' SiPbiang oil treaty 
“» rrivi lee ' ^ ‘’P Btppipa 

Soviet Chinese 

decide. accnrH’ Stock Company wilJ 

POsslions relating 

>10 osltled If n !“ P'l’ilssps shonld 

. ‘otb Chine ‘“••’PPP “tated dearly that • 

'■fits b the r 

the company „nd will share tho 


ontpnt, espenses, aod profit^ eqnally. For 
tho first three years the Chairman and 
theOeneral Manager of the Soviet-Chinese 
Joint Stook Company will bo Russian and 
China will select the Deputy Chairman and 
Deputy General Manager of tho Company. 
After this period the posts will bo reversed. 
In this way the alternate system will continne 
to remain in force, and Riissiaaod commonist 
China will be able to manage jointly the 
affairs of the Soviet-Chineso Joint Stock- 
Company. 

As Sinkiang is closely related to Soviet 
Torkestan, Rossia will find it easy to 
detormine thafateof this province comprisiog 
Knlja, Kashgaria, and Chinese , Turkestan. 
There is every possibility of this province 
being economically prosperous if its 
mineral and oil resoorces aro properly 
tapped, Sinkiang is rich in gold, silver 
lead, nraninm and has large deposits of 
petroleum. It is unite likely that Rnssia 
will supply her with modern ekill. She 
will nee the greater portion ol Sidkiang’s 
economic wealth to^ strengthen her own 
economy. Moreover a provision has been 
made in the Sinkiang Oil treaty to - 
establish Soviot.Chinoao Mineral Biploita ' 
tion Company on the lines of tho projected ■ 
Soviet-Chinese Joint Stock Company. 

Hero it may bo recalled that when negoti 
ations were being carried on in February ' 
last regarding oonolnsion of tho Soviet- ^ 
Chmeso Pact, tho Sinkiang Government 
Delegation had been negotiating separately ' 
with Boosia on economic matters with tho- 

redh M -Web ‘g . 

ed byMao.TBe-T«og. th. Chinese commanis 

er. There was no reference to Sinkianp ^ 

m the terms of the Soviet-Chines^ " 

"I Friendship, Alliance, „„a 
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A '!ist'iDcc ConseaaeDtiy the political 
Ob '^rrfrg were led (o believe that Sino 
SoTie*^ ’■elation m respect of the North 
est°rD Province wonld be defined separated 
T’ho provisions made in the Sinkiang oil 
treaty for eftablisbiog two joint stock 
eonpanies seem to jnetify their belief 

The Rica of Siokiang is eix hundred 
an! tbirtj four thousand square miles 
acd its population numbers abont 
■'fii.y four lakhs The political obser 
CIS maintain that the Sinkiang oil 
tnatj recently concluded between Ruasia 
'ina Communist China follows the pattern 
of similar treaties vvhicb Russia Las 
alreadj concluded ■with the states of 
eastern Europe Rut the provisions of 
this treaty indicate improvement on those 
of the Moscow Tehran Oil Pact concloded 
in 1010 The Moscow Tehran Pact did 
not grant anj oil concessiooa to the 
foreign companies m Northern Iran It 
was stated that Iran would hat® rights 
to buj out Russian shares lo the Joint 
Company on evpiry of the period of 
fifty years In the first twenty five years 
forty nine per cent and fifty one per 
cent of the shore, of the je.ol Iron 
Bov.ct 0.1 companj rvoold belong to Iron 
nod 110,310 rospoclireli On eip.r, 

ccmpanj 

"onia be rqoollj d.r.ded between the 
wo oonotriee Moreover the proOl, „t 
be con.pan, „„„,d be d.r.ded .ee„rd,„g 
to the Bbare, of each connlrj ^ 

It Sov.et Roesia rr.th th.. «« m 

h'er°”r„”°'‘‘ ■“ ■“""•■nB 

■t wu, be .arr::„o:’rjr\r:n 

.l.plomo .,0 ,.ot,e. JJl f “f 
-'.c. i=w..d iron 


Arabia Jordan t^o Lebanon 


Egypt 


and Israel Moveover the possible 
emergence lo the Middle East of a 
Rassian lolluencod coraraunist bloc ancon 
rages Russia to make efforts to secure 
oil concessions ip those regions which 
fall within the orbit of Western influence 
Iq the opinion of the Western political 
observers the Sinkmng oil treaty enables 
Russia to determine the coarse of the 
Par Eastern politics But whether the 
Peking Government under this treaty 
will be given rights to nse the economic 
wealth of Siokiang for the indnstnal develop 
ment of Communist China seems to be 
doab*tol As Russia is stronger than 

Commumst China she will nse this 
wealth to Btreogtb‘'D her own economy 
and to make her middle east policy 
soccessful It maj be recalled here that 
Russia aided the Illi faction in 1918 to 
influence political developments m North 
Western Sinkiang Ibis faction started 
rebellion against tbo provincial govern 
meat lo September 1949 an antonomons 
communist regime was established In 
Tibwa capital of Siokiang Hence as a 
result of the recently concluded oil treaty 
there is every possibility of the whole 
province b<»ing turned into a strong 
oviet base against Anglo American politics 
mlbe M.ddlo East apart from the taot 
* 8 economic resources are being 
eiplo.ted bi noBs.a 


put arrived 1 1 America 

• «P m a amall room ,q noboken 

rtappoK at*ih^^r'facP3 Toa 1^®?* 

lh« pesta off so ihst keep 

^ inst they could get to steep 

tl «y -wjro b^h more t? raorning whea 

« Erelly » appened to b, i .k the r effort* 

I penea to aa 1 through tho opoQ window 


iMitem 


no ute Pat m* i.ri 

rritrr. . „„*t „ 


ad one Ilere 



Electoral System Best Suited , to Indk 

By Mr. T. a. EAJAQOPALA lYENGAE 

o : 


G eneral EIgcUodb all over India, ore 
promieed to be held before April 
next year. And one of the meaeares now 
ondertaken to expedite the work io this 
behalf is the passing of the Representation 
.of the People Bill by the Parliament. H 
h also said that at the near future another 
cotoplitnenlaty Bill would be introduced 
in the Parliament dealing with all other 
aspects of election. 

Allocation of seats in the Honse of the 
People to the different States and (he 
flxatioQ of the total namber of seats in 
the Legislative Assemblies of the different 
Stales have been made on the basis of 
popalatioQ of each State. Bat what is 
007 to be determined is the delimitation 
of the constltaeociee and the system of 
'noting -to be adopted. Tbe Coostitotion 
. provides that these measores mast be 
ondertaken by the Parliament. The Union 
Government has also called for the opinion 
of the States in this behalf. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that we shoald try to know 
■Bbioh gjstem xs best suited for ludia. 

There may be Functional representation 
or Regional lepreseutatiou. In England and 
TI. S. A., foe instance, we have tbe 
regional or tbo territorial representation 
10 oontra.distinctioD to the fonctional repre- 
sentation in existence in Italy and the 
^'S.S.R., ^0 prefer to delimit tbe 

onatitnencioa on a territorial basie, then 
the next qnestion that wonld arise would 
0 whether these shonld be multi-member 
or single member Constituencies and what 
system of voting shonld* he adopted— 
oistrihotive or cumnlative nod so on. 

The system of mnlti-member Oonstitn- 
ocies with simple majority vote has obvious 


defects and it is being abandoned in all 
advanced coantries. To illastrato it, lot 
ns assnmo that snch a conetitnency has 
fonr seats and each of the two parties 
viz., tbe Congress and the Socialists, pnt'^ 
np candidates for all tbe. Boats. Let ns 
also assume that the Constituency ^ has 
1000 voters and that all of them vote. 

4 Congress candidates get GOO votes each, 

4 Socialist candidates got 400 votes each. 
Tbe resnlt wonld be that all tbe fonr 
congress candidates sncceed with GOO votes, 
whereas tbe Socialists fail to get even a' 
single seat with 400 votes. We have not 
sncceeded in seonring theretoro of candidates 
in proportion to their voting strength.^ ’In 
other words, the resnlt of tbe election does 
npt reflect poblio opinion correctly, 

Tbe siugle-member CoDfititnenoy too has 
obvious defects. 

Wo may also illustrate it thng. Say tht ' 
a -Constituency has 1000 voters and foo 
seats to contest and that A.B.O.D. ai 
tbe four candidates contesUcg the election: 
They seenre votes as follows; — 

A — — 400 votea . 

B — 300 votes 
C — 200 votes 
D — 100 votes 

A gets elected as he secures the maximal 
voles. Bat GOO voters have voted against ^ 

He is elected only by a relative majority an 
not by an absolnte majority of votes. V > 
Take another instance: In three adjoic 
ing Constitnencies, we will assntue ther 
are 1000 voters each. 

X Conatitueocy Y Constituency Z Conatituenoy 
Coo. 000 Votea 400 400 -< 

Soe. 100 •„ 600 eOO 


470 
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CoDRre^s RotB onl> ono seat whereas 
Sociali?U BDoaro two Beats But what aro 
their aggregate votes CDngrtsa gela 1700 
votes and Socmliets onlj ] 00 votes This 
iresult 18 not jiibt if the respective voting 
strength is considered 

The alternative vote aid the Recond ballot 
are not much in vogae arijwlerc Tho 
ou)> alt«rnati os therefore left are tbo 
Cimulativo \oId^ and tho Proportional 
Repres, ntatioo ith tho Single Trana 
ferablo vote— both requiring Multi member 
Cot stituenc ea 

I wo lid I refer the Proportional Itoproscn 
tation with b ogle Transfeiable vote as 
b at BGited for India whore there aro 


difltrent shades of opinion which need 
roprescntation 

Tl 0 forraulao Is Igtslnumb/rof %nl J yotegpolied 
^u^Dber of eeats-|-l 

Ticl us Rny ft CouBtituenc) has 1000 voters 
nod that 7o0 nre CouBreasmen and SuO 
Sociftlists and that It has four scats nndcr 
ordinarv mnjorit) vote all the tonr scats 
viitl have bun captnred hr the Congress 
not, under Proiiortioiial Representation with 
Single Iran.fernble Vote Congress will gets 
and the Social sts 1 scat This is in proper 
tioo to their voting strength 

I Ihcrotoro recommend the adoption o( 
mniti member Constilnencics and also tho 
odoi tioo of Proportional Represonlation 
with Single Tranitornble Vote for India 




EAST AND WEST 

BY DR. V. RAGHAVAN * . 


A fter a period of acadomlo textiDal 
Bcbolarship in oriental literature, the 
T7eat became alive to a new kind of interest 
ID Indian wisdom. ' Porsnit of knowledgo 
has never been a mere intellectDal gatao 
in India; Indian philosophy is primarily 
Diirsaria, intoition or vision of Troth, 
and all ratiocination (Manana) haa )ieea 
assigned the complimentary place of 
reinforcing and stabilising the intaition. 
In the midst of its incessant inteilectaal 
ferment, some of the minds in the West 
began to feel a thirst for something bejond 
intellect, something pcodactive of more 
abiding solace and satisfaction , conseqaently 
interest developed in the practical side of 
Indian philoeopby, its yogic, esoteric and 
toUatnry dUoiplines ; living representatives 
tod realised soale came to be sooght after, 
tatber than professors of Indian systems ; 
the yonng Frenchman Alain Danielon who 
has chosen to live Indian life in India, has 
sought a living punt directly and nodergoes 
orthodox disciplines in Benares tells the 
writer that there is nothing at all in the 
scholarship of the so-called orientaTists of 
the \ Jq spread and deepening 

of this new practical interest, the new 
religioDs leaders and movements, of India, 
and moat notably the votaries of the 
RMQaktisbna Mission, have played a great 
P»rt. To-day Jesting Pilates bavo tnrned 
Ardent exponents of Sanatana Dharnia^ the 
orennial Philosophy ;th 0 expanding kingdom 
of spirit is rendering the KipUng-diehotoniy 
® East and ^est an ontmoded cliche ; 
bo Attna-vidija of the Rishis counts ehelat 
•o both hemispheres and ancient Hinda 
rdanfa is fast becoming the only truly 
^^tisfying religion and philosophy of tbo 
wbolo modern world. 


II 

While, under the impact of the confllc- 
ting literary, social and reltgiouB ideologios 
from tho West, the apparently bewildering 
materia! of Indian religions and philosophical 
literatare is being ignored or langbed^nt 
in India itself, it is gratifying to note that 
in the West, an increasing nomber of 
ardent aspirants after understanding have 
begun to attach high value to the myth- 
complex of India and to glean out for 
tho modern mind the ideas which these 
legendary data illustrate. Among these, 
the French savant Jean Herbert who has 
published a number of papers in France 
Asie of Saigon and a number of booklets 
bringing ont the slgnincance of Indian 
mythology takes a promioent place. His 
pablications number more than twenty-five ; 
they have appeared in many European 
languages, and in Chinese, Siamese and 
Indonesian traoslatioas too , his oontaots 
are wido and interest genuine ; ancleot 
nteratnro as wolf ns tbo teachings and 
interpretations of the great leaders of modern 
India, Ramakrisbna, Vivekanauda, Mahatmaji 
and Aravindo have found in him a devoted 
studeot; “the worshipful study” that lie 
has given in his booklets is bound not only 
to help understandiog among western 
readers but also to kindle a fresh earnest- 
neas in the minds of modern Indians 
themselves towards their mythological and 
cultarai heritage. 

III 

Steering clear of both the soholastic 
scepticism of tho West which brnshes 
aside Indian mythology and the Pandit’s 
preoconpation with academic details 
prevalent in India, which throws the 
backgroand the fundamental idea, the author" 
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nHorapts in this ficries of booV.lota* Wljftt 
11 0 West ran learn from the Ea»t‘, ‘The 
Tin Avalarae of Yielinu Sn Gaop'ift* 
and ‘Devarebi Narada' at a cnlical 
analjflia idcoloRical evnlnation and dieon 
tanRioment from the storj elrmrnta of the 
basic concerts 

In bis pamphlet on East and Wist Iho 
nntbor emphasieLS that tbo mnlnal relation 
ship of tliPSQ two halTOB of bamanil) 
now dangeronsly set one BRainst the other 
ehoold improve and become constriietivo 
nod not destrnotivo the West la out to 
conquer the outer world the East tbo 
liner world tbo West stresses quantity 
the East quality tbo West conrentratee on 
pompartroentation the East on eynthe«»ip 
noity and totality the West should 
QDdorstand that if the East surrenders 
itself too often to Providence it also in the 
same act hits off with Gods Will derives 
an inner peace that the West so sadly 
laohs and obliterates completely the fear 
of death and tbo notion of death being 
an end of the Being 


In the pimphlet on the vl.nfo.o* ot 
Vuhnn J Herhert trica to esplom how 
the ton menilcBlatioin ol the amne eo.ilj- (all 
into three gronpe each eignifj ms an asporl ot 
the nnwains ot the coemos and man Tho 
Host throe conneclod with tho ocean which 
ejmbolisea the nnailrorentiated att/aUa 
or pradhana ropresent tho reseno ot Iho 
throe csseolinl planes ot 11, o mmlal 
vital oialorial The tonrth halt «o,„.| 
halt 1,00 locaroalitin „ th, tnrniog po,„t 
the hogiomog ot the trmmph ot tbo 
opiritoal over Iho „,ler,a, Vamao. 
Paraanrama aod Rama ,ig„,iy n 
ot ethics ,0 diflorcot doparlmont, m 
’"””“”—“‘,^‘1 1 " » ni , tr_„„a t ,„„° 


The eighlb Krishna ‘p’prfrct’ 'and 
*completo’ ineirnalion, leads man io 
apiritnal rcnU^ation 

To the conception of Ganesa which ILe 
W<st finds most difilcnlt to understand 
bat which to Hindus ‘is a sonreo of 
apiritanl inspiration nod daily gntdanoe , 
the nathor devotes an essay in which 
ho explains tliat this Godhead elgotfies 
the inward psychological activity of 
overcoming obstacles to spiritual growth 
and reaching perfection nccordmglj be is 
consorted by two goddesses called Ducldh 
and StdVtt understanding nnd snccess 
the ftwoots mndaJa with which his big 
belly IS full represents spintnal food 
and joy 


In Karada tho anlhor sees ’ tho per 
foctioD Ot Belt oonscioos invidagtion ” or 
the indiridoBi B 5 „| 

liel pertection The eolbor rerr epllp 
eeje tbet bis meio charncterietio mey be 
eeid to be the senreb tor end menitesle 
Pen ot harmon) which he conalantly 
eipressce not by inonotonone nnitormity 
Ihroogb a eabtle toll and cotnplei 
oroheel, alien He is indeed the ' inslrn 

men ot Dirioe intention ' and 


nnthor „ „Uo 

ellentinn In the taot that legend, con 

= eetly grow round him nnd Nnreda ,s 

aenm" “'‘e'et et Narnda 

» to he CO ortenBive ^ with the 

cenlinned e„„enc. „t nreation and 

, .. Oflj nntnral that even 

rtonld reveal himsct to those who have 

^ZZ 


In choosing 
interpretation 


IV 

Qanesa nnd 
Jean Herbert 


Narnda for 
had chosen 
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Itwo subjects most involved in legend* 
oompleses of even obsonro nnd conflioting 
' elements. Of the two stadies Narada is 
a clear soccosa; the material on Ganosa 
J 8 such that it will not yield a satisfao- 
tory analysis: iconography of this god, 
the history of hit translation from an 
obataole maker to an obstacle-remover 
and his doubtfal parentago, in fact every- 
thing about him is so fraught with 
uncertainty that it is well-nigh 
impossible to draw ont any homogenons 
idea underljing his conception. The 
espIaoatioD of the rat-vebicic, for 
instance, can never be conviooing. 
Ganesa’s association with learning (p. 12 ) 
cannot also be so easily disposed ol". 
It is wrong to say as Herbert does on 
P 14 that Ganesa is comparatively 
leldora the main 'Ishta-devala of a sect 
snd that there are not very many 
temples exclusively devoted to him. In 
Hindu myth-complex, it is always possi 
® and jnstiflable to relate separate 
P ases and anecdotes to certain ideas, 
6 task of throwing into the pot the whole 
mass of stories of tfue deity or figure 
^ud attempt to boil out a eyothetio idea 
1 ^ both impossible and fntile ; such a 
thing wag contemplated by the myth- 
makers; deities and characters with a 
0080 nebulae of characteristics round 
cm formed motifs with which, to 
> ustrale oertain religion, spiritual, ethical 
^ cosmological ideas, epic themes, in 
ort story style, were fashioned, the 
^mo rongh material being handled else- 
J ^ different manner and for a 

orent idea; therefore each myth-part 


OftnesR pamphlet the 

‘.t '<• 

!'•'» nothint. *1 meaning of H 

'PnS the deity. P. K 

^ Ganesa.atava eooma to bo a mlate 

60 


is true so far as it goes. ' Henco Herbert 
is correct when he says (p. 4 , Narada) 
that those are " all of them spirituallyr 
tree, oven if they seem contradictory 
when judged with_tbe criteria of human 
history." 


Of conceptions of various forms of 
Godhead ioo. Herbert is right in empha- 
sisiog in the midst of bis essay at 
interpreting the difQcult Ganesa that, 
whatever the variety of the ideas which 
might give rise to correspondingly pecnliar 
image-varieties, to the Hindu, nil deities 
are only images of the one Godhead and 
each (p. 12 ) deity represents one of tbo 
inonmerable aspects of the supreme God 
(p 18 ). 


The ten Avataras have frequently been 
interpreted and in tbo progression from tbo 
water, the water-land, and the land-animal 
incarnations to the animal-man, dwarf-man 
nod perfect man incarnationB, stndents 
have always seen the process of evolution 
or tbo stages of tbo gradoai unfoldment 
of the spiritual personality'. In Herbert’s 
scheme, as in many others, perfection is 
reached in Krishna, and the epilogue of 
the Bnddba and Ealki .stand as a 
palpable superfluity. The survival-idea of 
the Boddba has always been held by 
Brabminirul writers as the emphasis on 
compassion and service to suffering - 
bomauity, Bhuta-daya. The indigenous 
Hindu scheme on which all Avataras get 
comprehensively expinioed is the resurrec- 
tion of the submerged, perverted or 

destroyed values, compeudiously called 
Dharma The need for this in the future 
IB, as wo realise today poignantly’, greater 
than even id the past, and Kalki as an 
idea represents only the future Avatara 
potential. It may not bo possible to 
interpret closely the white horse etc, of 
bis would-be iconography, but is it ' not 
true we are all looking forward to such 
a saviour who will destroy the Mltacha 
or the barbarous in man and resurren^ 
the Atya or the noble in him ? 


are only iotima- - 
advent of thU Great 


tioDB of the 
Deliverer from the int 6 rnationa"r*J/a#^'^^*^ 
nyaya operating through the 


Trivaiga " of 
militarism. 


politics, economics 


®iodem * 
and 



The True Greatness of Karl Marx 

Br Mr IlA\MOND POSTGATE 


K APE Marj who was horn on Mar 5 
1818 IS ono of the three philosophers 
T* pon'-ible— or pertly respoDBible— for great 
rVancea n hiebry There are plenty df 
ii* cr rr i hilosoi hers responsible forheeping 
tL cgsrstbej are thati'i indeed the bps* and 
iPDst remancrative waj of becoming an 
nrrcitsct philoFopber Bnfc apart from 
Ll®rs there are only two inspirers of revclu 
tiona rcasse&D and lambulos Whetl er 
you ooant RouBseau as more enective than 
Marx depet dp I suppoee on whether \ou 
thu k the French revolution or tb'* P ga an 
will altimately he more importaut \ for 
lemhnlns the Roman slaves and disposse -ed 
Greek citizens whom he inspired lo^t eir 
rciolntion nod lo the end fe.l b ct on 
tie religions cooeolakioos of M thrai m and 
Christianity nobodv therefore koows much 
abon^i what he said 

In nnj case (or os tolar os.thct of 
them IS as important a» Man 

THREr lUSDiC^PS 


This is Po m epito of the fact that I 
has Iho three most discoaraging defects th 
a candidate for immortality can hav 
Piratly ho never eompleted any of h 

^otl socooill) b, comrlotelr imsnoacrslo, 

lha rclat.r. rmpotlanco o( tbc vat.oo, n,t 
o( It Ihirdlj „l,c„ ho allowca him.clt 

rrcaiel the rrobablo tosnits of „hat 1 
baa Ob cvol ho rra, 

It .s natorattbal rro sbooM Cod do,.o 

f ^rsirttiorooror: ' 


coantnes to day Bnfc those three 
of him are true 

Take the drst the majority of his finished 
works are either brief propaganda pamphlets 
(each as Wage Labour and Capital or 
The Communist Blam/esto) attacks on other 
people like Prondhoo or Napoleon III or 
books hke the Ciittgue of Political Econom j 
which were admittedly first sketches of 
the theories be was going to work out later 
OLUT OF MATERIAL 

They are all that is either ephemeral 
or introductory they are examples of or 
leading op to the great work he was goiog 
to do and he never finished that work 

Only one volume of Capital was pnbhsbed 
while be was alive when be died Engels 
fonod an immense amoont of nnfioished 
studies sQfhcient to fill two more volnme* 
(Ivautsky published oven more afterwards ) 
not they were so chaotic that even after 
Cogels patient sorting there is a direct 
contradiction on a quite important point 
between rolumcs I and III of Capital 
Something bad geae wrong with Marx 
'•9 a common failing m ncademio circles 
o accamolale great masses of knowledfeS 
not be able to use it — to begin important 
oxonrenses and never be able to finish them 


ow there are three main sections o 
arxe philosophy the Labonr Theor; 
a ne the theory of Dialectics 
M-lemlism and the Materialist Concep 
lb„“r ♦ Of these he behevec 

nn . be 11,0,1 

rrot o( Bdotme dieoiplea hot of himself 
g , in law reprinted the 

rend,.?', 

ho theory of value and 
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were selected bccaaso Marx considered 
his philosophy was foanded npon tho 
4aathematical exposition in them. Bnfc not 
coly are they very difficult to read : they 
are most entirely obsolete. It is just possible 
to describe modern eeonomio phenomena in 
terms of Labour Value — Professor Cole has 
done it, and a fantastic feat of ingenuity 
it i8“~bat even tho orthodox Commonlete 
have ceased to insist on It. The thing has 
practically disappeared ; and 'in going has 
dons no harm to Marxism. 

Dialectical Materialism (it is true) has 
vitality enough left to cause confasion and 
dissension ; bat its damage is ohiefly done 
In academio circles, and Marx’s continuing 
■•reputation certainly would not rest upon 
It even if it were true. (It is not ; it le 
were myth making, but I have no room 
0 so short an article to disease this ) 
80UBCE OF UABX’S FAME 
Marx’s fame rests on what is called the 
sterialist Conception of History. There 
•■as asnal, no complete and fall description 
pd discussion of this -in Marx's work. Bat. 
“ brief, ifc js ^ demonstration that the 
wolive power in history is eeonomio. It 
3 the methods of production, and the class 
eations that these involve, that have 
^oiuinated and directed past history, which 
® consequence has always been a history 
” class strnggles. 

has had an immense clarifying 
ec npon the writing and understanding of 
and contemporary history ; it is as 
ephere, as the theory of 
sam'*- Marx himself in the 

com^ ‘^'^begory_ as Darwin. Practically ,no 
historian nowadays puts forward 
offer theory of history, or 

divin* v*"**^^' virtne, the love of liberty, 
^ * rnlervention or racial characteristics 
• causa causaus— or even, as once 


everyone did, writes about the surface of 
politics without over looking beneath. 

PROPHECY FALSIFIED 

As a historian and interpreter of the 
past, Marx was uneqaalled. But as a 
prophet and guide to tho future he was 
a failure. System-making — unfinished — was 
hia delight, and ho composed for the 
materialist conception of history, tho 
economics of Labour Value, and the 
mysticism of dialectical materialism a 
system which proved that' the class 
struggle which was then going on would 
proceed m a certain way. The employers 
would get fewer and fewer in number, 
and their wealth would get greater and 
greater. The workers would get poorer 
and poorer and as industrial development^ 
progressed the factories wonld get more*^ 
«and more enormous. Commoroial orlses 
would become more and more violent 
until the last somehow (how was " left 
unclear) provokea a counict in which tho 
resimeota ol workers in the most 
developea countries deelroyea their tiny 
group ot oppressors. Then the olassiess 
society wonld hegm. 

In ionny ways, most of which overyono 
can see, this prophecy has gone wrong 
The upper and middle olasoee have not 
dwindled to a tiny handful, nor has a 
commoroial crisis set off the tiniest 
revolution. (Revointions havo been cansed 
only by wars). But what is most 
interesting to the historian is to note 
that in studying the working class, Marx- 
predicted the exact opposite of tho truth. 

It -18 where the workers are least 
organise)! and least important that 
t/ommnnist revolutions snocoed , it is 
where they are most advanced, best 

feed“'"tha^'‘^f““‘ indnstria. 

J Parties meet with 

hnmiliating disasters The first Marxist 
revolution name in Eoseia, with a niuelv , 
peasant popnlation ; the second 
m China with an even tinier pronortim. 
of industrial workers. It is in Soandins 

their x?“ .P^S'ess is made. And 

revomtinn^honmVave^'Kd.™*’™’ 
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URKISH ELECT 

A TRIUMPH FOR DEMOCRACY 
Bi Mn n J VLNK4TESWARAN JIA 
'■iMorj ot Iho llio eloctorato whicli incladed 


resonodipR 
Deraocrntic Parfcj 
clGctiODs to the TiirLieb 
Asgemblj consfcitntes 
r''^r!in.raentRry democracy 


m the general 
Grand National 
triumph for 
The Democratic 


AJemocraiic 

larty came mto esiateoce onlj four j^ars 
"SO and lha fact that ,t abto la 

inflct a crnsbins dateat on the Pool, la a 
Party which had been a, „flioo fo, 
wont; aevon jcir. enoocaaion „ 

bishls BiBciflcant It ,howa that Then a 
oinslo parti wielo, ab.oloto antbonly m 
a oouatri ,t ,3 po.j,h|3 to break its 
power thronsh lbs ballot boa and not 
uoceaearily throosb bullote It i 
that DO political party howo.er p„i,erf„, 

tl! and that sooner or later the 
Dll, orate iDaeters ,0 a deiDooraoi are 
boDDd to seek a chanse aod 8„o “ 
chance to the other side ‘‘ o a 

PoDDdea by HaDial Al.l„,k (be Be 

1921 Hot ,t wae only . 

PPoeitiOD parties were perDnlted to b 
formed Geoeral elect , ods were held 
that loar bat they were De.thor Iteo Dor fa'r 
No.erlholees opposilioD parlies m„ns„a 

AssrmTy “ jTe'’ d'° 

--I seat, t." rtioorpXLT*::' 

lodopeDaents 7 as aeaioat 4na ‘ * ^ 

tbe People . Party' 
opiniOD etronelj critic, sod n, 
fcalnrc. of the electoral l.w JJ '” 
Pelled the BoreromeDt to .„lr„r ““ 
necessaty obangoa Accord , 

Proporlmoa, . "ot, 

■n«Dr other bealtbi reforms !, 

^”'"3 Tb. resDlt Z it,T° 

«0CDt geoeral eleclioDs e= p.. 


„ enbatan 

tial number of women were able to cast 
tbeir rote withont Jet or hindrance The 
People a Party enCfeied a Bcrcre ront 

Twelve ministera lost their scats and 
the pflrtj s strength m the National 
Assembly which has a total etrength of 
487 IS only 52 as against 131 of the 
Democratic Party 

The gravaraan of the charge against 

the party m power daring the electoral 
campaigo was that it had failed to 

® lo the post war economio problems 
ea isfactorily The heavy defence expendi 


It also ehoTs - tore an/ik defence expendi 

ever powerful t ‘oefllcieney of the admmis 

P-frful tralioD also cams id for stroog cr.l.Csm 
e emocrats have premised that they 
Y' ®^®rhaul the Rdministratton redoce 
e eoco espenditoro and devote sobstantia! 
earns to nation building activities The 
F elands for the active eneoerage 
“eot of private enterprise As one of 
•ts spokesmen remarked * We want no 
™ atism than is absolutely necessary 
0 * State enterprise in pnblio 

services soch roads railways and 

hini^ outside such clearly 

ed fields wo would do away with 
Slat,™ altogether' So far a. foreign 

annpjT ooncerned there does not 

I fandamental difference 

bolweon the two parties Both are 

dor.r, "‘’■’““'i ‘I ComiDDDism and arc 
d‘“ '■‘“'i It H.e AlIaDlic 

fegardiDiifh Russian threat 

the rn " neasion of frontier territory or 
Th,T'“,° Dardooells convention 

lant l! ’■ fiosKlBan impor 

-^-rb,":eed‘TrT 

oPfioailion tor .1 

‘Of the proper working of 
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democracy. In India today nltboagb the 
Congress • has a nnmber of powerful 
opponents there is no opposition party 
strong enongh to defeat the party in 
power and assame charge of the 
conntry's administration. The absence of 
an effective opposition however is not 
dao to any attempt on the part of the 
Congress to etifle criticism as is ^wrongly 
alleged in certain qnarters. It is, on the 
other band, doe to the absence of snffi 
went initiative and organising capacity on 
the part of the varions sections which 
are opposed to the Congreas, , Most of 
them waste their time and talent in 
indnlgiDg fn frivolous criticism of the 


Congress regime. It is time they 
organised themselves serionsly, draw up a 
practical and constrnctivo programme and 
edaoated the masses, in the best interests 
of democracy. 

To the Congress, the Turkish elections 
onght to provide a warning against 
assaming a complex of complacency. It 
should soon set its bouse in order and 
concentrate its attention, w'ith vigour and 
speed, on the great task of improving 
the economic condition of the people. It 
was the vote of the much-harassed 
middle class of Turkey that was chiefly 
reaponaible for the rout of the People’s 
Party in the recent elections. « 


President Truman and. Kis Foreign Policy 


^^IRCUUSTANOE has made Presideot 
Troman the Man of Destiny. The 
TTotld can bo made one' or shattered into 
joithercens by the foreign policy of the 
-A., the Leviathan among nations, and 
9 President is invested with aa great and 
91^1 a prophetic rolo as that of bis 
P 6 lessor, even thoogh to compare 
Roosevelt with Mr. Trnman is like 
^raparing Pitt to Addington. " He who 
68 00 the moment,” exclaims Qoetbe, 
the right man." Is President Trnman 
® tight man of destiny ? ‘Will his 
untie the knot of war, or 
Ik- more until man becomes 

architect of his own rain? 

ana *** Truman is a Missourian 

ver I881- Hia parents were 

^ poor and had not recovered from 
Tvhich drove _ their own 
hiBh Kentucky. He studied In a 

hifi nnu Pursno 

collegiate coarse. He had to earn bis 
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living, and for ten years together he 
worked on a large farm. Later he served 
in a drog-store and a" bank, and daring 
World War I was a commander of a 
field artillery battery. Of the various 
employments cboseu by him for the next 
one decade and a half the most noted 
IS that of a connty commissioner. 
Extensive travel in bis country gave him 
business knowledge and opportunities for 
stndying men and affairs. Meanwhile, he 
had marriod Bess Wallace whom ho' met 
in his school when whe was five years 
of age. 

. Prom 1931 to '44 ho was the most 
popular Senator and one of the ten ' 
important men in Washington; Ha was 
an expert organiser of oommittee-work 
and a slcilfol chairman of committees. He.' 
made quick deciaions. delegated authority*' 
extracted valuable work from eolleagnes 
and learnt the art of co ordinating minds ’ 
of different moulds. It was a real Iahoar“ 
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* ^ Senator AnsUn before 

Secnrity Coomoil *. First — It baa 
^mukted and eocoaraged tboao in this 
oooDtry who nrgpo that we must fight 
the V. S. S. R. some day and that wo 
bad belter do it now while we haTO ft 
monopoly of atonaio bomba even thcogb 
this woold''bB a blatant violation of oar 
pledged word; Second —It has weakened 
the United Nations at a time when all 
oar effort ahonld he devote’d to strengthen- 
ing it.” Mr. EL Ztlliaona in hisv^'I CHOOSE 
Peace ’ writes; "For thia'porpoae Article 12 
of the Charter -was violated, m spirit if 
not in letter, by transferring the iesae to 
the Assembly (General) And osing the 
Assembly to send a United Nations 
CommUainn of Eoquiry of eleven members 
to Greece, with a safe Anglo-American 
najority and with terms of reference that 
prevented it examining the whole aitnabioo. 
*nd instmotfid it to confine itself to 
WKitaioing whether or nob any help bad 
corns to the^ Greek partiaana from 
Greece’s neigbboors in the North.” 

This 'Get Tongh' policy against tho 
IJ. 8. 8. R. was cootinncd in the Middio 
^nd the Far Eaat, in Eastern, Sontbern 
and^7estern Earope where the Commoniata 
end the Socialists wore attempted to be 
relegated to the baokgroand from the 
BsUbliahed goveramenta aa a condition 
preceding American aid. This was followed 
the llarshall Plan or the ERF, which 
tefosed to be accepted Jiy Raasia and 
^ ioh led to Earope being cot np into 
^0 camps — the Cominform and the 
yeatern Earopean Union. The Plan 
ead of helping Snrope to stand on its 
jrn feet economically has sharpened the 
^va ty between industrial western Earopo 
° the demoorafcio powers nod 
‘Onltural eastern Earope under Boeaia, 


thns aistiirbing ‘ the free play of economic 
foioea. Thus i\mGrican free onterpriae in 
pitted against International oonimunism. 

On March 17. 1948, President Teaman 
addressed another joint session of Congress 
pleading for prompt enactment of universal- 
training legislation, for ” antll the free nations 
of Earope have regained their strength 
and 60 long' as Communism threatens the 
very existence of democracy the United 
States must remain strong enongh to 
anpport those countries of Europe whioh 
are threatened with Commnntst control 
And police state role He asked for^ 
farther legislation to maintain the 
American armed forces “at their authorised 
strength ” and added — 

Th«s9 rocommeodatloas to Ciongtess has one 
fundamental purpose Tbnt purpose is to prevent 
war. . The ndoptioa of uniiersal training by 
the United States ot this time would be unmfs* 
taxable evidence to tHI tbe world of our determi* 
nation to baci: up tb» wilt to peace with tho 
etrengtb for peace . We have found that s'.- 
sound military system is necessary in time of 
peace if we are to remain at peace. 

This historic speech contributed in no 
small measnre to Mr. Truman’s triumph 
in the presidential election and hie 
Doctrine thenceforward found extended 
scope everywhere, in the West and the 
East. The Western Earopean Union 
became the North Atlaotio Conncil, and 
the military defences of the former have 
passed into the Hands of the U. S 
Combined Forces General Staff, which, it 
is revealed, has prepared a * ” master 
plan to protect America against the 
Rnssian threats ”v China’s alignment 
with the U. S. S. R, the nnuilliDgnees of 
the U.S.A. to recognise the government 
of Mao Tse-tnng, the resultant walk-oota^ 
in the meetings of the • UNO, and 
American intentions of making the East 
safe for her economically and mintatily— 
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all tlifBO Imvo coraplicatel tbo inter 
iiitional situation 

The Trnmnn Doctrino is the Terj 
Rotithesis of tho polirj of tbo USA 
bstween lOlO ana 1030 It has tnrnra 

its bach on isolationism It is baseA on 

tbo I noctples that Sonet erpansion as la 
revealea bi IValter Ij ppmann a COID 
IVsn most stop TThen it contronta 
imerioan capitalism and mibtarj strenKtIi 
and that m the race for armaments like 
the atomio secrets liossia must nlrrojs 
bo miles behind the USA neeent erenla 
b.ro proved the fallacj ot tbeso principles 
Eossian ejpansion is as much pronooneed 
even on n conservative estimate as 
America sand she is not tar behind her 
rival in the making of destractivo 
weapons Tbo possession of rinaneial and 
soienlifle re onrees for producing deadlj 
■venpone reed not make a conotrv p,ond 
and hjpertrophio For Prof Blackett in 
bis book The MILITVEI AND PoiITICL 
OostsFCjnENcrB or Atomic Psceoy evp odes 
tbs tbsorj that the atom bomb can nod 
a war awiftlj and Prdf Finatein warns 
a n.rvons world tho, tb, n b„n,b 
appears on tbe poblio Lorivnn as . 
probablj- alla.nsbie goal to tho end 
there bsekons morn and more elearlv 
generM annihilation 

Tbo Trnman Doctrine insteaa of lead 
mg bnmanitj In tbs haven of peace 
may lend it on like tho siren l„ the 

r Lc!,." 

First the formal, on ot European bfnea 
tho paat has nlwaps fed to armed 
nnnfliot-Prnteslant Union „ r»lK , ^ 

" -- -- -a 


Sccoodlr tbo inTontioDS of tbe weapons 
of war can never be a aecret for a long 
time moro bo when they aro in tbe 
hnntla of pnro ficientista It would be 
diliGcult to forecast ttho would inveot 
tihat m ttJiich lebornlorj 
Thirdly even in an ago of crude 
warfare Thucydides realised that ‘ war is 
the last thing that goes b> calculation 
History more than once baa demonstrated 
tho validitj of this truism Prudence 
moreover would warn ns against belittling 
the strength of the opponents or over 
rating our own 

Iiastif a policy of discreet coalition 
be a means to an end it cannot 
be an end in itself it can fetch peace 
but It cannot bo called peace 
Tho Trornan Doctrine is no doubt a 
logical seqoenco to tbe Soviet erpansioD 
a needed countervailiog force ^evertbfl 
less It has ayived at a stage when 
Amenean leadership at tbe head of the 
North Atlantic Union backed by American 
frw enterprise may suporsede the icOllective 
e i eratioo of the Security Council when 
f >0 0 I of tbo Charter is almost 
violsted nud nuM.c.a It s trsvell.ng 
’’“‘I’" tmcl which led to J9I4 
Rpd 193!) P„„3e„t Tr„ma„ „y 

R o It placB it at the parting of 
e ways add enable ft to travel on a new 
road of peace „„d „m,ty He can 
oohiovs this only hi ironing cot dillerencs 
talk rvith^hu heart to heart 

t'on of an th!i“' ‘■y ‘fc" 

ftre a negation nr councils which 

tb. Charter and ‘f’ »“■! ''tt" 

which ts 

It 18 fn- 41?!”^^ members tuale 
governments tn > and beads of 

means by which nnd 

bo achieved these three aims can 
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more for hia reoreotion Ibon tlio urban 
•li'rlfr wliosa Ehoniaers arc broad cnouEb 
to be- the iGlatlvelj Btnaller rvtigbt of 
tbo revemir dnlj on imiiorM nlasly 
a~i hanily It that is llio rilal a«iirct 
m the rntsoit of an nim conceded aa 
being desireblo bs Ibe citiz.nrr Ibo 
Oral remedy woold be so to re aijoat 
the locdence ot doUe, on afferent 
beTerageo aa to minimize bnidsbipa and 
to Ibrorr the bulb ot the v-eigbt tnroed 
on those who could oettcr i fford ,t 
Financial victimization does not aeem to 
be the last nord on to. ,„h, ot irben 
the porpce of Prohibition ,, t„ 

Z T '”A""trica tbet cordorted 

h t,Ir‘° a eoPPresaios 

the trade and ooosurapt.on ot I o„„r J 

a rest, lar amandmeot to the Oonalitofon 
bnt attar a few soars of ezperimeotanoo 

tb!t\b conrioced 

bat the balance of adraolago Ur 

bobnsiog aaloon, and reverting to oo^ 
coercion, at methoda of odoc„„g Z 
beemrig the ,„„oea„t „ ' ® 

onltiral.on of th, hah, I State |a„ ” 

make a particniar act mtn 
bet tbor cannot dts, ^ ‘'“-e 

«.x-.n ‘beT.:,,rrffcr:T 

tre enact ,a o„t„ooeabla 
a aimpl, pedagoco »" -t .a 

sbooia be impn«ei3 m the t 

enforceT 

When the firsf ae-^t » 
tion law waa brought m”o°°Mad' 
wore chary of oppoamg ° MbP'o 

Bronnd that m ih„„ . "I ‘ho 

Sara of epirilnahsed politic'" '' ''""‘"o 

minor measnrea |,te ”'>'”c«cr 

“'«bt czposo Item PPtmn 

^‘PPbard. thcmaclver 
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Iq tbo twenties wbeo legiBlatioQ againit 
eocml VICO wns introduced in Hombo]^ 
by pions bnejbodies critics dare not 
opposo them tbroogh apprcbension of 
tbeir being mistaken for the defenders 
of mercenary profligacy if not snspecte^ 
as habitual rakes tbemsclvcs When 
measures to make people good by 
legislation are mooted calculations of 
probable snccess are not particularly 
palatable to the pioneers who are loth 
to eutortain doubts in the perfectib lity 
of tbo human race ^Daring the debate 
on the Bill m Madras Legislature, the 
Minister in charge made tbe round 
statement that if there was any country 
m the world where Prohibition mnst 
succeed it was India and if there wai 
ony prorioco lu India where it would be 
a conspicuous success it was Madras I 
do admit that lodians do not share 
with American yontb an eqoal degree of 
animal spirits and tbe thirst for adten 
tore tn deflaocB of scboolmarmirb 

restrictions imposed by the State We 
are by inatinjit law abiding and there is 
enongh of tropical langnnnr in our 

composition to make efforts at opposition 
'"to a groaning ordeal Comparatively 
sheep sh I f dffiulry tlieo that 

® region of India nearest the Equator 
''Id be particularly amenable to tbe 
practice of bowing before the Law 
mthout energetiQ attempts to turn it 
. , ^ Mockery and to knock down tbe 
O policeman who interferes 

IT. ». I'saomptiOD, many anticipated 

that peopu will acquiesce and villagers 
toddy tappers would find compenea 
oriB. ii" ‘P'f’niDg which had beoD 
Email) rccom„e„35j as the allocaalivc 

Prow™'” ■“ “■»- wake of 

Iroh.hiliaa 
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origioally fanatic f\bout Probibition 
iile Mr/Mahatab, to discover thai it is 
An impracticable proposition ? 

Id America bootlegeiog Was Recompaoied 
by increase of violence, bat with the oulti* 
v&tion of non*viol6nce for a generation to 
deepen oat natnral passivity there is an 
artfal orientation in our methods o! Betting 
tbe better of the law. ^hen’they say that 
in tbe dry areas of Madras, inclodmg the 
Madras City itself, it is possible to get 


drinks if only you knew tbe right contaola, 

1 infer that the geoins of the Snnlb for 
sly movements is expressing itself in 
operations that are conclnsive abont Probi« 
bition being an impracticable proposition. 
Snob statemeots have been repeatedly made 
in tbe press and in tbe legislatnre so that 
there U a species of silent traOIo to 
QQcertIQed spirits, the State losing tbe 
Mooey and tbe addicts being served with 
denatared sabstitotes. Thoogh taverns have 
exUtsd from the days of Lot aod fermented 
ioice drank from tbe age of the Vedas, it 
ia sarprlsiog that the beat distillcrB have 
act produced libations devoid of alchoboHo 
odoor ; Ibe result is that the offender smelip, 
^nd tnany n, scfipiciovis spoose at home 
does -not require to be told 'as to bow the 
money ropk. R-'cenlly, a linlidHy-mHlier 
from Bombay retnravng from Goa wao 
arrested for being tipsy on the groand 
that big breath betrayed him as a sod of 
Baochns, bat then if be had spent bis 
time as a son of Belial, no policeman 
coold have smelled him and made ont any 
case io tespect of diesolate nighta. 
Cooaiderinq the number of breaches of the 
peace traceable to tavern brawls, and 
' ^^hseqaent arrest, many people tbe world 
OTer woaia vote that the Nobel Prize for 
Peace bs granted to aome benevolent 


scientiat who inventa a specific for deodo- 
rizing drinks and leaving it with the look 
of soda water, care being taken, however, 
tbftt there is no Joss of strength in tbo 
Bubstance. Tbo malodoroae offender who 
bad arrived from Goa was charged before 
tbe Court for breach of Prohibition Jaw, 
bat be was ncqnitted on tbo ruling that 
a drink taken ontsido tbo snored precincts 
of a dry State does not incriminate a tourist, 

Ae for the financial losaea consequent on 
the spread of tllioib drink without licensing 
onntrol, we have now the oheap jack device 
of making op deficits through extortionate 
"aalea-taxos. The question is whether the 
asaomptiona on which Congress Ministries 
started in their campaign against publicans 
and einoers are not being disproved by 
experience. Who would answer Minister 

Mabatab with facts’ and figures when be 
asserts -that Prohibition baa proved to be 
an impraoticable proposition ? If he is 
right, then what is it except moral snobbery, 
that holds national leadership pinned down 
to a puerile pre-conception. 

On Jnne 10 the Madma Minister of 
Proliibihon remarked in tbe ennrse of n 
press interview that the Gnvernment 
were considering^^ the question of imposing 
colleolive flues on any nrea wbpre illicit 
die'iUalion and other Prohibition offences 
are reported. Reference to the Doinn 
Goverament (or such a drastic ^policy 
seems essential because the rule of 
collective fines is reserved for war-time 
operations when the inhabitants of an 
occapled area indulge .in sabotage. Resort 
to such indiscriminate measures for tbe 
enforcement of Probibition is an index of 
the responsiveueaa of the people at large 
_ brought nnder the yoke of well-intentioned 
measures that die of inanition. 
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It IS trno tint thsro is vast scope for 
Hanaoriop m a deraoot«tic move on sneh 
r vast scale bnt compact and ejolnsivo 
oIiBarohies nho have poled in the p„t 
b’vo not been a papticolaplp shminB 
sac-ess n hialor, Tbej have tended 
to fascism op bnasm of the nopat tjpo 
and bittep cpp.pience of d.ctatopehm hna 
fioitelp tupned the tido faponp of 
v.aelv pornl.p 
■nc, dental dCcCs 

BPoend top a mope „i,blo and ipoikable 
democpnlie po.,(j n, 

mb 1 ? India baa 

erab.rua on this cpe.p adventop. 

Plebiscite in Kashmir 
Sip Owen n von the U N TP a 
Mel,.l„P„d„,„Bb,s mb., to , 

"'"Tr^iTbr^'^ib? 

JDPntfl o( tlio nurfiftci ^ 

bend cootar! li 'tlbr:rr "’L 

S'lnaa.p A, a 1, 

bo pppeeted to brine ^'nenee he may 

•™p-o .b;a:'„7.„;:;':r','""^ 

''Sb I-pom 'I''" tnoBled 

esamioation of this p a ° sonrebinn 
‘"n sent be mo,, "e ^ »o 

tan.e the p.^,.,. ^ P»*'tlon l„ 

belliccranla n "I” nl the 

»"« foUon „p b ; Td"'? " >■” 

I'V tbe diplomatic i^ay^'^ »' 

tbe loolhins sjpnp! ' ““™PIidb 

-".^Lrce:Lr„r"“‘ 

«nd nppe ,h. p„i,„'“ 

•onto settlement that wii"'’"" ‘““"bo 

Of tpiet, on the 

‘bia is sood to a cettam , T"”'" ^bllo 
..Idom tbem.l::t tbe' 
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long run The U N metboa la aometh. 
Ilka this If a gangster walks away with j 
property the U N approaches the gar 
and persnades him to give op a bit of bis 
booty and the victim 18 asked to be satisflea 
that he had not lost all Thongh this 
patch work— done with the best of 
iDtentionB— may do the trick for a time 
it IS no Bolution and cannot satisfy either 
party for all time Hence the plea for 
a clear Jndicial verdirt Stating tbe 
conditions for solving the Kashmir dispote 
Shaikh Abdnilab the Premier of 
Kashmir sayg 

Ihl bu P**®* ' "P®»* 

of il a ™ t ons for 8aUlem<>nt 

tefrarv'P‘'f “/? r.r-fly resfor^ion ofl»e 
aod ooowo lam* f lawful Government 
hnjda on of fha .» clIeH Aud 


KhsHo tf A,..”* hqjda on of the so cdlled A*s 
»el nb I tafinn au I its forces and second!? 
or resi^an.*. pi”'® loft tier plnee 

bnnees Th6»n^T'^ * conseq eot d itor 
who^p^w l:? tl s ke? no a nf thi 

"Olid roann?„^ " *07 den at of the r f Iflmeol 
prinoinU* n_ u ® tteviatioa from the fua lsm*'ilsi 

UkeoThar srnd'“ * 

Dill tbn IS not nrccplBbln toSirZsIpiilIsh 

oreign Minister of Pakistan who also 

■bouls r„P „ 

Expressing surprise at Sir ZifrnMah Khan 8 
recent Blatement that Sheikh /bduliabs 
etnand for tbe resforatfon of tbe entire 
n!l" VI lawful anthority was not 

r Pakistan the Premier 

cf Kashmir sayR 

'Inmaod of th» vaiogorml denial of the ba» c 
Plobacto can b»^ held impart al 

^omprohonaion. Tl- r ‘1“® patset ones 

pteb acito vronra ♦!. * rore* of a free and I nparlisl 
■"earsthn inv.ewofth.a reservation 


s V V 

a India may have prodcced mai 

."d tbrib “r'™*”’ 

‘bo «orld of 

havp K science or basinese The 

wa. „„ "°'"® ® ^ 

iqne Thooeanda of rcadei 
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lamed to him as the suoflower turns towards 
tbs eun. Such was the warmth and genia- 
lity of his writings, that week after week 
readers of Aiianda Vtkatan were breathlessly 
following the fortunes of the ohildren of 
his vivid imagination. S. V. V. had had a 
long and chequered career, had seen life 
all points, lived and loved and safTered 
and he had the glory of words to portray 
his feelings and emotions with a realism 
and fidelity that made his writings racy 
of the soil. Ha was hnmorous witbont 
being bitter, and alike in the range and 
depth of his sympathies he had few eqoale. 
M a litae when English was the rage be 
wisely chose Tamil for hia medinm and 
proved himself a master craftsman. Ho 
wrote a pleasing popolat style which at 
ooce attracted his readers by its simplicity 
and hnmoar. It will be long before we 
iiiiVB a writer of eoch charm, so wise. 
80 charming, so persuasive. Indeed ho 
set a standard of writing which was the envy 
of the panditas of the journalifit — tbougbtfol 
withont pedantry and popular witbont 
being vulgar. 

SInha Memorial number 


The Korean Flare-up 

Korea has been a hot bed of infcrigno 
for some time past. As a sequel to the 
defeat of the Japs in the last war Bossian 
troops occupied the north and American 
troops took possession of the south. It 
was later decided at the Moscow Cooforence 
to bold doniooratio eleotions under the 
anepioes of the United Nations and restore 
nnity and independence to the long sofTering 
people of Korea. But those hopes were 
never realised and the wartime boundary 
of tho S8th Parallel became the frontier 
between two rival Governments each 
nnwilltng to enter into negotiations with 
the other. 

On the night of Juno 25 North Korean 
troops with 00 tanks stormed across the 
Zmjin Biver to attack the main defence hoe 
covering Seoul, capital of South Korea. 

Bassiao-backed North Korea declared war 
in the early moroiDg, after claiming South 
Koreans bad attacked three places along the 
border between tho two States, the 88tb 
Parallel — one of the "flashpoints'* in tho 
cold war in the Far East. 

President Truman ordered American air 


Thfl April — May Number of the Hindxtslan 
«eneic is a doable number fittiogly etyled 
Sacbohidananda SInha Memorial 
Neniher,” with numerons articles and 
niostralions in appreciation of tho long 
me and fruitful career of its founder and 
Editor— the lata Mr. Sinha. Among 
inoso whose contribotions are included in 
e Issue ate PreBidont Rajendra Prasad. 

St. Nihal Singh, Sir Sultan 
rvp^TT Daa, Dr. Amaroath Jha, 
Ramaswami Atyar 
h»ma Sinha distiofiuished 

mmself ^ journalist. legislator and states- 
^0*“ 1*58 omiablo 

flktin under review is a 

of ^ to the life and character 

Ihfl played an important role in 


nod sea forces into action and took steps 
to safeguard the security of non-communist 
States in Asia — a stop which has been 
welcomed by Mr. Attlee and the British 
Government. Geu. MacArthnr has rushed 
American aid to S. Korea. — 

Meanwhile the U. N. Security Council 
which is in Session under its Indian 
President Sir B, N, Ran has called on the 
aggressor to withdraw. The American 
resolution before the Council brands the 
Northern Korean attack as a "breach of 
the peace” and asks the Council to recom- 
mend to members of the United Nations 
that they 

*• Fiini)sb Ruch aesistance to tba Republic of Korea 
as may be Becessary to repel the armed attack 
and to reatore interuatioDal peace and eocnritv in 
the area*’. 
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SMOsn Hi- I.an S Turgenev J M Dent 
i SouB Lid Loudon 
SMOKE one of the beat U„„„ 
Turgenevs dotpIb ,« „„ 
of both fh 1 portrayal 

- r:: 'to“ 

i°oTt “t rr*‘hie rt' 3°“"*° 

‘'='’ «ory ,B B.der-th=' 7“°" 

one of natorea great r was 

=>-0 the otlran »<' 

tho Bovecn.ng officials ana^Lo^“*‘r'"“ 
‘otelleotnala with m,v,a j enbrersito 

- the foregru;"'/;; ;"^””''--''- 
PosaiouBlo end no, ^ there is a 

.nt.°ue.,:nrtJ"“ 

“3 hfa to hi, the,,, ®"'°' “'o-t 

Torgenev rre, too moch of , 

hi. troe „,e ,, ‘eel L “> 

«» cntioi.ed hr left „ ke 

™‘-e, .„h. for 

"■‘h them Dot he r * 

>'‘■>•'0 000.01,000 eoHMCKE \T "■ 

and lATnrns A\n r. 
spintnal mtegritr and showed 

hia efforts with pnbho r” orowoed 

Torgener ,i. . ‘^^cogoitioo 

"'=* '■> ro.snn ‘’lmtL\ 7''^ 

't '• O world e, „e,g t"* oaor„, 

PMnroft . ®*^‘‘«>ra'ismalioo 
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TIRDKKDIUL With English Translation 
V R R^machandra Dikshitar Adyar, 
ijiorarj Adyar Rs 8 


iru nral la a classic as sacred to tbe 
amj 8 as the Gita is to the conntry as a 
oe Its ftothor Tiruvallorar IS sapposed 
o W flourished m the first or second: 
D orj B C and for twenty centnriea the 
ra as maintained its position as the 
ore pa) excellence of the Tamil people 


^Jmpathyaod ak.lfnl « 

I” Smoke ho g,,, crevtc 

"“t eodooliro ,nd n °°° ‘ho 


"“t eodooliro ,nd °°° ' 

'^■'“'•eter, «' women 

™;urT,,'7™'-~.hv:':,r 

C'errm.n, L,br,t“ "ddition " 


frn i*. ^'^'^’’tising that there are so few 
vear^ ftoportont work Some 

emi ^"toji pobljahed a eeleotion uoder 
DiW^' “ ■» “> 11' 

the ° ho English versioo of ^ 

he whole worh The teat oomprising USD 

left w't7 -ffoted on lb. 

>0 the f*nn * [‘I’propnate English rendering 
8imnl« J translation » 

nxrtb r g.,de, 

-ceol 

English bnowing “"L””'"’’" 

the eoiMrnlT °1 racy of 

Tamil Hng Iho genin, of the 

'te piotv ^ ^holeaome commoosense i 

alrook with the"”'"'"*' " 

'^•th by thn ^'^fiety of the Topics dealt 

tbe epico of 

roles of l,f« ®°“®0“sen6e pervading the 
trom the farm*” fftciog every occopation— 
P«Qce stni« booseholder to tbe 

ha. done "° " 

t'teratoro m h, service to Tamil 

®oe of the w * id' effort to bring 

of tbo Enpi.^i*^*^ ^ olasvica within reach 

reading pub,.e 
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THIS ENGLAND— 1946-49. SGleoted by 
Andrey Hiltoo and Illastrated by Ronald 
Seacle. Tarnatile Press, London. 28. 

Here is yet another delightfal bnnoh 
of items from the "This England ” colnmns 
of the Statesman and Nation, 

Previons seleolions were published to 
1937, 1939 and 1946, and reflected the 
Btimulatlog eccentricity and whimsicality, 
the ragged conservatism, the siibdned 
grambling at foreigoerB. the massive 
complacency over national character and 
achievement, the prejadicea, the frivoli 
ot^ feeling and thought of tha many- 
voiced English pablie, from time to time 
8o does this latest coilectioo. Onip aa 
Bearle 8 itiostratioo on the .cover page 
“owB. postwar shortages and eontrols 
impose privations which evoke a 
•omewhat lees restrained and therefore. 
‘ more aothentio, natural 'and nngoarded' 
Wpresslon of the poblio mind. The £,100 
‘rather wrapt m gloom as it paws an 
'®ost meatless bone, its share in the 
•«ers rationing of all that can be eaten 
a a w “P'lo'Sora of Privilege 

« Empire, the Lord still in his tophat 
a striped troosers, and the Lady with 
pearls ronod her neok and feathers 
her head, look rather cheerless and 

Tav-. r"- ‘l-oy all 

thLr Pirblish, all 

tonghtlcssness and triviality and 

vler- and 

s«!sdi„;,° fravilo 

forward ^ 

aelightfol staff in tho years to oome. 

‘o .BoUvr- ■‘W.ve„.d. a 
“"fortunate, mp. I'll never 


EPITAPIIS AND OCOASIONS. By Roy Fuller, 

Lehmann, London. Cs. 

In his Dedicatory Poem, Mr. Poller 
asserts 

The treason of the clorUa is when 
They make a fetish of tho poa. 

Forget that art has duos to — 

As well as to the ‘I’ — the ‘you’, 

And that Its source must always bo 
Wliat presses most, moat constantly. 

That sense of the artist's duty to 
himself, to his art, to life and to the 
world, that all-comprehending ‘ awareness ’ 
nnited to a floe and delicately managed 
techniGuo, accounts for tha stimulating 
freshness, vitality and power of these 
poems. Mr. Fuller's first collectlou for 
over fivo years now. There is an 

onbesitating sureuess and directness of 
statement of tho iseues of our time, 'in 
language which has oo evasions' and an 
extremely enjoyable note of nnsbudied 
and gay informality He moves easily, 
and effortlessly through varied themes 
and though Mr. Puller delivers no final 
message herein, he speaks boldly and 
forcefnlly of the need to think act with 
conrage, faith and truth m the crisis of 
onr time. 


A 80 BT OP TRAITORS Nigel Balchin— 
CoIHos, London. 9s Od. 


Balchin has attempted a study of the 
psychological couflict between narrow 
nationalism and international interests. 
A small group of soientists discovers a 


Government, represented by a mino 
ecientist cam politician, oppose thi 
pnblmtion of the formnla for fear tha 
It might help the enemy in war. Shouh 

□eowe to, hot don’t. Why not? Th. 
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^ B BADiUpTOLrr’' 

^''“BroATioNe 

Buthor fcpj. II I 

’A .ome.v™ „r„, --la 

“ ai.m,l ‘ the pr„,pp„t 

Preoccnpiiioo Ba ’"">‘1 of h,. 

-A- eZ:zT‘r ""'‘■‘'- 

“■« bool „„a„ "oa ihioiioB ,„d 

Ho attenpi, to etolve 't 
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WORLD OP BOOKS 


books received 




"e88 for wans aot.rely sought for Iho.o 
■s also tho duty .ucorubenton all oounb.os 
« h.n tho framework of the Un.tea Nat.one 
mcloaioB Amenca, to become broader m 
heir outlook as to possible friends The 
growl 1 of science has thrown into vi.id 
hef the differences between the philoaophiee 
“ 0 ideals of the two differentiated 

Bh present daj world Bnt one Arrm the Bombivo Poema h n 

on remember that democracy can >lwn, s ^ ^ ■ !•«- ■ S™’ tZTt S„“ 

>■» "llored to suit the changing desires of ^ '■ 

are '’®"P'o . and that planning and bnildiiig 
of ta°th”''*''^ aopondent upon the vitalitj 
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Tite Stori op Ry V tt « 

Phiodon Pro.. Ltd . "oroir^S. plTtonS” 


A Pieoaioeor roa’pBroL Be p‘'°1 
Pablishiog Houa, Ahmedibarl “ ''’“''Jiran 


POESia OP LOVE gj, 

Hardman Allan Wingafe, Lindon 

‘f'ce 5 a net 

Mr Hardman modestly claims that bia 
hi 9 f <ittemp6 to pxprfss 

Iona esperiPtices aiich ae the 

snQw° n. ^ tfironsh Sohscx 

pity * f ^ of happy domeatic>t> 

Vta*. a oppressed and paesiooale 

mighty forrps of evil that 
today . maseinR for the destroctioo 
itftoif k ^h® highest poetry 

onat f little more Indeed its 

alfo / derives from the snccesG which 
tach*! ' ”” 'Attempt Mr Hardman’s 

and fe!*?^ ftdeynate to his theme 

by ft poetry is informed 

ocffth sinnentj Grave and gay as 
thea Mr Hardman can, 

DFp/ ®how. write with ease and 

Lml?” No trace of the 

eiDre Hardman fears afflicts bis 

frniw should welcome more 

bia peo 


, xiuvLicBie, alum 

^RBr^r„r“"BrVbSv°’B -» 

E'omb.?-”-™ Pr.™; 




^,ptr ,Zr„VtZ:? i'.Tor'r 

Brand* New DeJbi. Office Indian 


^'sirzzz:r‘' st.,., 


PABiMARTHA PBAaivoA' Towarti* Ilsr^ n i » 

By Swami Virajanan In * a I ®“P^ 8'ne, 

Mayavati Almora, Himalayes^^'^"'*® Ashrama, 


- , *4*iu(tiujre3 

Tne DeiELOPMS'iT or trb Pn 

n. Asu_In«r,.„„„^r Eabonr" Offlr'n"’'’? 
Brandi Ne^ Delhi Oaico Indian 


a^MOUB AND OTHER STOBrES Bv A ir ^ 
Arrow Bnterprise^ 87 Tat- ^ ^ Bao, 

Sir P M B„'i Bomb" ^•'=>"mi Eoildiogs, 

■" »' "rPoSSrry ^ «« Aiirobindo 

'^SbYn rw.?n"p "Laron'flr B.hadnr 

Road Allahabad ^ ^rothem. 7A Hamilton 

GoroEOLA UniVERSITV KaNOrt P I 1 

P O Gnrokul. K.ngri, bXm npi""?, 

SnoBT Studies on China amw, t. ^ 

The Bkoiknino or nrr. 


®oneludjDe*''I®' 4“^ father complacently, 

•‘"'y of your ow°H ‘‘y°“ 

• n, , / asd Id the last war ’ 


Tub Vxjatanaoar EimRE R,r 
C S Snn vasachari (Short R*hadur 

Hatory) The Nat, 00a Info * ^0'^ 

ationa Ltd , Bombay “'°^ation and Publ,c. 


• 3yj , ^ad ID the last war ’ 

‘bey \beboy wondermgly,. 'why 


J^-'fCITANOp or 
By Prof Knmal Jam Book Tlar^ ."^^^Tiov 
Place, New Delhi ®P°‘ Connaught 

OuTUNKS or World Peace r„ ou 

dX” K.ifirrT.fc;.'; 


'DIA'RY OF THE MONTH 


Jane 1 Pandit Nehru epeahing at 
Trivandrum explains difTerencea with 
Dr John Matlbi i leading to latter s 
reeignatioQ from Cabinet 

June 2 Sir B N Bau elected President of 
the Security CoqdciI 

— Nehru sails for Indonesia 

June 8 Dr Matlhai explains his differences 
with Nehru to P T I correspondent 

Jnne 4 Government plan tor resronpinc 
Kftiiwajs announced 

'’Ea'.eno^'”" «nve. .n 

June 7 Pandit NeVru addressee O ion 
Parlianieiil ii Jagarla 

^Tmr''"^"' '’'■''I"'* 

K i C KB a s qcal to 8 Afi ea « dUiti.A^^ 
10 reflect of Group A.eas Bill 

Jane 0 Roting m Patiala Jail 
—Texas university admits Negro students 

a®'” 0 in C of 

ll’a.n London 

June 11 Kerala P C C moof 

BvnaUUm decae. to ‘'w„r..Vi.:L:r‘ 

"“HiteabT/'’”'" omce in 

~ptnr(SohoZo'’p^nr 

'”o7 the iTT P^siaent 

~"to:'a“„"rl™n^rt”„”a,f -a 

over ^»S'mr“BordM^„"S" 

-S;-"to-t'br"coo-roTi‘o-r - 

J-e W Ball oh.ettain. honoor Nehrn bv 
presenting a golden eword 


June 1C Egjpt Saudi Arabia Syria 
Ij'-banon and \ewen sitn an Arab 
collcptivc secnritj pact 

June 17 Indo Pakistan Agreement amend 
ing the scbediite of the Interim Trade 
ftRreement of April 21 ratified 

~OttawB** Conference meets at 

CoTernment of India declare 
tatna Rail workers strike as illegal 

African Senate passes Group 
Arens Bill bj a mHjonty of one vote 
President Tromnn nsliB the D S A 
Congress for SOO million dollars for 
speeding np H Pomb 

Rangoon receives 

ml Address 

~C mm/ ’r’'".' ■■»"«•» Ills new 

mmeiiini Asrsunent nilb Indm 

•'he DPrs^"^' India Rnrinanees 
eeting ibe P^khtoonistaa movement 

'’-nS It — «" 

m.vp Delertion Act o/ 1850 

Anti 

^TtloV S“ Patrol and paper 

sn 8eo^/*\ forces ndvabCB 

L S rl Korea pea,. f„c 

—Karachi s reonMi^ 

">'°8 I'nl™"*- M ToTnor'dro 

-D N 8^"^ Lelhi 

S Korea" ^^'^“"“'' I’randB Invaeinn 

and ordera northern nBsreeBion 

Jnne 27 u '"'ses to wilhdrniv 

— W S fori'e" Eo retn'° I 

— ABreement on eT'"' ^ 

at Delhi It'asnee properly reached 



PBOBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


Thft d\ff‘'Tence bstvrecn reduction and 
abandonment of armaments resembles that 
between dana (charity) and tyaga (renunci- 
ation) of ’Wealth, observes Vinoba Bhave 
in JIarijan. It is only by abandonment 
that fear could be shed. 

M ihs same time, sbandonment of armamonta 
rff«Opposea slicdding of fear Thus vra have a 
riddle before u« The riak jtivoUed in abftndonmj 
armaments- 1« the possibiAtv of others attaehini’ 
ni ‘tom ouioide and endanf'erini; our freedom Thin 
*r common to both parties Uot sorocono has to 
rnako a beginning Who will do it 7 The fimaller 
of the two nations eaya "Since I am smatl I cannot 
take the ti»k of makmt; a beginning" And Uie 
bifigof nation aayg • "Since I am b'£j, t cannot 
Wake a beginning " The small one la afra»d on 
areount of iia emallne«s the bis ooe because of 
Its higneM* jjvit if there were courage, ©Ncn tho 
imell eoiild tnako n beginning, and the log ouo 
aNo The small would caneider. "After all wh\f 
H my military rtrength 7 M hat do 1 gam l>i 
jnaintaming U ♦ If I gue U np, I shall at tooH 
J’J' ftee from this worrv,” Thn big Tower will 
tf T*i ' ®*rcngthia known to all In thucontevt 
« J *"Rndon the ormamonte, it will be consKlercd an 
courage How will it fail to impress fl'O 
^ond* lliit how may such courage bo erea'cd 
^^* **^*11 and the big nations * If it wete a 
caw of two individiiale. it would be poasibl* to 
*'f to any of them Take the atop With /f/imonon'O 
Jt f*”’'" when It n the question of a 

hole nation, such mrthodi of m'lnlra do not 
with monfro (fahh) they need 
* anirci (organizational approach ) The ©nliro 
^OOQmie atructuro of society should bo built up 
, '*ot to invito or encoiirogo invasion or 
tack on it Sho lid there bo no equality of *11 
^Mona in in econoniio sltucuire, it would aotno 
*y certainly invite Internal disorder or extcrnel 
*-?rMsnn or both. 


I’ho famous saint Tukaram has said: 

My vrtaUh is not so «5mall as could bo kept 
^ or a house, it is thcreforo kept in 
^^1 houses. My wealth and my food 
^ins ara spread over Ibo entire world 
Rpnoo there was no fear of theft >n 
'^^baram’s house. 


*f *’ioh decentralized economic nrrangemco 
w hmi«e of a soci*tv and oHim* 

jt, could the abandonment c 

be made jio«9ible, and ohimsu bca 


PAKISTAN CONSTITUTION 

Mr. Liaqat All, Prime Minister of 
Pakistan boldly asserts that complete 
equality is guaranteed to all in tho 
ObjsctivGS Resolution voted by tho Pakistani 
Constituent Assembly. "Whoovor has read 
the text can only gape with amayemont 
at Mr Liaqat All Khan's serenity, asks 
tho/AToiy Renew. 

Tho 'Objectives Heaohition’ aopeala to the 'princi- 
ples of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance 
and 6QCial justice enunciated by Islam’ so that 
on® would have expected that according to lalamio 
enunciation nnil tradition there would bo threo 
classes of citizens; Muslims, peoplos of tho Book, 
ond infidoU Tho Peaoliition, hoirsvor, mentions 
only two classes " The Muslims shall be enabled 
to order their lives mth® individual ftnd collectivo 
spheres in oecorilonce with the teachings and 
requirements as set nnt in the Holy Quran nnU 
theSimna'. and * adeqimle provision shall bo niado 
fvjf the nunontics freely to profess and practise 
their religion and develop their cultures In a 
speecli mtroiliic ng tho liesolution, Sir Liaqat All 
Minn explained "Tie stale shall seok to create 
All Islamic society free from dissensions . . , All 
recta will l>e given the fullest latitude and 
frceilom It will be necessnry for the state 

to direct ond guide tlio activities of Muslims in 
ntich a rnanricr os to bring a new social order based 
on the essential principles of Islnn, inchuling tho 
principles of democrecy. freedom, tolerance and 
social jiisiice' The speech vusuahred n dual society' 
and A dual policy a Muslim doss positively helped 
bv the stale policy of Islamiratinn, o non Muslim 
class tolerated by tho Islamic policy of respecting 
minorities and their cultures 

It would bo idlo to scok out ca'sos of 
nopotixm and communahsm in nominations, 
but it is strictly relevant to enquire what 
provisions have b^en made by tho Pakistani 
Government for admitting the minorities in 
public services and armed forces. 


How will iha provinces implement tho belated 
inatrue.inos of tl o Ontral C ivernment on education 
(a provincial subjert) and when will they cea*s 
their Attempts to enforce Q iramo prayers on ChrisHan 
children in CJinstian schools 7 If the rdigious 
freelom «f so tinv end harmless a community aa 
the Pakistani Christian grrtt-p is endnngorM m 
official circulars and administrative measures, what 
hope IS there for Hindus m Pakistan 7 Pakistan’s 
Prime Minister talks democracy with rema.i 
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THE HYDROGEN BOMB 
Tne common man’^s protest ngamst 
tho threatened menace of hydrogen bomb 
13 NOiccd m a letter published m tho 
CIiTtstian S'^e7icc .Vojn/or The letter is 
signed by fifteen people and 'ays 
We are not important people ^^e h\e on aide 
alreets and n lo the aubnoja to ^'rorle and Ba\e 
out mooej' so tl at aomo dap, maj be tre can 
buy a house in the auburba Out rre are the 
people tvl 0 nill die tshen the hydrogen bomb is 
dropped and wo doni a want to die 

L\ery day our radios And newspapers tell ua 
Atnencnna soon will ha\e the 1 ydrugen bomb 
000 lydrogen bomb could kill e\ery living thing 
for huuireds of square mites several hydrogen 
bombs could wipe a whole country off the face 
of the earth, theta la no place to bde U 
would not help us to move to the West or 
Midweat or bouth for long range boinbera can fly 
over the top of the world and drop thoir bombs 
on Seattle Chicago, Detroit Dirmingham 
Houston or Ivansaa Can t somebody do 

something T 


Ssnator Brian McMahon, Chairman of 
tho Tomt Congressional Coramittoo on 
Atomic Energy, has a plan for inter- 
national control of tho hydrogen bomb, 
Senator Millard Tydings has suggested 


another ^ 

Mr Bernard Baruch, speaking officially 
for tho Government b-'gg-d for rigid 
control of atomic weapons, but the 
Runsnns turned him dovm "'ban’t we 
make tho Rus'ians listen to rea'on? ' 

Mr Albert Einstein says every one ir 
tho world will die— unless someone works 
out a plan for hydrogen control and 
makes every nation on earth mlc 
accepting it 

M, p’J;;,*" 

nobuly who Js anybody ever heard of us n „ 
M l^ur children, ch.iren'' Don'i’ JV' 


Tho signatories as thoir fellow 
Amoncans write to their Congressmen, 
Senators, President Truman, Senators 
McMahon and Tydings and others 
' Tell them that something must be 
done Tell them you know the Russians 
have b*cn tought to deal with but 
surely tho Ru'sians don't want to die 
either Tell them that reaching an 
understanding may be almost impossible 
but it must nnt bo entirely impossible ; 
for the stake' are \ ery high " 


WILL HARUANS TURN BUDDHIST? 

Will U p s 1 32 00 000 Honjans turn 
Buddhist l If one were to b’»Ii'»vo tho 
claim at the U P Scheduled Ca'tes’ 
Federation tho whole mass of them 
would bo embracing Buddhism withm the 
course of the next few weeks, writes 
Hindustan Times special correspondent 
Discounting such fears, Mr Girdban 
Lai. U P B Mmister for Excise and 
Jails and an active member of U.P 
Depressed Class League, (he was its 
president last year) said in an interview 
that It was another of Dr Ambedka^ 
move to galvanize his party for tSo 
coming general ehctions Mr. Girdhan 
Lai regretted that tho noble religion of 
Buddhism was being dragged into 
po tics through such un'crupulou'no's 
He said that all the Hindus had 
^at veneration for Buddhism and 
fought it part and parcel of Hinduism 
at there was a distinct Vaishnavite 
cu ure and any attempt to remove tho 
0 c u ed Castes from their nnerent 
moormgs would bo detrimental to the 
entire life of the community 
R IL , that the 

lb ♦ IV Castes wero now convmccd 
oy would come into their own in 
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e wake of the Eepublioan Constitiition. 
They had full faith that a synthesized 
eulturo would be bom where there would 
e no such sharp distinctions ■ of the 
uprated and the exploiters as existed 
ny. The Scheduled. Castes' problem 
was mamly eoonomio..^Mr. Girdhari Lai 

nmd labouring population. . Their woes 

“uH be effectively dealt with if they 

. Pjoperly organized and the spurious 

sXe fv, ” not 

“iTO their problem. 

The Hindu society today had forgotten 

Z be a bad 

^ wore 

'Mded over a dead issue. \ 

BECOMING LESS 

^ intelligent 

l>nblished'”'i,''°”.v in a report 

population ^ Commission on 

intollie *0 becoming 

'“lolligont thnn^’i* Tannhes are loss 
Sir C^V^f onon. 

'OPS' Ul*I -of Psycho- 

‘hM ta m 

of pupils of rr' ‘™“ ‘ho number 

hoiked and ..'“'‘‘’’‘'"hip ability will be 

olmost doubled” ‘ooble-mindfd 

^“oafen'^Iv Professor of 

'■’-EnXh an? ^”1°/“" 

“ least one • ^ families may bo 

If -‘^’hsence guota per 
but Senif V 10 a serious matter. 

'"‘er pan r he adds 


EEADEBS' digest 
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'"‘w paner '-“"uron. he adds in a 

S?*. Thore‘*is nrS‘"f. “P ‘n ‘he 
'"“ng them ‘ deolmo m intelligence 


j?n b'P»i?tho*e.?''l>, ™™u‘feation by 
tSn“ niental were SO per cent 

in the fewnf ‘h® nountrj- 


national demand of pakhtoons 

^ The Pakhloonistan, 3 paper published 
m -Pushtor language in Masudistan has 
addressed an appeal to the United 

Natmnsfor realising the "Just demands" 
of Pakhtoons. 

Repeatedly wo have raised our voice" 

wish to make our sound roach the ears 

for “‘=™bly meant, 

for mamtaming peace and juetce. Let it 

be known that the Pakhtoon nation 

demands liberty and independence which 
IS the fundamental right of man. 
Pakistan by its false and malicious 
propaganda wishes to mislead the world. 

" May we appraise the whole world and 
particularly the peace-loving nations of the 
world that the ideal sot before L 
Pakhtoons 15 no other than the just and 
natural aspiration of a man to have hi 
freedom. We have raised our voice time 
and again that on no account shall 7 

Pakhtoon nation bow in slave; IXf 

Wo again deolaro and affirm that it - 
■0 our just and natural demand to bechme 

:f:rr ; z' “■‘“blister^ ^ 

to US by the Assembly of United Nations 
Our demands arc based on the priminr' 
of United Nations' Charter, my™” • 
forced to wear the chains of oner's 
slavery? Como what may wo have “ 7 
a solemn and firm dotormination thaTlo 
long as a. single Pakhtoon is alive ' 
shall never part with our freedom. ' 

‘Henco ■we nci- 
Assembly of the Unfed 
consider our just demand. There n° 
no peace in the world till tho P,H,T 
are free. The free nations of 7 h! “? 
havo this responsibility cast im 
that juslioo should bo dealt to'^us 
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BUDDHIST MISSION 
The Tais'ikha number of tho AfaJta 
Bodhi IS a sumptuous number packed 
"With articles on tho sublime lifo and 
teachings of Buddha It opens -with a 
message from the President of tho 
Republic Sn Raj=‘ndra Prasad who says 
that tho ess^'nce of Buddha's message 
to man was 

tliat ho could escape tho misery of his life only by 
iQcreas Dg service of hia neighbour If man could 
fill his being with this truth and make it light his 
footsteps the cloud of sorrow and am ety that 
hangs over his life so heavily today would simply 
melt away hie an unpleasant dream and ho would 
have become free from hia worr ea end fears 
lad a needs much more to lay than message of 
peace and love Her people have to realise that 
the problems of life are solved not by anger end 
poasio-i but through marching firmly under the 
guidance of what may be termed moral mtelh 
gence The fundamental lesson of this moral 
intellgenco u that man rises above the brute and 
achieves victory over Death only through eervice. 
■saetiTce and love 

This IS followed by a number of mte- 
tosting contributions among which may 
hs mentioned Dr Amb»dkar's plea for 
tho propagation of Buddhism Dr Ambedkar 
comparing Duddbism with Hinduism 
Christianity and Warn, points out that 
tho religion of BndahSwas ossonlially an 
otbioal religion and that the present 
time seems propitious tor the spread of 
Buddhism 

Tb.r, w,. „ 

ones own inheritance A boy or a nrl .„i, . ^ 

th. r..,s,ca of U. „ i,., 
pioporty of tho p,„„l Th„, „„ 
eTftmining tho morils an I virtues of i 
Sometimes the her did ouestioo .J ’S'®" 

religion of 1 e or Jer” w} ether "l^e 

Time seems to have chanRc l'” Man 
out tie world t ave exi ihiiArt • T tl rough 

of courage w th regard to inherrin^^'^®^**^ P’®®® 
g'oa Many have as a result “ '’«■ 

of ecienlific enquiry, come ^ 

'* •" “S e«sS*.o“K'™™ 'X‘ 


There are others who as a result of the Marxian 
teaching havo come to tho conclusion that relgon 
IS an opinion which induces the poor people to 
aubmit to the domination of tho rich and should 
ba discarded Whatever be tho causes tho fact 
remains that people Lave developed an inquiring 
mind m rtspect of religion And the question 
whether religion is at all worth having and if so 
which rahgion is worth having are questions which 
are uppermost in the minds of those who dare 
to think about this subject Time has come What 
IS wanted IS will If the countries which are Buddhist 
can develop tho will to spread Buddhism the task 
of spreading Budlhi-m will not be difficult 

CARE OF TEETH 

If you clean jour toeth after every 
meal vou are probably hastening dental 
decay This is tho warning given by 
Dr R E T Howat of New Zealand, 
after a years to.ts He found that 
there is a maximum level of dental 
hygiene and that care beyond that point 
does more harm than good 

Tosls conducted among 'a group of 
student nurses who scrupulously cleaned 
thoir teeth after every meal or dnnk 
showed that they were 70 per cent 
more la o to dental decay than a group 
who followed oormaf cleaning routine j 

On tho other hand it was found that ' 
avoidance of biscuits cakes, sweets, ice- 
cream sugar and cordials doOnitely reduced 
ecay group of nurses who cut 

these Items from thoir diet had 30 per 
cent loss dental decay than those who 
had no restrictions on what they ate ' 
Thoir weight remained stable and thoir 
le resulted in enhanced mental and I 
physical alertness 

This nows about teeth come only a 

IZ t’T ■' 'hm 

specialist „as 
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PEAK TO END ‘ COLD WAR’ 

Mr. Henry Wallace, Progressive 
party-candidate m the 1948 presidential 
election offered m a speech at New 
York a three-point programme to end 
the cold war and save the world 
In a radio address, he suggested . 

(1) The strengthening of the United 
Nations ; 

(3) The expansion of world trade by using 
money saved by disarmament to develop 
the backward areas of the world and 

(3) The stengthemng of progrescivo 
capitalism m the United States on a 
t>asis that recognised the willingness of 
capitalism to live side by side in co 
operation with other systems in the world 
Mr. Wallace said he agreed with 
the United Nations Socrotary-Genoral 
M. Trygve Lie, that the cold war had 
^0 bo ended and ended soon 
Ho told his listeners to write to 
Generalissimo Stalm and Mr Truman 
asking them to out armaments, including 
atomic bombs by 39 per cent and lend 
low interest "to develop backward 
^Qd crowded parts of the world including, 
Russia and China" 

GOS AND DONT'S AT SICK BED 

^hon a patient is convalescent, the 
’^i’rong type of visitors can do a lot of 
harm, writes Women Magazine 
So when your friends are ill, and you 
^ant them to got better quickly, don't 
So to see them too often, don’t take all 
your family with you, don’t take food 
Or fruit they may not be able to oat, 
don t talk too much and don t stay too 
^ong. Also try not to talk about their 
dines and never talk about other 
People’s or announce the death of 
UQyone you or they know. 


THE PERFECT SOCIETY 
Morality or humanism, says Prahuddha 
Bharata, cannot be the ultimate goal of 
society, "for there can bo no lasting 
solution on the moral level which is 
variable from group to group Perfection 
IS m the spirit which is beyond all 
dualities Tho fundamental problem of 
human relationships is often lost sight 
of in the welter of political and economic 
conflicts If it IS possible to form a 
society wherein the knowledge and poise 
of the Brahmin, the valour and cnlturo 
of the Kshatnya, and the distributive 
and adventurous spirit of the Vaishya, 
and the ideal equality and hardihood of 
the labourer are all kept intact it will 
be an ideal social organization In the 
achievement of this, who will lead tho 
way but India ? ’’ 


FAMILY INCOMES IN U. S 
The income figures released by the 
Census Bureau of United States show that 
the average U. S family received $ 3,000 
during 1948 This sum was $ 150 more 
than the average received m 1947 and 
about $ 600 more than the average m the 
war years 1944 and 1945 Dividing families 
into various income groups it is noticeable 


tnat oignt million families had incomes of 
between $3,000 and $4,000 and $7,900,000 
families had incomes of between $ 2 000, and 
$ 3 000 An income of between $ 4,000 and 
$5,000 was enjoyed by five million 
families. while 3 100.000 families 
received an income between $5 000 anil 
$6 000 About 10 million families wore 
reported as receiving less than $ 2 000 for 
tho year 


place ton years ago Tell me 
tho women wore ,®n ihole Tvs 

wife (bitterly) •< Th« 

weanng nov. i ' -ihe sort I’m 
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THREE T1PEB OF WAR MONGERS 
There ere three categories of people 
according to Stalm who are \ Rally intorcs 
ted in bringing on another worH war 
writes Ellis M Zecharias in IVoild ITon.on 
They are 

1 Top economic leaders who are into 
r sted in continuous expansion of production 
and markets no matter what it means 
3 Military m^n who are not so much 
interest"! in war as m continuing tension 
to keep their budgets high 
3 A whole group of discredited and 
exiled political leaders whose only chance 
for a come back lies m another war 


PRIVILEGED KILLING 
Seven p"rsons believed to b" Commu 
msts were shot d“ad in an encounter with 
the police So tuns a news item It«ms 
like this have become a regular feature 
ot the news lately Comm-ntii g on this 
R atantm points out that these items 
rev cal a state of affairs that do s no credit 
to the authoriti.s charged with the capture 
of the Communists It seems to be taken 
for granted that if the police bslieve a 
man to bo a Communist they are quite 
m o-d»r if tn"y shoo* him d ad Such 
licence to kill IS not worthy of a civiliz-d 
nation It is monstrous that nnd"r cover 
of tackling the Oomimimst menace the 
police should bo empowered to kill persons 
whoso nam-v even are not disclosed to the 
public M.th such latitude for violence 
without proof ot luslificolion 11 „ 
.uprising If the police have doveleped 
into a t rror of the countryside In cruelty 
and recU»p disregard for human life they 

tetoteo'T v"" 2’”’"""’-*' ‘'-™*elvcs 
into tho shado News ic to hind thit 

wh'“h “> “ >'<»■*» 

^hich a woman outlaw had taken 


sholter and burnt her to death Tho 
hardening of the police into heartlessnesa 
IS fast robbing thonr of the status of a 
beneficent power for tho protection of 
society They arc coming to be dreaded 
as a scourge Increasing public detestation 
of police methods casts on the Congress 
tho shadow of prospective defeat m the 
coming elections 


STKilNCTH 

T Jyc/enre of the West 

Loddell Hart the well known British writer 
on military affairs suggests that tho threa't 
of the Russian army lies not so much in 
the mass of 175 fully manned divisions 
'he ,s reputed to have but m her 18 
armoured and motorised divisions 
These 18 divisions from Russia s 
of an 1 , “f"”' spaarhead 

the w “ Hart ended 

the war with one of the best lanke- 

I thL V 

hour ^ speed of 34 miles an 

hour and a low hard to bit silhouette 

Door b cramped and instruments 

but It was foolproof 

toeb ° ^“”®mns now have Gorman 

wise trib'^l''”''’ “ -PPM ‘P 

Taint am ‘*''5' P‘ >cast 

lank design Th^ PP°Br»'s m 

keoDinn if P'po likely to be 

production of ‘''P “"P’ 
of tank In rh p™”'” 

‘he world buf T ^ 

cooperation and 

their a.rrr t. types Most of 

tL r ™ -PPd 

m PrercommgPPlJP™ Sroally helped 

design by thoir engine 

None jet from'^Brit’am 



Ceylon 

Db. AMBEDKAR’S advice 

Ambsdkar, Law Minister of 
India, spoke at a mass maeting at Hatton 
on uno 4 when the Ceylon Indian Congress 
gaje a reception to him. Thousands of 
^ n labourers from estates far and wide 
ssemblsd to hear him. The meeting was 
resided over by Mr, K. Rajalingam, 
resident of the Congress. Mr. V. V. Giri, 
Indian High Commissioner, was also present, 
Dr. Ambedkar, in his speech, advised Indians 
register themselves as Ceylonese in 
numbers. 

d^sgarding Ceylon Citizenship and the 
Mnditions imposed by the Ceylon Govoni- 
“'ont, he said: “According to feelings 
opinions expressed, the conditions 
^‘Ppaar to be difficult and unjust. Teoplo 
^ 0 have been here for generations 
apprehend they may not have fair treat- 
*”®nt and the Government of India 
appreciate their difficulty. You must 

^Ppreciato you are living in Ceylon which 
us much an independent and sovereign 
uta as India. Ceylon has the right to 
laws, but in course of time and 
view of the recent change in the attitude 
® Ceylon, there will bo progressive 
ussimilation and removal of much of your 
‘fiiouUies. Do not look up to India for 
Assistance. Share the aspirations of Ceylon 
do not develop an anti-Ceylonese 
Attitude. Except for maintaining cultural 
contacts India cannot do anything for you. 

Can assure you that with a friendly 
Approach you will be meted out justice 
and given equal opportunities. I finally 
appeal to you to register yourself as 
Goylonose and to develop a love for Ceylon.” 


Indo-China 

INDIANS IN INDO-CHINA 


Indians in Indo-China have no longer to 
specify in their identity cards and travel 
documents whether they are Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian or Sikh, writes the 
PTI correspondent. 

Re-sponding to the representations made 
by the Indian Consulate-General in Saigon 
and the Central Indian Association, the 
French authorities have agreed to do away 
with this provision. Henceforth, all Indians 
will simply state they are “Indians” while 
they travel round in Indo-China. 

Towards the end of last year, another 
handicap from which the Indian community 
suffered— every Indian had to give his finger- 
prints on entry into Indo-China— was 
removed as a result of representations 
made^by the Deputy Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. B. V. Koskar during his visit 
to Saigon 


lu V1B5 jNam — 

separate from the very largo number of 
Fronoh Indians who aro to bo found in 
Govornmont sorvioos and jn business— totals 
som, 2,000 They are mostly prosperous 
merehunts who huvo very large interests 
E.n£:land 

HINDU TEMPLE IN LONDON 

“in'’" of Europe, , 

through their President Dr. M D 

Thakore, have announced that a baKnee 

plMslipYatorn.-— 

Indransnrgeon, resident 
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South Africa 

SEQUEL TO GROUP AREAS BILL 

The Government of India hevo released 
the substance of the correspondence they 
had with the South African Government 
leading up to their decision not to 
participate in the proposed Round Table 
Conference to discuss the problem of 
Indians in South Africa 

This decision, according to a Press 
communique issued by the External 
Affairs Ministry on June 9, followed the 
refusal by the South African Govern* 
inent “to postpone the Group Areas Bill 
and m the meantime to expedite the 
Round Table Conference.” 

The communiqu** referring to the 
Union Government’s otatemont that they 
could not attend the proposed Conference 
if it was to be held b-'foro Sspt«mb>'r 15 
at the earliest, said that the Govern- 
m«iit of India felt that in offect. this 
would m-an that aft-'r the Group Areas 
Bill was passed into law. the only 
subject that tho Round Table Conforonco 
could discuss would bs the reduction of 
the Indian population in South Africa, 
which was proposed by tho Union 
Governmmt during the preliminary talLs 
in Pobniary 1950 

Tho Govornmont it India considorod 
thio rooition as "wholly nnaooeplablo " 
and d- 0 id"d not to parlioipalo in tho 
propo,»d Round Table Conforonco. „„d 
tho Union Govommont wno informed 
accordingly. 

INDIA REFUTES S. A. 

Follomng tho Gorornm-nt of India’s 

TaWo Conforonco nnd tho leloa.o of iho 
Buhotonco of tho corrospond-nco that had 
passed h»twocn thorn South Africa ,„d 
India orchangod further lolcgr.oms ^ 


While the South African Government, 
expressing disappointment and regret at 
India's decision, maintained that India 
was aware of tho Union Govemment*.s 
intentions concerning tho Group Areas 
Bill several days before tho announce- 
ment of tho Round Table Conference, 
the Government of India in their 
telegram said that no mention of the 
Group Areas Bill was made at any 
stage of tho preliminary Conference 

If either Pandit Kunzru or the Govern- 
ment of India, tho telegram stat^, had 
any such intimation they would immedi- 
ately have emphasised tho grave damage 
that such action would do to the 
prospects of a Round Table Conference. 

R'^plying to South Africa’s reference 
to tho ‘ trado sanctions ”, the Govern- 
ment of India's telegram said that they 
were introduced four years ago as a 
protest against extension of the principle 
of segregation and, in their opinion, it 
could not be reasonably 'argued that 
ochon taken by them in 1946 could 
nave the same adverse effect on the 
prospects of the proposed Conference as 
the entirely new stops taken by tho 
Union Government- to tighten up and 
enlarge segregation 


^ e Government of India also main- 
line that the Round Table Conference 
attar the puBsuge of the Group Arens 
BiU would he one-Bid-d. 


bouth Africa's Minister of tho Interior 
*"• Dongos, told tho House ol 

Government 's noTV 
onvi^aged provision of 
ara 9^ areas of land for different racial 
^ compulsion if necessary.' 

the w' up for second reading In 

the Houso on May 20. 


MULTUM iM PA'MVO 

NEWS k DEPARTMEN'TAE i NOTES 


aUESTlONS OF IMF0ET4NCE 


THE PLANNING COMMISSION 
The Planuiog Com,mi&aioa has set 'Jp 
an Advisor}’ Board to consist of persons 
nominated associations connected with 
commerce, industry and labour and other 
associations in the tecbnological and socio- 
economic fields. The Advisory Board will 
ordinarily 'meet every two months, bub 
sections of the Board dealing with groups 
of subjects to which others may also be 
co-opted may meet more often. A number 
of panels are being constituted to deal, in 
the mam, with four groups of sobjeots, 
Jaaraely, (l) Industry, Trade and Communi 
cations, (2) Food and Agricnlture. (&) 
Development of natural resources, and 
(4) Employment and Social Services. 

Each Bnbjeob is etib divided so as to carry 
ft number of concrete qaestiona. Under the 
first heading will come lodaetry, Transport. 
Comraoroe, Cottage Industries and tecboical 
problems in general. Under Food and 
Agriculture, will be included Agrieoltnre, 
and Agrarian Beforra, Under the third 
(Natural Besoarces) will be included Irrica- 
tion and Power, Coal and Minerals, aoientiflo 
and technical manpower and (4) under 
emplcjment and social services will be 
inclnded liabnuc and Employment, Health, 
Education, Housing and Public Co operation. 

The commission has also asked the State 
Governments for full reports on all their 
doveloprupnt schemes nodertaUeo dnriog 
the last five years, it is learnt. This is 
to make a comparative stody of the plans 
and to place them in the right perspectivo 
of an all-India p''ogracntae. _ 

To facilitate careful appreciation of fcbe 
development programmes, the CamraisBion 
baa proposed the gronping of these Schemes 
under various heads and sob-heads. 

The Commission has asked the State 
Governments to pay special attention to 
ftoy new ideas which may^ have been 
decided, or to experiments which may have 
been made, ns an impoitant object of tb® 
-proposed development programme, it >3 
atated, is to pool the experience gftiaed m 
different parts of the country. 

43 


INDIA’S ROLE IN U. N. 

Tho Rev. Fr. Jerome D'Souza, Indian 
delegate to the Uoited Nations, who 
returned to Madras on June 18 by air 
after a tour of America, said in an 
interview that “ the Americans have real 
Bympathy for "India and a tremendous 
admiration for Mahatma Gandhi.” 


Pf. D'Souza explained the neutral 
stand taken by India in the disouseions 
of the D N. General Assembly between 
the Eastern and Western blocs regarding 
“ preparations for war ” and said : ” It 

was impossible for tho Indian Delegation 
to agree with the view that Great 
Britain and other democratio nations 
were deliberately preparing for « an 
aggressive war. Hence, after making a 
A moderate and wise statement on the 
situation, the Leader of the Indian 
Delegation informed tbe Assembly that 
India would vote for tbe Anglo-U.S. 
resolution calling for a more faithful 
disebargo of tbo obligations which each 
member nation bad accepted by siirninit 
the UN, Charter” ® 


±T, U boQza, oontinnmg, saidi ”Iq 
pablio leotnrea in America, it is not easy 
to explain why, jtj spite of the democratio 
spirit of new IntJh, the Government of 
India refuRGs to align itself with the 
■WeBteTO Powers in some kind of alliance. 
We need to show to the American public 
that this is not duo to any secret 
BympAthy with Comrannsim or any form 
of totalltarianisro, bub because, after the 
example of Mahatma Gandhi. India wishes 
to try every peacofol method of negoti- 
ation before resorting to war and 
therefore, n polloy of military ollmncea 
rritl not ilnd faronr nith the Indian 
people. India will fleht only if 1,.,. 
territorial iotPBrity i. threatened. Morr 
orer. India badly needs peace for internal 
rcconatrnollon and cannot afford to laanch 
on an ombitioos foreign policy while there 
ora many social rtoblen>a.irgontly demand 
toe solution within her own boriere. 
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UTTEQANCES OP THE BAY 


NEHRU ON S B ASIA 


South East Asm la potentially “a moat 
flangeroua area '* and '* great conflicts might 
Tiegin here which may spread to the roab 
of the world Indian Prime Miniater 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told a committee 
of the Jogjakarta Republican Parliament 
on June 12 

Instead of the nsual complimentary 
speeches’ ho stated, he would like to 
disonsB with them " certain common trends 
such as Commnnism and other forces 
at work 


"■Whatever happens in this region affects 
India and whatever happens there will 
have repercussions here ’ he declared 
‘ Hence what we do and do not become 
of paramount importance not only here 
bub in the large sphere of tho world’ 


" South East Asian countries which bad 
only recently won independence were not 
strong enough and could not infloeoce 
world affairs greatly but. nevertheless, 
they could do so to morrow or the day 
after." he said Their first task should 
be to build themselves up and improve 
tho standard of living of the masses 


Talking of Communist activities in Ind 
Pandit Nehru said they did not tend 
build up anything but to disrupt evei 
thing— producing chaotic conditions a 
reactionary forces’’ He had nothii 
against the doctrine of Communism b 
present activities of Communists we 
indeed counter revolutionary ’’ The teso 
of their activities, creating "cbaQl 
conditions ■’ was the very negation of « 
basic principles of revolution 


DEAN ACHESON ON PEACE 
USA Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said on June 13. that Soviet imperialism 
did not present an '‘immediate danger of 
war*’ He told an nodience at Dallas 
(Texas) however that United States 

cooperation with other nations and 
etreogtheniog of the North Atlantic 

community were essential to peace 

What is the objfctive of our foreign 
policj ’ I think It can be stated verj 
simply We want a p-acefni world Oor 
conception of peace is that it should be 
a condition of fruitful and harmonious 
relatiooabip among the people of this 
earth The objective of our foreign policy, 
ere ore is to help establish conditions 
to ,b,. Uod of a peaoatal woria 
Onl, .0 tb,. Lmd of a world can yoa 
«Dd I and oor follow cl, zona foMI la 
onr lire, tha hisba.t yalaa of oar 
oeoiocracy 


here are however some obstacles to 

.Ur.batab .0 to tho Sov.ot It .» good to 
” ad oarselvo. , tho world " at, 11 
tare eooagb probloc, loft to koop a. 
well „ecap,od oven .f tho Soviet Haioa 

becom ° *** ^“1'* 

become oar good no.ghbaur . 

Pinally-therB ,9 *1,.. . „ 

Preoeated to a, bv tb a 

imperial, .c Tho sL, J'b f 

to hn 3 Soviet behaviour appears 

not ,a Tf «P«lat,oa and .. 

non Soviet” worid'”! 
l«aaer, are ant h’^'t^TT 
‘boy oan They 

ballet that a o„,i “‘’■’"'“‘'P "■ ‘be 

world e,..„t,a ta'°th°' °°° 

0~aa Of ‘b‘e:rtd.r,rr.:m”" 
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REHABIIiITATION OP REFUGEES 

East Paojab is to receive the largest 
allocation of foods available for rehablli* 
tation doriog 1950-51 out of all the States 
in India, barriqg Bengal, it is learnt. 

West Bengal has been given a special 
allocation of Rs, 5 crores. Bub from the 
normal Budget provision of Es. 26 crores, 
East Ponjab’s share will bo the largest, 
namely, Rg. 4’8 crores daring 1960-61 for 
its various schemes of relief and rehabi- 
litation of displaced persons. 

The Government' of India hare also 
authorised the Punjab Government to 
spend another Rs. 40 lakhs which repre- 
sented the grant sanctioned last year, 
but not spent. 

Allocations for other Stales are being 
finalised and are expected to be annonnc- 
ed shortly. 

HYDERABAD CABINET 
The incorporation of four represent- 
atives of the State Congress in Hjderabad 
Cabinet does not, of course, make the 
Government folly democratic but it points 
the way to toiler and complete democra- 
tisation”, said Mr. M. K. Yellodi, Chief 
Minister, in a broadcast from the 
Hjdernbad station of All India Radio on 
Jane 15. 

I feel no doubt that the association 
of the fonr distingnished representatives 
of the Congress with the State Govern- 
ment will very greatly strengthen it and 
also increase its prestige. The people of 
Hyderabad mast feel that at long last 
there are Ministers in the State Govern- 
ment who conia speak for them and in ' 
whose hands their interests will be 
perfectly safe." Mr. Vellodi added. 


FUTURE OF KASHMIR 
“If Kashmir is to live, it will live as 
one unit," observed Mr. Mirza Mohammed 
Afzal Beg. Revenoe Minister of Kashmir, 
emphatically discounting all suggestions of 
partition of the State. 

The Revenue Minister, who was address- 
ing a largely attended meeting at Baramulla 
on Juno IG said; "The people of 
Kashmir cannot countenance any proposal'' 
which destroys the political and economic 
integrity of their conntry." 

Taking bis stand on the resolotion 
passed at the special convention of the 
Conference recently held at Jammn, which 
urged the people of the Kashmir State 
to oppose tooth and nail any propo'sal 
for partition. Mirza Afzal Beg said- 
“How can this little State live and 
prosper if for inetancer the rich forests 
of the Kisbonganga Valley are banded 
over to one party and the sapphire 
deposits of Pftdar to the other?" 

The Revenue Minister added that the 
issue of tbo State’s accession was to be 
bj Ibe peopla thomselves apd 

they woo, d presstive. 

PakieUn wants to enslaro ns and 
employ all pn.s,Ma tantins^to aohfeva ' 
th,s nafar.ons dea.go, bnt we will ,asist 
It. We shall not aurrender our hard 

7“ “-S' onst. We wili 

aheo nnrselres with rhe conntry which 
ensnres nor treedonr and whom 
go ahead with the implementation of nor 
prosrnmme of new Kashtnir." ‘ 

COtOmSATION~^B.^^Nj3 
The Gorernraent of Indie 
a scheme for the grant of ce l 

“■"--'eemen who wonlS ^“-‘h'lioa 
aottlo with their fnmilie7?n (he 
and hiicohar Islands. ^D^aman 


LE6AL 


CO 


POWEBS OP SDPBEMB COURT 
^ Tie Sapreme Conrt on Moy C cave an 
.na, cation aboot ite-soiding principle in 
tie nee of the " wide ” power given to 
It coder the now oonatitotion when 
Mr. Jnetice Paol Ali said that “ tho conrt 
a oald Q8Q its wide discretionary power 
aparingly and only in exceptional oaeeB.” 

The Sapreme Court was delivortne 
jndgraeat dismissing the appeal of one 
frittam Singh against his death sentence 
confirmed by the East Ponjab High 
*-0Drt. 

In- the course of the jadgment. 

Justice Pazl Ali remarked that there 
cold be a nniform standard '* m 
eranting apeoial leave to appeal, and 
tiat '‘oniform atoodard" coold be laid 
own in acoordanoe with " cironmatances.” 
H.a Lordship said that the facta of a 
otioioal ease ahoold oot ha re-opened in 
the Snpreme Court partioohrlp when tho 
■ two oonrta (high court and lower ooort) 
ato already agreed lo their cooclosion^. 


MIK LAIK ALI ESCAPE CASE 
A proolamatioo notifying the nine 
nbaoonding nooaacd in tho Mir Laik Ali 
esoapo oaso that if they did not preaont 
thomaelves in the ooort to nnewer the 
charges^within a month, their properties 
in Hyderabad, if noy, wonld be 'oonfla- 
catod, was iraned by the Hjdorabad High 
Conrt. 


anoso absconding inolodo Mir Laik Ali 
Mrs. La.k Ali, their two daoghtors,’ 
Misses Laika and Saida and Mr. B. C. 
Meyers, an American engineer, 

Poliea Inapeetor P. Hifraiali of the 
Bombay Poliee, now attached to tho 
Hyderabad Diatriot Poliee, said that 

onder loetreetioos he had been to' 

Bangalore, Mysore, Praaerpet, Honsar and 
Frazer Town to effect the arrest' of 
Moiooddio, a dhobi and Ibrahim, butler 
of Mir Laik Ali, hot as they could nut 

found the warrants coold not bo" 
eieoatea. 


U.S. PEESS TRIBUTE TO INDIAN 
JUDICIARY 

recent ruling by tho Sapreme Goart 
01 laaia aphoIdiQg freedom of the Press 
^as described by the Washington Post 
Asia ovent of great significance ” in 

ofiltorial, The Post commented 
con^fu^f decision that India's 

epLoh ‘ano et freedom of 

agaiot -ZT 

prelected ‘a’‘'“nrot’' aPa'g'OaaPr 

banned bv newspaper 

The Post sntfl . State Government, 

thftf n i The significant thing ia 

instead of merely fa’ufog't wSr" ths“ 
ezeoolKo and legislative policy." “ 


CONFINEMENT 

"Tho praetioo of keeping persons for 
all intents and pnposes in custody hot 
not prodneing them before a t v 

- tbe piea that no forma, a“ e t ha^ 
been made most be strong, y deprecated 
»a it IS intolerable that the iTbertv of 

Keshoram Passey o^ t^I'^ “'s,, 

-pafX,a":rr’senr™^ 

rr 

Of Snbedar 

Jagafciifc. Infantry. ® i^e 
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TfiABE AN® FINANCE 


NATIONAL INCOME OF INDIA 
Tho pel cajita nationnl iccome of India 
rose to Rs 228 m 191G 47 from Ra 201 tn 
the previoosjear alongside the general prioa 
levels which went np bj about 12 o per cent 
This IS disclosed in a brochure The 
National Income of the Indian Union 
Province^ 1046 47 just published by the* 
Ev-onomio Adviser to the Oorernmeot of 
India The brochure gives in broad oot 
line the net national income produced 
within the countrs at factory cost 
Tho total net national income lo 1946 
17 according to the brochnre etood at 
Ra 6 580 crores This figure is for the 
whole of the Indian Union provinces as 
constituted after partition and does not 
include the states merged into them 
eubeeguentty 

ProviBionl estimates for 1918 49 place 
the national income at about Rs C068 
crores and the per capita income at 
Rs 272 taking into account the noraber 
of gamfullj emplojed The national 
income of Indian States is estimated at 
one third of that of the Indian Doion 
provinces 


There has been an increase under the 
head agricalture animal husbandry forestrj 
and mining works from Rs 2 009 crores 
in 1945 40 to Rs 2 698 crores in 1946 47 
Agriculture alone fetched a net income 
of Rs 1 770 crores in lOlC 47 as compared 
with Rs 1 495 crores in the previous year 
The income of urban areas worked oot 
at Rs 2 107 crores for a working popnl 
atlon of 18 8 million as compared with 
Ri 8 483 crores in rnral areas for n 
working population of 87 1 million Thos 
income per earner for urban and vnrat 
El'®."" for the 5 ear 1946 47 


IMPORT CONTROL 
A high power Committee to elndy the 
working of import control m India both 
in regard to the general policy as well ns 
in ita administrativo aspects and to advise 
tho Governmont m that regard u set up 
by tho Government of India 
The Committee will consist of throe 
members with Mr G L Mehta member 
of tho Planning Commission as Chairman 
Mr Tulsidas Kilacband President of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
end Industry member and Mr D L 
Majumder ICS Member Secretary An 
official aonoincement in this connection 
IS espected shortly 

This will be one of the first steps to be 
taken by the new Commerce Minister, Mr 
♦k* ™ '‘sa to meet the criticism from 

0 pu 10 agaiDst one department of bis 
1016 ry For sometime past the Commerce 
lais ry came m for a great deal of criticism 
«*■ 0 import control policy and its 

administration 


INDIA GOATS 8 PEK CENT LOAN 

In.; oI M,a'B three psr cent 

•I-nelO h„ been fn„y Bnhecr.bed 

eaid tbT'^fu Press commoniqne 

bree ol Ind,, e 

bre, per cent iDGt clc.a et 

nil .?b“ 

" '""'“'I'Nnn h.a been rece.v.a 
Gorel'nJe'nt^'’”,.'!;"' >>!’ ‘t' 

fluAnn.^i India during the current 

It, 7 as n part ot their bnaseloa 

■ Propremme 

— Cr:^pt“ir„as‘’ 



women’s page 


ASIAN ■WOMEN 

Within recent times the awakening 
SmoDg E»Bt African Asian Women beeamo 
the topic of diecneeion in Nairobi and ne 
“ resoit of pioneer work by Dr. (Mrr) 
Mm. Devi Pant, w.fe of the Indian 
bcmm.s.inner and Mrs Monica Nazareth, 
he Advocate wife of Mr. J, M. Nazarelb, 
” barriater of Kenja and 

^ice-President of the B.A. Indian Cong 
E’st African Asian Women's 


Mrs. Pant 


^ mu rtinuHn A8 

Association Las been formed 
has been eleoted President. 

The Aesoeiation aims to bring together 
Asian women in these territories no 
non-political and non*comrannal com- 
on platform ; to promote social, 
“cational and eoonoraio welfare of Asian 
Wmeri in East Africa ; to nodertato each 
" tlvi iss as will bring Asian women's 
Ssnisations in East Africa to the level 
“‘ Similar organisations elsewhere; to 
“sslst in bringing about closer contoot 
“““ understanding between -Aslan women 
““d women of the other races in East 
Africa. 

It is pointed not that for the present 
the Aasooiation will conflno its activities 
»moDB women in Nairobi. Nevertbelea., 
the Aeseeiatien will attempt le premete. 

«imirar“n‘’r„“°- formalien of 

“nd Zaozibar aod 

• ' to form a central 

each terriotorr, which 
to a proposed federal 


ofRanUatjon in 
will bo affiliated 
body. 


'’ALCDTTA 

xoirty women PoUrat, -.-i, 

Calcotta'. Trame ceolro'Ii'.'i, "’’?'"e 


, ,1 , — contn 

restore elreel manners' 


MADAME BBDNNEH 

Madame Saea Brnnnor was one of 
those foreigners who came io India and 
were conquered by her. India was only 
one of the halting points in the j'onrriey 
ronnd the world winch she along with 
her daughter Elizabeth, nndertook in 
1920, blit her eensitive soni was so 
affected bp this country's pictnresqno 
plains and serene mountain tops, the 
naive, artless life of her people and their 
llighte info philosophy and mysticism, 
and above all bj the ennlfnl ntte.anoes 
of Gandhi and Tagore, that she oltima. 
tely left her home in Hongary and earns 
to livo in the midst of Indians. She 
nnewered the call of the moonta.'n, and 
traveiled deep and far into India's vales 
and glens of the Himalayas. And then 

she gave eiprossion to her sonl in her 
paintings. A memorial eihlbition, 

showing aboot 50 of her selected 
works was opened recently by Shrimati 
Amrlt Kaor, Health Minister. Go'vern. 
ment oti„aia, at tb'e Imperial Hotel 
As tho Prime M.nistor says „n those 
Piotores delight by their bsanti 
draaghtemanehip. depth and brilliance of ' 
colour and wide range of enhicots." 


Rod podestriana in Dalhoaa’ir^S*^ - 

Chowrioghee, City's busiest arf«°.*''® 


' SEIMATHY KANTHIUaTHI 

Srimalhi C. D. Kanthimathi, BA (wonal 
BT.. haa boon appointed as Son ? ' 

aoot in tho adminiatralivo section o'f' tTj 

Madras ednoalional ' Service n ■ “ 

Mothimathi is the daoght: „f "^“n 
D indapani P,||ai, well-known ” 
"‘orker of Chidambaram, „nd 
only recently from Eogland, wherl"”a^ 
etodied a, „ Government soLoIar 
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■ Select Opinions on the Golden Jubiiee fiumber 
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. Lrfjt me congratulftte \on for 

»«)« «t,re3s 

Bharafa tn « letur to \Ir 
»« yont .liS”" h' ' congiatiilationi 

-s”rpS,.ftrb“r‘ »“ - 

whmB i” Ooi.rao, c/As,am JJ , 

iAt»rostin» T* sumptuous produrtloo and mo-* 

«Uoi/ * . itjs a spleodtd puo 
i’ra5uAM« nt much to interest me m it 

dM by1£ iafJ%'J'“r 7*1^ ind.an /’et.ctr fou i 
«>fnplaed v^ /^s*«san,Tinssucce9^filIv 

Piiblie, and uaefui scrvico to th-s 

ffiernorates th.. i?i number nmpl> cor 

pves^t* / Tho"^ >'‘rn si 

M'l soeinl “ eurrej of |>oliii li 

'®'*' month the review lias tried t 

Tk, n •’y month 

^ylget Number ofTera an impres i\. 

Frtt Prut tl*‘ topical and general inierait 
»bVh the'J^y""^ «• "This'ilanachiescirent 
^ iJa luxe Becituf can bo justlj ir 1 

, ““'‘‘r 

Imw 14 if.Aif ^ ‘”to the cont»'nt6 of this 
pobhc eection f 

i^Aofof A f 

tbe ctntnbutors^*' *'^ talent and emtococe are 
« ie|l,'^k^‘“i ; ' ^“ctcd with 


■t/e Hmdust/an Staifjri , 

„.de„ „.n got ,,,n6s f™r.h|,olSrn"M 


Tacked with thought provoking 
tuiahe>] Alters 

Number contains 


contains ver> 

M'* cnnfhM* ,r * '''*“’*t °fdi3«rogiU3hed writer* 
•objects of Number with articles on 

]rV'u 

knO'sfn anil a t, * with articles by well 

-■ '--nZ ‘‘"‘■Jr'”'?’ 

®'‘,* this oxcelUrif 

*'hi#Tefrerit number must bo proud of a big 

Jubdaif^f^^^^u ’ Profusely illustrated tho 
p, , _*umbor is a sumptuous volonae 
hi m" "The number under 7?rt,^ie 

?!* bv V.!. continues ths tra lition 


*** Oo Natesan cc 

'^^ 5 ~ ' ”-" " 


rvers! articles 


ofihi.^” “The get up ns well as the 
„ Sou \ nnrnber is a regular feast ’ 

«r^^* '2‘. J'^vmaUit .The brightly 
/thy of Qollon Jubilee number is fully 

1?.'® i"' ei;™ '■"- 


b*s**«t*'^ It IS marvellons how the 
abift™ *** **" prruQt •state— one of 


A precious addi'ion to 


.hf/TS'i" rEw/, of 

‘Tr'TiT-cr' “ 

ofTi'f T„ZZ?h,7 "\flhy.iP, 

T/t' III rtrticd teeH/ of India .k 

list et the rarher contributors is a list fi'® 

palnol.B nod r.l.g.ou, fi„o»r. «d'tl, 7, 
ni»si.2ca<i Bn<l UoU g,vB them u-slil ‘uo fLit 
about tU country Ji/r sruntuftl «« i '• 

1'i.dBM «nl tbo Ind.Bo rai.oL] 
prod iced piblKilionanl h coDtinmne t>“ . *i * 

... b> yod. r:izz.‘&; ■ 
“.f" r™' i'/ 

The excellent get up and printme do f,.n 
to tie oime abrndy earned by thw 
firm of I ubl s icrx amj pr,n,„3 ^f ^Tn,S, 

Calot t/<r J'MMKjpol (In tUr — This nnr,.v, 

pror.„.lv dldilralr 1 ,„a b..ut.r,.lly ponM^" 'f 

rajwr^with a specially de. 

prol^uU fvc'ut iIe3*^'’of”'"letrers^"f>5.m"“'^’"" 
contnliitOM and unusual eonfrib itions^* 

Orient IVvttri* d WtrUj «ThA rn.. t 
yeirs of the fnhun J tu’vs is bein'' comi, 
m this excellent number *’ ™'”®moraietl 

Ftyui “buch a galaxy of 

po-i^iblo only fir tho In hnn Hexiti i 

of the Golien Jubilee number are sure# 

»o the intellectual treat ® *° delight 

FtUroteJ In'^t z • Alihoiich w« 

Mr O A Natc*an tho fo.Tnder 
Intete is oo» alivo to see the ® ■{”f«on 

lumber of his Ptxtcv we are %en I7f^" •lubilee 
are conducting u with the same s7.c Jj*'* 
eTcrency ns their worthy father “cceas and 


■* •'^wesan , 1. CO ronijisHBns2fNDBOoKSEt.rjrp.s,Gi,onoi, 
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SWEETS 

FOR 

QUALITY 

AND 

FLAVOUR 

MANUFACTUHBD BY 

The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd., 

MANAGING AGENTS 

PARRY & CO., LTD., 

MADRAS. 



vr t 


lot tHe to>l 
labei 


EXPERT OPifllOH SAYS 

Otbo. ,npj„| „„j 

^ ’ 'o Irr Forest Re 

«»rcl !o. Hole Ue[,p„ 

's 'E I ) Ji mixture ot oils 
nmi tboLeh i-assms the mini 
mum slsndard ot eantniol con 
lour remred br the British 
Pbotnuconoc X (t>)„3) does not 
rossces nil ibc qiinlitice ot true 
fiodalwood oil 


ifiOil] 


i r '^T■ 


Mmj Qm ©iiL 


pT- f^f^DALWOOD OIL 

factory, MYSORE. 





TELEPHONE TABLE 



-Made out of ROSEWOOD and fitted with five 
Foolscap si/e sliding Trays which are accessible 
from both sides. The Top is of standard office-desk 
height and has space enough for Telephone and 
Directory. A very useful desk-side companion. 

Rs. 3S. 

ClIRION & C€, 

mount road, madras. " 

WEST MASI ST., MADURA. 
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THOUGHT 

An intelligent men s ■weekh 

Htgh grafle thoaglit provoking informative articles with background 
of political Bituationt economio and bnsinees alTairs literature 
art and cinema 

Editoixal Board — Martin Rofisell S H Vatsjajaon Ram Singb {Editor) 
Pmioent politicians men of letters among its regular contubiuore 

On the completion of tlie first sear of its e\Jt.tenee, the manage 
menfc have pleasure in annoonelog the following rednotioq in 
sabscriptioQ rates — Annual Rt* 12 — 6 months Rh 6 8 

Special canceasion to students ednoational institolious and 
teachers — Annnil Re 10 — C months R« o8 

BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENTS— RATES ON 
APPEICATION 

Apply for sjpecimen copy to — 

K. L. CHABHA, 

ilanayer, 

' 83 TAlZ BAZAR 

DELHI 


PRABUDDAHA BHARATA 

^Started M SWAMI VIVEKANANDA in 180G) 

Th« Fcemiec English monthly conducted by tho Monks of tlis Ramakrishnn Order devoted 
to universal religion comparative philosopliv an I keeps its readers m touch with the 
cultural side of Indian national iifo both ancient and raodern 
5jth year begins from January IboO 

RABINDRANATH TAQOBF ‘admire its writings ns contributions to pure Indian 
culture 


SIR S RADHAKRISIIVAN • 1 have been a regular reader of Prahuddfa Sha,rata and 
can say that its sonity m dealing with rel gious doctrine and 
dis ipliae has been its most impressive cl aractenstics ’ 


COUNT HERMANN IvFASERLINC "I thinl Prabuddha P/arata <a one 
interesting and important magazines that one can f 
any country ’ 

Annua! Subscription • Inland Rs. S, Burma Rs, 6 , 
Foreign 14sh « U. S. 4 Dollars 

dor a eonpUte Jut of our other pi bhcaiione apptj to 

-VDVAITyV ASIIRaMA 

(PUBLICATION DEPT) 

Ji, Wellngtofi Lane CALCUTTA 13 


no of the moat 
i find to day m 
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F O C U 

.iceKUV Women 

the Busy U'e" ^ 

S.gmticnut your‘>5<="‘' ^6'" 

or 

Duect Iroo' 

IVIADRA^®’ 

SLnscWP«o^ Rs. 6. 

AununlBs 12 s.nfile Lop> As.^ 

3 



«cr 

T H & ,,i^EBrv.A 

^l^Dl^sNS1'‘' SUNDAY 

puWlsYied everj 

A p.ogmss"''^ 

(or 

E^ery edoMW'J AJ* 

CURU.m - FEROZ CHAHO ,, 

^e.rl, subscrmn- „„„a. E.S^ 




POST BOX H A 
D„^iV KasBrnerc 





^ IF FAtLS FEFUNDEO. 

LAKSHMl KAVACHA It guea sound health, immonso wealth, vast learning, eon, high fame, good 
fnends, respect e%erywhere, succoea in lotiory, rnco, examinations, trade, business, rocoiery from fatal 
diseases It has mimculous power in bringing all kinda of luck and prospontv Price Ri 13>10 
prepared giving immediate efTocts, R« 47 5 

MUiilNI KAVACHA Knables arch foea to become friends and friends more triendly R» 19 10 
Special Rf 51 . ■ 

. OPINION; Mr V D Jacob, Electrical Storekeeper, Power House, Achampot, Hyderabad, 
\Ue^aJ — “One Lak«hmi Kavaeba I boagbt from you, within 6 months it worked wonde;r of 
wonders, it raised me in wealth like rocket 

foreign orders tcxll be 6ooLed u»/A full adfance Detailed CataloQut Free 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (I), Hatkhola, Calcutta. 


NEW ClTfiZEN 

PREMIER ENGLISH WEEKLY PUBLISHED 
FROM BOMBAY 

gives authentic record oJ current events, articles 
hy eminent writers on current topics, economics, 
finance, sports, science and literature. 

Write for a specimen copy today enclosing 
2 as stamps. 


Suhsc) ipilon Hates 

Inland Rs. 6 - per annum 
Foreign Sh. 12 - per annum 


Best Medium for Publieity * 
Advertisement rates on 
application 


Hot ftathet patticulan pUasc apply to • 

THE NEW CITIZEN, 

15, Contractor Building, 

Kautai Street, Ballaid Estate, BOMBAY 1 



YOU TOO CAN 
SUCCEED IN LIFE 

bead 

Monthly 

Careers & Courses 

Subscription ; — 
Annual: Rs. 9. 

Six months : Rs, 5. 
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Are you A Subscriber of 

imm DIGEST? 

INDIA’ DIGEST VJII\ btiog to yoa m 
every ubdo n collecttoo of articlgs from 
lodia’e lending magazmea and newspapers 
and will keep yon up to date in Indian 
thoaght and Indian affaire INDIA 
DIGEST will bring to yon India’s 

i beab reading 

CAN YOU AFFORD TO 11188 THIS JOURNAL? 


irfcy not place your order TO DAY 

I Year : Rs. 4 8. 2 Years: Rs. 8 8. 

or 10 Shillings. or 18 Shillings. 



AUo other interesting magastucs 


Ifllaod 

Foreign 



As 


Aetrological Magazine 

12 

0 

1 4 

Blitz VT 

21 

0 

2 C 

Carrent W 

12 

0 

1 10 

CarATAQ M 

10 

0 

0 16 

Ponim M 

20 

0 

1 18 

Indian Review M 

G 

0 

0 15 

Indoatr} M 

0 

0 

0 12 

Marg Q 

10 

0 

1 10 

Modern Hevipw M 

12 

8 

1 10 

Shaoker’s Weekly W 

25 

0 

2 5 

United Asia B1 M 

10 

0 

1 0 

Send yonr order, for 

new 

as 

well ne 

renewals with proper 

remittance, for 

any of the ’^nbova as 

well as other 

magnrinps (at pohiisbcrs’ rates) 


EXCELSIOR SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 



P, Canlonmcnl 


AHMEDABAD.3 


INDIA 

AUTHORISED SUBSCRIPTION 

AGENTS 

TO ALL MAGAZINES- 

-INDIAN 

AND 

foreign 





Latest favourite 

Sankha & Padma Brand 
Genjees I 


GvIJen Popy Sbirt 
Summer Lily 
Grey Shirt 
Kulii Shirt 
Colour Shirt 
Sup>r Floe 
Hinani 
Sandof/ 

Summer Breere 
Lady Veil 
Fancy Knit 
Sllkot 
Sho^well 

D.N. BOSE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

FactOTf-36.|A, Sarker Lane, Calcutta | 
Pkooe—B. B 6056 I 



LEXIN 

The 

PamouK 

Snake-Bite Cure - 

*l»o uied very lucBessfuMy In all 
tasei of cholera 

Mk fo, me Booklet 

p. banerji, 

mihijim e.i.r. 

^cprettntatxies 

Mtssts. SAHMA. BROTHERS, 

'*■ 0- AkbarabaJ, Madras. 


Messrs. H. CHATTACHAPVA & CO., 
Cli*e St, Calcutta. 




ASIATIC^HlGiPr 

ASIA Tn ^ E. O I 

OUR MOTTO fif.T/ZfORLO 

r;“T '“ 

Asiatio^Dfge^'t ®^*torml aoto^'^° 7 

political and ctilfn Digest 

-‘-e. .'a.t,o„.„ „,evrce7o 

-ffcarf Office ^“Inscription / 







NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Kannappan 

. , OH ' 

The Hunter cf Kelahasti 
(A Lyric 

BT 

-HABINDHANATH chattopadhyata 
Price R«. e. 


liandbobk of Saiva Religion 

OB 

SAIYA 81UDHANTA 

BT 

8. KATiREStJ 
Neio and Revised JSdiiion 
Price K8. 2.8. 


Guardianship of India 

(A MOCK T{.IAL) 
ar 

R. JAVANTHINATHAN 

aoaewoKo ay 

HABINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 

''Tbe Ouerdlaoehip of is a well-drairQ 

cattooa ia the tlassb seasa o( thsierm. It shows 
the author is capable of a floe grip over politico 
and their influence at large on the various 
>s«ctiooe of the country. . . . 

Rupee One. 


. Golden Jubilee Number 

OF THE 

REVIEV/ 

A rrcarfl of fifty years. Contains oontribatiaos 
from Faadit Nehru, C. Itajagopalacbari, Vr. Kailasa 
Nath Katju, Henry S. L. Polak, B. O. !Ekher, 
'Slira Ben, Dr. 3. H. Coosios, and several other 
'distinguished sobolare and eminent writers. 
Beautifnlly printed on art paper with over 
160 Illustrations, 

SIZE D.Cr 8vo. 

Pries Rupees Three. 


Stories of Indian Gods 

BT 

JEAN HERBEBT 

AS. 6 eacb. 

. 8BI GANE6HA 
TEN AVATABAS OP VISHNU . 

- PEYAB 3HI NA RADA 

Vfhat the V/est Can iearn front tha East. By the 
-same author. As. .6. 

• ' G.'A. NATESA.N & CO.. PCBM8HBR8, MADRAS. 
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The Human Cycle 

By The Eon Mr Justice F V KajamaDnar 

The Hoail to Peace 

By Prof Gilbert Murray o m 

Socialists in Conference 
More llurses tor India 

By Mr F W Corbett 

John Dewey 

By Mr Hacs Baj Bhatia 

Ball The land of Happiness 

BfUr N K HiUu - 
folk Dancing in Hngland 

By Joba Clacott 


From My Notebook 

By Bee ’ 

College Moves to the People 

By Mr Benjamiu Fine 

Discovery of Hew Eelements 

By Dr N R Snuivasan M sc , rb o 

Economic Resources of Korea 

By Mr Lebar Singh Mehta, ll b , u 0 S 

Home and Foreign Affairs 

By An Indiao Joumalist ' 

Readers' Digest 
, Topical Cartoons 


AVUAI, SUBN INDIAN RS SIX FOREIGN ISsh O A NATfiSAN & CO, MADRAS 


• >. <!\<\ A/' <%A 

8PifffltiPln«fEvE,DH SIXTY-TWO YEARS/ 
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V,, vvl\ active a certiteate. commodities 

Packing '^“''J^^tl.eVadfng pu^ic 

teen apeciiied. ao tha ^,H,,eys. 

^rnimnm re.mrements ,^^caet 

itom Ac existing station 

„n lor goods or Pa««'® „ Kaiiway, Madras, 

Sm^iaV Manager M. J ,ciciiino,oiy. 

ewei Pcaiiic Manager. :>. ^ 

— _ . ^,... \fadras. 
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Easun Engineering Co. Lid,, 

S-7 SECOND LINE BEACH MADRAS- I 
AGENTS 
in Souih India 

for ' 

HACKBKIDGE & HEWITTIC ELECTRIC CO , LTD , 

Walton-on-Thames, England 

Po'wer and Distribution Transforraers, Howittic Roctifiors 
for conversion from AC to DC 

COOK.E & FEBGtrSON LTD . Manohostor. England. 

Industnal and L T Oil Circuit Breakers and Switchgear 
for Indoor and Outdoor uso » H T and E H T Switchgoar 
upto 66 KV. 

SIEMENS BROS , & CO , LTD , London, England 
House Service Meters 

CLYDE CRANE & BOOTH LTD , Leeds, England 

Overhead and portal cranes for docks, harbours and 
other uses ^ 

DEMING CO , Salem, Ohio, USA 

Pumps — Industrial, Agricultural, etc 

TURNER MANUPAOTUBING CO. LTD Wolverhampton, England 
Diesel Engmes upto 50 H F. 

SHELDON MACHINE CO , Ino Chicago, USA 
Lathes, Dnllmg Machines, etc 
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U. S. A. 
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“ ENSURE OLD AGE INDEPENDENCE ” 

WITH A POLICY OP 

The Union Life & General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

(H O BOMBA'S) 

PLANS TO SUIT ONE & ALL 

DIVISIONAL OFFICE 

GRAMS. 79, Sembudoss Street, phone- 


"UNIONLIFE " 

Q, T., MADRAS. 4822 

Branch Manager : L. S. TRASY. 


SUB OFFICES AT 


Mntii Rnnd, 

TRIVANDRUM, 

Silver JuhiUe Park Bond, 

BANGALORE CITY. 

Chinval adax Sheet, 

tiruchirapalli. 

ALLEPPEY. 

M»U Roa«l, 

' COIMBATORE. 

HHmpftnlvntta, 

MANGALORE. S K. 


Danappa Mndali Street 

MADURA. 



ALSO TRANSACTS FIRE, MARINE & ACCIDENT 
(MOTOR) INSURANCES 
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K. P. V. SHAIK MOHAMED ROWTHER & CO., 

GENERAL MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS 
41, WNGHI CHETTT STREET, G, T, MADRAS, 

Telegrams: “ SHAIK ” Phene He. 4072 (2 Lines). 

Agents of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., L'td., 

At Madras, Masulipatam, Kakinada, Nagapatnam 
and Karaikai. 

Having Regular Service from 

Madras/Coastal. "lALANATH” 

Having Regular Monthly 

Services from Madras/U.K. “ SAMUDRAPAR " 

and ' 

Continent and Madras/U.S.A. 

Agents : 
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OUft OIHT can fail to c^c us fraaimum neumhmcnt 
if we spoil good food imough bad cooking ot if ouf 
knowledge of the variojs functtons of foods is timiicd 
For instance, many cof^ l« bnnjal spinach, dtumsticl s 
and lettuce dull tatjng . d not part culaily nourish n" 
In fact these foods can oe mad- \cfy tasty and help 
enrich our diet with th'^it mineral contents which aid in 
building ih* body and keeping ii fit 
Bui mintnls alore canrot cnsut* full h*alih and strength 
for which we need a ba’arccd di** consisting of ell the 
five food factors and in then correct proportions 
Besides mmctals, the otb-r factors arc carbo-hsdraics 
(millets, Tice, sweet potatoes, wheat), proteins (dal, milk, 
nuts, eggs, fish, meat) vi .jnins (aniias, catrots, tomatoes, 
lemons, papayas) and fat like Dctde which is pure and 
energy giving 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY SHELF 

AT POPULAR PRICES 

GOOD THOUGHTS THE INDIAN INVESTOft 

" A Book of OooS Thoughts,’* published G F C De Sou a 

m four peris proved very popular end Thu,!* not a hook of got rich quid formulae 
combined for the speoulolor but a lucid treatise on the 
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° ® rare w.t and 
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THE HUMAN CYCLE 


B\ THE HON Mr Justice P V RAJ&MANNAR 
{Chief Justice IJtgh Court of Madias) 
o 


F rom the nmoJ^R and t>io fumplest 
epppira^na of hvin{, or^aniema to Man 
tbp march of Oreation has been ao ovolotioo 
There has fae^D not onl} change bo^ also 



an aclTRnpe n progrc''^ Man at tho 
•nmmik ot^the creation Bat what aboot 
Man Haa Man advanced 

proRrp?«pd since his first appearance npoo 
earth* If be has then in wbat way nod 
to what extent? The reacatchea ot moaen» 
icleoce hare rereafed to na Sfati startinp 


hfe ns HTi ape man aa a savage or jnngle 
man or -cave raao Human growth and 
development have been described by anthro 
pologistfi in terms of the tools with wbiob 
Man dealt with V'eture The Old Stone 
Age the New Stone Age, the Bror e« Age 
ftnd the Iron Age— -paoh is an advance on the 
other There la a progressive advaooo in 
tho efllcienc} of the implements and an 
increase to the richness of possessions and 
dominion over Nature prom the ape man 
to the civilised man nndotibfodlj there is 
not merelj change there has been progress 
Progress not merely on tho physical plane 
Tbo history of Man is not confined to his 



JvfTiCT RAJAMANNAn 

economic life The psychological aspect is 
as important if not more Impoilant, than 
the parely physical aspect. 
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What IS the fntare of Mao or has Man 
no fotnre ? Has he reached a point after 
which there can only bo rolrogrcesion 
ending in total disintegration ? If ao the 
fotnre then la gloomy and Man is doomed I 

Sri Aorobindo dealt with this problem 
m a eeries of Articles nnder the title 'The 
Psjchology of Social Derclnpment 
poblished in the philoeophieal monthly 
Aryit from Aogost 15 1916 to Jnly 15 

1918*. He put forward in these Articles a 
theory of social erointion nsing illuslrationa 
from the history of the past as well as 
from contemporary erenta of the day 
Mote than three decades hare elapsed 
since he wrote the Articles and many 
events have happened since including World 
War. II. and the growth of the Coramnniet 
Stales m Eotop. These events however 
do not render Sri Aorohiirto s theory ont 
Oi datfi or insdetjaate 

The German theorist Lamprecht deecnhed 
he evolution ofhomsn socieli as progressing 
through certain distinct psychological 
stages He gave snggeslive name, for the 
diirerent stages, namely Symholic. Typal 
and Conventional lodividcah.t and 
Sohlective Dot hi. theory of psychological 
cycle, ached a real philosophical basis 
Any philosophy o( the history of u.p 
seek to interpret the evnlntionary process 

and tl 7''"“'°“ •“ immanent end 

and ‘teretore involves a complete met. 
Physical theory Nevertheless, S,i Aiirol. a 
sHrt. with this cl...,6ca'tfor”;ttm: 
the intrinsio eensa of tho terms to Ih 
light on tho •thickly veiled secret of 
Imtono CTololion* o* onr 

The thoDRht. costomt and m.f » a 

prim, live hnmsn ,„c,c,„ ... ' «' 

>l.-. 8H aorebiodo^ 


aymbollo The symbolism manifests itself 
■n an imaginatiee or lotnitieo religious 
fooling Tho primitive Man used thooymbola 
to eipress the mystic lofloences which he 
dimly discerned behind and beyond his 
material life I„ the Vedio Age tor example, 
no see toat everything is symbolic The 
entire kaunul^nia is essentially mystically 
ermbohe 

While the aymbolie stage is predominantly 
religions and ,p,r„„„ the other 

elements are subordinated to these factors 
the second stage, that is the typal, 

■« predominantly p.ychnlogieal and 

ethical Beligion hecemes then a eanctiou 
ter the ethical mntlee and discipline 

ealed the great social idsals which 
remain impressed upon tbs bnm.o mmd 

Bot ih^ Itself IS passed 

Bo these ide.ls pease to have a living 
ont and gradually tend to become con 

conv°T Ineome enpetllcial In tho 

e^ent'onal .tag, hnman sncely the 

oetward expression, oI the ideal, become 
more imporlanl th.n the ideal, them.elve. 

“e n r important than 

Blaee h'"” lllnstralcs this 

so ’Arr?" “■» o' 

font fold °d importance in the 

type fixed ™i°t° 

IQ thg fnrew * ^ftintenance resulted 

Tbe tendency 0” th'a 

society „ , “"'“‘'“““I »S" 

Brstem nf a "roialise to erect a 
to stereotyno^"', ’’'erarcbiee 

•”d training t'o a^tmil t^” 1'”°'’ 
nMe form L lx , ""ehange 

anlhnrit,:,'..'” 'e'el'ible 

ennvenlinnai .gel,. 'be 

md thnnght beLd the T 

““ tho forms Xvere living 
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and not yet stifled to death and petrifledi 
These periods appear to later generations 
as the Golden Age becanse of the beaatifnl 
and attractive piotnre they present of 
order, s^mmetryi and fine social 
arcbitecture. 

Gradually, the form gets the better of 
the spirit and by and by the spirit 
recedes and dimioishes. Then, there comes 
the period when the form becomes 
completely devoid of spirit and " the gulf 
between the conventioo and the troth 
becomes intolerable." It is then that 
great •men seek to strike at the walls of 
the prison in whiob trnth ties hoond 
and free it from the cbaine of conven 
iioQ. These pioneers ioangarated the 
IndWidoalistic Age— the Age of Protest 
and Berolt: the Age of Freedom aod 
Reason. "The individoalism of the new 
age is an attempt to get back from 
cooventionalism of belief and practice to 
some solid bed«rock, oo matter wbat, of 
rest and tangible Truth." The Western 
Rations have been nnder the fall sway 
of indiridoalism. It began as a revolt of 
reason and has cnlminated in a triom* 
phal progress of physical science. Scieoco 
in its torn has led logically to tho 
snpprcssion of that very indtvidaal 
freedom which made its discoveries. The 
tesnlt of nniversal laws has tended 
irresistibly to a new order of society in 
which the iodividnal'e whole life aod 
action is determined for him at every 
stage and in every point by the well- 
ordered mechanism of the State. 

Bat the Age of Heason appears to be 
drawing to an end. New vistas are being 
opened op before mankind. There is a 
clear indication of exaltation of Intaition 
above Intellect. The individualist Age 




appears to be leading on to a Bnbjeotive 
Age based npon a sapra-rational order of 
trntfas. According to Sri Anrobindo *' we 
are already in the morning twilight of 
a new period of the hnman oyclo." For 
finch consnmmation, the inflaence of the 
East has been very potent, and that 
iofiaence has been in the direction of 
sobjectlvism aod praotioal spiritnaliby. 

What distingnisbes Man from all other 
living beings and pats him at the 

pinnacle of creation is the oonsoioosness 
of self which Man has bnt other living 
beings have not. The psyobic history of 
Man has oonsisted in the growth of hia 
QODSoioQsness and knowledge of self. Bat 
this self-consoioDsness is not yet the 
highest possible. Yoga teaches us of 
higher planes of consciousneBs in which 
the ordinary self-consoioueness is trans* 
cended. The farther stage in the 

evolatlon of Man lies in an elevation 
into a saper'COOBcioasness, The process 
of spiritaal evolntioo will oonsist in a 
progressive revelation and realisation of 
higher and mote integrated states of 
cooscioDsoess. In Sri Aarobiodo’e words 
"to arrive throagh mind and beyond 
mind at tho Self, the Spirit which 
expresses itself in all Nature and, 
bccomiog one with it in his 
heiog. bis force, his consoionsness, his 
will, hia knowledge, to possess at once 
hamaoly and divinely — according to the 
law and nataro of haraan eiisfcenoe, bat 
of hnman existence fulfilled in God and 
falfiiliog God in the world— both himself 
and the world is the destiny of man and 
the object of his individaal and 
social existence 

The object of Society shonld therefore 
be to provide the conditions of life 
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whieli ina.viansl Mnn— not merolr n few 
isoIalBa men-bot oil maiviSool men 
ocootaing to their onpaoilj mny progress 
towards the goal of divine perfection The 
whole human race has one deBliny which 
It seeks and increasingly approaches in 
the cycles of progression and retrogression 
It aesoribes through the countless 
millenmoms of its history 

It may be said that this consummation 

must be pnt ell to i„„edibly distant 
date It may be one far oft divine event 
to which the whole creation move,' Bat 
hat need not lead to a sense of frustration 
bccauss perleotion i. not immediately 
possible It doe. not mean the change 

EvTn f th “"y not begin 

Even If the summit, ars a*l„nahl, at first 
oo y by the pioneer few .hers should h‘ 
nothing to prsrsot the others starting 
heir npward lourney It „ p„..,i„, 
for this end there maj ocenr the descent 
ef an mflaence that will .iter the whele 
life of mantled and bring about a reori 

»0u'.tri°te‘ to amp'2eu°.' ' 1 ';^.':“ 
to primitive animal life 


THE INDIAN EE7IEW 




Tho 

tbo 


to the fell, a'.veleped mZ'SlZ' 

aesinrthrardh^'dt?:::: rr"" 

O0.I eonsummation of mankind"”'’ 

After di.enssing the eond.tion. 
ooming of the Spiritual Ago Sr, a T " 
omphasisieg the fact tha^ "" Aurobindo, 

to a Sphitu':," Ag 

onough that the idea J “"t 

dod on earth should hero ' of 

■'tool of life esj, that ™ «n 


■deal of life 
the 


individual manhood in tho spiritual type". 
He realises that the endeavour will be a 
difficult task even for the individual and 
mueh mere for the race Bat once the 
foundation has been secured, tho rest 
would develop bj a progressive self- 
unfolding If the nnmber of individnals 
who seek to realise this higher destiny of 
lUan locreascs, then a developing of light 
and power will descend more fnllj "a. 

nnseen and uogoessed 
Godhead from abevn into the soni of 
mankind and into tho great individnalitios in 
whom the lightand power are the strongest " 

Sr, Anrohindo’s special oonlribnlion to 

ll.°r '* ■■>'« great doolrina of 

the lute Divine In him more clearly than 
■n other philosopher ot the East or 
West do w, fled tbs affirmation of 

to Man Withhi. 

profoond knowledge and greater inteition. 

b works out the theory of which ,00 

and races Oroee’s theory ef the spiral 

r,b« p"”'"”’" '''= I'oa'd 

l«8bj8 epoke tbas 

l.keri'.ddTob“und'’°d 

nscends from peak tn Powered Ae one 
the n,och that ' 

In two volumes 

pmnipre^TO^ 'tMlHy chapters of tha 

\olume„ ,n two Tha Sacontl 

»n«i tha lanoita Tort deals 

tho Secood Part Bi\fi*°*i** Ignorance 

Knowledgo and this ^ B'owing account of the 
'fie Bpintual Evolution 


that more 


‘^jnamio 


netded. 


'0 creating „i 


”” ■’'Ice per t.t of 2 Vsl, 

«s 1 ! 0 silra 
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The road 


P E A C.E 


Wilson regarded the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
a general act of repentance. 
The signatories had- suffered enough 
from war ; they would now give 
np their had ways and live as good 
neighhours. That, os ho said, was only 
common sense: but, unfortunately, it 
implied nniversal common sense, a bles- 
sing obviously too great for which to 
tope. Still moat of ns did put faith in 
the good sense of a great majority, and 
•loped that since the great majority 
Kally wanted peace, and the Allies of 
World War I could be trusted to stand 
egether, surely nn resurgent enemy 
w^ld dare risk war against snob odds. 

We forgot, however, that the general 
wia for peace in all nations was mostly 
» nere wish to bo left in peace, a policy 
° "naiog war, not of preventing it, a 
feeble barrier against the burning 
''»im of one or two nations for power, 
■»' giory, or, may be, for recovery and 
eveege. Then it was rather a shook to 
n that the first brenter of the peace 
"M an ally, Japan ; the second was also 
an ally, Italy; and as soon ns the old 
nemy, Germany, was strong onoogh it 
» a third all), Eessia, who abetted her 
ana joined with her in the spoliation of 
oend. Metnal conlldenco between 
nations, even between allies, was not 
aaey to maintain alter that. 

And now. on the oastero side of the 
«ne mnch 

have h “"‘'“n® n' Europe 

‘aje been shakeo by war and have been 

disenTs” Some an- also 
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regarded tho great oentro of ooltnre and civilization 
league of Nations And meantime the world eeea Soviet 
of repentance. Roesia, her old imperialism flushed by 
suffered enough victory end eeuctifled by her new Marxian 
lid now give mystique, subdniog one by one tho 
od live as good nations that touch her borders, preechiog 
said, wee only an nnecropulous propaganda, specially 
infortonately it meek or ooadveotorone people, but the 
sense, e hies- thought of war between deosut neigt 
t for which to boors does not occur to them. It U 
lid put faith in not worth thiokiog „t 
fc majority, and ngaiQat. ° 

rA^rrf -AreweT^r™" 

mated to .tend Nations end fV\t;to 

Borgent enemy alliance ?" Not so Of no 

oat snob odds. no ohanee «( hPorse, we have 

at tho general though it is ""^worth 
ion. was mostly Unlt:d Nations in 2 her': 

1 peace, a policy we may have one hot we a ’’ 

preventing it . a the real purpose of tho r ‘ 

St the huroiog the United Notions not n!'**? 
tions for power, the iostrumeot. Ve h^ve ’’f “i"”® 
or recovery nod trustworthy second Ime of d r “ 

-her a shook to as we never had h=f °°°° 

t-e peace group ef oatioTs n'jfferi; 
second was also intorp<i6 nn,i ♦ common 

on as the old “daedVtrdr""*^' ^ 

troog onoogh it aggressioo. “Itempt at 

who abetted her w- u. 

bo spoliation of pect. as T prac^tlarnll^' 

.enco between vot n<> PcJicy, thongh not 

-e nut ruiid": “ 

laid by Marshall 4 -/°°'’^ '“DudatioDs 
ero side of the Allanfie Treaty ^orlh 

lultiee ore much IhVooeh the Coo u ’ “'^h'oviug it 
ions Of Eurepe admieLu of 0°”^,: " 

' end have been Proposal tor internrtll 

Some an. also .tool and coal- ,h I ■’"‘“'rehip in 

feuds being Conference and ' mes nf.i, '’“''■“bo 


a^-ed ;itjrr;na,^“-^ar'h2: ■■ 
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lonflametilaU ol democratic Socmlirm to 
qmt the partj 

In the presf^nt state of our organ sation he aaid 
)t 13 not possible to follow any violent policy Any 
controversy on this si ould coaso 
Those among us who do not eiibscribo to the funda 
mentals of democratic socialism have no place in this 
party 1 want to catesorically clearly anddeEutely 
endorse that statement 

A. comrauoicatjoo from Mr Aoliynb 
Patwardhan one of the leading members 
of the Socialiat Party annotincing his 
decision to withdraw from all pohtioal 
aouvitiea and from the organisations of the 
Party was also read bj the General Seeretarj 


presenl eonnnmio poljoips of the Govern 
mens nnd nsaprted that if India was to 
be saved from clmn-i in tlm event of another 
norld war, the Givernment must turn at 
once to social eoonomj Onij a rapid 
movement towirds socialism can rnaho this 
country a bastion of peace he added 
The President dsolared when the 
world was drifting towards a now global 
cn flict demncrntio eociHtism demanded a 
policy that wnnld be wider than that of 
passive nenlrnliit ' We cannot be inert 
spectators of nations losing freedom and 
peoples forfeiting liberties ’ he observed 
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In bis statement Mr Fatwardban 
expressed the view that political power 
bad become the most immediate objec 
tive of oor organised efforts and that 
this deviation of social philosophy into 
power philosophy had led towards an 
outlook of seeking power at any price 
He emphasised that there ehoald be 
another approach to social regeneration 
which did nob negate itself in the viciooa 
Circle of power politics 

MR ARHOK MEHTAS ADDRPS8 
In bis prosldeotial address Mr Aebok 
Mebta warned against continuance of 


v/iriweratve approach must grow the coun 
trioa of So itb Fast As a must he encouraged to haa e 
a common fore gn and defence policy and co 
ofdinated economy and its detelopmenfa Such a 
com ty of nations would prevent a vacuum from 
arising anywhere in faouth East Asa that would be 
filled m either by Russian infiltration or American 
intervention 

The two hig powers the Socialist leader 
continned were unlikely to oblige them 
by leaving them alone 

wZi !’♦ “Ffairs of the smaU nations 

would tend to grow The sole effective safeguard 
In collective seour ty Until the third forcecatwtJ 
strength to assert the poiplea will for peace 
Uoit^ Nations Organ sati n was tha 
tional eipresaion of collective security. '"stitu 


MORE NURSES FOR INDIA 

By Mr F W CORBETT 


jURSES, nnrses narses We want 
* ^ more onreing and more noraea 
for India NDrBiog‘'i8 a noble profession 
We want tboasands of educated women of 
good families to serve as norses The 
response to oar appeals m this direction 
has been very dieappointiog This is becanse 
tbo present pay and working conditions of 
Dorses 13 not attractive enoogb We most 
improve the pay, and the status of the 
norsing profession so as to attract edncated 
women of the best families!’ We have 
heard (Ins ad nansenm for the past twenty 
Are years or more We have heard it from 
the Ups of Viceroys and Vicerencs of 
Qovernors of Provinces and their ladies 
from Directors General of the Indian Medical 
•erviees from the heads of large hospitals 
and others And latterly, we have heard 
It from Qor Health and other Ministers 
and from pedple of position and inflnence 
of every description One responsible 
Minister tells os that we require 60 000 
narses for oar anti tabercalosia campaign 
alone Another tells us that we have enough 
nf nurses! A third qnotes comparativo 
ttatistios from other conntries and deplores 
the great dearth of nnrses All are agreed 
that something mnst ho done to improve 
the pay and etatns and the working cooditione 
of tho narses so ns to attract more women 
to this noble service And so the babble 
tfoes on, with nothing practical apparently 
being done m any of these directions 
The Rboro Committee reporting after a 
ooady and exhanstive enqniry more than 
four years ago placed the nnmber of nnrses 
^n India at barely 7000 or one nnrse for 
every 43 000 of tho population or for every 
i4C eqaare miles of country though it 
•tressed the fact that the nurses were not 
evenly distributed throagbout the country* 
65 


Hundreds of tboasands of villages do not 
know the ministrations of a nurse Hundreds 
of thousands of suffering people live and 
die withont once experiencing her minis 
trations Because, the nursing profession 
has never been given in India, or for that 
matter, anywhere else the serious attention 
It deserves In all countries this profession 
was, nntil very recently given scant atten 
tiOD and the nurses were treated as menials 
or inferior classes of servants But this 
18 being gradually improved in all progres 
stve countries, and it is time India did 
the same 

The Bhora Committee m the very first 
para of its report on the training of nurses 
said — 

The conditions under which nnrses 
have hitherto been rfqnired to carry on 
tbeir profession m this country are 
recognised by all thinking persons to be 
deplorable As long as such cnndiMons 
obtain It is looonceivable that Indian 
women from the more edncated families 
will enter the profession m approoiable 
numbers ’ 

They then go on to enumerate some of 
wbnt they called the more objectionable 
features of the system, and to suggest 
remedies They are lack of professional 
etatan underpaid senior positions grossly 
loadequato staff and consequent overwork, 
deplorable living conditions with gross 
overcrowding unbalanced and insufficient 
diet for growing young women, no recrea 
tiooa! facilities, and no general superannu 
ation or pension schemes— a really formidable 
indictment and it is snrprising that yonng 
women enter tbo profession under those 
conditions at all The Committee aimed 
for a target of one million nnrset, or a 
ration of one to every five hundred of 
the estimated population in a period of 
thtrtv years It is poor consolation to 
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» pereon lying ill today, to be told that 
there will be an attempt to provide 50 000 
nareea m ten years 600 000 m 25 jeara 
and one mill.on ,n SO rears as stated ,n 
the report Wbat a s.ek person .s 
.mmed.atelF concerned w.th „ a „„rse to 
mio.ster to him nnir and not the promise 
ot one to minister to hie Brand child thirti 
years hence Poor ralnable pears hare 
tone hr since that report has been 
published dosene of speeches hare been 
nr Ta ‘"“‘■““'iaa hare been 

^ntlp been aone even to male „ be* nning 
mlh the Iraioios of an adegnate nomber 
of nnraes The eendini, of a dozen edneated 
nnnsen to rnrop, f„r aarano.d . ndie, 
in norsinB or the tall of startme 

a^VLr7ror‘'“ ~ 

-Ian. ter traioms nnr.es “not ',777 
»*-. hot ,n Are „r .t ,h„ m„,t 
Th. „ dfflenit bnl 
t-he Breatest d pienlty lu b, 7'’”’""' 

snitable nurses * Moure 

No sense of duty nor orcein" 

•arric, „„ «mes5 

of the profession will induce ”” 

to send thl”r 1 

K'rU to serve as nnr. ^ Browing 

from heme and "rpo'^d^''^" 

moral nr physical dangers N„ “ 

-7:.;r 7n^,^= - ' ” 

horn and reared n 7 

00-™ town w iiTea e" , « 

— to .77::Mv%n"z 
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-asa of a yoone woman the objections 
and d.fficnll.es aro almost insormonotable 
The solofoo does not he m .die 
Plalltode, and serntonisinB hot in 
PersnadinB erery village of say over one 
thonsand persons to provide one soitable 
yonuB woman tor trainiog as a nurse m 

7 ”'“7“ ““‘PP P" the 

understanding that she gee, back to h.r 

71 “= “ — 

permanent relidelT T “ 

-;.n.Be This mnstri:::!,;” 

7::::r'tr:7'7r':r 

1-'-- - 

''llase and ,“h "'‘’'“‘“hllity ,o the 

later on m gett'n'g ,T'" 7 difflcolty 

they have laart.l 

tor their renn7'' “““her ot nnrsei 
candidates may be '^77 to 

traioiog centre and * —"'‘Cat 

'honld he mad? for'’7h" 
material welfare 

trainine centre, ererv a °'°™ 

O’ety private and m hospital 

•nitable size municipal hospital ot 

•—'"c h„.p,t.r'V" th”"'" “ 

r-''° “«“'“- 

‘hrnnghoot the cono^ a“nd\h"“‘"'’'’‘'^ 
nnreea may bo t ^ tbousandg of 
Tho traiQing of r„ ®>ronltaneon8ly 

*»y tbe Bboto BDggestea 

'PC candidate: l°r.'h“" “hort 

acquire a scfflcient 

ct nursing which atle/^,,'"’' '*P"mnce 
oo ooMiog as in ^ counts most 

The period may other profession 

PC at fesst :: '^‘“"1“^ ‘c on. yssr 

•"SBesled that the T , “ '• 

‘h, traipcs, should have 
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four houra’ hospital doty per day, in 
addition to two hours of laoturea on 
nursing, and two hours of study for the 
■less educated ones making eight hours of 
hospital doty and study per day, Working 
three day shifts and one night shift per day, 
four times the present number of candidates 
may be trained in each centre. Later on, 
when each village has heen provided with 
one nurse, the earlier trainees may bo 
selected for a more advanced course of 
-training wherever necessary. In this way 
the villages will he supplied with nurses from 
among themselves who will bo permanent 
residents of the place. 

Taking now, norees for the urban areas 
and for adeanately stafflog our hospitals 
the Bhore Committee estimated that 
approiimatoly a thousand candidates are 
mmedi.tely available for what they call 
the junior course, and neighbourhood for 
he senior ooorae. This Is an under- 
eslioale. There are, all over India, and 
Patlioularly in Sooth India, Malabar, 
Travancore and Cochin, hundreds 'of girls’ 
eeheols, where those in charge are hard 
tho* ° * fialtable employment for 

their y„c„g g,,,, 

and there are also hundreds of parenle 
n the same position. They will be only 

mlable nod edocatsd girls for the nnrsing 
profession, provided proper arrangement, 

tor Ih "“'"“raeaation, and 

for their moral and material welfare, and 

orkiog conditions are improved, and the 
edocaLooal goaliacation. regoired are not 
mldd^ 1 --at- a completed 

“or coorse. 

' mitricolation or the junior 

by the r '“'-f ° ■*“ "“SSPated 

by the Committee. It is becanso we are 
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aiming at too high, and at present nn- 

attainable standards .that wo are making 

no headway anywhere. Every woman is 
y natnro a norso. It will be suffloient 
It aho IS able to follow the lectures nnd 
O nndsrstand why a particular oonrse of 
treatment is being given. If the educational 
atandards in both cases are lowered, there 
" “ candidates. It mnst 

capable and oaperienesd nurses in India 
to-day are women who did nut possess 
these high edocational standard when 
accepted as trainees. 

course to traira °r„rse'°'' ThV trree-yea" 

rrL;7hsariah::r:’”'r:rriV- 

the first year th. . ' . ‘ hospitals, 

^ second year, and the 

third year norsss and also the staff norees 
II perform the same chores, that is taking 
lompsratnree, giving feeds and msdioine, 

attention to fhifr::-rrb!:pT 

cnsnro th^^LInrorof 7^' “ ?■'' 
as stndonts, and not as cmvl 
hospitals at which they aro La’"^* 

■•a ycry important, and is oTs ofT 
■hjtoct, in nor hospitals today h„T '“‘ 
'vhich can be immediately p„t 111 r^ 
medical atadents nnder 
coneidered employees of the 
ahooid nurses nn7r f/ailt » 
hospital, bo oooeidered as cm , 
not as Btudonta? "“Ployees and 

Next comes the 

‘caioing centres, which thr°o‘‘'’”'' 
acseribes as deplorable To °°®“'“co ' 

report : ° Qoote from the 


«na?vo^“rot?o.t':ssen'Sfo??S4 
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stadcDt nnrses are even required to cook 

ooL°",“ 

Sent Th /" -on 

r" 'on Vnn -o-'J'tiona reqnite drMtio 

revision Young growing women who wort 
““‘■lolsd room, w?th 
•nfficient regord to priveoy etc Tho 

roSoTasri^isi^—r 

provided ^ amenities 
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Fonr year, have elapsed hot hltle ha, 
been done to remedj these deleola The 
nnrses are hnddled together several to a 
oom There i. no privaey They are m 

mo t oases made to pay ,„r their nnitorm. 

broken thermometer or feeding enp or a 

so L°r'. “ “ rn'memen aod 

soldiers are provided with free oniforme 

-by shonia nnrses be reqoired to pay ™ 
tbm ont o, tneir too meagre salary - 

norses or ersn Zla"’" 

rermired to live m dtiar Th's‘'°r.,so 

- tth:: 

SHie, in timet There are a ‘ “ 

number of edncational mstitnf 
parents ^vhn will allow their J ® 

to tram as nurses 

permitted Tb.s also ,8 an ^ 

that can bo t.° "^^“osement 

. a “ ‘mmediately 

effect to ^ Kiveq 

•molnmenl, There T,''nrne°e'd“r‘ 

rook -"d 


bo snfflci.nt It those holding responsible 
posts are given this rank What the 
or inarj nnrse is more concerned with 
■■ a reasonable living wage and prospect, 
prnmolioD later on To decide on a living 
-age we have to consider conditions in 
Other walks of lifa a ... 
a A woman stenogra 

pher after ooe tent- a ♦,.« 
mn„a „ ’ training earns as 

Calcntte Bombfr M*°d 

and a I ood Now Delhi 

a . ='=«b=to She is not 

cerir, a”™'""'* Cambridge 

nertitote bnt i, tested on her merit, 

has Z 

oeveo hnnrrw 'rk'a ITT" 
no 

louog woman n ”'®‘‘ 

tram as " " "" ”” ‘° 

lions f Apart P«»ent condi 

a.sadvanl.ger th. h 

ooder ataSed with eo Brossl] 

ot the nnrses as ih "^"-Oftm, 

Aoyon, who i ,3 Mmillsa reporls 

»oy hospital can i... . 
erowing women are' ^v” ‘''1' 

•bnmeless manner wh ' ‘o o 

tolerated m any olh 

naded to th. La Tbis 

food has wrecked ‘’“'“need 

>nnog norso Th, V “ 

“n attempt to r„ v enggssls 

■nlor.at.nnal ..snda'rd T’ 

onrse it , °* ^4 beds per 

each a i„gb 8tBndard°ba8*°>, country 

“ «9 unattainable m r V attained 

for another nftj j;“ ^'V“‘ least not 

r the fmposBible and mm 

let " 0 n.Xt“t'"'.”““‘.ng 


--- n. make a modest “I*""' ‘■““‘'ng 
To . ; ’'“"f mlko ,h '■’« bnt 

a (ay obserrsr it i beginning 

””«o ha, to look ■» if one 

■" nronj ho, PI, a,. "'“'f -r to beds 

-ben one nnr.o h,s tS 1“ ? ** “'abte 

‘Tea ward. irtLtTVll 
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ata modeafc anongh to aapjre to one naree 
for orery 20 patioots day or night, and 
take steps to enrol a larger nntnber of 
atadeot norses to attain to this Bgnre 
this will be another way in which the 
nnmber of trainees may be sobstantially 
increased, the health of the nnraea sate 
guarded, and the patients he enabled to 
receive better attention 
The problem of providing safficient 
instraotora if more narses are to be 
trained and more training centres opened 
should not nndnly worry ns There are 
hundreds of retired medical mon and 
women, many of whom were leotnrers to 
onr medical colleges, who will be only too 
glad to serve as leotorere and instrootors 
if given a reasonable honoranam There 
are also a large nnmber of experienced 
retired nurses matrons and norsmg 
sisters whose services may be enlisted 


to help m the training centres, ftod to 
look after the welfare of tho trainees, 
etc In fact in this, as in all other of 
India’s many immediate and essential 
needs, we sbonld make the fnllest nso of 
tho not negligible material available, 
instead of preaching endless platitndes 
qnoUog meaningless statistics, aiming at 
impossible standards, and making vain 
promises for the future Wo c»o make 
a modest beginoing with the material 
available We can imraediatelj give the 
material available We can immediately 
give the nnrses a bettor wage, better 
liviog condtbtoDs and start the innova 
tioD of permitting them to Jive ont 
with parents or friends We can 
make the servico more attractive There 
will then be no dearth of snitable 
candidates Ten tboosand trained nnrses 
of a little less than the Middle School 
standard of education today, are better 
than tbe promise a thousand or more 
nnrses of tbe Middle School standard of 
edocfttioD ten twenty, or thirty years hence 


JOHN DEWEY 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER AND EDUCATIONIST 

Br Mb HANS RAJ BHATIA 


J OHN Dewey who recently celebrated 
hi9 00th birthday and whom Prime 
Minister Nebrn visited during bia USA 
tonr IS cue of tbe moat eminent leaders 
of America He is also the greatest 
pbilosophio thinker the New world has 
prodneed, greater than William James 
and Josiah Boyce His infloence on 
edncational thought and practice all over 
the world has been tremendous and may 
be seen in the rise of so many 
activity schools" m every conntry 
Bobools which try to bring education and 
life together No other philosopher lo 
any part of tbe world has devoted eo 


mneh attention to the discuesion of 
edncational problems and be has acted 
as an expert adviser on educational 
matters in distant lands desirons to 
assimilate western calfure— China, Japan 
Bnssia, Turkey In India the Candbian 
scheme with its stress on activity, 
oraftwork social edocation is in verj 
close harmony with Dewey s ideas and 
methods and therefore Dewey’s views 
deserve far greater consideration and 
study than they have hitherto received 
LIFE d, WOEKq 

John Dewey was born m 1850 
Qraduatiog in 1870 he Unght m Bovernl 
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schoolB before he was appointed profeesor 
of philoaephy at Michigan In 1691 he 
was called to bo head of the philosophp 
department at the univereity of Chicago 
He worked there for 9 years and 
established the Dnivcrsity riementapy 
schools which he used as an 
ciperimontal laboratorj to demonstrate 
lest criticise and evolve his thcoriee 
and Ideas The resolts of this esperiment 
are pnbi shed in his book The School 
and Sccieltl which ran mlo several 
cditiQos Prom 1901 onwards he worked 
as head of the philosophy department in 
the Colomh a University 

Dewey has been a proliflo writer A 
large number of books and hond.eds of 
artioles have come from his pen during 
the last Oily years Hie chief works are 
Intereet and Effct m Educat.cn The 
Chid and the Curneulum School, of 

Hiniioi. Wofirie o„<f Conduct Exienence 
and Nature Bow T7e Th.nh and severM 

JQ the historj o( educational thought 
SIS PHIliOSOPHi 

Deweys syslen. philosophy i„rn, „„ 

Mind” r ° toowledge 

Mind and Intelligence have evolved a 

very nator.l way to meet the chall „g: 
=1 practical and social sitnalions ,n J’ 
Human beings found that na, 
objects remembering them and reason,'”'^ 
abont them greatly increased their noT" 
o- these and similsr „bj c 
..toation. Mind is so to say ' 
ottsotiv. tool or instroment a’nd t "Z 
the nso of this tool that si 

above other sentient beiogs tr i'”'” 
teelmg and action are m the ^ 
man Knowledge did not preced'"^"" 

^"t followed It Ugrewei^eft;:'*:- 


a»d la incidental to action Man acts 
and throngh action acijoires knowledge 
Therefore knowledge and its acqnisition 
cannot be divorced from action that 
prodneea ,t Gcnoine reflective thinking 
olwny. aerve. aeme n.efol pnrpose and 
the troth of beliefs „ tested by Ihe.r 
effecla This „ the inslrnmentalism of 
Dewey „h,ch ha, tar reaching concln.ions 
for cdncational practice 

onfrlj'lb"’ arise. 

•’roWems originating ,n the 
diffiroUiea of sorinl n . 

xvhll^h mn»f T 

.h must influence tho condnofc of I.fe 
,„g tbooght hot think 

reference ft "r-rPcctive 

-tst me cd7' or 

Tbna philcscphy . ^ 7 
coosciooa of Itself rrrl'^ 

“cfl'ct betwllJ ^‘'■’"rr there is a 

economic and religions 

^'‘rreeo cooservaCand"*::'; 

order and freedom tbor ^ radicalism 
philosophers Only tbost 
effective which have e ‘’‘"''’•"Pb'es are 
social adjnstmenl Programme for 

■Wben philosophy has 

sociological aspect 
edocalioo becomes very“7„?''°? 
becomes the general th Ifc 

ana most stand its eaoeation 

apphcatione rph ' practical 

philosophy edoeatioo and"e“°'7‘’‘'°° 

methods must un social ideas and 

B..oatio:„ '' eon”,”e„‘°^f " 

‘bcrooghgoiog obnnaC °a 
accompan>iog tho V bfe 

•bo industrial ranees m science 

development of /t •■b® 

PbiJoaopby ,j A system 

"®‘' ‘8 It worthy of ri-^r^ 

tested ,n tb it has 

of edocation 
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- It most hoia troe m its onderatandinB 
of man, and hia moral aod aooial 
progress. Thns DawGr belongs to tho 
tradition of Plato whoas general philo- 
Bophy and theory of edncation aapire to 
belong to a consistent whole. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION 

Edncation is an indispensable eocial 
fooctioo, it fs a msana for the orderly 
on-goiog and progress of homan eociety. 

It is that reconstroction or re- 
organization of eiperiencp which adds to 
the meaning nf eiperience, and whioh 
■-creates nb.l.ty tn direct the cenr.o ot 
B-hseqaent experience.'’ Thi, definition 
■neens that edncation so modiaea 
erperience that the present meaning of 
erperieooe is enriched and that the future 
coarse of experience is influenced. 
Edocatlen thns becen.es an agencp for 
transforming personal and sooial life. It 
■» t process by „b.oh oiv.lixstion is 

allemm cerried forward in its 

attempt, la complele itself. Education le. 
‘We, ire, the most sigoiflcaot of all 
aotirities of society. 

wifb 

Boiog to sobool nor done 
c-a wilb his leasing it. Edncation 

Lw “ 'a hfe 

■taslf. It begins a, soon ns Ihe child is 
n and proceeds thrcogbnot life. 

. ocation IS a process of actnal living, 
ere an now. Since life means growth 
Lsit^'? "a truly and 

with'tb*^ “ another 

with the same iotriosio fulness and tho 
same Bbsolole olaims. Edncation, there- 
fore, should have no ulterior or remote aim. 

Dewey recognises two essential faelcre 
0 the ednoational process. There is. „n 
the one band, the individual child with 
h.8 native urges, powers, instincts and 
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capacities; on tho other, there is tho 
aocial world with it, dynamic life, 

mstitotions, oostome, and attitodes. Tho 

individoal powers and urges most bo 
given free and spontaneoDS exerciso and 
cxpresaion but there is hardly any urge 
whioh has net a sncial setting. From food, 
getting to self-exprsesion the individnal 
ha, to share his effort and work with 
his teilow-men and there is hardly anything 
-hioh he can do or learn apart from 
society. A brick might exist without a , 
wall, hot a heman individnal could net 
eiiat If there were no society. But that 
does not mean that tho child is to be 
adjusted to tho existing scc.„, „der 
Deweys society is a changing „ne, put 
oce that 1 , fixed. His school was ' 

organixsd a, a miniature society, the 
a ivitie. blob arose out of seeia 

Prehlem, stedsnts In e„ 

aederstanding of them and the way of 
their se ntion. Thus learning ficenme. a 
oo-operallve activity „nd living, 

prones. of development is a social prooe^ss 
a procesB of participation. 

Doe to indo.tr.aliam the modern child 

know very iittie ahnnt the prnce.sea by 
Which bi8 nepda for foni? ,,u it * 

ololhing are snpplied, ge has I T .n'"^ 

nppertnnity in the now V. 
echool most nh. a V 
provide for those rear livliig''' exp'"" 
hr whioh the needs of 
Thn, the sohnol „t nle 
listening schnni hut a schoo/ T" “ 
in whioh oharaoter and n, . “““'’'‘r 

nrgnlrea by worki^g"^ fi T^v" 

ailnatfona. ® “-‘n-l 

_ the method 

ap-oiac experience r'' 

“»«nra most i. „nt ^ what 
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concrefo and meaninKfui eitimtiono p7rno«cfuI l.fn v~ 

Boo»n»„ lr«.n»d m e, 

respon.o to ll,„ s.taetmn, „l„el. '"'P'-l «„d w'lS 

»ro„.e T T4 

r.r'\r’'rr:r-^ 

probUm, or ibo 

TUP CDIUUtOLDM 

dioR to till, Inpi I *''^1 '^'’tlil Corrpppon 
-nbrot c .-..Qoat.on of ",b. 

of koorrlsfloo nro ,'’'’P'''tm(.nt« 

tbiobint! Thu m? o'' , “''“B 

not tnalo d, ‘b" child dope 

ftxppriencpfl mriN load of 

Tiolatu child H 

child too ftbr pUj iT® 
ipecial studiip DpJ„». 
intPsrPtod OP corroifttr/^ *’’*’"^* 

true c«‘otro of mippp i bot the 

Actirit) The^ child B owa 

«cbooi Biib^X ®raorr';:" 

o^nMo otto ,„ 1 ™° ,‘ 'oonJ m the 

D<*wey bpRan the « ^ ftotiTiliPB 

ftftliTitieB with which 'ff'tb 

■“ ‘bo home ■“ ‘“'"'"or 

'""‘me ,b„p '""•me potoltoB, 

ThcBo are not lancht eclence 

bat ID concreto sitnai *'‘PArate items 

•“ ‘he .olot.oo of 'os>8od 

The “'■'Dm 

•toopt. oir ‘ib“f 'Cbome of edncolion 

■aeaU plead, for ,„ 

'ertber Tb, medmm r “nch 

•atpgratiDR the ^ correlating or 

jnat any "e‘'e’tp°b,;r'‘' "’bteol, ,7 p7 

Not only latellGctnal “nncal craftwork 
the honRor of tbo y^feeitl" hot al.o 
BtotiOed Croat„„ „'o band („ t, 

J™” by yoo p teotk 

economically nternP a «'eo bo 

tbrnoRh bandicrafb .'if edocntion 

the coat „ ,'b"”la contribnlo 

^bon eoonomio y°l„. tf'’"'- ‘bo echool 

«onp I, to „by ,7J"e fa tbo p,y„i a,, 

edncation? ijb" “ b' nesleotod in 
brootbt edoMlioo . 111 ]®?!''’"*'"“ Gandhi 
etui closer to life 


..tou.e actirUie, proride the natnral 
condition for tho Browth of kooirledco 
In tio etiidj of tlio aoveral anbjecia of 
the cnrriciUoio oor aim i, not to arqoiro 
word bnt to ntooso thoocht Tboreforc 
our i.oik Bbonid bo a. mneh nnacholaalio 
“ ‘’f'""”' eboold Biro the child 

BomethioB to do and .omethios to learn 
and ,1 the do , or of soch a oaloro a, 

to demand thmkloR „r the deliberate 
not , or fir conoeclmo. Ie„rn,„„ „,t„rall, 
resolt. rieatmoR most come a. a bye 
prodoot of aetmo „„a .omelhioR 

‘O he acmred directly lor u. eye 

-/":ree.“',o 'Z- r 

rd:r'tbr^o‘ltmr■t-r^.^' 
~ -‘"ot-r "u 

Moole«.or, njotbod the Dal on 
Wionetla plana thn • 

-----wLdbaThtetr: 

b t'tT' '“"/"•neola, p.ycboloRica, .de„ 
that the child grows throngh eelfeof.^.i 
and self eipreaaion They rest nn Ti ^ 
Ptmeiple that a compl.t: an o," ZZl 

‘bat need Children mo^l ""am 'jub 
a pnrpoae Jearo with 

.tollmatmri tirr 

The porpoeelol Ibiokmg aod‘’'’a°ei°'°"““ 
essential in the hfe nf # acting are 
‘be Pre.erra.,oo .0 >" 

dem.cr.1,0 ,oo,o,y ‘“"‘"’emeot 

‘br:Tytrtr.::yr*-'"^ 

-®«-bo,efortL:u7;;‘:- 



BALI: THE LAND 

Br Mr, N. K 

L ife in tba ialand of Bali, ooo of 
the brightest in the long arebipelngo 
of the Netberinnd Indies bas » cnTiona 
“old vrorld" flavour about it. It conveys 
an essence rather than Ibe facts of life 
in the Far East. It is arislocratic, 

romantjo and BjmboUc of an age qoito 
other than that of the civil •wars and 
the natioDslisms, so evident in the Par 
East today. 

Bali remains comparativelj isolated. Ita 
cnUnre is unspoiled and cootioues along 



A BCADTY PARLOUR IN BALI 
Photo ahon-s — A Balineae Tromsn having hw 
carefully dressed by a frieod. 

B8 placidly as jb has for generations. 
ITbe entire life of the calm and sensitive 
Balinese is moolded by a system of 
traditional rales sabordioated to xeitgious 
beliefs. By this system they regelate 
every act of their Uvea so that it shall be 
in harmony with the oataral forces, and in 
general, Good and Evil, Llfo and Death. 
66 ' 


OF happiness 

. HALDAR 

The most striking ebarnoteristica of 
the Balineao are their charm of manners 
and their simplicity in food, clothes and 
living. They adore fcbeir little magic 
island, and are extremely happy, placing 
their fate in the hands of supernatural 
beings, protective gods and adverse evil 
spirits whose favour they strive to gain 
by rites and saonfictal offerings either 
direct or through their household deities. 

The Bfllineao live in commoniby groups ^ 
with enelORures of boundary walls, most 
of which are painted In tri-colour 
brick red, white and black, the colonrs 
of tlie Hindu Trinitj, Rama, Visbnn and 
Shiva. 

The average Balinese woman wears 
her hair held loosely npon her head by 
means of a long cloth wound tbrnngh 
the tresses. Upon festive occasions or 
when one is a dancer, the hair la 
carefolly and neatly dressed, often 
With flowers or other ornarnents, and 
npon certain occasions elaborate gold and 
even jewelled bead dresses, are worn. It 
is a quaint notion with the women 
that it is improper to show the knees 
but they wear nothing above the 
ivaistlioe. This eustom is miBnoderatood 
by foreigners; bub in the matter ’of 
tbeir couventioos, the Balinese are 
far more civilized than moat other 
people in the world. For, amoug the 
Balinese there ia no divorce. 'Women 
,aro the “masters” nf their home; -and 
adnUery is punisbable by death. 

Though highly complex, the Balinese 
have their own music which diiTere 
from ours by ita exclusively aura] 
tTaditions and depicts the rjtualistio 
and cuUaral aspects of the islanders 
Id Tillasea the eonna of mnsio Boonjj 
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forever m the air People sing in the 
fields or in the etrearaa when they bathe 
rrom behind village walls rises the eoand 
of flntea and cymbals as invisible mnsioians 
rehearse at all bonra of the day and night 
Temples shake with the heavy heat of 
drums and of enormous gongs 

Danciog in Bah is not a profession 
it IS a passion a flowering of the music 
into fingers faces and figures It requires 
extreme suppleness of movement bob ooe 
of the most moving is the trance dance or 
Sanghyang with a choral Kedjak which is 
rarely performed 

The theatre is nob a commerc at enter 
prise in tbe islend nor is entertoinment 
presented by troupes or ootnpatiiee ot 
players at eet times in regolar theatres 
Blit there ore amnaemenrs lo abondanoo 
prosided bj elaborate rreddmg teslirala 
and Picturesciae cremations The Ball 
cremations are irorld (amoos Dsoally 
several cremations laLo piece on the 
same day and the day is one ot tejoicios 
and festivity otierinss ot all Imds being 
made by the bereaved families 

The pyre is built in the form ot a 
pagoda the nnmher. ot piers composing 
the pagoda representing the status ot Ibo 
deceased the higher the statu, „t th, 
dead the more nnmeroos the tiers ot the 
pagoda 

Ooct tlghliog a, a form of amosemeol 
is a highly developed art m B,,, g, . 
b rde ore brooght op „iib great core and 
metal plate, are o„d „„ the ,p„,g 
some bird. Both men „od women 
in the game and belting 
largo ecsle The finest cock ligbi * 

Baet today i, to be found ,0^ ‘'■'‘ 

Bird, ore tsd with more eOe 
and reared with more care the 
case ot hnman being, A o. u 

' ^ camhling debt 


IS bold to bo a great debt of hononr 
and even lands end properties arc sold to 
pay a gambling dobt 

The Balinese have thus devised their 
ceremonials and festivities of all varieties 
VO fight every need and circumstances 
whether it be the individuals modest 
offering to the incoming tide at dusk for 
the dawns full net or the fatmlj e 
celebration m honour of the birth of a 
man child or the elaborate ceremonial of a 
high caste wedding 

Relgioo „ to the Balinese both race 
and nationalitj A Balioosa lose, aoto 
malioall, the right to be called a 
Balinese it he change, his faith or if a 
Bal.oaee woman marries a Moslem a 
Chioasa or a Christian bacaose she tales 
leave forever of her own family gods 

There are both men and women priests 
among them They are ot lodo Javanese 

dietiogoisb them from \be 1 
te^their ...tore 

beyood’ber bJrd^ere' ar',”'‘ool' “"I""'* 

this volcanio island 4 L w 
probabtj cocnat« wsiu au name 

(strong) was nroan Sanskrit Bahn 

Indian saltier, be?o« t’’ho‘°’‘’H'’ 
let Centnrj AD T.. ^ ® 

tains bsr allpofor. Bali mam 

lodiaa ideals and also 

phase of her lifa Hnw 
»'f?ht fn modern bSi ntpresting is the 
gatleriDg ,n beani,/ 1?^ women 

to bear readinirs r ^®®”'‘ated ptnees 

Mahabharata 1 ^ ScQ?^ Hamajana and 

has reliefs /‘*P^®®®°tation 8 

goddeesea in Bnir B'odu gods and 
high quality of Indo^p 
result of extensiva » A® ® 

number of hand written ® 

"CEipta of different ^ 

“anj Hindu telicinna^'‘‘‘^®» dealing with 
aohjects have m mythological 

nnearthsd recent years been 



FOLK DANCING IN ENGLAND 

Br JOAN CLAPCOTT 
bobby, SHAFTOE.'* com. 


* f^ING 

— , com* 

V-J mandod my two-year-old daochler 

D- • -. 


— uwu-year-oia 

wakins Bnddenly in the middle of the 
night— and as soddenly, tell asleep again, 
lolled by that simple old tone. She is 
aa yet nnaware that her faroorite sons 
can^ also be an accompaniment to the 
eimting speclaolo of an English aword 
3ance, with its deft stepping and 
oraroatio looks.*' 

Sword, morns and conntry or social 
Janees are three distinct types of folk 
aanoo m England, The two former are 
ntnnncaly nyep., dances. Thronghont 

raVn ° r '“'t «“ooo 

being 7ot 

inT„ t “'’''-•'a 0' 

to nr^t‘t 

thoplonssr w;rk^^tr,-^‘” 
which he ? a ^““^ty 

dance. a “-"o ““oient 

3oyotee, " -day."°lr is“° " “L 

2-oskiii.d\ea^r„rd::;:g‘: 

Thr mr ■’ao.ce.withont becoming 

hnll.ngly aware that here is the 
self-sams thimr u 

anc„t aaoited oor 

ancestors cenlnries ago. 

Ibe English sword dances am t. 
hand in Yorkshire, Northomherland and 

Sir'anTL:: httll" " 

th.e conntry by Viking raiders, TrSLly 

-hrd^~n^rted4 " 

sword and in the nfi, type of 

».<.!..onr.s .:::d:‘tnr^:^;'- 


aancers go tbroogh a yariety of flgnres, 
which oharaoterietically terminate in tho 
clashing together of swords in a 
basket" or their interweaving in a 
look , which is held aloft by the leader 

L th “ 

that tho spectator is apt to forget tho 
modern dress of tho daocers and to fosl 
that ho I, being carried back throogh the 
oentorms to tho time when the look 
was placed over a victim’s head to 
symbolise death. 

tz:7rv 

aothropologisls. ‘ihe" origins"- o, 

Cotsxpolds the fcrHd5fU« ' 
strong althongh ?t ‘ "s 
throoghoDt the ninpt lu ^ 

Many of these h rt 

villages had their own tm of dT 
nod each village performed their 7 ^"'' 

■o a charaoteristio style n,. ^ 

white, decorated with b'richit 
ribbons and with i- ^ ®^‘*^’’SOloDrod 
strappsd below the ^ ’ 

wlcarnally “"ks in « 

Cotawold vHrags “ 

wwrorgsttah.srper;e:ee.“‘’™^‘'““ 

Other morris dances v 
northern England. At '’n 
Banoashire, ,or evamplo i- - 

performed by ten men Jed a ^““ss 

wbo calls tho ignsss and^ “ 

occasionally 


ftn 


in 

in 
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SOCRATES ON BEATH 


Br BEE ■ 


[In his address to the ,mois at the 
trial, Socrates expounds hts mems on 
death. Eithei it is a dtcamless sleep oi 
<1 passing into a Julie, life nhe.e the 
souls of the just meet and hold commumon 
In either case, it has no tenors Jo, 
the good ] 

sold*’ and "P"" >>6 

all alfd |,U Ir. 

slumbera ara unbroken ‘’''® whose 

. wonderful earn p" "■ "-'I' be 

that nicht m whuaVr^S'^ i * ^ selaot 

did not eJSo eeo'^ ^,nv"’'’d “““i*'/ Ibet he 

compare it with aii Yu had to 

hie Me he hS eneo h.„" ”'5'”' •"<* °f 

than this niSi, "i ihink P'd^eil'y 

»ay. eveo the tn-.It ^ private peraon, 

woold find them ^IVir Pereia) himsolf 

the othere If that la compared with 

one count it a «m 

•ternity la nothin®" more m!'®" «PP««r3 that 

Bat if death u ® “"S*® 

the common belief hi f another place, and 
who have Ld ‘hose ere all 

this, my judges * ^vfould ‘^a ® 
taking, at the end Ir u » journey not be worth 

we s^iuld K reletei ‘I*® 

who are here, and should" find® judges 

who ere said to sit m ^ the true judges, 

jimos, and Rhadam l”^E™ent below, auch as 

Tnptolemus. and d 

their lives in. u n SOd^ who were ju»t m 
ronvorsrwk Orph.*'. .Td"'-*,, ^b" bwo to 
and Homer t I Im i? ® Musaeus and Heeiod 
If this Kue i^d 

tave r wonderSn^ . 7 P®^‘ I should 

Palamedes. and Atat '”r ™ee‘‘ng Ibero 

the other men of oM w!^ if®" Telamon, anti 
unjuit judgment nnd* m ram''no''r°o‘’‘°'‘ “'““Sb nn 
with theirs That I rv, experiences 

pl..iuro ''»d*bl‘v,\l ''T‘‘oou?d"'5„*”, 
m examining those who am ^ 
men hero, and m findmr, ® ‘here, as I examine 

wise and which of them « 

when ho is not wise * himself wise, 

my judges, to be abl. would we not give 

tb. „'fS™ tb" l..d/r of 

or Sisyphus, or counties otbe? t^^y*eeus 

whom we could nemo T It wouM L "^0“®“ 

.br;rd r."™ rb'ijL-r*”^ 

io not put nron n. d.nU, for dmS? 

““PAifo*# ^poloffj. 


T^VO POEMS 


V°“'“ pact. 

In the one Tennyson glorifies the^ life 

’of <^loguent on Ulysses' 
life of adventuie, and in the other he 
Orojes lyneal on the life of ease and 

mtlTlll: of the Lotus Eater, 

wncre it is always afteuioon. 

Come, my fnetids, 

Tia not too Ints to aeok a newer world 

•a"'’ bfiJer am.?; 

The aoood.OB forrowa , for mp porpoae 

. bolds 

ofart?’rratrrrrL“r,s‘'’^,r^ 

Ib map be that the goUs .ill 

down, 

U may be we ahall toooh the Happy i,.,, 

Uorea earth and hearen, that wh.ch we are, 

?f"d ’’““P'*’ “ ' hbfb.o hearTa® ’ 

Made weak by t.me and fate "nTatrong 

loetnre, tn seek to find and net to yJerd'." 

Vlysses 

How sweet jt were, bear.ng the downward 
"Wifcli half shnt a stream, 

PaHmg „a,eep“‘„'rb:rdr‘e°.m7" 

Oream and dream bke "^der amber 

w,n not tears the njyrrbtr^’eb 
on the height. 


7-/-^ bpeeob.' 

Ana7e°„de‘r 'e?,r'm'B“,"‘;'’'®“ “"b bbaoh, 

^ rauBo and brood and Dislancholy, 

bandfnta of wbr^d^at?' a^'m „„ 
"« of braeal 
-TeUnyeon-. Lotus Eaters. 
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Tiin n?DiAN ncvinw 


Lovn or NATum: 

I woiilil Iinve •vfM on*' »iho c*r»* to ritnhluli 
n wi*« pcoiKiroy of life nnd jo). enUivMo »y •)! 
T't 7 . i" ‘ w«t»i »u'\ « 

a. Iiclil In n.lutn \1, i,„J 

Wlirn COininilTili'ftUofi ti p.<v mh.I ».i.i .-t 
tho tU.lj p«i^r trlic- .1,0 

world jnio our b-'cI.kIp 1 lilimrip., t„ t.K» hmi 
log inucli pri'orcupi^d t<i \nlii*. . 

In KCoit for un nil to l.o min-l, «i . 

Irom nocinly, lint rtooloiiiy to dnitronnVti 1 ? *'* 
tilll not 1,0 tltpon.looi nt™, It f, J ” nr ™V,7.' 
I nonl,! l,n,.,'’nll ,„„j' poo,‘|„™.k“' 

^:.:“‘ 4 . 7 "orrzu'; 

.*tr°o".™'" u'""’' '!» SolltlMon 

Xs -srhinS'- ” 

ot U.oy tttn, cl.tnb th« tti.n tnrf ot ? • 

»ng and glitterine ’• m th* .li.iiin..- •mouMpr 

not wish to do" thpi* ihina.. .. i'”''" 

tha doors of his spine a^doop 

many swaot and tnia ihinn* through which 

thaW of iL *cZd;‘ .7*1 • Consider 

whom we profess to follow a< *?"' *’"® 

Master. And a qu,et roeeptnenMs an^i^ *"** 

of ^e. a simple readine-s to lake 

S-Sn ',—1 't’J a- "tf 

faithfoll enough .f he waf «ri » t 

work, but had he only cared ♦« i *<»'ely 

only had a momenf. fe.suro he "i’’ »•« 

that the celestial crown hune dJl ^i“'* '*■*" 

b. «. .n„ nrSVt' Snlte 

ntndn,.- 

UEAVEN’S DECREE 

Aptoi n„vo„-rt.]Sd*r"j‘n„t b , 

Of heart or hopt. but .i.ii » ’ ' ““*« » jot 

Bigbl on ».,d '«“nnp«t,d,i„r* 
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—Milton 


the MOUT COMETH 


'■ Th, nishl Cornell, t,bc„ 


“O man tan 


(Goepsl ofSt. Jclin) 


OIIAIIS PIliLOSOt'Iiy 
(Oimr'i, of 

.It, ,,, lc_(/„ ,„;,„c „y. „„<,rrsc is 

itfltott,/ s„l,„uj, „-,„c 

! , M r<,„„„5-„,„, a„sf„re ,mle ths 

u, ...J. *''■ Mr 

nmii i; ffmijte initswas on the 

mr ntzOrroU's 

unti^l l-hraswa-ha, hoi 

ness of ^ eoinnwnptare- 

Vhl d^wV,'o„'-‘„" 

t orA luf., // i ^ '"'/'t-m t) itr Ud / 

P'tt r»u"/«f mom, 

xrol, •‘^‘'^oOr.ioncnH.jUshtl.rton 

llipfe n«« B 1^7^ which I fnitnd no Key 

nZ Z r, couMnoiem ^ 

The.e eei.'.d-nnd il'' 

nnd th, 0 no more of Tliew and Me 

H •« refy-at 


m T.mo limr ” 

Uf»J«n. r 3 ^'"= '"’"'•fnnath my I'^i; 
"hy fr„ abo'n ih7m\r"T 

Today l>o swenf' 

?/*• Moving Finger wntm, , «b4 u , 

And that inverted t> i 
thereunder erawhnT Z *® 

Lift Vot ihy k.*' *«ve and die. 

Holla impoicntly on aV thou* or"*! *"^**^*^°’^ 

Tlion oath's b«c?tsnenflV\‘"’'’' 

''"I--, ennid ,b 

•nng'seSSric* "."Sn’''" '"“rint 
"oMld not wo'^'thuMer Tluoga entire. 

.Snn 

.... LAMB'S MIN'D 

a»y mind bug not 

fpacioue. and I havn ”l roansiooB, nor 
•t with snch cabinet r.n''" ‘o 

hold witbont arhinir y ns it can 

}»ow I havp nasBpd ^ ®omotime8 wonder 
Mtle discredit m thn with eo 

Jooe.. npon so meacrL I have 

[aot IB. R n,ftQ do v'* 

}‘«Je knowledge and . very 

;; »'xed contpan, 

to prodnee hSf\"’ "» 

«H for R display of jonrSi to 

> o‘ >onr ncQuiaitioBi." 

-^Lamh. 
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POSTtRITY 

present is an indivisible point 

that onta in two the lenRth ot an infinite 
1100 . It IS impossible to rest on this 
point and to glide gently along with it 
never looking on in front, and never 
turning the head to gaze behind The 
more man ascends through the past, and 
the more he laonohes into the fotnro— 
the greater he will ho . And all 

these philosophers, and ministers, and 

truth telling men, who have fallen viotims 
to the stupidity of nationa, the atrocities 
0l priests, the fury of tyrants, what 

consolation was left for them in death’ 
thu, that prejudice would pass, and that 
poaferty would poor not the vial ot 
Ignominy upon their enemies O Poet.ritj 
holy and sacred |- Stay of (he nnhapp, 
thl thou who art jnst 

thou who art incorriftitible, who r.vengest 
hviin man, who onmaekest the 

mav thv .'^'"Beest down the tsrant, 

"ever na'T 

for the nh 1 8^110^00 me I Posterity le 

1= for the 

“Dirfero/ 

A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 

“ '“V ecnotis 
follawin/i f ^ PPrf ends with the 

S'raTuT,"'’’ 

^uxunous, 6nigm«»tically ease 
Oa «uel. m.cht look dowo 

tL Occident 


And in raaieslic taciturnity 
Refraining fcer illimitable see 


— TTii/iam iroMon 


after BLENHEIM 

[Young PeterUn and hie little eater 
white idaying in the gaiden had come 
upon eomething laige ami smooth and 
imcnd They tahe it to then giandfathei. 
old ICaepe, mho explains it a some poo, 
fellow s skull xolio fell that great victory 

WcZSJa'T'''^ "■<* 

irere , lain in that great ticwrg] 

• Now loll what ’twas all about 
Uoaog Pelertm ho cries 

And I, tile W.lhelm.ns loots up 
Wilh wonder waiting ojes 

■Now toll .tout il,c 

And what they fought each othir for 


quiet IV THE GRAVE 

iTKaa - a . them rave 

Then art qmet m thy grave. 


It w„ Ih, Eoglish,- Kaspar cried. 
Who pot ih, French to rout 

But what ihoy fought each other for 
I could not well make out 
But everybody said', quoth he 
■That 'twas a famous victory 

■My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon lutla etroam hardby 

"""‘a d“T‘ “'""’"8 *° greimd. 

And he waa forced to fly, 

Mt:£r“for,^.'’hrd 

At e.et7’fTOo”ua'‘vimo^y“ ‘‘i' 

lit 

"V.,;‘r.,.*SeCor ' 

H ™ .”famoua"iclo;j 8'r'’’ huolh he, 

‘But good came of it at lone ♦ 

Itttlo leierkin ^ 

• „ **^,****1 i cannot tell, ’ ao.fi u. 

But ’twaa a famous victoj ’ ^ 


— R Southey/ 



f \'t 


topical cartoons 


Q 



The above cartooR eppeered recently n the Demtr Post a 
lead ng tin ted States newspaper publ sHe I r Den ef n tl e 
State of Colorado It above Prem er Sain amok ng b 9 p pe 
very g ra as he *eee Ibe hand of Fiance w th a goblet of 
woe extended to the hand of Iteat Germany v Ih 0 ste n of 
beer to seal w th a toast the German Fren h un ty proposal for 
the harmon ous operat on of tho two natSoaa coal and steel industr es 



COLLEGE MOVES TO THE PEOPLE 

Br Mr. BENJAMIN FINE 


ROB ABIiY the most signiflcaot 
t V development in the history 

or bigbei' edacation is the commanity 
college being iotrodnced in the U.S. today 
These community-centred inatltotione. 
heginniDg to dot the land, are attempting 
to meet the onprecedented demand for a 
college edacation at a reasonable cost 
bevoral hnndred community colleges are 
already m existence, providing educational 
opportunities for soung men and women 
who might ^ otherwise be unable to 
continue their education. 

!□ the XJ.S., oolIeRes and anirereities 

This eptmB 2,500,000 etudeots-twioe na 
mny a, attended metitetione of higher 
lea n^B hetere Pearl Harher-eroirded the 
mlhin Experts predict that 

.ei™: ir"oS'’“’on‘°t"h^ ha, created a 

for a ftr*Ua«« wnraeo are olamonng 

hand 0“ ‘he othe' 

h.;ond‘'’th “•'r^ch""^?"^ 

candjates „ Ttt tccrZn 

r:£- i/r 

^ r‘:e,c 

year in"‘ cellelr- diT'^" r " 

than ?1000. * ^ ^ 

hefn" ^^LZ'ns’Z/eZ" Jm 

riBhtT\xT^"- “= Z'lll 

edt‘,ucn‘^'r:'“a™r 

vnterane, the cost ‘^ehlfje artr'a^^p,'" 
ye^r *eollPfffl^iinJ^''” traditional four- 

edaL?i'’„";rpL”arr;rre’’ 
ro-lcThr ha^L" 

tradiLLl 1 ' institotion, tor 

traditional learninB. Bnt what, ahoot the 

©7 


thonsands who did not wont to no fonr 
years? Or the large number, who ware' 
not mterestod in tho olassics bnt wero 
mterestod in trades and professions? 
Unfortunatelr, they were pretty mnoh 
■SQored by the edneational powers. 

With the end of World War II, laree 
numbers of former SDldiers ns well as 
recent high sohool gradnates, flocked to 
the colleges. Maoy of these men ond 
women particnlarly the ex-servicemen, 
did not want to ha bothered with the 
traditional ways of teaching. They wer? 

stndents and, Lidel 
they felt they had to learn a trido o' 
professloo in the fastest possible time 

“ sLpoT 

TO SERVE THE COMHUNITr 

Hence, the sohool and oollege program, 
did not meot their need. Romething hTI 
to be done to develop another fro. ” . 
college for them. And this '‘eom °f 
was the Institotlon now ponolarlv 
thronghont the D S as ?he . ^ 
oollege. The greaLt"' i^'p^eta?”"™":; f 
college oaine throogh the report of tho 
Preeidents corammslDn oo higher edne.i- ** 
pnbli,hed last snmmer. The sfe “ 
report made by 28 top flishc' nT 
edncatore, reached tho moL„lo„. ? ®' 
elusion that tho college program hnff°f' 
be drastically revised. The edne f 
proposed that a vast system 
comrannity colleges be estahli.a^ 

nrged that these colleges be “ 1 °? 

every high school graduate, n^ mS 

where ha lived, wonid have 

tnnity to atteod and still stay“ hom^ 

ooSmnntr 

foor.year io.titntloo ; that of ' 

community. Aa tha mnm ■ f*'^**’R the 

said: ■■Whalt?er Lrm"he”r 

college takes, its parpose %» 

eemeo to the entire commnnilT. 

purpose requires of it « ^^>8 

' - *•' a Variety 


variety of 

pollego edocatron“'’for“'“'th“ youth o'f°'tj“ 
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commoDity aertainly. so as , 
PGoenn^m ^ remove 

ograpoic and economic barriei- f« 


the INDIAN REVIEW 


I AUQOTT 1950 


Five essential obiectieps ni it, 

mnnitj oolleoe »r. , ' ‘“® 

1» n s edneators aITi ned Tt''"'^b'’ 

Presidenf, e„nt„,.3.„„ t,// 


can adapt ". p,„°r„L%'Tt?"T" “ “ 
needs of itn fnii a ^ ®dacatJonal 

>«ve '» 

also to the ooopemft. n tainioe bol 
Uroeide (or the older 
Panoas 0, oUeodaooe 
rcmoneratlro irort ' coUese and 

P«« itr°stSrn'ts““t‘o 'hi'”*® P'« 

sat.efjiog 1.(6, part of „a'‘ 
earning a litmg which involves 

the needs al,o°”o("°i,‘j most ">™t 

go on to a ^ '‘»a6oto 
general edoeat.on or In emended 

professional slndr at ,n '‘’"‘“'"ed and 
or nniversity ^ ®°“® other college 

the centre for^'t^e"”'-? moat be 

PoPipreheosire adnit .do«',o„™pr°o\r.°„' “ 


NFED FOR LOW COST EDUCATION 

pan o"f ‘tfe h“h^ 

?S‘sS“-=‘?"a 

" 'rbeoU. n«UIo ''cr’eer‘’";';'”'’‘’'"‘ 

'''■ '''.ghigan. 


SYheSatlornT 

cotegeJ 

r..h'.6‘\v°a”,"'igh""’^ Tr 
ro'-“.^7t^X‘'t;er oTthf 

E'“‘i 000 oS'addT”'^ , ““""t“.t'So°r”J 
Haro an~ne'(r'h,£Td'noSoi^ 


Dr°Rage7a“s"d all’' h ““"'65' 

free eehoolmg for 14 
ae At present He ^ 

Ws and g„h 

school toda> bepa igp ,f beyond high 

to BO to a coilece (iJf 

need a chain of home We 

available without ta.hoT"^^^ 
atodente ' loJtioo charges to all 


raditioaal („„ "7, ‘H«t tl.s 

the Orst tao yeara 'a® '’'“P 

nmphasia on gridoal. 
mnnitj colleges would ^H® ®®*p 

atndenta (or ihe trad,! "" '°"'e® 

some more yeara rad'"? frfi'hman and 
be neeeasiry to nerm,. '.“J '“"".*'68 wonid 
6*paosion The %d.Tn.% r»oonmended 
»t a .ohool seb’larahm'"" 

Pompeleni, nnahfled m "'“gram to enable 
Co to college ®® *“ 1 ^ women In 


•operintenTri°o(°acl,“''|^‘"®''‘J Goslii 
and Preaident °( ’ P«««d60a, CalK 

o( Schoola Administr^t Asaociatioi 

6atenun„ pnbh 7 eto 7 ;’' “‘® 

>8 bnnnd to come” ‘ rn"k " "®®'’®d 

college program, be eni(? communit; 

f"?' ”t jonth and ? ‘"'o 'H' 

hotter citizDoRhin and^f^ fo' 

^•tuntmns, the edoeal ‘'fe Thesi 

not hare a ' water-d a' “‘'"'o.’. would 
program, hot rather 7 '’'If' " collegiate 

‘Ho need. Of the tm^ty 

Sri'®™™-;":,:;'; 

otb ,^^’®8<S8ippi Geopr* ^'^XT California 

haVefonndT York and 

extremely popa|„- " cornmnnity cnllegeB 
of "'^"Hwbde. "bo'th 
the community Arn°^ students 

Many other states 
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have under consideration proposals to 
eonstrncfc snch colleges Florida, for example 
^vU establish 50 of these insbitabioos as 
soon as the state appropriates the neeos 
eary foods 

A stody conducted by the Atoerican Council 
on Edncatioo recently published points oat 
that the basic reason for the communitj 
oollece 18 the need and demand in most 
comroaoities for more free or low cost 
odocfttion than now available Sarveys made 
10 Mionesota Illinois, California, New Vork 
and other states have shown that college 
atteodaoco rises in those comronnities where 
colleges are available For example it has 
been found that three fourths of the students 
eotoring California state college come from 
coontries less than 40 mites from tbo 
institnhOQ in wbiob they are enrolled In 
New York state two thirds of all college 
students are lo the metropolitan area and 
of these, 09 per cent, are commuters Even 
m upstate colleges 03 pet cent are 
commuters, all but six per cent of whom 
live witbia 14 milee of tbe lostitotioo 
they attend 

This meaos, the edocatora ore convinced 
that if colleges are avilable more students 
Will attend For example it is known that 
a greater proportion of the high ecbool 
graduates go to college in California, where 
community colleges ate available, than in 
New York, where few such institutions 
have yet been established 

What coatees are offered m these 
lastitatiooe? The American Council of 
Education points out that the range of 
subjects depends upon the needs of the 
communitj If the community needs 
dental techmcinns b«anty shop operators 
textile workers farm shop machinists 
stenographers, homo mamgers or govern 
mental employees then the community 
college should provide for such ueeds if 
thej are not ade(]aaielr met by other 
institutions While the liberal arts college 
curriculum has been built over the years 
the community college cnrrieu’um is stiil 
now and being developed 

It will not be easy to get an adequate 
number of properly trained -teachers for 
the community colleges Educators have 
pointed out that technical instructors must 


posseas a mastery of theic tochiioIoiJF to 
the point where they can meet ths require 
ments of industry for vrorkors JO their 
particular fields. Much of this coinpetencj 
most be acquired by actually wPrking in 
indnstry Tbe American Council proposes 
technical instructors with limited work 
experience outside school should periodically 
seek snmmer or off term jobs whore they 
can test and expand their knowledge on 
the firing line of industry In this manner 
they may be expected to grow and develop 
in their specific fields 

FMPHASTS on TECHNOhOGV 

The emphasis is on vocational and tecbni« 
cal education However, the community 
colleges are not intended to be vocational 
schools ID the old sense According to 
those supporting this program, the commnnity 
colleges will combine both tecbnical and 
general edocation They will pro^'ido tbe 
yonng man and woman with an opportu 
mty to go to college while living at home 
and thus reduce tbe expense In the next 
20 years, educators believe, more abd more 
bigb school students will go to coosmunity 
colleges And, by tbe same token, more 
of tbe early work of tbe traditional colleges 
will be turned over to the community 
iDstituiious In tbe words of Br Hobort 
M Hutchins Cbancelloc of the university 
of Chicago 

‘It IS even possible that as tho three 
publio jnoior colleges in Chicago morease 
wx site exceUenc.e wnd 
freshman and sophomore yeais at the 
University of Chicago will djsappeai 
altogether ” 

Another famous U 3 educator Presideot 
James B Gonant of Harvard university has 
on ssveral recent occasions urged the 
development of two jear community colleges 
to meet the increased demand for higher 
education It is difficult, saj a Dr Conant, 
to expand the traditional four jear colleges 
to meet the gcowioR need for those who 
want to Icaru a trade or profession m the 
classroom Ho comments “The eolation 
appears rather to be in tbo direction of a 
vast development of local centres Already 
•we have manj such institutions in certain 
states usually designated as junior colleges, 
and plans for the establishment of a ' 
greater number still ' 
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THE IHDIAir REVIEW 


“'lefies however differ 
from the jonior oolleges thot now crowd 
tho n s While the j„o,„r collese i, 
’ d loBtitotion thot is 

comidele. ° •thiiont 

loTret.f Students 

traditional foarsear 
colleBe nt the end of two veors 

;”r'u :fThe Tz% ‘Trjr.r 
sr;^oo,\“‘^rl:^h”en^orrhTf' 


1 Avgust loso 


and closer to $150 n jear That la oboat 
one quarter of the nsual coat for the 
coUege atndent Moreover becaoae they 

rtr/orr.o“S‘’'fL^;Lor'o^at 

S':o?r/‘se.fs‘ptrt.o^““'- ■“ 


coi°°Be“’L °t‘L" t»”>">f»ts 

S“L££rltir5f‘vf 

-r‘w.r-ree'rn."‘ 


25^°.f from within 

nonrs commntiDS distance Hot there 
tnwnr'o^ro"''''^ ““ 'f'ffe'=ht 

ISLn.” ■•“‘’"-‘'O ■" the cnllese 


»nJ’h''':r the orrth°'‘? 

Jersei eon show whot is® mernrtv ^h" 

term Dnnoc the war iSv 

this New Jeraa? Z oitizeoe of 

To‘= rneiris h^^h^^^ 

>Q 16 neighbonnc totSl. P^ocipale 

fiecided to -tar^t toffetber and 

K-h-n 0. roiritisb S,el °.?„?”r 

I large bnilding where 

begin Its operntions— the inatiuUon 

and prospered A voo^ loatiution grew 

fontieor prOBronf. Jed 

as Fairleich now Loowq 

prinepo'll-fhere^rre Ts" now""" ’'o" 

the board of edaeatinn«i called 

are responsible for nner «od 

college " operation of the 


ca°reir "oS [hot 

trodea to help o[^ fn” ‘'“'“'“B 'or 

ftnders^'x^no*''- 

.™s[ntrBT?'Sf 

850 in the during the doy ond 

conreca in votiona'Trod ®8eoinl evening 
have been created for X 
ftodenta More tbli, 2t d.ir . ftcnlng 
ara repreaented m tbe'cX'.XXered "" 


uuoreu 

lo set if beu'er^'^'n^,r^°f ®“Plojeea 

tisited bis “« tho da> I 

IreqoeotJj work Theae stndente 

to ue ,n Tk« the da> and come 

often paya for the » companj 

here ^ training they receive 


prcsilpfit ^oE '^tho co^lpcf. Samartino 

ronimnn.tr tor foods to erpaS"!'"’ 

The ontpouring was enrinfa ^ eervices 

raine in the first tew 
later In „dd,li„„ °°d ’tr?. 
hnsinesamen m the comninnnt '”‘® ""d 

collcse giving ,t , °’,“"'tr snppoct tho 

to Sic 000 8100 oonnallj np 


aioiiLaTo rth coin.tiTi 
‘a tS’Vot'a'ISJrX/'f a ‘i -»-at. 

and board The tntoi ^cr room 

^-Dr 8.ni»r.,no„.XZ‘d'"oXlS* 


Moreover if n » 

Paj the tuition of l%7°\ ** ““'‘ble to 

tbroogh ita oommnnrrt V^r*" college 
® full Or partial o i, f ^ends will provide 
»f ‘ho iMfio ind, .'""‘”8 A nomber 
ecbolorabips tor needf'To hbewiso offer 
m. , Students 

aerve on'" thr‘'i ^nncpols thcm.elve, 

the troditionol oo^,vi"“‘°^‘ ’’"“"I ffahho 
nro noLnown to ih the students 

“ere virtually b pr. f^f'ssions director 

I'oce the princ!n'it» >» known 

J'«ctl, ander tffi wm 

been attending noarbf rf u°^ have 

high oclinni prinmmff n'®’’ “hoola The 
“P the conrae n? ,„d ‘"r ‘"h 8r«w 

“Mt once o mentb 8t‘hhipal» 

policies tho college ", , f 'lermino the 

Man, n, f 
PPPrae, g„t their or, mcT",'""”, 

neinal impulse dircctlj 
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from the community. For example, the 
textile industry camo to Dr. SatnarUoo 
and UTfied that conrses in textile 
manufactuting and desigicg be eatabUehed. 
After discnssing the request with the 
community leaders, it was found a need 
for this program existed, and it was soon 
pot into the cur^ionlum. 

BECOlIG A 80CIA.L CENTRE 
' The college is on a Bound financial 
footing, lb baa accumulated, in a brief time, 
an endownent of $.'150,000, which is to 
be increased to $400,000 before the cnrrent 
school term endfl<a friend has promised 
to cootribate $50,000. The college is non’ 
raising $200,000 to baild a new 
gymoasium, and it doesn’t expect the 
community' to let it down. The new 
Jersey State Hotel aseaoiation gives 
two 'scholarships a jear to train men 
and women for its particnlar Celds. 
Other industrial concerns have made 
similar arrangements. In many instances 
the college creates a work study arrange- 
ments with the industry., which enables 
the stndent to go to. college part time 
and work la a related field the rest of 
the day. 

At the college, the students can lake 
such typical courses as mcrchandistag, 
englneoring, joarnaiism,' . advertising, 
secretarial or pro.professiooal work. Tho 
oomnsunity has been extremely responsive. 
Several editorials have appeared in local 
pnp(>r8 Btressing the value of this 
community college. 

Tho college has actually become the 
, communily and social centre. Tbe 
bnildiogs are used by tbe cooiixiaoity for 
public meetiuge., for dancoa. eoclals. 
lectuTos and mnsical events. Here is tbe 
social centra for every community. 
Every week or so tbo- students gather 
and Don-stadents are always invited-at 
tbs free dances and socials bold by the 
collego. At other times, tho adults aro 
invited, and they too, enjoy the bospita- 
' lity. A Friday night scries of noted 
speakers and artists has crowded tbo 
college each week to overflowing. 

What Fairleigh Dickinson College has 
done is being duplicated in bnndreds of 
other coromnniticB. thioogbont tbo U.S.* Boi 


there is nobbing- that 'should remain n 
strictly U.S. product. Tbe geiiBrnl idea,- 
they believe, can be, utilized by comniuaities 
everywhere, whether in Canada, England,- 
Prance,' or Sweden. -Prom present indi- 
cations and I have visited a , number ’of ' 
institutions of this nature . during the 
past year — I am convinced tbe oommunity, 
college is then “ educational trend of tho 
future.” It opens tremendous possibilities 
for the developments of better educationaF 
facilities in an atomic ago. ' - . 

Perhaps the commnnity college will, to 
some degree, slight Greek, Jjatin, calculus' 
and Shakespeare. But it will open the 
eyes and minds of millions of persons, 
young aod old, to the values of technical 
as well as classical subjects. The com 
muoity. as a result, wilt be strongei 
and better. 



James Bryant Conant. 

6 resident of Harvard 
oiverssty, tv leading 
U. 8 inatltiition of 
higher learniog founded 
in 16‘IG at Cambridge, 
in tho Stftto of 

Massacbuaetls, 



DISCOVERY OF NEW ELEMENTS 

Uv Dl, N n (.niNIVASAN, M8C ihD 

tools like ihc cjJlD?ron"!K'^”i powerfoJ 
arti/icHl radio artul?, h? r^® discovery of 
rredoric Joj,ot of Irene Curio and 

of nenriLo Termi o/ UnU cf If® T"*' 

ecieotiHs beramo f«rT,V^^ 

Mom. „„d coocoTlr""’ 
op nnl nonn clem, toiHioi; 

133!) vhilo o-orkf,!!^ Mothpsi. In 

worker. Ihnotlit iLr' h’.fl'S”'"”' 
element, but m rr.in. ^i.corered neer 

Cs.ion In n n. ^ prored to be a 

lototrroparticiea ®^0 )d breaking 

principle irbicb ™ ‘bo fundamental 

oppncation ,n ,ta 

“‘Th°c' 't^S 0= tb. element, 

roe'^cre amj tbera «•«.« *“® «crio8 wai 

evidence for eJempr.*- i.“° '^Penmeotal 
called traDBuriniom at nraniom, 

worker, at tb„ , American 

Unirereitj ot Cal,rorni.‘’*K‘'‘'“'.’''l 
with newer method. themeelres 


N^’Tr^''"' ‘be dircoverj 

0,li!nrnmm Nm" r„'“rbackan“„theL l”mTnt 
Non, her 07 called Berkilinm L» mL 
annonneed Irom theme Uhoratorj Th. “ 
a O hot proof, of the aeomen nf cornnelenr 
atomic sciCDtists of lo (]a\ tn 
new element, at will 0„' H 
to whether the taek i, enl Ind w 1 f 

.rece“rdL„\”er e°'"r‘'rm“i:r n."'"',"'’ 

in an attempt to find a".we 
questions “ubwers to ihese 

hacL IbM'The"",';;?.""" " ■>-“ 3 e 

odd element. Tta'-nombr: ' ‘m^tt,”'. 

WM ntrired at after an .,a ’ 

examination of all exhnoativ© 

ann Each elL.nt m ‘Vr L “f" 
physical and chemical 
assigned a distinct indiriLahtj -r'he’l, 

elements rrhsn arranged on the T 
gradation in their nroncr!,., " 

to fall in eertaio groop. “ „a 7 h"' 
evolved by Mendeleef ifirn ,*J'etein 

Penodio classiflcation nt ’* called the 
fleet member „f“Te terre trri°‘'i 
IS hydrogen, the lightest of al 
whose atom weighs aboot nait, ThTT ' 

been taken a. the lardetiel ’^bn has 
the weight, of other atom, 'to 
of the element, wa. 1,11 recenM^ 
whose atomic weight i, n 
lightest and the hearieat* of'* 'b” 

distributed the rest of ' n ''o 

olement,. some Jlonlifm .„Y’‘ 

Oil gen and iron whi L ot\ 
aoriosities like gadolin.i m 'b'J lahotalory 
of which many would noh^h cnropiom 
As the weight oT the ''■c- heard 

seemstube a natural tend “m,'’ ‘b"o 

which IS clearly manife,?.? ’ ‘“r mstabilitj 
olemcnls preceding Uraninm'° S." ‘"r 

tend to break up into sm ii ^beir atoma 

stable eotitie, du"rm"‘Vh“h ' ■"°™ 

B'vo out Bomo po^yerfal n-IrL they 

such as alpha beta ® fajs 

rtte ‘Tnd'^'frr.™ r rt 
“E'°emeoShi°o“a“°L°i'„m‘“'”''°‘’'" 

-a ox, stent and ‘beir^lscT:"', “--H -a 


"■itb newer raetbodg*^ tbemeelves 
makiDc elements h^r ° ‘“Pcoved aids in 
’’be first ‘ban nranmm 

was b>IIcll,||j„ ‘“ be discotered 

California It wa. “°c“ "■ J"“o IDfO 
uranium „ui, “t bj bombarding 

caamming the product ^f "n obcmieally 
element nomher 53 Lo' 0“lbs'oo It was 
It waa named after n “.'‘“od Neptooinm 
"OM ‘o Dr„n„,"'w'h,u?T‘"ne, the planet 
Draoinm Afte, th , '‘a name to 

t^ORc volnmo of work r, discovery n 

Iho laboratories ot tht C.Tr ‘“'“’""‘I '‘'“‘p 

-or-'cL'cL."" 

»n?'\.Y"T'’"-'o-^ Qlenn”“T S"“ 

‘bo> isolated fc, ''"fber 5, ^tich 
wraninm with heavy hLr„ ''““’’"dment of 

P'»‘»»)om to foC^'Ef” It wa. named 
tbo coiuention need 
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10 DAmiog neptODintn Imraense militnfy 
itgniflcaDCQ was attached to this since it 
was fiBQionable with stow neatrooa Hf-nce 
work was epeedad op and by Aagost 1949 
weiebabte amoonta of platonium were 
prodoced for the first time and its oheroistrj 
stadied Piotoniom has also been fonnd 
to ocoar in natore in extremely sroaU 
qnantitieB in oraninm ores like pitchblende 
It 18 a sore poison and danfieronaty radio 
active and operations have to be condocted 
by remote control nnder carefo! cover Ad 
ondorstanding of the pleotialities of pinto 
niam as a (otuco weapon of war led to 
a tremendoos amount of work on the 
separation of nranium and plutoniom on 
a large scale In less than three jeata 
time thereafter the first plotoninm bomb 
fell on a Japanese city 

Prof Seaborg when he eonld torn acatn 
to fondamental work showed from ideas 
on distribution of electrons lo atoms that 
the elomtntB 95 and 9G ebnnid exist His 
team atodied the prodocts of bombardment 
of oraninm and plotoniam with very bigh 
enorgy beliam noclens These high energy 
particles were got from tbo then newly built 
GO inch cjcletron at Berkeley Tbeir yob 
was to deal with fractions of a mtcrograra 
(l 000 000 micrograma— 1 gram) of material 
which involved constrnction and mampolation 
of delicate apparatoa not even attempted 
before It must be said to tbe credit of 
Seaborg and hia collaborators that they 
bit the beaflhneB again in 19U with two 
new discoveries One was element number 
95 to which they gave the name Amerioioro 
It was named alter Americas tbe new 
world by analogy with enropinm named 
after Eorope The other was element No PC 
etyltd Cnrinm in honoor of Pierre and 
Mane Curie leaders in radio activity and 
discoverers of radinm This was aeain to 
follow a convention to name it like 
gadoliniom which got its name after 
Gadolin tbe famous investigator on rare 
earths These two elements are intensely 
radio active and by 19lC they were able to 
isolate weighable quantities of tfaeir pare 
componnds and a study of tbeir properties 
was pursued It might be mentioned 
that in naming the elements it is an 
agreed priuuiple that the discoverer shall 
have the ta*t say Accordingly the 
loteroatiooal Doion of Cbemistryi which 


met in September 1819 at Amsterdam 
has agreed to all the names given 
for the four new elements by the 
discoverers 


Fortber work in this realm was pnrsned 
with vigour at the University of 
California where a tremendous amount 
of work IS going on nndei contract with 
the Atomic Energy Cntnmissinn on^ high 
energy proton experiments eosmio rays 
and so on It is from this campns 
that two additional laurels are recently 
announced These are the two nt wly 
dicovered elements numbers 97 ami 98 
tentatively named Berkelinm and 
Californinm It is too earl to expect 
fnller details of the properties of these 
gifts of tbe atomic age but we are 
asRuied that work in this direction is 
proceeding at a rapid pace These two 
will be highly radio active and will 
resemble praniom in some of tbeir pro 
perties Prof Seaborg who holds tbe 
uniqne privelegc of being tbe oo discoverer 
of three elements sometime ago said 
that Neptooiom may ovenioally become 
a familiar element id laboratories bofc 
tbe high activity of tbe rest would 
make it necessary to handle them m 
email amonnte in special laboratories 
and tbe extreme activity of corinm 
introduces still farther difOoulties From 
this staloineot one can comprehend the 
almost herculean task of dealing with deadly 

active and comparatively nnstsble materiaJs 
of tbo order of a ten milhontb of a gram 
bnt scientists hove proven themselves 
equal to the task and are marching 
ahead from milestone to milestone 


ihongh at one time past ib was a 
firm conviction that no more additions to 
the 92 elements could bo made today 
tbero 18 still space for fresh laurels 
Judging from the existing knowledge tbe 
anthor is of tbe opinion that one day 
man might bit tbe target at the 103rd 
element and that wonld mean 5 more 
new elements The discovery of these 
new finds is such alluring jet dangerous 
proposition that apart from addition to 
fundamental science one may get an 
element like pJntonmm which may sneli 
on oorlh Will Booh an element 
be discoiered? “ 



ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF KOREA 

By Hr LBHAIl SINGE MEHTA LL R M C S 
{Adell Seasons Judge Ditngaiiw) 

(O) 


K orea has immense economic 
advantnees not roP6es«ed bv many 
other important conntriee of the world 
In the field of beary industries the Japanese 
made huge inve«tmenc from time to time 
Aa far back as 193f the total prodoLtioo 
of coal reached 2 300 000 lone and at 



present the estimate comes to C 000 000 
tons Besides new reserves are contioually 
being discovered Korea does not possess 
potrolcnm hot cheap hydro electric power 
u available in abundance Tho high tide 
at some \ laces goes np on tbe west 
coast npto JO feet wblcb necessitated 
the coostmction of big darns creating a 
new Boorce of electricity The Japs 
ioTcated big amonnts in heavy chemical 
indnstties which mosllj prodnee snlpbate of 
ammonia nsed for fertiliaers and monitiona 


The figores of the year 1988 indicate that 
chemical indnstries in Korea occupied the 
first place m so far as gross valae of the 
prodnetiOD was concerned Means of 
commnoications hare been well developed 
almost everywhere and the tnilitary roads of 
the colon 7erf> are available for merchandise 
Korea is opnlent m mineral ores 
There are neb ores of iron Ii^binm 
alnmioinm magnesium lead zinc gold 
graphite and mica Tho prodnctirity of 
the Korean eoi! has also begun to show 
the amazing resoarcos of the country 
With new adventnrea id irrigation crop 
yields bare assntnel eoormous proportion 
The farmers who form nearly 80 per cent 
of tho total population are generally well 
to do The 'stnrdy farmers who dress 
themselves lo religions white and who 
live in thatch roofed clay hnnses seem to 
bo self soDjcieot 

Rising after rising against almost 
insoperable odds had not blunted tho 
hopes of final freedom of the Koreans 
In 3042 tbo Koreans on the island of 
Baiohn do rose in revolt bnt all the 
rebels were exeruted mercilessly No less 
than 8 risings m Seonl alone were 
recorded daring tbo Sino Japanese war 
hot they were betrayed both by the 
Russians and the Americans President 
Rooselvot has described this betrayal as 
aring no eqoal m modern history 
Korea has ogam become a test case m 
are to see which of tbo twd military 
Boyerntnenl. is insaeqnsto nnd 

more disliked 


O’ 



By ‘ AN INDIAN JOUKNALIST ” 


The Korean War 

I HC war m Korea is in foil ewmg 
* T7hat vritb the element of aarpnee 
m the Offensive and the backing of Soviet 
arms the tide of battle baa so far ron in 
favonr of the North Seonl, the capital 
and-'Sowan in the South have fallen 
The commanist steamroller is pasbiog on 
down sooth witli relentless fury, and 

red flows the Kum Taejon, the 

new capital which held on for a time 
has also fallen Bat that is not the last word 
Pearl Harbour was soon avenged In like 
manner American forces and arms are 
pouring in and MaoArthur, who is appointed 
Doited Nations* ‘ Sopreroo " of the inter 
national forces is not likely to let the 
grafls grow under fais feet Torti five 

nations have becked the U N and 
MaoArthur is a Militarj leader who knows 
hiB busiuees There is oomplete faith in 
the ultimate soccees of the Doited Nations 

It is true that not manj of the 45 nations 
could conlribato direct military aid to the 
expedition— most of them can allord no 
more than moral sympathy with the cause — 
but so long as Ittissia does not openly inter 
vone U S can be relied on to give a good 
account of itself and repel the aggressor 

Now to go to the Toot of the matter 
The D N declared North Korea as the 
RgRcesaoc nod straightway the American 
forces hnvo marched to the front Now 
Mr Andrei Gromyko, Senior Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, commeoting on tbo 
Korea fighting, branded the D S Govern 
ment as an enemy of peace*' and nccosed 
tho United Nations Seoonty Council of 

a hostile act against peace' In a strongly 
worded statement, bo declared that the 
United States was "gradoally poshing the 
country step by stop towards open war ” 

Describing o" illegal tho Secixnty Cbuncila 
decision of June 27 nulbonsing interrenttOD in 
Korea M Gromyko said iho Conncil was actii^ 
"not as a body invested with tha roam rcsponsi 
bihty for the roaioteoanco of peace but as an 
Instmment employed by the United States ruling 
nicies wUh the object of nnloaabing war 

Tic accused United hatioos Sec'etary General 
TrygT* Die of having "obligingly assisted in the gross 
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Molatian of tha United Notions Charter by the 
Ckivemnient of the United States and other members 
of ^the Security Council ’ 


Aa agamsb tbia, the U S Secretary of 
State, Dean Aoheson rejected commanist 
charges that the D S was the aggressor 
and that the fighting had been started by 
the South Korean forces Mr Aoheson said* 


The present troubles in fvorea started not when 
the United Natiooa Security Council acted, nor 
when the United States acted m support of the 
Security Council It all started at dawn on Sunday 
June 23, Korean time ' ’ 


At that time troops from North Korea without 
any provocation whatever, crossed the 38th Parallel 
and launched an aggressive attack egaingt the 
Republic of Korea 


... rr ' ? wiiuBsses on tno scene jncludioe 
the United Nations Commissiotj. have established 
that the Nortli Korean forces were the aggressors 
Tho Security Council of tho United Nations acted 
m support of the Republic of Korea only after it was 
aatislted that this was a case of utterly un 
provoked eggression ' ® 


When enoh charges and oonnter ohorges 
arc made one wonid Mpect that it is a 
fit case for investigation Normally an 
onquir, on the spot, lollowed by negotiation 
for a settlement rvoold be the proper oonrae 
ooder tbe circnmstances Instead ot this 
vers homan and natmal prooednre fanoy 
enlightened nations of the twentieth centnrv 
rnshing into the tray and leaving the result 
to the hazard of arms ? 

Snath Korea could ait mnto nnd plead 
for arbitration when tbe enems is nctnally 
on tho soil, carrying fire nnd sword m 
It 'S just menoh an oventnality 
that tho good oflioes at other nentral and 
nnbiaee^ nations shoold be bronght into 

Tt NatmS for .f 

It coold Do^t intervene efieotivelj m sneh 
a case? Evers body admits that the old 
Leagne of Notions failed jnat becanse if 

grit to carry oat its decision Do wo not 
know where its perpetnal attemnTs ll 
appeasement led tbe natinns to 7 ‘ 

VTilh this knowledge and tho g.i* 
ejperionce of the past who would fl“" 
the Doited Nations for !S!mg“To 
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gauntlet againnt tbe agRro-Jor? Indccl 
it ts the prompt and vigorous cat) to 
arms bj ProBident Truman that {a Ibo 
saving grace n( thn situation That tho 
Loaguo of Nations was not cqaallj 
prompt and vigorous wlirn Japan nvi rran 
Maneburm and Ilalj rapoJ Abjssinia or 
that tbo United Nations \-as indifferent 
over an identic il act of aggression in 
Kasbmir is no argument for 1 eepiog 
aloof m tbo face of open defiance now Witli 
all tho evidence beforo them and even 
after two yearn of pleading tbo big ore 
of tho United Nations have nob ebonen 
to name the nggrensor That is oor 
misfortnno It is nomelhing that at leant 
now tho conneienco of the UN in 
awakened and that tbo enueo of the 
oppressed is not ignored 
But lb may he said that USA in 

interested in keeping Commanism away 
and it IS therefore fighting its own eaiise 
in Its attempt to repel tbo North 
Koreans from tbo South Even then the 
UN as tbo guardian of tbo worlds 
peace and its hope can not afford to bo 
bypassed by any power however strong 
In tho interest of world peace it 

must safeguard tho liborty of all It is 
in this sense that India as a member 
of tho U N 18 intereBted in repelling ibn 
aggressor and restoring peace m Asia But 
that IS not to say that American inter 
vention m Formosa or Indo China will 
bo tolerated in Asian coantrien which nro 
now coming into their own The extension 
of the Monroe doctrine to Korea goca 
against the gram of the Asian peoples 
It must be reraemberod that India 
has given her support not to America but 
to tbo United Nations that India bas 
emphatically dissociated herself from 
American action lo Formosa or Indo Cbma 
But as a contemporary has righlh 
observed India has taken tho academical ! 
correct line by sopporting tho U N dircclivo 
declaring at the same 
time her disinterest in tho American pohev 
t^owards Formosa aod Indo China dS 
how long can this attitndo be held ioth« 
face of practical conditions? To sonnort 
Amenca m Korea and at tho same tZ 
to dissociate onrsclves from AmenSn 
policy m Burroanamg Asian territory vTrioS 
ensures a long and protractS^ liJnS 


Nehru's New Approach 
India’s n< w npproadi to thn Korean 
problem lhroiii.h the mrdiiim of pcrflonnl 
mes«ages in blalm and Ache»on is based 
on the roniKlIon that roinmunist Chira 
and Russia mufit be brought hsci Into 
aclivo j articii a'lon in Iho UN Pandit 
Keliro appeiTH morn than ever convinced 
that ihn only hojo for localisation of tho 
Korean runllict and of its i-iTcdy settle 
ment by peaceful mean* lies in making 
the U N an (ffertivc machinery for 
world peKCo Pan lit Nehru'ii letter to 
Stalin dated July n staled 
The at of In I V i« to the confift and 

«t A [eaceful f.ei|Urn«nt ll n igU tl« 

elmmii n f tl n priyrnt IrupsAan in lie h^comr 
Co nil* l « that n rf[refnnlotiv« tf t) n Pw pi- ■ 
Coxemmeni f a n» co iM tnkn ))i« rl»ro on ihe 
Scfontt toincil «id tie USSll ro il I rvturn lo 
It nnj wi I in th* framcwnrl of the ci>unfT or 
y t?'' ‘'mu-h uno" rial cvrUct 
tto USS R th» thi lod ol Am»TW» »nd 

cnioa «iu ihe fvt stance and with the eo-oprr* 
tmo of othrr p«ftceaMn State* wuM fin I a bs» » 
for th* ce«*nt.on of iho ronfiirt ani fra fosl 
•otution of th*i Korea protleTD 
llrjng folly tonfidenl of Veur l-xerllcney» 
*ni to insiBtaui 
Iho United Natioa* I 

dsro to addre.| jou w.ih th.i personal appeal 
Marshal Btalio replying to Pindit 
Nehru B note, stated 

rwerable in tislire I share 
, r"* ‘he Mpe.leneyor 

the 8-cur.tt Ue Korean cjuMlion through 

1° qu~. oa 

‘°r 

^ Btnlm’d prompt 
rint i enoouraging 

f ‘'‘™P«tion lo DN. tor 

"'tb 

ooT. o. “ b»3>. It >0)» OOthlOB ot 

to 3flth V ^®^^b Korpon wilhdrarrnl 
’^bo o.loto Slnlm b»» 
l^fttoor '•'Clorj in sermiDC 

to Wor l>oM° " N Koro. 

IB a KoBeohnor Bold It 

ood capicly tor"Ll°'„^”"'“" 

u V.’, bB'’tpS''o';‘’»‘p“,rtrrh"; 

1» Iobiob sroood ot the moment, ,ho 
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aemaDdea cease Are first and return to 
oath 'parallel. Aggresion mast atop and 
all Che to follow. In this, of conrao. aho 
nas Britain s whole-hearted support. 

his reply to 
Fandit Nehru's note, stated that while ho 
appreciated the high purpose which 
prompted the Prime Minister in sendioB 
the roessage, he did not, howerer, feel 
that the termination of the aggreseion 
from North Korea could be oontiogent 
■n any way npon tho determination of 
other goeriiODS which are cnrrontly 
f Nations." He, therefore, 

felt ftat the decision shonld not bo 
dictated by an nnlawfnl aggression 
! a- . conduct which would 

rnd'for™'" 
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• however, that "the 

admission o( China in tho United Nationa 

or.ggZl;.?”‘ -couragement 

alor/'frnm ..““‘“'“"y aniious to keep 

NaLr‘“o„o“\“t“^”‘’e" if ‘h'o^h 

& r^h^rL "rn ‘i! 

neighbonr she can not at tho *• 

^ontiooe to sit no th:‘ feoL' w^ o‘’the 
D.N. itse f IS defied. It is a dimonit 
sitnat.oo lo all oansciooce and “°ry 
effort shoold be made, io onion with 

‘‘ mi “■ '’'■”6 “hoot a 

speedy settlement. Bat the prospect of 
any peace appeal bearing fruit would he 
bright only whan Amerinan and Allied 
troops s em North Korean advaooa and 
reverse the conrse of the war. ■ 

JWe rightly insist that the aggressor in 
Kashmir should first quit the 'vah” 
betoro we talk of a plebiscite; by the 
same logic the Americans will be jostified 
m demanding the withdrawal of N. Koreans 
from the Sonth as a pre-rcnniaito 
Mttloment. Krst things first. It most bo 
made clear that aggression will not pay. 


Meherally 

The death of Yosut Mehoraliy ' at the 
oomparativaly early age ol 47 deprives the 
Sooiahst party of adynamic leader and 

Pabl.'o°“ life' in ‘’l‘ a?'’ 

iyoniic life in India is ail the poorer 

eohooldays^TivId a°' doToatM° ii 5 e°“ Two 

r s. -s,; r,r.ss 

notional freedom and led a batch of ioo ' 

in . B w"„ra“irr 

nnintorrupted march through the fiery ordeal 

i^r^tori'o ^r%e:i‘^e“^or"thl-H? ■ 
-th‘^rasrrr- 


wUh^wh™ MeL°ra^”f wa 
tells ns that U flrsUntToL ."'‘'““‘b- 
politioa was through Nateaon's* h” 
series which Mehorallv '’■“sraphioal 

commended." Indeed “t"w„r?is 

for books and his talent fn! Passion 
speaking that won htm to ''".“'”8 
admiration of the vllh ® ‘>'‘" 4 “ “-a 
Above all he had courage and 
which wore pot to severe lotegricy 

coven terms of ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 b 

Podergooe “o the caose of““tr‘ 

His capacity for organisaf on ° /“““‘■’y- 
chip of the young stood 
stead daring the early dis i^'ip"' ^cod 
against British aothorlty. ^ ‘ 

Moherally founded tho 
Booiety oven while reading fo^ his® n 
As an ODlhusiastio Youth “'ssse. 

organised suoecasfnllv fn° v Hsssner ho 
Bimoo Commh:L'n!'^„‘S%eW “/ 
dolcgation to the World vlt? m 
at New York A fnnrt.^ ooth Congress 
Congress Soeik-.ist P^rt h^ritt' 
year to tho Bombay legiaiat^r. ‘'™ 
popniar tribute' to h/, a ^ “ Bne 

stroggliog hard for long *‘‘®- 

beart trouble, MeheralTv “8“‘“st aonle . • 
it. at last leaving a vast nn'h”®’’'’'’ t” 
friends aod admirers in a “^^bor of his 
'rss blissfully free La “'the ¥®'’®/“ily 

commonalism. Pired hv^ » • , ‘“'“t ' “f 
was an ardent patriot La r,"'”!. bo 
in strange measoro Passion 
to a caose with an intenM r ■ 

'human values." niense feeling for 
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Race Problems 

Nft?! iirplcntions to pp^cinl riRh Io< 1 to 
Jpw biitinR find tiUimute world wnr 
Tbo flatnc rnrml arroennru m rxempliflod 
in the South African nUcmpl ut aparthcul 
Hfive tiuch prctmlinna rinj ba«»s in 
renhtj ? World BcirnliKts Imro mndo 
rablic th« mont HUlhorilfilivo • f-lntomcnt 
on tbo anbjccl Given of nppor 

tanitr in life tln> Ba> no nnn of Iho 
racoB of mankind is mcntall) auporior to 
Rnolher ncoordini! to a bioloRicnl plhnolo 
Rical report iSHiiod b> tho United Kaliont 
TidncRtionBl Scion ti fie and Cnltoral 
OrRanisation. 

Tbo docomont waa drawn op and renaed 
hv eminent BcienhulH from Hritam. tho 
United States. Now Zealand. Mexico. 
Urazil, India rrmee Norwnj. and 
Sweden. 

Th® main points of tho report were 

1 Such rtifTcrenee^ between tho <l»fTe 

rent proups of mankind are due to factor*, such 
OB notation the drift an) ran tom flxition .if ti>e 
particle* winch control hcrc.liiy and natnrol 
■election 

2. It would Iw better to drop the term •face’ 
altOBether, nnd ■peak of ethnic group* People 
who live m Icelsnd or Pnslan.l, or India ere not 
rocM, nor ore people who am euUuriUj Turknh 
or Chinese thereby desenhable a* racei 
.u « There are three pnneioal ethnic divition« 
tho Mongoloid, the hegroul and tho Ca.icaBoi.l 
opportunity to reahae 
their potentiahtiM. the average nchievemeol of tho 
mcrabers of each group i* about tho same 
Intelhgenco toata do not cnahta us to diOVtcn 
tiate esWy between what ■« due to .onate 
capacity, nnd what i* the result of environmental 
influences, training, nnd education 

Personality and character are racole-s. there is 
no reason for believing that any human group Is 
richer than any other in theia ro*neci« There is 
no ciermile evidence that there exist inborn ihffc 
renccs in tomperament between human croups 
Obvisously. Individual* m nil ethnie groups^ va^y 
greatly among themsolvca m endowment ^ 

6 Myth of ‘race’ has created an cnormons 
amount of human and social damage It «dl 
presents Ihe normal development of milhona of 
human beings, and dopri»o civilisation of the 
effective cooperation of productivo minds 

n,ce 1, lc„ a b.oloKical (,cS Iban a 
■ Qcial mjth, tayfl the report. An a mjth 
It ha, in recent jear. taken a Leary toll 
m,ln°a""°r “olferinB and atill keens 

ment anl noOTal doTOlop 

ment. and civili.ation from tho foil uoo 
ol the cooperation ol prodocliro mind. 


Status of S. W. Africa 

Soulit Africa, wbicb hm covrrnpf! South- 
Wrat Afrfri nr ii Mandalfil inrrilory under 
!Ii« Lentjtif. of Nntionn finco thr I'lrit World 
Wnr. Inat joar tliRcoiilinoed ecndioR report* 
to the Unlit (1 Nnlions on it* ndininifitrntion 
of Ihc lerntorj. 

A serioH of iinANtiona nniinR nut of Ibe 
South Afnran nrlion wna rubnitted to the 
Internntinnni Court l)> tbo Gmcrnl Aenembly 
of III® Uoilrd Nnltonfi 

Tiie Inlf rt-fttiooftl Court of Jtulice— the 
liiRlieat tribnnni in the world — nnnnimooely 
decided that South Woat Africn wn« rtlll 
A terntorj nndor Intorofttionnl Mandate 
And that the Union of South Africa was 
not compolnnt to modify it* intcrnatioDal 
atatua The Court tmld llmt aueb competence 
mated with the Union willi tJie conecut 
of tbo United Nation* 

Tho International Coorl. to which the 
qneatioo of the amtoa of Soulb-Weat Afriw 
wa« referred b> tiip United Natlona held 
bj 12 votes to two that South Africa ilill 
IiAd the international obliRationH renoltinc 
from her LeaRne of Nation* Mandate. 
inclodioR the oblication to Bobmit reporli 
and transmit pelitiona from the inhabitants 
of that territory, the enperviiorj function 
to be exercised bj the United Nations. 

Tho Court alao unanimoualy decided that 
Uio prcviaions of Chapter 12 frelatinR to 
Tnieteeah.p) of the United Nations Charter 
were npplicablo to South West Africa in 
tiio "«D 80 that they pro\idod a means by 
which 1^0 tcrritor> mlRbt be brooshi 
under tho TrUBtecship eystem. 

Uy eight votes to six, the Conrt. 
bowover. decided that the Charter did 
not irnpoae on the Union of South Africa 
a lecal obliRation to place Sonth-Wcat 
Afiic-a under Trusteeship 

delegate. Sir B. N. Ran 
ia tt .^^dbyp.T.I. said that thcjndRment 
United Naliona. 
indodinR India, on all points except one." 

was thn^'^Q implication now 

Africa Sonth-West 

use? tfrmlnoloRy was 

Africa W ,1 7tT Sonth 

that staioe 



(only short notices appear in this section) 


Second tear of B'esedom. Aog. 1948— 
Ang. 1949. A.I.C.G. Jantar Maotar Road, 
New Delhi. 

Id this Tolame the All India CoDgreaa 
Committee has done well to present a rapid 
and comprehenaiTo review of the ptogTeeeand 
achievements of the nations dnring the year. 
tThia is in continnation of an earlier 
pohlication — ^“Ooe year of freedom” which 
gave a eorvoy of what one may call the 
material and moral progress of the, country 
daring the year following the declaration 
of independence. After all. the achievement 
of India's freedom was mainly the reeolt 
of Congresedaboars. The first phase of 
that straggle baviog ended eaccessfolly 
tbero is yet the farther task of faldtiiog 
its pledge to redeem the people from poverty 
and other social and economic ills. The 
conntry has stood by the Congress with 
ramarkahlo firmness and consisteocy and 
alike the Central and Frovincial Govern* 
moots are Congress manned. And tboagb 
it is Government’s hasiness to implemeot 
tho policies and programmes of the nation 
the task of the Congress is not ended. It 
is still the one orgaaisation wbiob by its 
past achievements and tradition of service 
sapplies the necessary strength and inspira* 
tion for the country. As such it cannot easily 
forget or ignore its responsibility to the 
nation though it can look to the Congress 
manned government to work oat the details 
of its programme for the nation. 

The Congress has therefore a political 
and parliamentary programme of work. 


The book nnder review gives, under suitable 
headinge, an epitome of what oar Govern* 
menta have planned, what they have don© 
and what remains yet to be done, both 
in the Centre and in the Provinces. 

Such annaal snrveys are nsefal to the 
historians of the fatnre no less than to 
Congressmen and others for porposes of 
reference and edification. We welcome this 
publication which vrs trust will be on the 
lines of Dr. Rusbbrooke Williams' annual 
records of India's Moral and Material 
Progress for presentation to Parliament, 
It must have the added advantage of 
an indepeodent and nnoffioial survey 
as well and not a Government sponsored 
concocted thesis. 


OANDHIANA. Conversations of Gandhiji. 
edited by CbandcaBhanker Sbukla. 
Vora ikCo., PabhaberB Ltd., Bombay, Rs. 3, 
This is a detailed record of talks held 
about 1938 84, in which Gandhiji gave 
utterance to bis views, comments, reflee* 
tioDS, and judgments on various matters 
connected with India’s straggle to attain 

independence. There seemed to ha 

aoamoloas positions arising in Gandhi's 
campaign of satyagrahaand passive resistance. 
Thera is a constant repetition of theme in 
these pages. For inetaoace, Gandhi had 
to justify tho description of nntoucbahlea 

as Haeijans times without number. 

Often the conversations are scrappy. All 
the same, this is n valuable record 
worthy of preservation for reference. . 
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n\MLET ^ OEDiros Br Ernest Jones— 
Victor Gollancz Ltd 128 Cd 
SbaLespeareao Btadies abonnd id attempts 
to eiplaiQ Hamlet s eitraordioary cbarac 
ter, a very likeable character hecans© in 
it every one sees a bit of himself 
Where we do not qnite appreeiate bis 
mental processes la when he etarta 

inventiog excases for bis incorabto habit 
of procrastlDatuiD in the face of eitna 
tiODS to which one wonld ha\e expected 
a Prince with his background and 
training to react more resolutely 
Dr Jones essay deals with these obaenre 
mental processes it is an autboritatiT© 
psyche anal} SIS of Hamlet 
The complexit} of the problem is clear 
from the review of other Hamlet studies 
with which the essay begins Her© we 
see all kinds of suggestions some 

groteeijae and others more plausible 
but none completely eatiefjiog And so 
Dr Jones poses the qaestiou and seeks 
its answer If Hamlet is a man capable 
of action and tbe task one capable of 
achievement, what then can be the 
reason that bo does not ezecute it? 
Tbe clinical explanation is that Hamlet was 
subject to psychooonroBis It is a condi 
tion Intermediate between sanity and 
Insanity , an obsession striving to do 
what the conscioosoess distates as right 
warring with a repressed inhibition 
against that coarse There was in the 
revenge, some special foatnre of features 
repugnant to him This might have been 
an inhibited Oedipus complex or more 
correctly, Orestes complex It might have 
been a doubt regarding the legitimacy of 
revenge, born out of the mother father com 
plex This explanation is not new nut 
It is here clahoraled folly and exposed 


While this explanation might appear 
aftractivo to many there would bo eomo 
who feel that it perhaps over BimpliHee 
the drama in Hamlet’s mind The 
argument that Shakespeare projected him 
self into his characters la not new 
Many authors use their creations aa 
mouth pieces It is therefore quite rcasona 
bio to assume that some of the 
dramatists experiences coloured or shaped 
Hamlets conduct But most assuredK 
Hamlet is more than one man’s 
experience he is a compendium of 
horoan experience all over the ages and 
that IS tbe principal merit of Jiis charac- 
ter While tbe Freudian interpretation 
of Hamlet is tberefore interesting, tbe 
merit of this essay is that it consolidates 
10 a brief compass most relevant studies 
on tbe subject and seels to foouss on 
Hamlet once again tbe spot light of 
further research 


KiSnsilR DIMDCB By Bal Ea, MaShok 
With a Porewota bj Dr Qoknl Chand 
Narans Rashtra Dbatma Prakasban 
Ltd Lucknow 


CO be an inside 
viciT ol Ibo Kaebmir problem in ite 
orisn and croirlh Th„t Kashmir iras 
lorellra down to tbo ,tao. ol olbor 
, 1680 1 , oot so well 

I-OWO. nor that tbe British atartrd tbo 
-""vemeot 

° “Eoinst tbe Maharaja and 

led' ‘'■’‘>"■■‘■0 

coltoral diruion of the land Tbo 

5.Z. "■ 

‘““"'■‘'"''■Ir nod lodiareosably 

rem ^ ‘*^*1 '1 *k“"ld 

remain coooeoted with iho Indian Doioo 
r"'!- "t tbo Stale The 
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P60plo of DaOalih want either a direct 
mereer in the Indian Union or a linking 
np with Jammn, with which they claim 
■to have oloeo pnltnral ties. Kashmir 
proper wishes to be independent of 
Dogra rnie, thongh the Dogras had 
lavished mocb of their resonrces on its 
development: We also learn that the 
National Conference has passed its 
zenith of inflneoce , and its decline has 
Bot in, while the Moslim Conference is 
gaining groond in Kashmir; and the 
younger memhera of the National Con 
forence are fast turning Commnniet 
minded. IPhe State Government had not 
deoTdod abont accession till Iho eve of the 
partition day; and its standstill agree 
tnent with Pakistan was a blunder. The 
invasion of the Pakistanies, the 
snbseqnont freeing and saving of Kashmir, 
and the appeal to the D N.O., are neat 
detailed. The author holds that in 

Kashmir “if Sheikh Abdollab’, 

Snneb'f W from 

CommVni All the while the 

or“rs^“rvr“an‘d“ fhte 

l“ndl>n 'rv'rle‘'„'t'“?s‘“°o1iar'’ged‘’- w’ilh 
as“T Kashmir 

as“oi^:' t:?ng“-“^reo„°;S 


Pakistani forces; Thus' the ‘ aulho'r 

conolndes ; Tho Jammn and Kashmir 
State stands and will probably bo 
divided. Pakistan ha. grabbed a eob.tao- 
tial part of tho State by force rest 
especially the Kashmir Valley, she wants 
to Bcqnire by diplomacy, if possible or 
by war if necessary. There is oo sense 
in these circomstances, in iodnlging in 
any talk abont unity of the State or 
opposition to any plan of Its division. 
What is more important for db to-day 
IS a realistic appreciation of this grave 
sitnation in Kashmir and an attempt 
it proper cfTorls to retain what still 
•emains in onr bands, ’* 


A WniTER’s NOTKS ON HIS TBiDE. C.E. 

Montagno. A Pelican Book. Is Cd. 

This series of essays now reprinted 
hy the Peognio Books in assoointion 
with Cbatto and Windua was originally 
published posthnmonsly in 1929. The 
anther refers to ‘ writing ' as his ' Trade ’ 
but everyone of tho pieces bear witooEs 
to hie feeling for it us an 'Arf. An essential 
featnre of the true artist is his love for 
tho material, „f his art. A painter 
oannnt paint unless ho has an intimate 
knowledge of his coloors. A eoolptor must 
have a deep teeliog for the stooo or 
marble ho translates into a thing of ' 
beanty. The writer mnst in similar 
fashion bestow loliog oare on the words 
which are the material of his art 
Words have a plain meaning which fs 
uo doubt important. But in their Jong 
history they acquire 'assooiations Ld 
nnance, which are even mure signifloant. 

head and the heart by its soundness of 
rossoning nr byits sincerity feeling. 

To the general class of rerder fh). 


NO interruption 


..sw -a*' A c,nKuPTION 

spoken that j,, . 

?nt a qo.,l.„„. " five year,, and ‘ 


^ — "Siabraie 

"for oot «is£k,ng Mked saversly. 
Ilk.™ ‘be hn.b.od7 " lll’t 


Z>/A J? y OF THE MONTH 


June 20 India agreei to U N rosolnt,™ 

ho a Korea to S 

the armed attack 

"“M^cArthor direpts l 

Sooth Korea oporat.ooa 


J0de^tah“; ZZ. BomSVotnmtT 

Fiscal Commission report published. 


BoZy^ZTZZdZn °°”'«™“i” 

preside^sbrn" 'J.b -,J^~har. s„^ 

aly 1 India Governmr»nk t„i„ isa 


\ Gf>^ernmenfc reaffirm 

So" h ‘Itriea"’’ ‘° R T 0 on 

Lmw'"'"" ''“^sc iJead 

^tLo;“--~‘rLTr;rnr 

mra'der"'"'" ^ Korea fall, to 


^ , o“ri i- Kajag 
aa Cabinet Minister 

"^“mesMse on Korean" " Nebrn s 

s on Korean cri.isreoeivedm Delhi 

"Pathaoto! accident near 

loly 18 S.„„, 

U S officials 


Committee 


SWer°'b°r?na; 

Korea a. open n.r agaioefpe"". ” 

'“poar®SS;tn°\”n‘"'°d”rsrih"E“orer 

Ir.-K-ore'irn^-oa.t"*' 

^°ot “»“‘"'‘oaraI blockade 

'"Parl a°' f"-"-*- 

presiding Aeok Mehta 

former Premier of 


"wahasabba'"''”'' Ran 


exonerates 
Hindu 


Jniro Sidl, Pa,i„ 
f^Sypt dead 


Conference meet. ,„ 
—Stato elections m tVestOart,, 

obtSii'; 




Misbio: 


‘‘rrives 


—India Gotta note f« c 

-"Sap^ss -"-rro?- 

Bh'°‘;i;"°'”'"“''°''orde“°"'‘ ^'clarms 
Bhopatkar and others ^ of 


July 20 TftJlfo -n- 
Sir Onen Disoran^‘*th“'}, ®«'>" 
ot India and Pakist.!!'" Prime Ministers 

I.II, -air capital of S Korea 

^“iller^ .m’^jear^'°.^^';!f 

”m.n%e.t"''"^'' Canadian atate. 

Joly 24 Jjjo 

on Kashmir canom'de”m 
Joly 25 Thi, r,„„ , ° ° Ken- Delhi 

Dnion meet in''r,o'nL°' -^Cantic 

measnre, again.t . °/4° , ooneertins 
July 26 A ml* Sffressfon 
2^1..l.nd and5'7.“"-aoce between 
•'"'r 27 Madras Bleb n" 
commnnal Q 0 rfoni declares the 
Colleges as lUpgai and admission to 
Arliole. 15 (,) and 29 intb 

“on by „ ,u|, a (2) of flio oo^atitn 
Joly 28 Kino r Acoi.ion 

demanded by tbr'’p°e^„V “Mioatlen 
dniy 29 i>n people 

‘o join tbr D N“°Scr'“. decision 
Jol, so l„8„ Saoorily Council 

*o tho North Korean. 1° ^ “ debate) 

‘lio SSth p.raM°r'‘« "ithdraw bo, end 
do'y SI Consrc.s i, , 


BERTBAND RUSSELL’S PREDICTION 

RdBsia will go to war, and World War 
in wi}} last teo yeara, tho Britiab pbiJo* 
eophar Bertrand Eiiaoell prt'dioted in an 
intervi<>w with the Sydney Sun, reported 
hy'P.T.2. Heutef- “I don’t belie've Rpaaia 
can afford ,to lose face in Aaia,” he 
declared. Mr. Rnseell said he believed we 
were already in the iqitiai stages of 
World War III. Hia teaeon for this 
belief waa'. 

Soviet l\u«ela can^iders sbe 5a belter prepared 
for 6Ciwe «at egeinst Atnenca now than at #on>o 
oaapeeifled later dale when the hydrogen bomb 
h&a become a feet Inatead of a theory. 

Mr. Busael], Fellow QftbeBo}al Society, 
mstbcainticifto, phttoaopher, anthoc and 
DxpohDcier ol social theories, said recent 
reports of an atomic explosion in RasBia 
might 'mean ahe had a fiaalon bomb o! 
eotne sort. Possibly, the esploaioo bud 
been acoidental, taking place in an 
experiraental laboratory daring an attempt 
to And the secret of the atom hnnih. 

The fact teroains that Russia has recently tamed 
considerable attention towards AsU, and regardless 
of how fat aha bas openJy commuted herself in 
the Korean iovasion, the eyes of the whole of 
Asm will be on ’her attitude to the present 
crisis. 

If World Wftr III became an actnaUly. 
Mr, BnsselJ believed it most happen io 
Earope and Asia “ more or less eirnnl' 
taneonai}.” Discnsaiog the possibility of 
a fall-scale war between Bossia and the 
Western Detnocraciea on the Aeintic 
mainland, Mr. Bnssell said the qaestion 
arose whether any colonred nation wonld 
participate on the side of the whit© man. 

This is a difUcuU question lo aaewer but I 
behevo India, for insfence, would try m the first 
place^ »o remain neutral end if that proved 
ixopcffiiible would eoioe in on our aide. On roligi- 
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oua gcQutida alone, India would strongly oppose 
Camraumsm. 

Seventj -eight-year-old Bertrand Rnssell 
is by right ISnrl BiisseJi, bnt be tetases 
to nee the title. Some of his social 
theories have brought strong 'criu'cJsm 
from more orthodox writers and 
philOAopbers. 

THE CONSCIENCE OPA SCIENTIST 

Not long ngfi, Dr> Goff, pastor of fcbo 
Chicago Ternptp, was invited to deliver a series 
of Jectores at Pordns U/iiverglty, After the 
first lectare, Rays Humnmt\/, a member of the 
university faculty invited Dr, G^ff to call 
at bis office, wblob be did. The Profes- 
sor motioned biro, to a obair, closed tbo 
door, and took bis aoenstpmed place 
behind bis desk. Then with grave 
expression be said: 

1 was one of tbe half-dozen or so 
top-ranking scientists who developed tho 
atomic bomb. We worked at it for two 
years and bo secretive was the whole 
proce&ore that oven my wife did not 
know what I was doing. Next rooroing 
after tbe bomb wafe dropped on 
Qircsbima, I scanned the aeconnt in tbe 
morning paper, then handed it across the 
breakfast table to my wife, saying, 

There, that's what I'vo been doing the 
past two years.’ 

“She rei-d the story; and then ioofced 
at me and her face went » ashen ; and 
from that day to this she has not beeo 
able to sleep r whole night tbroDgb...and 
neilfaer have I.” 

Then tbrowing bis ^laods onfcward and 
upward in pleading and 'desperation, he 
exclaimed: "My God, w bat have wd let 
loose Upon the world 
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the ecornioas and al! embmcing acopa of 
Government monopoly of information, plants, 
tnatertale and know how now provided for ” 
There le no aense in eecrecr when "other 
conotnes, molndmi; potential enemies have 
the information being kept secret” Secrecy 
IS bard on the United States ’ technical 
progress and its cost is ” staggering ” 

Under the Manhattan District Project, 
everything is stamped ’secret", even books 
available ' on the shelves of almost every 
technical library m this conntry — and 
RasBia " and some equipment which coold 
be porcbased in hundreds o! stores 
throngbont the coantry "An ordinary 
screw driver used to tighten a screw m an 
assembly involving atomio materials was 
treated as “restricted data ’ 

Mr Lilienthal gnggests that ae the hrst 
step to changing the present position, the 
laws shonld be revised to permit lodoetiy 
to obtain the informahon it shoald have 
NEHRU ON H^MSEUF 
I often wonder if I represent anyone at 
all, and I am inclined to think that 1 
do not thoagh many have kindly and 
friendly feehogs towards me I have become 
a queer mixture of the East and West 
oat/ of place everywhere, at home nowhere 
Perhaps my thoughts and approach to life 
are more akin to what is culled Western 
than Eaetoro, bat India chops to roe, 
she does to all her children, m lannmerAhle 
ways I cannot get rid of either 
past inheritance or of my recent acqmsitionB 
They are both part of me, and. tboni,b 
they help roe m both East and West 
they also create in me a feeling of spiritnal 
lonelmeas not only in public activities hot 
ID life itself I am a stranger and alien 
in the West I cannot bo of it Bat id 
my own country also, sometimes I have 
on ejjJfi’fi feeling “ 


OXFORD ACODNT 


According to a writer in tho Oxford 
Doiverstfcy magazine ' Cherwdl, ’ the world 
famoas “ Oxford accent “ is fast disappearing. 

Saying that the accent is “ aboat as 
exotic to day as the Oxford slang nf earlier 
generations, " the writer declares “ The 
age of noiformity is npon ns Ton can 
listen to a conversation on a bos and 
wonder whether the men yon hear are 
from the University or the ToWn Tho 
Oxford accent, 1 imagine, will soon 
bo a myth “ 

Cited as distinguished exponents of the 
*' Oxford accent ’ are anthor Aldons Hnxlej 
and Professor Gilbert Murray, the great 
Greek sobnlar 

In tbeir months it is “melhSoons, gently 
and almost softly persoasive ” In eompari 
son. the Cambridge accent is reckoned 
high pitched, and with a tendency to stutter 

For the disappearance of the traditional 
Oxford accent the writer blames the Left 
Wmg atmospherd of the 1080 b at the 
Doirersity, when he says, there was “a 
clear reiiotioo against certain upper class 
speech forms ’ 


THE pIagic prom THE EAST 
Writing in John Hull A D Kacibb 
of Liverpool, recalls n wonderful mngjo 
trick by an Indian and pays his meed of 
(ribotc to conjurers from the East 


^ Indian filled haU a CDOOnafc ehell 
with water and floated a email wooden 
dool ID It Then equaltioB down, he 
plated hie flute The dock began to bob 
op nod down rhythmioally and, aa the 
tempo iDcteased, it bobbed faster and 
faster Ptiiallp, whan the ninsic reached 
lie chmai, it gave a last frantic bob and 
sank bereath the water, only floating to 
tho sorfaco at the command of ^tho 
Indian he says 


Tho West may still 
Icatn from the East 
of 


Ijavo much to 
the realm 
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"Then translate,” Cariappa said, "what 
I am saying tn yon and pnt it over to 
them.” 

Tbeas are the w^orda which the Geaeral 
asked his interpreting officer to shoot 
throogb the mioropbone; "Why are yoo 
firing afr as? We are not year enemies. 
We have oome to help yon. If yon have 
any complaints, why nob oorao in tbo 
morning and see the Commandant Sahib. 
He win see yon all' and listen to yoor 
stories. Please stop firing, The regiment 
has had a long march and is very tired 
They need rest. They are distorbed by 
the noise of yoar fire, which at anj 
rate is not hitting any one. Please go 
home now and see the Commandant with 
year complaints in the morning. He also 
needs some sleep." 

“Believe it or not." the General 

eooclnded, recalling the saocess of bis 
trick" with a child’s delight, "it 
worked. The firing ceaeed. And we bad 
no^ more tronble the rest of the night.” 

Yon mean the tribesmen actnally 
listened to yonr words" I asked. 

Pot it that wny if yoa like,” the 
chief said, with a merry twinkle m bis 
eye. "it wonld flatter me, but you know 
what I really feel, worked ?" 

"No, what?” 

Having never heard a voice through 
a mile hetorc, reverberating in the bills, 
they probably thonght it was a " bhoot ” 
and ran for their lives!" 

TBDMAN’S POLlIICAr, WISDOM 
Once again President Trnmon has been 
grievonsly onderestimated, and he emerges 
from the crisis with^ greatly enhanced 
prestige, says Mr. Arthur Moore in the 
Hindustan Times, commenting on hts 
prompt action in the Korean crisis. "His 


handling of the present crisis shows rare 
political wisdom as well as nnflinohitlB 
oonrage. He did not move an inch 

pnblioly till he had fortified himself with 
a mandate ■ from the D. N. Seonrity 
Cennoil, and he cansed the Seopfity 
ConncM to be snmmooed withont a 
moment’s delay. In this he was onerge- 
tioally snpported by the long.snflering 
M. Trygve Lie who, despite his anxiety 
to indnce Rossia to rotnrn to the U.N„ 
felt that the affront to the United 
Nations was nnpardonable and conld not 
bo over-looked. Having seonred his man- 
date and put himself in on impeccable 
leg.al position. President Trnman proceeded 
to act in the boldest manner while giving 
proof of great moderation and the desire 
to be fair to all parties. He warned 
Mao Tse-tong’s .regime that China mast 
keep her hands off Formosa (which, by 
the way, nntil a peace treaty is signed 
with Japan, legally belongs to Japan), but . 
at the same time he warned Chi.ng 
Kal-ehek to desist from all attacks on the 
mainland, thus ehowing that America has 
no intention of violating the integrity of 
China nr prejnd.cing the right of the 
Chines, tn eettle them own form „f 
goveromeat.” 

He win not tolerate any Chinese 
lovasion Of Indn-China, and the French 
will now have hie foil snpport, i„ 
as they and Ban Dai are defending logo' 
Chinese natmnalisn, against Chinese 
Commnnisf aggression. ”I 
aaabt , says Mr. Moore. ” that ho will 
aUo encnnrage the French to get not 
indo China as soon as possible. Thnt u- 
antiona in the last few davs h, a 
of a deciaivo charnoter and will Z 
-tly acfent the history of aI 
ho donhted." - “'anot 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


South Africa 

INDIA GOVT’S NOTE TO "O. N. 

The G''vernme«it of I»\du, in ft note to 
tbe Secretarj •General, United Nations, 
reqoeBlinB that the oueetioo of the treat- 
ment of Indiana in Sonth Africa be 

placed on the pro^iBional Agenda of the 
fifth session of the General Aaeembty, 

have also anggeated that "appropriate 

steps be taken to ensnre that the 

treatment of Indiana in Sooth Africa 
conforms to the principles cf tbe Charter 
cf the United Nations and the Declaration 
of Haraao K<gbts." 

Altbocgh the final reply of tbe Sooth 
Afclcao Gn^ercoaeat to Pakietao Goveta- 
meht's eeCQod request aekmg tbe Uoion 
Oorerninent whetber it would be prepared 
to Te7ia6 or modify its policy underlying 
tbe Qroop Areas Bill, which has now 
been passed, and all previous anti'Aeiatio 
leg! si a 1 1 o D,; should a Bound Table 
Confereoce indicate a more satisfactory 
alternative solution of tbe problem, is shll 
awaited, Tbe Government of India bad 
to give notice of tbeir intention to 
’ rabie tbU guesiloo at the next U N. 
General Assembly ^elnce July 15 is tbe 
last day for regnentlng tbe inclusion of 
any item on the agenda. 

The Government of India, in tbeir 
correspondence with the Uoion Govern- 
ment, BOggested that if the Bill could 
not be postponed pending a Round Table 
Conference, the conference might be held 
Immediately, but even this request wae 
not accepted by Union Government. 

’ It is stated that from replies received 
from the Union Government, Soulh Africa 
was bent upon proceeding with its policy 


of Aparlhpid or secregntion which the 
Government of India have consistently 
opposed for over last, half a rcntnrr, and 
which 18 against the proviHions of tho 
Charter of tbe Untied Nallnns ^nd the 
D»*olftrn.tion of Human Rights The 
Government nf India therefore Informed 
South Africa that it could not participate 
in snob a Conference. 

lli is further explained that the treat- 
moot of Indians in Sonth Africa continues 
to be a serious violation of the purposes 
and principles of • the Charter of the 
United Nations and Declaration of Human 
R'ghts. The position of the Indian 
commooity has if anything detetinTftted 
RS ft result of the Gronp Areas Act and 
tbe Intensification of the Union Govern* 
tnent’s poliey of raoial segregabiOD. ' 


R. T. C. IN SOUTH AFRICA 
The Government of India have reaffirmed 
tbeir deoieion not to participate io tbe 
proposed Round Table Conference on the 
problems of Indians in South Africa 
Io tbeir communication, the Indian 
Government said that the passnse of the 
Group Areas Bill had caused widespread 
public resentment in India nnd among 
South African nationals of Indian origin 
in the Union, 


. HM th» Unioa GoTernmeot acceded to the 
Government of India’s request to postpone the 
new antl-Aslan legislation until after the Round 
Table Confetence. Bot only would public feeling 
oa India have been more hopeful of the oufcoinc 
of the conrerenee. but conslderanon by the Union 
Oovemraeut reptesentativee of tho proposals of the 
of T„d.. for 

tightening rwtriet.ons on nationals of lodo 
Pakistan origin would have been easier. 




NEWS i DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


aUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


INDIJ. ^^?D THE KOREA.N VTkVL 
The following ia the text of the Govern* 
ment of India communique explaining India’s 
attitade to the Korean criSiB and the 
intervention of the 'Dnited Nations: 

“The Government of India have viewed 
with grave concern the deveJopmeots m 
Korea involving as they do not only civil 
war hot also a threat to vvortd peace. There 
have been a nnmber of border incidents 
betweoo North and Sooth Korea in the 
paRb. Dnt, whatever the oatnre of these 
iQiKbt have been, it appears clear from 
Ibe ioforcnabion avaiiable to the Government 
of India that a large scale Invaeion of 
South Korea took place by armed forces 
of the North Korean Government. This 
lofornjation was sopplied by a variety of 
ftoorces, the most anlhoritative among them 
being the United Nations Comroiesion on 
Korea on which India is represented and 
whioh, at the time of iornsion, was in 
Seoul. In view of this ioformatioo tbo 
Government of India's permanent delegate 
to the Tlnited 'Nations and representative 
on the Sopority Conncil, Shri B N. Ran. 
supported the first Besolutioo of the Secarity 
Conncil, which declared thatsneh aggression 
had taken place and called for a ceaso-firo 
ftod withdrawal of the North Korean forces 
to the 88th parallel. 

INVASION OF S. KOREA 
This direction of the Secarity Council was 
. not acted opon by the North Korean Govern* 
ment and their forces and the invasion conti- 
nued till it threatened the capital city Seoul 
itself (since fallen). The Security Conncil 
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met again to consider this rapidly changing 
eitnation and passed the second Hesolnfion 
on Korea on the night of Jtine 27 (New 
York time). The Government of India’s 
representative on the Secarity Cohnoil was 
nnable to participate in the voting on this 
second Besolntinn on Korea beoauae be 
could not commnnicate it in time to his 
Ooveroaent and obtain their instmotions. 
The operative part of this Resolntion 
"recommends that tbo membara of the 
United Nations fnroiBb snoh nssistaoco to 
tbo Republic of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack and to restore 
international peace and seonrity in the area, " 
PROMOTION OF WORLD PEACE 

The Government of India have given the 
most careful consideration to this Resolution 
of the Security Council in the context of 
events in Korea and also of their general 
foreign policy. They are opposed to any 
attempt to settle international disputes by 
resort to Rggression. For this reason, 
Shri B. N. Ran, on behalf of the 
Government of India, voted in favour of 
the first Resolution of the Security 
Council. The halting of aggression and 
tb© quick restoration of peaceful 
conditions are essential preludes to a 
satisfactory settlement. The Government 
of India, , therefore, also accept the 
second Resolution of the Secarity 
Conncil. 

The Government of India earnestly 
bops that even at this stage it may be 
possible to put on end to the fighting 
and to settle the dispntes by mediation, 
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(SENERAL EVANGEEINE BOOTH 
Genoral Evangelino Booth, 84jcarold 
retired leader of the Salvation Army died 
at Hartsdale (New Yorl) on July 17 
Mi 83 Booth whose father General William 
Booth founded the Salvation Armj had 
been ill for more than n year and bed 
ridden most of the time 
General Evangeline Booth— or Sister Eva 
as she was popularly known— was elected 
leader of the Salvation Armj when G8 
Born in London in 18G5 she became one 
of her fathers ablest assistants when still 
a girl in her teens From then on eho 
travelled in every part of the world in 
the service of the Salvation Army 
After the Tokyo earthgnake in 1928 which 
kilted 90 000 people she sent so much help 
that when she visited Japan in 1929 the 
Emperor received her— the first woman 
outside his court he had ever received 
Miss Booth was an aocomplished musician 
and a long distance swimmer When she 
was well over 70 she still enjoyed a daily awim 


WOMEN IN SHORTS 
Two religions are at loggerheads over r 
move to prevent women wearing shorts 
in Ottawa 

Roman Cathoho organisations are asking 
the city council to prohibit women wearing 
shorts in public The General Connoil of 
Protestant Chnrchos conferred and decided 
to oppose tho move 

Anti shorts legislation would challenge 
individnal freedom narrow the conception 
of modesty and make life intolernhly 
regolated the Protestants said 
Uodosty they claim is not a qnestion 
of clothes so mnoh as proper attitude of 
spirit mind and body They also pointed 
Jnt that Eomon Catholics in other parts of 
he Commonwealth tolerate shorts 


Women rnlo homes women dominate 
men And if women continno to onflivo 
mon they will dominate oivilisation even 
bj eheer nnmbore, obsorvos tho Indian Nation 
of Patna If generalisations aro allowed, 
tho progress of a coootry may bo mea’ 
sored by tho nnmber of births of 
girl babies and tho rate of mortality 
among women The position comes to 
this it more boys are born nnd the rate 
of mortality is higher for women, the 
said conntry is to be treated as back 
ward ” and ■' primitive " In Western 
Countries there are more women than 
men As the conntries will "progress,’ 
the number of women will be on the 
increase Will civilisation bo nltimately 
the handmaid of women? The present 
civilisation is masooline Will it continue 

ha, yet to come It „ for the leader, 
of womens movement in Asia to tale 

W !t >>=‘'^ 0,0 the 

West and the East 


WOMEN m GOVEENMENT SERVICE 

ot India Ant lOag proh.h:^ ,^1“ 
of women in certain posts 
This action ha, been taken in view of 
the provision made m Arlmle IG (f) „„d 
(2) of the Constitution of Iodi» ' ' ^ 

ooy disqnaliaeatinn on aeeonnt 01"^”";:, 

porposee of employment under the Stat 
ood giving equal opportunities tu men and 

womeo ID this matter ^ 

Amendmenta have ifc , 
been framed to the Service 
Jog reaervations of poets fn? 
and amalgamating mgn p either eex 
padres where they are at prese"nt s™Se! 
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• DETENTION HELD INVALID 
The Chiet Jostice, Mr. M. C. Ohagiti and 
Mr. Jostice GniendraBakaT, at tbe Bombay 
High Coarb on July 12 ordered tbe 
immediate release of Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar. 
former President of the Hiodn Mahaeabha, 
Mr. Q. V. Kelkar, Editor of Jvesori, Mr 
8. E. Date, Editor of Kal and Mr, M. Jngdish 
Bhopatkar, a Mabasabha worker of Poona 
Graotiog their habeas corpus petitione. 
Their Lordships said that they had to 
guard against *' the grave daoger of the 
detaining anthority becoming casual or 
careless when they may deprive a sabject 
of his liberty by a mere stroke of the pen.” 

AU the loot were arrested in Poooa on 
April 8 last under an order of tbe District 
Magistrate of Poona. The order stated that 
tbeir activities were likely to lead to 
oommuoal unrest. 

Their Lordships held that the detention 
order was vague aod tbe District Magistrate, 
in passing tbe order, was infiaenced by an 
estraneoas oiccumstance, namely, tbe 
description of Mr. Bhopatkar as an active 
Hindn Mabaeabba leader. 

Tbeir Lurdebips also ordered tbe release 
of two Commaoists who were detained 
under the Preventive Detention Act, holding 
the detention orders invalid on the groonds 
of jarisdictioD.* 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 70-year‘old Hindu 
Mahasabha leader, was ordered a condiUonal 
release by the High Coart. Mr, Savarkar is 
now noder detention in Yerawada Jail on 
an order issned by the Commissioner of 
Police, Greater Bombay. The Chief Jostice 
and Mr. Jastica Gnjendcagadkar suggested 
that Mr. Savarkar shotild be relpased on an 
nnderlakicg being given by him that be 
vronld not take iiart in current politics 


nod vronld stay in Poona inetoad of in 
Bombay if accommodation was available. 

Mr. Savarkar was ordered by the Govern* 
ment to be detained on the ground that he 
was inciting Hindus against Mostims and 
bis detention was necessary with a view to 
preventing him from acting In a manner 
preindioiai to the safety of the State of 
Bombay and the maintenance of public order. 


SEPARATION OF JUDICIARY 
Tbe first step towards tbe separation of 
jadiciary from tho exeenlive in Madhya 
Pradesh has been taken. 

Pandit D. P. Misbra, Home Mioistert 
explaining tho State Government's soheme 
for gradual separation of judiciary from 
Iho oiecntive, said at a Presa ConfercDM 
io Nagpor that an oitolDd nnrober of 
magiatraia^ enlled iadge.magistratca at Iba 
Janpada beadqoarters wonld be eotrnsted 
with the trial of all firat das. ca.ee nnder 
the Indmo Penal Code, appcela from lower 
magwtrates, rev.smoa, oharge-theeta, -bail 
and renewal applieations aod aommary triala 


'■V' uu TU COURT I 
Ihe Coogreaa Workiog Committee at 7t 
meeting at Delhi oo Joly 12 , 

to tighten di.oiplioe io Coogreaa rank. a 
to atop the rot that haa aot in in 
orgaoiaation. ‘^8 

cntzrTarorr" 

ter all thoae who go to7“‘, 
mteroai Coogreaa affairs. HelL" 
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memberahip immediaial, ' 

pendmg bctorc the oo„r',a 
wren da, a ha, « Hmc Uait of 

Of ibe cases fniii. ^be wj/h,*... 

rn»eerned weold 7* ‘b. 

CongreBE. Qosted froa^* 
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Mt M,'7b, 1.7° 

""d planted tr.et 'in'tb*"* ®""0' 

blalorio temple, ie ‘ ^ Ptfa'""!. of the 
later .t Tirnpalbt Ib “'"•'"Poram and 
centre l’'lt” the famona p,)gr,m 


tb?j'"--prr™tb 

Ad;"r"''''^''r"'bl>* .7bir“"‘* ""Sr 
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/I*- lUrsanatha^ h„,,T ®f 7l 
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j°'f7e7.:'''s7Pa"r,;d7r'?n;.^ 

"'«h Annaporna PpaU ® .a 26492 foot 

Sto'^d^n^ 

iomm'’""' *"""Pnrn7'm ''“""1' 

t 7" ■" "■" '>™om'*„,‘tr 'll'h b.Bhe.t 
Two ont of ,bo _ ‘ Himalftsas 
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VOICE OF TIE WOlLi’S PMESS 

Select Opinions on the Golden Jubilee Number 

OF THE 


Tht Arehhxthop of MadraB in a UtUr to Ifr 
itanton NaUsan Let mo congratulate you for 
the very nice Jubileo Number which is certainly 
most interesting 

Editor, Probuddha Bharala in a hlter to Mr 
A/anian Natesan Our hearty congratulations 
on your signal achievement in bringing out an 
excellent Special Number 
Sn Pralasa Tlie lolume is a sumptuous 

production and most interesting I congmtu 
lato the Editor and hia staff m their enterprise 
Ladif Colleen Nye it is a splendid publi 

cation and I found much to interest me in it 
Prabuddha Bharata The Indian Petteto fouo 
ded by the late Sn G A Natesan has successfully 
completed fifty years of useful service to tho 
public and this bumper number amply com 
memorates this glorious event The learned 
editor gives in Ptfty Yean a survey of political 
aod soc al progress which the review has Ined to 
cover month by month. 

. Hindu The Number offers au impressive 
of articles of topical and general interest 
Free Press Journal This is an achievement 

ot Which the Ind on Renew can bo justly proud 
Golden Jubilee Number 

Hitavada A look into the contents of this 
iMae 18 Itself peering into a cross section of 
Indian public life 

Bharat A galaxy of talent and eminence are 
the contributors 

Fr« fndio Packed with thought provoking 
articles by distinguished writers 
iSipadesftamitran Tho Number contams very 
interesting coatnbutiona 

jStmday Times A host of d stinguished wnters 
bale enriched the Number with articles on 
subjects of varied interest 
Buiin,,, Wt,l ■p.oi.ed with orticles by n’.ll 
aoQ d stinguished writers 

are responsible for bnngmg 
-""St be proed of a bg 

OoTdeV"j,lM.f*5’'""a Frofoeely .Uo.traled tho 
pr.odo, j “•'■■optooa. vote™ 

Sundaj Standard The number under Renew 

edited by Manian Natesan continues the tradition 

rf‘oa§„s,‘’;*at.?or ■” 

Th, Soalb Jouoaal.,, “'-g. br'SlV 

produced special Golden Jubilee number is fullv 
worthy of the happy occasion ^ 

Peoples Health It is maivelloue how tho 
journal has grown to Us present state— one of 
ripe respectabhty A precious addition to 
ones bookshelf 


Etnday Ohsener The Golden Jubilee Number 
13 a concrete example of unique supcess 
Tie Btndustlan Standard is packed 

with articles written by well known and distinguished 
writers Lvery article is interesting Common 
rSie voluminous 

Tl eosopktst Tho Golden Jubileo Number nf 
the INDUS PEMLW of Madras is a Sok.ciff 
volume several reproductions of cood picturea 
and fiomo drawngs also facaim les of historical 
interest— tl ese are a grand collection indeed 

a treat to no 

through the columns of the Golden Jubilee iiuml^r 
of the Indian Petiew Tn->re is o great paucitv 
of good magazinee monthlies or weeklies and tbs 
Indian Renew is one of tho few 
The Illustrated weeUj of India the 

list of the earl er contributers is a Lst of the 

add to the interest of a bumper issue which 

nnlv “ u Natesan 8 wae almost tho 

known house of publication which 
produced inspiring I terature for youno men S 
palnollo »n.l r.lg,ous tervo.Tr apd thXch , , 
save them useful knowJedeo 
A®i spiritual and politicll 

leaders and the Indian national movement^ 

JIfr Jagannath Joint A/anaijino ZJirector of 
National AdierttBing Service — This^ is a waH 

f™ “ihM iS'sTa'rtd b"'' “ ““‘“bteg the tradi 
year, beak father fifty 

'f””'”'! >>“S rata nod ile oncmal 

u'p"SWter,v'fn,rl£ 

S'"'- “ «»daod\E'Str°a°o,rv'.‘ 

protmta 'fa<»iJilea'°lf““iiire„®”’from°°'“-” 

poas^W^ ooly^for the « 

in the mtollectual treat ® Sht 

Hr"t'ra“.a 'ttl'-SdoT-ny-r,-"? 

number |f £.'’,»''’wr”.,a‘-^or? gUd" t'’"'”'''” 

SiaE'E^Lr-VSy ‘fSh.r“ 


— f ‘ •awabujr luiner — “ 

e. A NATESAN* 00 PUBMSHBBS AND 
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'I^>8tcroflnci,« “'^^*®vemem of 

"“■HSSiEir 

•‘ Jv«f.*k ^ ^‘folocer in ln^^'°v****'«Si»tb, lb* G« **‘™ “Stinted have proved 

-T "? “7 7„'o;7*7oT"' " 

?••>“' J«P*n. write, ha* bcst^^“*, Hon fcU j of eoli,,i .”®" *’'* Minuter, 

differentiife .mee i .,T..i'"” 8»«‘n{r Mod ‘h* Wo of r.i"'"** Mr s ®ad Tantnk 


rV"- S5:a4'"’‘M" h"‘ 

with litilni!^^^i°^ •^aVach* Oh tu ' ^““'■onfeerf) r effect, from your 

f«». ^M>w”.“^T„;g^ /““'“'■> ‘'-0™4'^?JHSCHaDlALls,;7' “//a-;..fe ir„ 

BACALAMUKHI Kav*/*^ ^ ** *^* *29*ll*^ '* **• 7*10 ^ *“S hoiiL |“raenfle wealth 

eemcea and •occeed* ,„ -To o^ " ” for Sp^i g'vea him son. 

Tho -- 

SARasWaTI Kavacha* °hovIl c^'*" 9 'sintTit®®'" promotion m 

MOHINI KaVACH a I •''««» .o el. ‘hi. K^^TK S Jt ‘*. ““P^r-^l^Ied 

Special R, 34 2 SurvF *~?“‘hlcs opch r «od .1 ***h*) Sun^ B» 34*2 

~ !::7 

Br.„b Orf...>-77!'Dta.°2J7';"‘;.,' W •“ (Kcgd.) 

I-Q.NDOt. OrrjcE^M, M A r.?!' ;, ■''"M.o.l. aw7f T.mpf.rci,„„. 

B.p„„ j.J"”- B B M8= 

•London. 
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G H T 


Aa lotelligont taan s week!} 
art and oioema 

On tha completion of the firet year of its pvie^nn/«a 
mant have pleaaare m annonnoinT the Lnotll 
Bubsoription rates — Annnal Ha 12— G mootbs Es 0 g 

BEST MEDIUM TOR ADVERTISRMENTS-RATES ON 
APPLICAriON " 

Apply fot specimen copy to — 

R. L. CHADHA, 

Manager, 

85 FAIZ BAZAR 
DELHI 


INDIA 

Br SWAMI VIVBKANANDA 
known India so thoronghU and 
Vi^ekananda In this book are collected toeethnr ■> ^ 

Bwami Vivekananda dealing with India— hor^ nasb nr?^ 
tare In these pages we see him as a patriot and 

He viewed India as one undivided ly/iole— the mnil^ ^ 

oil ‘te mill, one that inhabit her fair soil irresneotivo „t 
or oommnnity irrespcotivo ot caste creed 

Pocket size Pp 128 Price Re | iz n 

To Subscribers oj Pra^uddha Bharala Re 1 S 

CASTE, CULTURE AND SOCIALISM 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Swami Vivekananda once declared I am a Socialiat R j- i, 
aob a socialist in the modern secular sense of the term T 
are collected together the ntteraoces and wntinrs of the ** vhese pages 
scattered over the volumes of the Complete Wotks) whirh (that he 

on caste culture and socialism contain his views 

rocket size Pp 104 Price Re 1 4 n 

To Subscribers of FrabuddHa Pharata Re 1-^2 
For a comphle list please torite to 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 4, Wellington Lane, CALCUTTA 13 


'■ &sN&Stiri 31 /MkMIWEi 

; \ smmmsjQQif on 


!x V 


^ rJ^ ' 

^■'V 


,nSORC HMl'-i 7/8 OF 
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SUNDAEFFOOD 
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ALL-STEEL extra heavy quality SECURITY boxes. 
Guaranteed seamless construction. Bottom-plates 
can be bolted to Tables, shelves or counter-tops. 
Loose dividedl coin trays are provided. Each box 
IS fitted -with hand-made non-interchangeable and 
un-pickable locks and bright plated duplicate keys, 
key-hole covers and handles. 

16” X 12” X 7” Rs. 92-0 , . 

12” X 8” X 5” Rs. 68-0 

10” X 7” X 5” . Rs. 65-0 

PACKED AND DELIVERED FREE 
ANY RAILWAY STATION IN INDIA ^ 





THE INDIAi; BEriEW 
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THE WEEKLY NEWS MAGAZINE 

Significant News For Busy men and Women. 
Ask your News Agent 
or 

Direct from 

FOCUS 

PURUSHOTHAM BLDGS., 
Mount Road, 

MADRAS. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Annual Ha. 12. 
3 Months Hs. 3. 


6 Months Rs. 6. 
Single Copy As. 4. 


THE PEOPLE 

INDIA’S NATIOKAL WEEKLY REVIEW) 

Published every SUNDAY 
A progressive Journal 
for 

Every educated Adult 
containing* critical and analytical notes on 
CURRENT AFFAIRS, BOOKS, ARTS, ENTERTAINMENTS & SPORTS 

EDITOR - FERQZ: CHAND 

subscription Rs. 11. Hslr-Ycarlp subscription Rs. 1 1. 

Sintl. Copy Annas Eight 
POST BOS Tl A 

760, Madarsa Road, Kashmere Gate, DELHI 





teS S'Koh!'''"^® .m™S..te «ff.cl,. L^7.S “■* P™»P™''' f"™ «• 13-10. 

Sl»ml R, 5K * Enables arch foes to becomo frienda and friends more triendly R. 19-10. 

_ D-A.bM 


NEW CITIZEN 

PREMIER ENGLISH WEEKLY PUBLISHED 
FROM BOMBAY ‘ 

gives authentic record of current events, articles 
hy eminent writers on current topics, economics, 
tinance, sports, science and literature. 

Write for a specimen copy today enclosing 
2 as stamps. 


Subscription Itates 

Inland Rs, 6 - per annum 
Foreign Sh. 12/- per annum 


Best Medium for Publicity. 
Advortisoment rates on 
application. 


F’oj further particulais please apply to 

THE NEW CITIZEN. 

15, Contractor Building, 

Kaiwar Sheet, Dallaid Lslate, BOMBAY 1 


books that have influenced 


Rt Ho-i SRINIVA3\SASTR1 Ua O RAJACOPALAOUARI RAIRmr.or 

Sn C V. RAMAN Sm DOMASJI J. WADIA Tte f, ^AUR 

0. JinaRAJADASA Mb. K NATARAJAS n 

51a. JBSTIOE M C CHAOLA Mb DILIP KOMAR ROY Sm 0 

- writers, who are all well known figures in contemnopn. p AIYar 

eharacteri«iic way They have doao u wit^a Riven ih 

not fail to iiDpresa readers whether young or old iroodom ond cand ^ ^^oir 

Price Re. 1-8. " "■“* 


8. A NATIiSAN A CO , PUBUSHEES AND BOOKSiTTBBS 


2 madras. 
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ASIATIC DIGEST 

PRESENTS 

ASIA TO ASIA AND THE WORLD 
OUR MOTTO. "ASIA IN A NUT-SHELL' 

Echtccl by DR. RAFIQ ZAKARIA. 

It gives mooth after month the choicest articles properly 
extracted and condeosed from newspapers and jonrnala 
throDgbout Asia and also articles pertaining to Asian affairs 
appearing in the Foreign Press — British, American or Russian 
The " Times of India m an editorial note said of the 
‘ Asiatic Digest ’ This ezoelleot Digest which ^stressing 
political and cnltural matters affecting Asia has also 
articles of particular relevance to India 

Price Local As. 8 Foreign 1 eh per copy 
Local Rs. 5. Foreign 12 she yearly subscription 
Bead Office 

ASIATIC DIGEST 

TAJ BUILDING HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY 

London Reptescntatiie BAPTIST SMITH Eso, 

A VERNON KEITH. 

NAPIER HOUSE 124/7 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON W C 1. 


WORKS OF 

SWAMI NAKENDRA ananba 
SARASTVATHI 

SPIRITUAL RLNAISSANCF 
HitU & foreworJ by K S Ramas<rarat Sostri 
Price Be 3 

THE PROBLEM OF LIFL 
Mith a foreword bj K 8 Ramaswami Saatrl 
Pneo Bs 2 

DISQUISIONS OF DIVIM LlIE 
Price Rs 1-8 

THP R\TIONAL> OF SGIE\TIFIC ASrROLOOY 
By P S Naraynna Rao With a foreword by 
Swami Narendra Anando Saraswathi Price Rs 2 
® A Jfatesan & Co, Publishers, G T, Madras 
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THE LITEIAIY 1E¥IEW 

(The only moathly in Indii demoted exclusiiel^ to the cause Of 
good reading and irrUiog) 

IT CONTAINS 

Original articles on language literataro ao3 culture bj enjineot 
writers and professors all oier lodii 

Aathoritaliie impartial renews of latest ontstnndiD^ books id Eoghsb 
and m all principal Indian Languages 

Special features eucb as News and Notea About Pnbiisbers ”> 
‘ Forthcoming hooks 

1 .* Must for everj College Librarj Publisher and Bookseller, 
besides the general reading public of diverse needs and tastes 


Yearly 
Single Copy 


SURSORIPTION RATrS 
India 

Rs. 5 0 0 

„ 0 s 0 


Foreign 

Rs 7 8 0 

M 0 12 ' 0 


1C2 MODI STREET 


FORT BOMBAT—1 



O FOR SUCCESSFUL CAREER AND HAPPINESS 
O THROUGH BHARAT POLICV 
O WHETHER YOU SELL IT 
O OR OWN IT 






1HSURARCEC0.LTD. 

Jj O DftRYAG P^ NO DELHI - _BRANCHE5 ALL OVER INDIA_ 


Lranc}ci ii Soulf India ~3UpB«<i 


Mu>m», En-jAsotiu OoHim. 



new publications 


Kann appan 

OB 

The Hunter of Kalahari, 

(A L>f,c Play) 

aAEINDRANATH^'cHATTOPADHYAYA 

Handbook of Saiva Religion 

EAIVA SlDDHANrA 

ny 

S KATIKESU 

Guardianship of India 

(amocktkul) 

E. JAVANa?HINATHAN 
HAEINDEANATrCHATToPADEV.v 

S-I, 

r-crv^, 

Rupee One. 

Golden Ju^e Number 

OP TDE 

INDIAN review 

81^ D Ore™ 

Price Rupees Tlifee. 

Stories of Indian Gods 

iEHBEEI 

^8. 0 each, 

lEN AySaSIHSHA 
EEVAESHI nae.S!®^° 




IHDtAH Review 


KEEP YODR 'HAIR HEALTHY. 

The pores ol your ecalp most he- kept clean, end open, ta the 
64ioe way as your complexion Jf Eandniff blocks the pores, you 
are endangering the health of your ^air Dandruff w a acale that 
often causes such complainta as Itching Scalp etc Keep your scalp 
healthy by the daily use of 

KAMINIA OIL 

(Regd.) 

This laatantly atlaeka the scales of Dandiuff and removes it 
from the ecalp after the aecond application Thus the food elements 
in Eaminia Oil are able to go into the scalp to feed and nouneh 
the roots The 37 oils and herbs in Kaminia Oil will give you fioa, 
bright, luxunoua hair hlultitudea of persons are using Kaminia Oil 
to-day They are satis6ed that it alone can endow the hair with a 
new lease of Ufe 

SPLENDID for; MEN 

If yonr head feels dull and heavy affer a hard day's work> 
Hub Kamlala Oil into the scalp 





cnamuiAUAB. 


OTTO DILBAHAR 

“THE FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS 
IN EVERY BOTTLE” 

The icent of carefully picked flowers is most eaebantiag White, 
Xted, Uauves all diffeTcnt coloured fiowm giva you n cbarming aid 
to the personality \et bow long do they laatT It la worthy of 
rctalniBg hut you will only keep that lovely fragraoce If you bay 
OTTO DILDAHAR (Rogd.) 

This IB a perfume from real flowera and gives you this lovely 
sceat for days. Coohog. ccfteshiog, U eaatfi a subtle lofluanco over 
BurroundiDgs Otto Dilbohai cootaioa no Alcohol but will give you 
the real scent of flewers ALMAkS 


KAMINIA TOILET SOAPS (Regd) 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Comes with ftoper 
SKIN OAHE 

KAMiNIA SNOW. (Regd.) 

The most ecientiho preparation for the 
eUn. It takes oEf pimples, wrinkles and 

S?t«trthV moet ’ d^ireafe Mmpi;. | I 
xlen against the troileal ebmLte I I 

It poweesM a dehwte delightful \ I f V"* V 

pwlume of Sandal wood I I ^hileaa— SNOW. It la delightCully perfumed. 


Place vcair order mih 

A.NGLO INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 

285, Jumma ATasjId ; : BOWBAY 2. 


DILDAHAR SOAP (Regd ) 

Brings a new pleasure to hatbiog 
Try this aupremo Toilet Soap today 
KAJnVIA SANDAL SOAP (Regd ) 

The Ideal Soap for ludtaa Climate 
Protects the most delicate cotople. 
xton against the tro|ica\ cbmate 
It possesses a dehcate delightful 
petiume of Sandal wood 




'India’s Role .in ftsia-'* • ... 

"By Rt. Hoa. Mrl R, A. Rutlor, p.o.» »U. 

The Problem of the Refugees • ' ■ 

. By Mt. 5I«br CbRnd Khann& 

The Story ot Jrl 

^ • By Bt. J&mes H. Cousiaa 

llntercourse Between India and China 

By Trof. B. Bijsooodoyal, u.a 

Dial 859-A Short Story 

1 -w By Hr. Michael Hervoy 

vis Death the End of Ufet 

'By "fl. a." 

’.From My Notebook 

. ' , By '• Bea •’ 


World Trends: Political & Economic 

By Mr. C. R. SrinivAian ^ 

Women in the Soviet Union 
This Atomic Age 

. By Dr. K. 8. Kriabaso, r.it.9. 

;A Fevr Tips for Your Eyesight 

By Dr. R. S. Agarsval 

Home and Foreign Affairs 

By ” An Indian Journalist '* 

Beaders’ Digest 
Mullum-in-Parvo 

• (NewB.DeparimeQtftl Notes) 

Topical Cartoons 
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RUNNING TO PACKED HOUSES 

Citadel s 

ITWAyA 


CEC¥t1 AM 


A bewitching love story brimming with tuneful 
music, dazzling dances, hilarious 
comedy and above all 
spectacular action 1 


/ 


Starring ; 

T. R. MAHALINGAM 
T. R. RAJAKUMARl 
SARANGAPANI - LAL.ITHA - PADMINI 

AKD OTHBES 

NOW ON SHOW 

At Casino and Prabhat, Madras. 

AND 

Throughout South India 
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Be Independent 
of local tt dnspott 
during your visit to 
U. K. with d ... 



Pernrt9 ptoctfiing cft 
fertffs or Indian iusirtcjj 
mto cisiilas the V K 

(t fooH eiiffaioS€> 

03& 

Driving Inconcc, A.A, 

Membership and delivery 
in London or any olhes 
place in D K arranged. 

Refund of Purchase Tax, 
chipmcnl lo final destination 
ond all other facilities 
gladly given by our 
London Associatcsi 

Wittace Cirtwrtght & Cv., Ctd., 
14 . Waterloo Place, London $ W. I< 


Sm SIMPSONS and simplify your leave Car prohlemii. 
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CONSULT 


(P/emicr Factory In Soolb India) 

Mfloalactnrcrs ol STAR OF INDIA PENCILS 0l Dllferent Varieties 


1 ®E & COMPANY 

COLOUR, ART OF QUALIIV, PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 

D 

V. Perumall Chetty ® Sons , 

PREMIER, HIGH CLASS & BIGGEST STATIONbRS IN 5. INDIA t 
Phone: No 5, Stringers Street Phone. 

”‘2 G. T. MADRAS. 37 13 


To 


G. A. N A T E S A N & Co., 

Publishers, "Indian Review ”, 

ESPLANADE MADRAS 


Dear Sirs 

Please enrol me as a subscriber to tho Indian Review from 
M O for Rs C (Si*) 

1 am ssndmg an or lOsh (Pittean Shillings) ono year’s 

ChequQ for Rb G 4 

eobscriptioa 


Kame 


Designation 

Address 


Voure faithfully^ 
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Easun Engineering Co> Lid., 

5-7 SECOND UtNE BEACH MADRAS- 1* 

AQBNTS 

in South India 

for 

HAOKBBIDGE & HEWITTIC ELECTBIO CO , LTD , 

WaUon*on*Thame3 England 

PovrsT and Distribution Transformers Howittic Rectifiers 
for conversion from AC to DC 

COOKE & FERGUSON LTD Manchester. England 

Industrial and L T Oil Circuit Breakers and Switchgear 
for Indoor and Outdoor use » H T and E H T Switchgear 
‘ upto 66 KV 

SIEMENS BROS . & CO LTD . London, England 
House Service Meters 

CLYDE CRANE & BOOTH LTD . Leeds. England 

Overhead and portal cranes for docks, harbours and 
other uses 

DEMING CO , Salem Ohio. USA 

Pumps— Industnal Agricultural, etc 

TURNER MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 'Wolverhampton England. 
Diesel Engmes upto 50 H P 

SHELDON MACHINE CO . Inc Chicago, USA. 

Lathes, Drilling Machines, etc 


DiSTTkiuwroM »oR Strcrn Inpia 

ALLIS — CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO He 

I ** S» 
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Stands for 


PACK LABEL MAIE. 


l.roperlv‘‘‘'’‘’k!‘’‘'', ‘•»= country’s 
thlXs o' ‘he peopb 


Railways arc still 


money towards comne’' ",- ’’‘Y’"® enormous amounts of 
io transit. Tins e.pendRur: a^rf 'ot 'thf nr„c'es"o" 


in transit. 

of the Republic a;iTu‘:r^".;a,eut,,: 


packln«7Ln:i;nm?n':s‘’lTtope“r"1abels‘ d 

houiR put on oach packaRe. TlLo I I 
getting misdespatched and cettinn ,t oonsignments 

Kciiing damaged m transit. 

invited in this -t77Tl7nalg‘ nLio^^ss.’’"'''" " 

let every package receive 

P. L. M. Care. 

"•‘C <>■ Hatluai/t) 



') ,THB KHaTAU Mll.l>s,Brct/UA>vou8Ar.3ro5<«-tAXiirtBi.Dc.eALuftOpi£R 
FORT.BOMBAT CI»«S SlwF MUU* »ETHa MAKK&T. COVJhD CHOn’K. BOMBaT 2 
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ENSURE OLD AGE INDEPENDENCE ' 


WITH A POLICY OF 

The Union Life & General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

(H.O. • BOMBAY) 


PLANS TO SUIT ONE & ALL 


DIVISIONAL OFFICE: 


GRAMS: 79, Sembudoss Street, 

' UNIONLIFE " Q. T., MADRAS. 

Branch Manager •• L. S. TRAS Y. 


4822. 


SUB- OFFICES AT; 


Main Road, Silver JubiUe Park Road, Chinnakadai Slteet 

TWVANDRUWi. BANGALORE OTY.’ TIRUCHIRAPALLI. 


. New Bazaar, 
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The New Educational Library 

Eieru J/ojor Ftell of KnonUdga in 

J2 a hi AT nOOKS 

Prepared at a cost of oier i,/&,000 ajui etx years research iintl tflwtirafeti by over 

40 dielinguisfted artists 


EHHUSH LAKaUABE AND 
LITEHATURE 

384p<ifrfs — oxer 200 Ahis 
(raCions Teaches, at the 
level of a UnweTe\ty class, 
hterary appreciation, 
grammar, sesrets of good 
speech and writing 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE ‘ MAN S 
CONQUEST OF MAHER AND SPACE 
284 pagei, oicr 250 illua 
trations Physics, chemistry, 
asitonomy, that even thoso 
with DO scientiOc skill or 
knowledge caa grasp 
Atomic research, radar, 
triumphs of soience 
explained 

THE ARTS PAINTIHS ORAWtHG 
SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 
384 pages oier 2^0 tUus 
tralions 16 fullcolour 
plates Illustrated with 
mastorpiecea , brings real 
understanding of art's place 
in everyday life , explains 
in detail to>day's graphic 
arte, proceeses, develops 
judgroeot, appreciation, 
practical skill 

LAVr AND eOVERKMENT 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
3Si pages, nearly 200i/lus 
^rations Essential to all 
interested in current affairs, 
reveals basis of social 
adminiatratioQ English 
legal system, intemstional 
law, rights of individuals 
here and abroad 


FREKCK . HOW TO SPEAK AND 
WRITE IT 

4 1C pages, oier 200 tllua 
traliona Trench, without 
tears — eimpTifled pconunci 
ation grammar — ^you learn 
ns in real life in Franco 

GEOGRAPHY . THE WfiRlO AND 
ITS PEOPLES 

384 pages oier 300 tllustra 
(tons Makes geography 
enthtalhng, nlive , how 
clicnateanccts man , earth's 
vast wealth , the great land 
groupings, etc , insight into 
TDOdern problems 

GERVAK HOW TO SPEAK AND 
WRITE IT 

3$i, pages oier 300 illue* 
(rattans Easiest, most 
eotertamiiig simplified 
phonetic plan From 
simple statements, ques 
tioos grammar, vocabulary. 
It teaches progressively, 
not only with words, but 
through the eye as m hfe 

ECONOMICS MAN AND HIS 

384 pages, JtiUj tllualraled 
With economic knowledge 
vital to day, this book 
deals with the factors 
govenung prices supplies, 
labour, Uvidg standards, ©to 


HISTORY: MANKIND AND 
STORY 

SRAjiages, 18 maps, oier 1^0 
illaslrations Man, fro^t 
ancient world to atom ag®» 
graphic human, holds th® 
lessons only history rci caJ® 

MATHEMATICS ' IN THEORY Af*D 
PRACTICE 

384 pages, nearly 6Q0 ilia* 
trations So lucid, intercal 
ing, graphic, that with ov^>t 
most elementary knowlcd^® 
you progress quick!/* 
Burflj Numbers, measu*' 
ing, basic anthmeti®* 
trigonometry, matbem^ 
tical " short cuts,” tP® 
system makes self teachiilS 
eimple 

IIOLOGY*. THE WORLD OF UV]l<& 
THINGS 

384 pages, o> er 270 ellustri* 
fione Vivid panoramA 
from life s beginnings t® 
modern man Eril/iadt 
pictures reveal, simplify 
exciting discoveries-^ 
practical guidance foreanA* 
balanced living 
PSYCHOLOGY. THE STUDY OF 
NAN S MIND* 

384 pages, fully illustratei 
Perhaps most enthralling 
of bH subjects, so nob its 
rewards m personal 
maaUic^ , ©x,7Aft.\sa> 
application of psychology 
in education and industry 
• — in saleamanship — t h o 

secrets of "personal mag 
netism ” and succtes-* 
mentkl ills, nerves, wortieaj 
achieving balance, 
poiao, etc 


i>acA tolume is ««!/ contained and can be ojftrtd for salt separately 
Size of each volume 9 in. by 6i 
Price Rs 9*12 each (Rs 10 1 lacl S, T ) 

POSTAGE At 12 EXTRA 


ODHAMS DICTIONARY w ™e ENGLISH 


, LANGUAGE 

The only completely new dictionary Simpler to consult, quicker to usb 
E asier to understand, easier to read 1280 pages, nearty 80.000 entT,n» ’ 
1200 illustrations Valuable 68— Pago Supplement coniists of 16 separate 
of facts and mforiQBtion Bound in scarlet Buckram , Title lu Gold*^ ” ciioos 
Price Rs 11«8 (tl-14 In cI S T Poatage As 13 ) 


iUESL ODHAMb BOOh.'i AUb OUtalANpiNO VALllEa ‘iHK "yinm — 

SEE THEM AT TOUR BOOKSELLER OR OVER 

rvnie to THE HOME LIBRARY CLUR 
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LIFE AND) general 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Head Office : “ Premier Insurance Buildings,-” 

MADRAS 1. 

THE LARGEST MOTOR INSURANCE COMPANY ’■ 
OF SOUTH INDIA 


No. of Vehicles 
Insured 


Annual PrenililiJr 



•ncome 

15,000 


Rs, 10,00,000 
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The Company udder its expansion scheme • 

IS opening Branches. Applications for ■ 
Branch Managership are- invited from. ' 


persons having, field experience in Motor 
Insurance business and who can guarantee' 
business. ■ ' ' ' , \ 

For particulars, apply to : 

N. .BASAVARAJIAH, 

, , Oftrral-Manascr. • 
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TRANSLATION) 



SELECTIONS FROM 

Tnn VBDA8. DPANISnADS, EPICS, GITA, PORANAS 

the writings 

or THE GREAT AOUARYAS AND OTHERS 


Translated By Dr V RAGHAVAN 
POHEWORD BY 

mahatma GANDHI 

down ^writew of d*^"'*^* of Sanskrit Literstnro from tbs 

icnoTcd no sol, 5,0,., bisTharXTodf^f'K'""' "N‘ l="“ 

of poraons on s«„o„, losol,“f Sf, 5 „ V ' »b» diffsrmq nssdi 

kept m view Effort Img boon foligions development hato bcro 

psraent to the echolare the SlioS^S ”?••"«>» ”( D'as end to 

*o^^’b.n“.”vot? np"t"d.t" J^-el'.nr.i:;?, 

d.J0t,.na.-.o;:.l.X'r Wd, ZZ';rJ:, '‘7 r" .ool-sontetime. loemp 

.™.ifol-«„d now, bn„,n,, p'opb.ti. 
lb. faithful and ooolam do^bf T°'’ f"'“‘ P»T'r •' 

piteona plaints of tea brolt.a lLm, tbelopefof . , ‘'""'""S -o-l a. wall as 

hope, of simpio 


"AHATMAJI S FOIIEWORD 

Ib’yl'nTd*" P'Wxl.. this volom. doe. onabl, , , . 

'oiLto h,r It: ™-t...nd mwh.twora. 

P " tender to diepel hi. unbelief or elrengihea ™,' blh'ef"' ‘"““P'' *'“* 


Valmiki Ramayana 
The Mahabharata 
Srimad Bhagavata 


■toiform with the abo\'e 


The Upanishads 
Sankara»s Select Works 
The Upakhyanamala 




NEW ARRIVAL'S 


CULTURE CO>rPLICTS 

l^hydo wo have conOicts 
of cu turte I Can anylfung be done to avoid 
thorn } In hia eearch for the cause and euro 

Sh * 1 , our'fnt conoaptB of collures 

hich have been accepted almost aa aiioras 
Hia examination of such concepts diseJoeos that 
S « unsc entific and invalid He ofTcrg a 
BcieotSr^ of culture, which is truer and more 
r besides avoids 

onl? of therefore, not 

nrl^* I interest but also of creat 

practical eigniQcance Ra 3 0 ^ 

WOMAfi AND SOCIETy 
SoSm.v ‘"i? Inlroduel.on by 

the Dro.mf "Oman from the earlioet to 

have “fl 

Thia htBtnne their progress 

of the *» “”'i sereotreo aotlysra 

has efts “is'rlerable value rsrurh 

^ 1 ?^^ I‘HIL030PH1 (In 2 Vola \ 

Wtho,''.t.Uv.^“''Nf".'i°h° 

Hindu thotT^vt u adequato account of 

■» Enghsh t,H 

UFE DIVINF (la 2 Vola 1 

“•.h'tr*a”d'''thl°n°' ' ■‘•“'’"“'■"“P'Pt-' -« 

»r Jiao b 5 s?8 |.'r‘e°t 

TOIeToF^Xa^" “DUS 

uLm.tfe. “chem,™r‘V“ ''’”® ™‘ By 

industrialfsta nnri u Engineers technicians 

in goaoral and Indian mdastnes 

giving adeonatfi industries m liarticular 

statistics Rs 20 0 authoritative uptodate 

profiles 

pmBota'^pSp‘“y^^ f ^ f^'3 tho author 

ofbothsexliio Tr^ of well known personalities 
J Ktishn^mml Nehru. Aurobindo. 

Yone Noeuchi j o°*® *^0“aoa Mabarshi, 

S SubluUUhm *T^i Sarojini Naidu 

Rt. 8 4 Eahtha Padmini and others 


VERSE AND STORY 
elevating tTumy..,v*°“ modern — weird bizarre 
diverse aspects of^r . “O'^ious— illustrating 

Ja’^dnesa o? wler/ “d 

divergences of » f^nrt iQtngaera, the homd 

A,-«bj«ts 5 peLo^^f ““°y ofh" 

if ' 

»®ply to ** ®° effective and crushing 

While defend?T?l xT.u®**. Beverley Nichoh 
•II informed »itA India against inspired and 

‘‘•a Indian problem'' nnderataudmg of 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN INDIA 
By ifanohnr R Idgunji Ra 12 8 0 
WFKL THE SHUDRAS » 

Tt •Arabedhar ITow the Shudras camo to 

d».t 'Jl'r ■" I-'Oo^ty.aSoor.ly'” 

THE FACTORIES ACT 1948 
By I'r«bl>ud«s Doluhha. Potrrari Rs 10 0 
BONG OF INDIA 

iLlTo! Sdma\r/“t“‘.‘?o'' 

Rs 12 8 “to by a foroigq travoller 

A SECULAR STATE FOR INDIA 
By Lanka Sundaram Rs 3 
WHITHER INDIA 7 

S.JfalXuo‘"gtfi‘ „„?r « 

logical trends operative m India 

vast crystallised articulation^ Rs C S of their 

"bv'^S P^AN 

Uy S R Raiigonathau Rs 3 

SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
By Prof S A Sherelekar Rs 4 
®Ep*'’?'BC PLANNING FOR INDIA 
By Mrituojoy Banorjeo Rs 2 
labour in south EAST ASIA 
A Symposium Edited fay p p PiIIhi t> 

‘’Wifi'; > 

Mahatma Gandhi Rs 5 * foreword by 

eminent INDIANS 
By D B Dhaoopala Rs 7 4 
INDIAN CAVALCADE 

.^nch''1S.fCifr7i'ut'a‘? S'‘» —v. 

?x‘x ‘»= sibVairat-s 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Ad lattadoolion By D p . 

FOR EVER INDIA ” ® 

By G Venkaiachalam Thia j , 

hmory of Indi R. ? . ‘‘'’''SSlfuUy 

dJSS” H"ffiA' 

al^DHS',f » 

iir» Agarwala Rs 6 

m.D™f s'™«{5'OR 

THP rrw? Hoyland Rs C 8,° ® foreword 

y^og woman "“nd™’ Vid^r Murali, ». 

I^mo the flute and .^er Jo 


l^mo the flute and styck^of^^S* loy”! 

Jfey/r"hV‘ S’ 8“8 ^ 

ANANDALAHABI of SRI SAwrr.n. ^ . 

HSD'L,?"iSr.£°,;‘by|“ "2.EDel,,h 
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INDIA’S ROLE IN ASIA 

’ ACHIEVEMENTS SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

By UT. Hon. Mr. B. A. BUTLER p c , M.P, 


I T is a partlealar pleaaare to mo to Bend 
a mesBage to the people of India on 
the third anniversary of her independence, 
becaose my own asaociation with India 
has been long, happy and intimate. 

My lather served India for over 80 yenre 
India was my birthplace and m 1082 1 
was privileged to become • Under-Secrelary 
of State for India. Bat apart from that, 

I have always taken the keenest interest 
In, Bod felt deep affection for. the people 
of India, It was, therefore, a natter of 
regret to me that, becanse of my absenco 
in America, I was nnable to take an effective 
part in the last great Indian measnre to 
come before the United Kingdom Hooee 
ol CommoDP, namely, the Indian Indepen* 
dence Act of 1947. Had I had tho 
opportnnity of speaking in the closing 
stages of that debate, 1 ehonld have rentnred 
to male the prophecy that a free and 
independent India wonld in a ehort time 
attain to leadership among the countries 
o! Asia. 

I tiiink that prophecy could he said to 
bo folQUed to-day. Her vast population, 
patient and indastrions, her many natural 
resources, her culture, her geographical 
position as a bridge between the 'Western 
world and tho Far East — these alone would 
have ensoted that India ebould take a 
prominent place amongst Asian countries. 
Bat, in addition, she has been blessed 


with wise and farseeing statesmen whose 
repntationa have travelled far beyond the 
confines of their own cnnntry. Thanks 
largely to the gnidanoe and inspiration of 
Pandit Nebrn the name of India stands 
high among the peace-loving democracies. 
One ern say without hesitation that history 
will accord him an bonoored place, not 
only as one of the creators of modern India 
bat as one of the ontstanding fignres in 
this world of oars to-day. 

PROBLESIS OVERCOilB 

Three years is as nothiog in the history 
of a nation, but in the short space that 
has elapsed since India started to frame her 
own destiny much b^is been accomplished. 

The transition stage from depeodeoce to 
iodependeDce brought with it a boat of 
problems. Anyone who baa moved house 
knows the upheaval created in the domestic 
sphere, and ‘the transfer of power -in India 
can be likened to honae-rooving on a 
national scale. Much of the machinery of 
government had to be reorganised. Depart- 
ments, anderstaffed and overworked, were 
faced with overwhelming aifBealties, 
accentuated by tho separation of Pakistan. 
Gradoally these were ironed ont. A 
Constitution has been framed, and India’s 
statns in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has been. defined, to the great and 
lasting satisfaction of all its members 
These aro great aebjevementp, 
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Drms, like bankti and insnranca oompaniea, 
for the purpose of lannchinp honBing 
companies in which both Gorernment 
and private capital will participate One 
honsmg company has already been 
formed in Delhi and negotiations are in 
progress for setting up one in* Bombay 
It IS estimated that throngh large scale 
employment of private capital in this 
direction the ontpnt nf new houses tor 
displaced persons can be donblcd or trebled 
UN\TTACnED WOim? \T,D CHILDREN 
Another responsibility of the Central 
Government is the maintenance of the 
ased and the in8rm and the unattached 
women and children amongst the displaced 
persons Sirly thonsand persons belonging 
to these categories are at present living 
■n about 65 Homes and in a nnmher of 
eampe, inflrmarles and training centres 
The Centre at present bears, in fell the 
ejpenditnre on their feeding clothing, 
■anitalion and medical, edocational and 
0‘oer fftciljtiefl. 

AID TO 8TCDENT3 TO OOVTINDF TILL 1063 
rrom the beginning of the refngee 
pro em the edneation of displaced 
children has claimed the special attention 
Of Government Countless new schools 
have eprong up camp, „„a onteidc 
and extensions have been made to existing 
ohonl, and colleges and other edncational 
n ions Financial assistance has been 
Riven and continnes to be given to 
displaced students in need of it, both m 

stinend” f “”3 Stty 
.pends have been sanctioned for 

m7wrfery “”•> 

Recently, it was aunonneed on behalf 

finan i" Of India that 

manc.,1 assistanco to displaced student, 

' March s: 1953 For 


expenditnre on edneation in 1950 51 a 
Bnm of Rs 155 lakhs has been provided. 
(This IS exolnsive of Rg 64 5 lakhs 
provided for technical and vocational 
training ) 

NEW RFrUGEFS FROM EAST PAKISTAN 
The number of refogees who have 
come ^rom East Pakistan after the 
dietnrhances of early 1050, together w.lh 
those who came earlier, la now in the 
noighboorhood of 3,700 000 A epecial 
allocation of He 6 ororee has been made 
for expenditure on relief and rehab.lita 
tion Ronghly 200 000 ate living m 

campe Rehabilitation schemes so far 
sanctioned will cost more than Ea 152 
laths Many more eohemes are under 
consideration Refogees are bsing spread 

realisation Tork 


''O exchange of population 


Mtist was the country to d„ 
vircu„.,„„„, r • Askod Psndil N.hru du,„” 
Indo Pskul.n dobslo "Any 

■’upulution.a: 

-nH n and fanlaatic 

p-v pppvi'’rrr'"^w.:-r;:,r. 

remain, where { ,, ,, 

-.p.wor.oog:^irrg;~-‘ 

"Trrp-cror^- 

».d. a d,T„.„c. 

Hindu sud Muslim, » P“>Plo, 

which mad. them f,.i tuTl 
- hflvd from thcr-shoulr," 
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ajB,st,„ce ,oa,spIacea lawyer, aoctor, aad 
teacher, to m,U a new elart „ l.te 
as,.,t etnaenl, to coat, one the.r atad.ea' 

a the aged and the .aflrm amonget the 

£=r.:;/r,-““,r 
-r;. :;..r •' 

Bat how tnnch of thia 

Rccompliehed? l »jron„„ . ^ 

«tnfeo8 still ooDlinuc, O«r**f-oo 
°' '■“ee already come (com 

ainco Partition Obeionslr a 

aition. there cannot be a L'.° 

'or tUeir rehabilitation The nrohl T 
occMsanly to bo aealt w 
ana rehabilitation echemee d ‘’""'“'a' 
block, o( displaced n 

aibo Government ot lTdr " 

to go to tlia f ® *® committed 

t'OB them and nedbe'^.tet'" 
be spared in dom; t ‘ 

p.k„ir”is°'d;Snt ‘’'m,::'™" 

“ 'rr r-- 

‘be coanlr, ba, witb.a 

-red CoUrtive!” .“pealr irT 

been easy to ^ ® ‘ bas 

Takinc'tb''^ tnbbioi CErnciras ' “ °° 

noror‘„tr:r.tr‘"'' « - 

rerooee. It. „ eon, 
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fanrtha o( the ootira pnpolalion of Canada 
It regnires little imasination to visnalirs 
what wonid happen in a silnatioa in 
which three fonrths ot the entire popala 
turn of Canada had to ho physicalli 
nprooted and rehahilitated elsowherol 
The tactnal information which follom 
relate, to displaecd persona from Wssl 
Pakistan and these displaced person, from 
East Pakistan who arrived before lbs 
recent erodos started A separate para 
staph has been devoted to those who 
have come from East Pakistan after lbs 
teoent evodns commenced 

ItOKtl, REHABILITATION Is EASIER 
thfo"” V '■“‘'abilit.ticn ha. bsen easier 
ID fh Evacnee land was available 

In s’’ ananlhsrpl.es. 

tesctllsd ^“‘’'anoa persons are hems 

hoaociat °° provided with 

ananoial assistance and other facilities to 

“ ‘ =‘*'‘ rn life The poasi 

4 7S5 oim ^ anmn'slsa Nearly 

4 735 000 acres or 2 500 000 standard 

"PPrcj,m!l 1 “°'’ 

onasi Her ' ^ olaimanls This 

ra.toner"“°'“‘ *■“= » 

like 16 000 '"n i'''”'*’ ‘'’“'rsa somethinB 
several mo bard at work tor 

Disnl *° a°“n'ete the job 

eouied on have also been 

Pradesh Uadhvahl.'” ““'““‘an Modhj. 
Pradesh “ndh * w “ S.nra.hlra Uttar 
B'lhi and n P'adssh Bombaj Ajmer 

nnmher 0 ? , T’"’’" “= 

'•na m areas eellled on 

PEPSO esoeeded /isoo" 

of May 1050 ‘‘ ‘be end 

displaced persons'” ''°® ‘ban 3 20 000 

most of iho j . 

famllieo wer« ® agncaltnrist 

" "“bopt 
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kinfl, GoTCToment have had to bear tho 
expenditnre of feeding them until their 
first crop is ready, give funds fur the 
parcbasQ of bullocks, seeds, implements 
and for constructing and repairing bousee 
and wells attached, to the lands on which 
they are resettled, Bebabilitation loans 
‘ are also advanced to rnral artisans and 
petty traders who form an integral part 
of rural economy in India. 

Up to the end of April 1950, 
Rs. 6.87,00,000 had been disbursed by way 
of rural loans to displaced agriculturista 
in 19 different States, 

IVBI UIIDAN BEHABlLITATIOlT IS DIFFICULT 
A much more complicated affair, brist- 
ling with diffioulties, is the rehabilitation 
of urban displaced persons. It is 

sometimes argued that the number of 
refugees who came loto India from '^est 
Pakistan being approximately egual to the 
number of those who left India for West 
Pakistan, better planning coold have 
secured more satisfactory results in this 
field. Those who argue thus overlook 
. an important fact. 

Bpeakiug generally, the economio status 
of the population which came into India 
was radically different from that of the 
population which went out of India. The 
bulk of those wbo went out from here 
belonged to the lower middle olasses and 
working classes. Those who came in 
were traders, shopkeepers, businessmen, 
indositiaUsts and others wbo coold not 
straightaway fit into the economic vneoum 
created hy the outgoing Muslims. 

Take, for instance, the case of the 
Hindus and Sikhs who came from tho 
North-West Frontier Province in West 
Pakistan, They constituted a bare seven 
pet cent of the total population of the 
province before PartiUou : yet it. was 


this seven per coot which paid about 80 
per cent of the income tax in that 
Province before the country was divided. 
In other words, these men must have 

bean in the forefront tbere_ in the 

aervices, in business and in industry. 
How can they, on their arrival in 

India, take up the petty - vocations 

followed by the outgoing Muslims ? 
Where were the palatial bouses and the 
mohallas to which they were accustomed 
and which they had left behind in Pakistan ? 
Here came the rob. The inevitable readjust- 
ment is taking place, but this, necessarily, 
will be a lengthy process. 

SOLUTION OF LIVELIHOOD PEOBLEM 

What have the Government of India done 
(or the displaced persons in the way of 
employment 7 

A four-point solotion has been attempted: 
(1) floding employment in Government and 
private offices ; (2) making large scale 
arrangements for technical and vocational 
training ; (s) conetruoting shops and markets 
and advancing small loans to serve as 
capital : and (4) providing financial and 
other asBistancQ to middle and upper class 
businessmen and industrialists and men 
of professions who 'wish to begin 
life again. 

Let ns take these one by one. (l) Through 
the Transfer Bureau and the Special 
Employment Bureau set op ebortly after 
Partition by the Government of India and 
through the Employment Exchanges, it 
has been possible to absorb nearly 1,41.000 
displaced persons in Government and private 
jobs, ensuring livelihood to a displaced 
population of over 6,30,000. 

( 2 ) About 20,000 displaced persons have 
completed training and another 1C, 000 are 
undergoing training at the training centres 
run by the State Governments and the 
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Thore is, however, one iesao remaining 
nnsettlea, the gnestion of Kashmir. May 
I then tale this opportanity oi eapresaing 
the fervent hope that a solnlion 
reached, and that speedily, beeanse the 
estrangement of India and Palistao grieves 
all who, like myself, hold both Donntr.ea 
in affection and esteem ? 
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WOULD AFF^ina 

time when India reqn.red, and deserved, a 
breathing space i„ which to devote ail her 
energies to the consolidation of her own 
internal affairs, world „9.,rs shoold have 
taken the tern that they have 

I claim no gift et propbecj, bnt I think 

■n Britain now attach to ollaire m L 
Time and again, both m the ir * *' 
Oommoni and ool, I stressed 
lor eramioiog the probiems et the p!r la'sf 

t^h, centre of world political "rav.'i^h'^’ 

been slowly ,a' „ 

mainly beeanse the eit,„tj , „ ®**t- 

to dominate the world Lm 

centred in Asia All 

Rto to daj faetd with this 

Are the democracies to contm™'* ! 

of law to Rive way to naked ar, * 

the world to become a vast 
which all freedom of thought 
will Tanish ? * action 

We all appreciala the desiro of lod . 
avoid identitjing herself t„o i ' 
ether one the e.rp, Wn w'h.^’'-*" 
world is now, nohapp.Iy, divided I' a 
sympathise with her intern, „„ 

.0 lodepeodent policy which will o„X„’”: 


to be determined solely by India's ideals 
ana objeotires ", 

rORGE or CIRCDSrSTANCES I 
Bat it eeems tn me that many coantries 
to-day can be likened to the driver of the 
mo or car who eaid It is not my driving 
a will cause an accident : it is the 
carelessness of theother fellow that I most 
00 oat for". jg jjjg ‘'otijgp feUo^- 
0,10 world politics, is likely to cause any 
accident there may be. 

iAofti ^^“'tever onr ambitions and 

9. orce of oircnmstances may not alldV 

faced with the clear issue which I bar. 
mentioned above, none who believe in 
freedom will wish to stand aloof, 
fchftf gnidiDff Indian policy so 

cf 

good wish 

good Wishes of Ds all. 


"NEUTRALITY" 

path of neutrslif^-*-'^ .ha'mg left the 


path Of neuWHirtv“r^ 1 

At no tiroo havo^ pursued so far. 

no time do we neutral end at 

Pfhry J8 not neutral Our 

»o fotlow « cer^"’™'? ourselves pret.ously 
>ndepende,nr„ of a^t P«lwy is 

any rnomeni we decida.I *'* 

•3 m our intereat ° ^ ourseliea what 
P-^ace/ oT nri ■"‘erest of 

^jectuea may bT * iV" “"d 

Pannao„ntly noui^i . *'»>' "® “te 

«rept permanent retire “'an'oe 

•»««« ,n fstirement from public 

(renunciation) Vq ““‘‘oual sense sanjas 

«rtam,y we' heuo '=*'* *1° thatW 

woHd affairs T* to retire from 

*[■«* to the bwt «?"’* ha^e 

«rv, Tcogi™' ■•'•5 


''f outer ^ntanni**^"^ ability to steer 
“Pvwiyi, linm,d IJS®'""?"'' 

"But. '^‘‘''we have our problems 

enta„BieV\«f that, wo get more and 

ITorrao •'■vlionKW d„r.n, ,}„ 



THE PROBLEM OE THE REFUGEES 

By Mr. MEHR CHAND KHANNA 


liehabilitation Adviser, 

F requently, I am asked by friends 
anxiona to follow Ibe progrosa *of 
rehabilitation: “How rnnob of the pro* 
blem baa been solved 7 How mnob 
temams.” 

An answer to these qneations is not 
easy to give. One thing may, however, be 
borne in jniod. The losses snftered by 
,the displaced persona now living in oar 
midst, in terms of broken homes, of 
Telalivea lost and killed, of properties 
abandoned and looted, and of manifold 
other kinds of enfferings, will for all time 
defy meaaaremenfc, They can never be 
made good— never, even if the Govecn- 
n\ent of * India were the riohest 
Oovernment on earth — which it is not. 

With the best will in the world, 
therefore, Government can only undertake * 
repair work. 

If the will to solve this problem and 
the sincerity of effort behind it were the 
sole (actors repaired for soccees, the pro* 
blem would long ago have been resolved. 
Unfortunately for all of ns, this is not 
so. Like any large scalo repair work, 
this one has had its attendant vexations, 
delays, mistakes, even blunders. To some 
extent, these have been inevitable, 
loexperience Tn handling such a collossal 
fob most claim its toll. 

What has been Government’s record, 
Roy way? 

■WELCOME TO REFPQEES 
5t is wellknown how, when refugees 
from Pakistan rolled into India b}’ the 
bnndred tbonsand, day after day, 
the QoverDment of India, nnflinchiugly, 
took on " every one who did not have 
R relative or a friend to go to, fed bim, 


Govetnnient of India. 
clothed bim, and looked after bis other 
primary needs — and did this for months 
on end. There wore days in 1948 when 
Government were tbns maintaioiog free 
of charge nearly a million individuals living 
in 200 refngea camps which dotted the 
whole oonntry. Even now, the Govern* 
ment of India have accepted nnlimited 
responsibility in regard to those who are* 
coming from East Pakistan. 

The Centre bears practically the entire 
oxpeoditnre on evacuation, reception, relief 
and rehabilitation of the displaced persons 
— from West or from East Pakistan. 
Already, a sum of Bs. 25.00,00,000 has 
been spent on evacuation and relief np to 
March, 1950. We have by no means 
seen the eod of this totally unprodaotive 
expenditure. For instance, for migrants 
from East Pakistan alone, in ibe oarrent 
ffnaoeial year, to begin with, a sum of 
R». 2,00,00,000 has been earmarked for 
expenditure on evacuation, reception and 
relief. This brings tbo total expenditare 
on these beads to about Rs. 27,00.00,000. 
This is (luite apart from the vast sums 
that have been spent and continue to be 
spent on lebabilitation. 

W'HAT '* REHABILITATION ” MEANS 
Now, about rehabilitation. How much 
of the problem has been (solved ? A 
straight answer to this question cannot 
bo given. As I have stated above, 

'* rehabilitation " in its true sense is 
difDcult to achieve. Government can at 
best build houses for those without 
shelter explore avenues of gainful employ, 
mont ; place financial wherewithal ot the 
disposal of displaced traders, businessmen 
and industrialists; render ^ financial 
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INDIA’S ROLE IN ASIA 

ACHIEVEMENTS SINCE INDEPENDENCE 
By Et. Hon. Mr. E. a. BDTIiER p.c , m.p. 


I T is a partic^alsr pleasare to me to send 
a message to the people of Xodia on 
the third aonirersarY of her indepeodence, 
hecaose toy own association with India 
has been long, happy and intimate. 

My father served India for over 80 years. 
India was my birthplace and in 1932 I 
was privileged to become • Under-Secrelary 
of Stale for India. Bat apart from that, 
I have always taken the keenest interest 
in, aod felt deep affection for. the people 
of India. Ifc was, therefore, a matter of 
regret to me that, bccanee of my absence 
in America, I was noable to take an effective 
part in the last great Indian measare to 
come before the United Kingdom Honee 
of Commone, namely, the Indian Indepen- 
3eace Act of 1947. Had I had the 
opportunity ot speaking in the closing 
stages of that debate, I shauld have ventared 
to make the prophecy that a free and 
independent India wonld in a short time 
attain to leadership among the coantries 
of Asia. 

I t^litlk that prophecy conld be said to 
he fnlBUcd to-day. Her vast popolation, 
patient and tndnsttions, her many natoral 
resoorces, her cnltnre, her geographical 
position ns a bridge between the 'Western 
world and the Far East — these alone wonld 
have ensured that India shonld take a 
Ptocaineu^ place amoogst Asian con 0 tries, 
in addition, she has been blessed 


with wise and farseeing statesmen whose 
repotationa have travelled far beyond the 
confines of their own cnnntry. Thanks 
largely to the gnidance and inspiration of 
Pandit Nebrn the name of India stands 
high among the peace-loving democracies. 
One o.vn say withont hesitation that history 
will accord him an honoured place, not 
only as one of the creators of modern India 
bat as one of the oatstandiog figures io 
this world of oors to day. 

PROBLEMS OVERCOJIB 

Three years is as nothing in the history 
of a nation, bat in the short space that 
has elapsed since India started to frame her 
own destiny mach hAs been accomplished. 

The transition stage from dependence to 
independence brought with it a host of 
problems. Anyone who has moved house 
knows tbe npbeaval created in the domestic 
sphere, and Ntbe transfer of power -in India 
can be likened to boaae-moving on a 
national scale. Mocb of the machinery of 
government had to be reorganised. Depart- 
ments, nnderstaffed and overworked, were 
faced with overwhelming' difScnlties, 
accentoated by tho separation' of Pakistan. 
GradnaUy these were ironed oat. A 
Constitution has been framed, and India’s 
status in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has been defined, to the great and 
Jasting satisfaction of all its member* 
These are great aphjevementp ^ * 
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Ditceior General o( Besetlloment ana 
Emplorment Ministry o( Labour In ndai 
tion to these training centres technical 
and voeahonnl training is imparted also 
in iroiL cum training centres where 
training is combined with prodnction 
At eight training com work centres 
'on by the Central Miniatri ot Keha 
bilitation at Azadpnr and Arab ki Serai 
^ Delhi Gandhi Nagar in Bhopal Bbatinda 
Patiala ,„a S.innna in Pepsn T„| p„„ ^ 

, and Bampor m D P £00 person, are 
engaged in production Similarly m work 
centres ran by States 4 000 persons are 
engaged inpredoetien Training ,s altogether 

W Various Slate Govarnru.ot. have 
ollot ed noarlj 27 000 eracneo shops and 
oon.lrncled another 2' 000 shops tor 
displaced person, A sun ot Be inoOMO 

the Small Loans Seliemc to individuals and 
trade, re eng, ging i„ protessmns or in tho 
cTdsr :r'“‘'h 

.an a ‘ loao 

™ hmd a'' '°°° bet 

Ih, limit doe, „„u apply cooperatives 

Ul Loans abovo B, £000 and nil to 
Its fOOOO in the ca.o ol individual, „„i 
op to B, 100 000 in the ca.o ot com 
and cooperative societie, ate s,Dcir„”"'a 

by tho Rehabililatloo Pinanre Admiontrnti"' 
.recall, ,et „p py „„ ot P.' °° 

■° 1918 to fioaoee di. placed busm 'r 

and lndo,ttiali,l, belonging to th- ’T" 

and aprer clasnes The AaminiPl 

«P to April u 10.0 ..ne'ior 

at 3 7v0 .neh p„i,e, »rPl 'alion. 

sanctioned being n, jn. 

average amount sard ones 

very neatly B. ij ope to 

. P" recipient 


Throngh the loans sanctlonod by it np to 
December 1949 the Administration claims 
that It has helped to rehabilitate directly 
or indircolly 1 12 000 displaced persons 
HOUSlbG 

A ranch more difficult problem is ot 
conree that ot housing Here the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation has had to contend with 
scrions limitations ot finance and building 
matctiaU 

Dnder a scheme ot assisting Slate 
Governments with building materials the 
Government ot India have so tar been able to 
alloclc IS2 000 tons of bmlding material, 
comprising ot 47 000 tons ot steel 7G 000 lens 
or cement and 0 000 tons ot A C sheets 
wo and a half million feet of galvanised 
iron pipes have also been allocated This 
material is valued at Es 4 crorcs 
SUlisLcians ot the Umislr, of Rshabil, 
lation have estimated that of the two 

tho .. n persons 

Paki I " *="'= como from West 

Pakistan more than two million or 

dl^r"n 1 

Go r„ 8‘*‘® 

1. col a ‘VO million 

bonses T. Wb^l""” 

tmenirnt JiTiDR in bonees and 

and Stale” q ’ '» “■o Ocnlrnl 

living “ , ““''''-"'“'o and 3 41 lakhs 
Quarters .“c"”' ’ Q°rcrnmcnt 

Mioistn Rehabilitation 

Ibe hnnl’ «Pendilure on 

too inadequate 

India bare set Goiernment of 

••ttraclinc privaf ®*pIoriDc means of 
»A-xins private canital 

Il^cir efforts state n ^ ®”rpJemcnt 
*>tine urged to n d Go^crniBenfs arc 
° Vilb priiate 
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firms, like banka and inanrance oanipaDtCB. 
for the purpose of lanncbint; hocsinB 
eompanies in^ which both Government 
and private capital will participate. One 
honsinB company has already been 
formed in Delhi and negotiations are in 
progress tor setting np one in Bombay. 
It is estimated that through iarge scale 
employment of private capital in this 
direction the ontpnt of new honses for 
displaced persons can ho doubled or trebled. 

BNATTAOHED WOMKN \rd children 

Another responsibility of the Central- 
Government is the maintenance of the 
aged and the infirm and the nnnttached 
women and ohildron amongst the displaced 
persons. Sixty thousand persons belonging 
0 these categories are at present living 
in about 85 Homes and in a number of 
nnmps, infirmaries and training centres. 

e Centre at present bears, in fall, the 
Mpsnditnte on their feeding, ololhiog. 
wmtation and medical, educational and 
Other facilities* 

aid to students to continue till 1958 

From the beginning of the refugee 

nM.a of displaced 

children has claimed the special atteotioe 
of Qoverement. Cooutless new schools 
nave sprang „p, 

and extensions have been made to existing 
cbool. and eolleges aed othsr edacation.l 
^ 1 o loos. Financial assistance has been 
Biven and continues to be given to ' 
displaced slodenta in need of it, both in, 
ndia and abroad. Two hundred and fifty 
tra^'° ° a sanotionod for 

LrC'""' 

Recently, it was announced on behalf 
fins • ?“'ornment of India that 
displaced stndeiits 
'f'll continue till March 81, 1058. For 
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oxponditure on odneation in 1050*51 a 
sum of Rs, 165 lakhs has been provided. 
(This is oxolnsivo of Rs. 61'6 lakhs 
provided for technical and vocational 
training.) 

NEW RKFDQEES FROIT EAST PAKISTAK 
The number of refugees who have 
come .drom Bast Pakistan- after the 
dislnrbances of early 1950, together wilh 
those who came earlier, is new in the 
neighbourhood of 8,700,000. A special 
allocation of Rs. 5 orures has been mode 
for expenditure on relief and rehabilita- 
tion. Roughly 200,000 are living in 
camps. Rehabilitation schemes so far 
eanetioned will coat more than Rs. 'l62 
laths. Many more sohemes are nnder 
consideration. Refugees - are being spread ' 

reTh-r,°.- facilitate 

rehabilitation work. 


NO EXCHANGE OF POPULATION 


propo.., for th, popolalioo hi 

and ‘“PsssOvWa Sod fa„,„tio 

Il w a -">'“■‘5 ‘P 

In Jfc. It la BomethiDg which ia .. 
plotoly oppo.ad to ,ho ,°"- 

ocoaomio. roaial, and spWtnal baai, on ' 1, u 

-.pa,rofto;g:^;^rrg:~‘‘ 
“-'Vb° Thr'.Tp"' d'o™,-; 

j xne approach of the 
■was .uch whith thrilUd Ihn Agreement . 
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THE STORY OF AE!l? 


in 


From Baroque, arohiteotnre developed to 
High Baroqoe in a " process of piliog up more 
and more dazzling nervJdeas for bnildtngs 
and their decorations." Its chief arohiteot, 
Borromini, was charged with ovar-orna* 
teaess and theatricality. Bat his idea 
was to conjare np a vision of heavenly 
glory," and be did so by the use of 
"pomp and display of preoioos stones, of 
gold and etncco . . . Some terminns in 
art evolntion appears to have been reached 
in the nltra-Baroqne style r after it, 
"painting and sonlptttre as independent 
arts declined in Italy and thcoaghoat 
Catbolio Enrope." 

An " orgy of decoration " of interiors 
followed.' ‘Watteau (1684-1721), a Belgian, 
began tbas; bnt be diverged to Paris, 
and found bis work in depicting "bis 
own visions of a life divorced from all 
hardship and triviality:" aod "bis dreams 
and ideals helped to moold the fashion 
we call Rococo” — "the fashion for dainty 
colonrs and delicate decoration which 
sooceeded the more robost taste of the 
Baroque period." 

English architectnre of the seventeenth 
century, especially that of Wren who 
built St. Paul’s Cathedral, was ioflaenced 
by the Baroque groupings and effects ; ” 
yet " his forms adhere strictly to the 
best models of the Italian. Renaissance.” 
The Protestant ofaurcbes did not aspire 

to conjure up a vision of another 
world" but to provide an aesembly hall 
in which the message of the Sciiptores 
was preached. Ou the domestic side "the 
ideal of the Eoglisb eighteenth centnry 
was not the castle bnt the country 
bouse." Tba temper of the time was that 
of reason," and painting shared it. 
Hogarth, painting in the Puritan atmoa* 


phere, knowing himself to bo fts good 
a painter as the much praised continentals, 
took to sermonising in piotnres. His 
"Rake's Progress” becamo a classic. 
IThe snocession of first rank painters 
incladed snob well-known names as 
Reynolds and Gainsborongh. 

9?owards the end of the eighteenth 
centnry there came a break in tradition. 
On the continent there were attempts 'to 
revive both the Greek and Ootbio styles 
in arohiteotnre. Painters and scnlptors 
felt the change, and exhibitions of their 
works were first initiated. The set reli- 
gions or heroio snbieots of tradition fell 
away; "artists felt free to choose a? 
tbeir sabjects aoytbiag from a 
Shakespearian scene to a topical event... 
that appealed to the tmaglnaiion and 
aroneed Interest." The names of David and 
Goya appear. Blacke " was the first artist 
after the BeoaissaDoe who (thns) conso!- 
onely revolted againet the accepted standards 
of tradition ... It was almost a century 
before be was generally recognised as one 
of the most important'' figures in English 
art." Tomer was ambitions to " reach, if 
not surpass " Eorrain. Coostabla found 
tradition a nniaance, and wanted to paint 
wbat the ©ye saw. 

The IndDstrial Revolntlon in Britain 
*' began to destroy the very traditions of 
solid craftsmanship; handiwork gave way 
to machine production, the workshop to 
the factory." The amount of bnilding 
doDO in England in the nineteenth 
ceotnry was probably "greater than in 
all former periods taken together ; " bat 
it had no " natural style.” Tbe new 
Honses of Parliament (1836 and later) 
oombined the Benaissanoe and Gothic 
etyUa, admirable in their own time ana 
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AO a'TTur „rrof 7':'“""^ 

"Tb. story o, Art" woo, a oT T 

only boya and g.rla ana n 

aJaUa but lone timn ♦ j e^ncated 


emenco intcllrctoal nod acslbolical out of 
Iiie^ cxpositioD ond commeotary, 

Otlior., .nob as Orpen in EoBlaod aod 
Van Don-n in Ibo Unllod State, of 
Amenca, havo proceded Ur. Gombrich 
All tbroo nf them bare looked with a 
in^ or mjopic eja on tho eastern 
bemiephero of art. Tbo pre.ent aotbor 
wries Dorlnc tbo eentnriOB after 
Cbriat, nelicnistio and Homan art com- 
Plolely displaced the arts of tbo oriental 
empires, cron in tbeir own stronBholds "— 
M 1 Ananda Coomaraswnmi or E, B 

frr7Tl“"" P" H" 

a ° Erp bad not dog 

bean# slopeDflooe and 

beantitnl pieces of arohiteotnro and sonlp 
inro in world history in the conlre of 

?no.ln,.br° ‘"-‘■•“‘i"”" ""t of an 

in tb ' P*iiery of ocnlplnres aTailabIs 
“e roond and reliovn am of 


luuua 

Gandbaran orisin , 
Ibat may p,,, 
meditation mods 
after Christ, hot 
immense nnmber 
nntoDched by the 


.a head of a Bnddha, 
a presentation of 
>o^ the third century 
13 weak beside the 
of Hmdn sculptures 
from Wbioh ^™'"’', sDBarioess 

Psjcbolosy oould"7'‘ 

»G."rar:d'it::y7;'r“'7\“= 

of tb« -n J31 * presentation 

BorsoLck to , i^'"" 

P»i"l« not Zt Lr’'t 

monuraeota navn,. * ^'^fl'est Christian 
but he does not d Person, 

•arly Baddbist Parallel with 

ia "-for tbo Bod” - Barbot, 

ambrelia held over hia'^ *'’^''='‘ted by an 
It 5 b, . ®“P^y seat. 

’"i'^r who Ob * 

1 P>» nbvioosl, done moob . 
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PliCD, but incouBrnou, in Ibo non- bonr 

exoelIcncG p^ns h traditional 

bot!::: "Ar^n? »' 

"■>uco,„vo wanoa !, 1 "'" 

Bsuorution trims to 

“f "ho mnrentiona m nhicb''”tl 

Of the np«r? ° ofDeial 

Artiste aroae Z TT ** 

tnythms ol EoropMn «rt i Ibowo 

^”4 h'« "Gloaoe^ i' 

H^=r " <-> - - -r 

z\z -- 

reviewer met at h,» (whom the 

rr ’■"■• 

■> over 80) Itono.r, Dog^ p ““ '>•» 
olbor, Win, tier /„ fj, 

«stbet,o movement ‘ which A o ” "’” 

"ot that artistic , a ^ «»ko 

''hich may well h. ' “ ® "''Hmaly"_ 
hlio n„,h,„ 'ana"” '•"■"wer 
bring taste back ‘ 

condition,.' ‘o medieval 

"W usalnet „y|, '“’“oamte /ot„r. 
moderni,m arose Oe “'""“'ot and 
0830 WOO) He di,^t.a””!a •<■ 

messioe,, ol tho lomrc ^ britlia„j 

BoMovolved m mm/ an;”""' -» 

“'■io constant erpenmentf T ““3 
ocbiov:/::; tf 

QopH 
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rolloived witli „„ cingscraleil icnsibilily 
t mt led to violent mental npset nod an 
«tl«clc on GaoBoln But these three 
lonol) and nnaotislled men pa„ed on their 
V Sion Alter them eamo a aoeeeasion e( 
ams In which Picaseo and Matisse stand 
among painters, and Qiocometti aod 
enry Mooro among ecolptors And there 

antio . ? ’-■‘b ‘be 

to It ‘^bo most see 

not l,r f «“■ 

tooiliea” r°° ^'''*^ **‘°™ “PPor 

“rtists to add to the 

hemloo" r“"°“ ‘bat is ear 

« mwer ‘b^ 

pbZo;;l^^‘/,.“ 

to the a 1. "S^'tioo of the Unite 

"Ha le- a/ 'b» 

problems art,./ solotion of its 

I® as well as othernso 


AN ARTIST'S DREAM 

..X! r*’ “r- -.M. sad 

hoiiw or’ * “• 

"I ws. “"'"“S." ..Id Mn Stevroiaio, 

paa. v:.rr '' ‘"" 

■-« a a.Sh.m.m.Te'"::;,""' *” 

'■“•roaw.S.m;, ;"’'' •"'bp 

bogey 1.1. • I • ®°” 

""p'-po^-'*rg.p„. 

‘I^aotoo, .v.a bTJof / /'b'^ '"O'* ‘O'* 

•o •«». «.ot IS aad dirwilrf 

'bo ooo,„orm. 



intercourse Between India arid China 

By Peop, B. BISSOONDOYAL, m.a. 


I HE spectaole that India and China 
presented in the daj-a of their splendonr 
is snoh as can do credit to the most 
advanced conntries of modern times. It 
■nay even he no eroRgeration to aay that 
it mil take other parts of the world, so 
little appreciative of onltnral valnes, many 
decades more to deserve to be named in 
the same breath with these nations of Asia. 

Students of psychology -have^a way of 
esplaining how the mind of m'an works, 
how his feelings and emotions come to be 
■nppresaed. A child of a year or two, 
they toll ns, is too carefol of his environ- 
ment and has tod little of the egocentri- 
oitr of the child to allow his feelings to 
BO nnaoppressed. If as he grows in years 
tb! succeeds likewise in suppressing 
him, ho becomes what is 

called oivillsod. 

Judged by this standard, India and China 

Sation. We find India and China trading with 
Mb other froin very early times. Under 
the Cholas who roled over a vast ferri- 

comm"' ^'’Jia iccloding Ceylon, 

oommeroi^ eapeditlone were sent to 

omh " • “cconnt of these 

embassies in the 'History of the Song 
Dynasty,.. The Gholas are well known 

In history for their maritime activities, 
the 7 -“'ica. Perhaps 

Corom ‘^cir giory is the 
Coromandel Coast (Chola-Uandalam). A 
ancient Tamil work has preserved 
Comm a”. description of the 

honl, boV r 

can mortar.. There 

was tb°° Ih^mn shipping 

Indian. advanced stage, 

aod Chinese met in Ceylon, 


Baktro and other great emporia for trado 
botwoon varioDs oonntriee. It did not 
ooonr to a single trader, whether Indian 
or Chinese, that ho might eitend tho 
limits of his own territory by adding to 
It part. If not the whole, of his friend's 
conntry. Carping oritlos have been finding 
fanit with religion only to justify more 
often than not the night revels and 
drinking bouts in which they participate. 
Ihoy do not roqairo a better instance of 
tho beneiicial infloonoo of religion on 

eharaoter If they are not impervioos to 

facts. Eeligion is not divorced from life 
jo Asia. Ihe Philosophors and spiritual 
leaders of India and China have not only 
hoen of aoadomio interest to tho people 
whom they wrote and thought 

thstr T -)i»c-blood nf' 

their na ions. They are philosophers who 

havei,.ttho world tho better Vt^ei: 

The tendency of keeping aloof, „f 
mixing with others so a, to prL”° 
"COS purity is among 1 

Indians only after tho period of tL 
docadonoo of Hindu society Sea v 
began to be tabooed so that w’h“®'' 
f^oreignere came to know of it th'" 
hnrnodly conoloded that Indians Ltel j 
foreigners mooh in the earn. cc'esfoc 
the Greeks who believed thaTlo‘‘“wh^ 
"Barbarian.'' "coeesarily ° 

Along with tho evohanga of 
ties, the two' Asiatio nation. 
esohaogiog ideas. It is heli.v 
great Chineso philosopher IiacTssa “‘i ■f’"’ 
India in the Beventh ceatary B C W 
It on the authority of Mann a ® 
^S^s “--at soho.„ 


There is every indication 
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keeping np the interest.' The Chioeae did 
BOmelhipB more. They ieft highly 
interesting memoirB and thas illominated 
a very itoporlant period of Indian history. 
Efety serious student of Indian history 
has to go to those memoirs without which 
no attempt to reconstruct the history of 
that special period can prove sncceesfnl. 

Let it -not be supposed that the 
contribntion of India is limited to the 
sphere of religion and philosophy. Her 
fine art is not .lees worthy of admiration 
than her religion, letters and Iboogbt. 
The rise of Baddbiem did not mean only 
the political ascendenoy of India. Along 
with it art developed. Tbs Gaodbara 
school of art owes its inception directly 
to Bqddhiam. 

The people of China, like those of 
3apan, yielded to none in their love of 
the religion of the Boddha which means 
that they cooJd not shat their eyes to 
the beauty of Indian art. Indian religion, 
art and oven astronomy found admirers 
in China. It was under the Tang dynasty 
that Indian art was admired moat. 

The Tang ampernta, aapauvaHy Ts-vTanag-. 
showed great interest in India. Their 
reign marks the entry oI China into the 
political affairs of India. King Harsba 
sent a mission to Tai'Tsang in 641 a.D. 
The Chinese Emperor reciprocated by 
sending another mission which reached 
India only to learn that Hersha bad 
passed away. 

Chinese scholars have been nnbesita- 
tiogly stating that China is indebted to 
India. One of them says: “India taught 
ns to embrace the idea of absolnto freedom, 
that fundamental freedom of mind which 
enabled it to shake off all the fetters of 
past tcadiUon and habit as well as the 
present customs of a particnlar age — that 


epiritnal freedom which casts off the 
enslaving'' forces of material existence. . . . 
India also tnnght ns the idea of abeoluto 
love, that pnro lovo towards ftll living 
boings which eliminates all obsessions of 
jenionsy, anger, irapatience, disgust and 
emnlation. which expresses itself in deep 
pity and sympathy for the foolish, the 
wicked and the sinful — that absolnte love 
wbieb recognises the inseparability between 
all beings.’’* 

The seventh century is very important 
in the history of the intercoors^ between 
India and China. It was in that contnry 
that Indian astronomers went out to China. 

Skipping over some chapters of the 
history of IndO'Chinese relations, wc come 
to the present tunes. At the very dawn 
of this ceotory ibe world was made to 
witness an unprecedented event' A great 
Eoropean power was laid low, Toang 
Japan bid fair to lead Asia. How tbo 
poise of the Indian quickened when the 
news reached India of go great an 
achievement by so young a natJool A 
wave of enlbaslasm swept over Asia. 
India and China were thrilled with Joy 
as they bad never been before in recent 
Uwvee. Eftbellvona had to bo put down 
in French lodo-Ohina: Lord Curzon called 
baok all tbe Indian students who were 
completing their atudiea in Japanese 
noiveraities. 

Victory onforbunahely tnroed Japan’s 
head. The very nation that prided in 
Japan’s success was made a victim. India 
was stirred. Rabindranath Tagore, who 
hod been the pride of Asia (not excluding 
Japan), at onoo condemned in adequate 
terms tbe ghastly net of the aggressor. 
His admirer, tbe Japanese poet Tone 
Noguefai, commonly k nown aa tbo Tagore 
* Vin'oWoraJ* Quarter^, October, 1924 . 
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coat ot ! onr opinions 9 Itoracmbor tlist li’eroio 
virtnea nro only for heroes— rvljo, when oil 
is snia. nro npt to ho crool ond 
inconsidernto in tho reienlless pnrsnit 
of their convictions Aro not kindliiiCBB 
end oonsidorntion for others cood enooch 
for haman nataro’s daily food? If yon 
discard an old convention a now ono will 
enrclj tnliG its place— and ono wonid 
rather abide by a tradition charced with 
pootry and sanctity than sot np a 
now ritnal wilhoot a bncliBronnd. 
Eoasonins with a mind limited in its scope 
can hardly pinmb the depths of tho 
ioflmte. So tho faithfol have always 
believed, and the aGoosta hare continned 
to labonr in their endless donbts. Swam! 
Siiananda* has oltemptcd to prove what 
many scientiats have labelled "onsolaable 
problema " in tho light of the teaohioGs 
of the rishia of old who by precept and 
eaample had aolved the myeteriea to their 
owD aatiefactioQ. 

Tflte tills on the eoal'e passage after 
death : 


The matenala like milk, curds etc . that aro 
offered as oblalioos in saenfirea assume a eubllo 
form called Apurva and attach theraselves to 
the sacnficer. The Ji.as then go envX^’ bv 

Tre by thi lnater.tr\hat 

ore offered as oblations in sacrifices 

..ahll* forming the oblation assumes the 

lend! th/m tbe Soule ana 

leads them to Heaven to receive their reward* 

Or this 

.. lii ® ''“t? Cbandogya Upanished V.107 • 
Tliose whoso conduct during the previous life 
has been good presently obtain good birtC^snS 
M the birth of a Brahmin, a Kshalrya ot a 
Vaiaya; those whose conduct has bein bad 
prwently obtain some evil birth such as tLi^ 
a dog or a pig ” 

And then : 

The Soul 18 scorched on the way by intnA— 
heat, but the gift by his eon on the’^ eTwroih 
day gives pleasant shade above hia head Th. 
path IS full of great thorn s, but tho gift "f 

•WHAT Becombs or TOK Soot Aiter 
B y Sw^i Bivananda, Divine Life Society. Ana^a 


eliocs helps Mm to go rMIng 
mteeriefl of cold, boat and wind 


liorse The 
dreadful 


there, hut he goes hnnpTly along'" tbo" 

clothes^ Tliero Is great heet 


ln?l K cioiiim Tl.vra la yreat beat 

Ihllt! .1 T T. "■ •'''"k" •'ll*” 

aon. The aon ahould make . gift of . cow. 

vwonier of fata, the 
kW Oif In 111 ” KIobJoih of land 

r.T,”' bia food sod bod 

■hs l«b ■“ biabifa or 

miS .1.^^ Ira'aller on Ihia day If, I, nM 
to H.S alatua of » p,,,] Ancaator. 

Soch oliifer dicla moy carry convictioo lo 
the fnuhfol soil CTOO conllrni Item lo Ihcir 
oil hot they coold Ijsrdly convince tbs 
scolcr oflor trolh who bn, lo bs argon 
ont of hia hsbilnal mooa of diatmal in i 
creed ontworD, 

Tbs fact is, po „n,on„t 

»r mcro teaching conld bs s .nbatllnte 

lor wbat sbonia bo „ 

person.l orpcriancs in sail rsaliaalion. 

™ affairs of life ooe ebooM 
aiiciplioo and 

is L da 0° ilinmino what 

mind SI myslorions to the common 

” oar™ I?” bomo bsol 

TliomaBsa,^r °bsiJ° ■ 

behind 11, a ‘bb lolb 

Inabna b' 

-sbta of agonj 

OoddesB. Onlr lb “ s'"”'’" 

lhat a 

bbo vision 1 ® “'•"’ii manner can have 

•lair. o:,/t ““ - 

Ibomsalva, hasrr° 
cndGavoor tor wh a 

‘b -aller. »«, -rib, so 

regard who is nr, 

Stories nf m PP'oled in his derolioD. 
bonnd to Marb.ndBja are 

tb. mmd ‘'■-'‘■■'ii blind and 

^*>0 aatbor ho which 

iogtancea of etriking 

«nthentlc fact, most carrr 
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conviction in respect of the theory of 
robirtb. Here is a record of interesting 
cases which mnst bafQe the oooksaro 
tribe who are apt to make much of 
their rigorons test of rationalism. 

Soldier Castor, the Burmese speaker-aeorgo Castor 
Mlated some of his past experiences m the 
bunda’j hxpreas, London (1935) Ho wae a 
soldier born in 1889 From boyhood he waa 
loM while asleep in pure Burmese, la 

1UU7 ho joined the army. In 1909 when he 
was ^0, he was transferred to Maymyo (Burma) 
that he had seen the land, 
4 i!L the Burmese tongue, known 

Irawady, and he told Lance corporal 
^amgon that on the other side of the Irawady, 
J®rge temple with a huge crack in 
l«,„.. u bottom and near by a 

the* tt * — ^ statement that was found true to 


« '1“.!!®' d.nshter (Delhi)-Shon(a- im 

of ofLalaJung Bahadur, a merchant 

thB» i could talk— 

of M«Vl former life she waa roamed to a roan 
foF,r,.. address she gate When her 

hrnii!f "'^*band was informed of it he sent his 
her v>** whom the girl identified instantly Then 
and she recognised him at once 

him I_j t ™ facts which were known only* to 
that u j wife She also told him 

buried one hundred rupees at a 
®««ein place m her home 


child, Cawnpore (Amrtta Ba’ot 
Preoa.i ^ year old child of one De- 


Prasad Rt, . ^ ^ child of one Devi 

*“78 Premnagar, Cawnpore 


Bivado„ I previous birth his name was 

durinn^fj, and that he had been murdered 

decovil K Cawnpore riots in 1931 when he was 
them m, j ^7° Muslim friends to a house and 
St ?o ‘^®y ‘he child insisle.1 on 

wifft 1 ® house where he said his former 

at ‘y’"g Ho was taken there and he 

other articles*^”^**^ wife, his children ond 


And there are zaaay such aulbeDtio 
cases on record. Swami Sivananda has 
provided a thought provoking book — a 

dealing with a topic of vital 
concern to all thinking men. By meane 
0 sean^ces and other apparatus the late 
*t Oliver Lodge, a scientist, was able to 
rove to his own satisfaction that the 
pint after leaving the body continnes to 


hover roand its late abode. The cases 
recorded by the Swamiji give farther 
evidence of the continuity of life after 
death and the certainty of rebirth in 
fulfilment of unfulfilled desires. 

A medical practitioner, writing in a 
recent number of Kalyana Kalpatni, 
records some authentic instances of ghosts 
finding their way into the bodies of 
deceased persons and prolonging their exis- 
tence m life for their own satisfaction. Cases 
of spirits taking control of weakened bodies 
and patients cured of this kind of malady 
by methods of ultra medical exorcism 
aro not uncommon among village folk. 
Sorely there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our 
phillosophy. 

But that con be no reason for ignoring 
realities as wa face them and dissipating 
opportunities of active life and service in 
pursuit of unearthly aims and in fruitless 
efforts to peep throngh the iron curtain 
which a wise providence has mercifully 
provided. For ought we know such efforts 
are opt to end in indolence and frostratioD 
for the majority of mankind. As wo grow* 
in years we feel the span of fife 
contracting and the power to serve so 
ineffectual that we would fam concentrate 
on what is nearest to hand ere the night 
cometb. For hfe is for ever calling ub 
to action and fulfilment, and with the 
limitation of onr reason, all we need to 
know is that ho lives best who serves 
both himself and his kind. ' 


PHILOSOPHER ANd'thEOLOGIAN 

Dhtinannhnf- nn.) _ .l • 


* u. T ^atOLOQlAN 

In d«putB ion°' engaged 

about a philosopher resembling a bVin,l° 
a dark room, looking for a M i ‘ ^ 'U 

--Vt there “That may be “ saiH e“t— which 


isn’t there “’That may be“"atd^iho 

“but the theologian wt^M find it Philosopher, 
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will stand ont from the rest, and so, draw 
the boss's attention to yon.’ ‘Bat I don't 
want the boss to notioe me, it will only 
mean that I shall have to work harder,’ 
he argoed. 

" Hard work never killed anyone, ' 1 
told him. 

Try telling that to donkeys, " was all 
I conld get ont of him. 

"lon’re no idea how 1 had to keep 
on prodding him, pnshing him to do things. 
It It hadn’t been for my making him go 
0 the Rent Tribnnal people, wa should 
never have got tho rent rednoed by a 
e illing. And the times I had to nag him 
e ore he tackled the people next door 
“ ont their dog coming into oor garden. 




It wasn’t my fault the man punched him 
on the nose, although ho wonld argue 
that it was. It was tho same when 
the people across tho way kept playing 
the piano * all the time. He simply 
wouldn’t go over and complain to them. 

I practically had to push him to tho door^ 
How was I to know the man was an All- 
in Wrestler ? Anyone would think I , 
deliberately planned for him to get a - 
broken arm-What do you think yon are 
going to do ?" she said snddonly as tho 
burglar made to reach for the telephone. 

“I’m going to ring for tho police, lady,” 
ho said wearily. ” There’s a limit to what 
a hlooke can stand, even it it does mean 
lo-say his freedom. ’’ 


IS DEATH THE END OF LIFE? 

By ” B. N.” 


I _ 3e»lh the end of life ? Does 

Are 

trsv 1 ""“I 

after stoffling off this mortal coil? 

oblations and ceremonies 
coarse of the spirit after leading 


the , 

la there 


any troth in rebirth 9 
Questions whioh baant every 

Dagt^irte, , witnessed the 

the ^ attended 

following the final phase. 

asked from time 

»Bked continne to be 

have 

in th ^oawered by wise men of old 

bv P*'®®°ripfciTe rites rigoronsly followed 
ine «! °ffl>oaoi of all religions. Sucbeed- 
generally answered 

“"Ihorilv '■“'■’'‘’-B “■= ■ 

P of the BoriptnrcB— the Qita and 


' B. N.” 

the Upanishads among Hindns. Bnt 
reasoning is one thing and anthority is 
another; and one is apt to saw wt,.. 
Matthew Arnold onoe said of Cardinal 
Newman that "he (thoOardinal) has found 
a solntion (for all nnr psTplexitisa and difflcnl 
ties) which to mo is franlrli? • 

The rites ara in the nat„m TFr"'’','’'' 
more to the living than to the T 
Some of ns perform them ont of 
and consideration for those ne, 

dearest who profess, gennine faith Tfh”^ 

efficaey and soma out of d«r. 
normal life of a society in'wlh 
have to live and move as . 

A Morley or Spencer might Jt°T' 
conformity to want of i„L , ° 

1” aolmo knit e, 
habile and ways of life Is hi hll’' 

ho InnohedVilh kindly l‘r '’f 

ooptibilitles of your „. Ti.'°” *"• 

H>oi’ne.,hI,oo«.,„„a^ 
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JARGON 

Ni his lectures on English literatwe 
Qlliller-Qouch made mote than one ftontal 
assault on what he called Jatgoh~a vicious 
hind of writing so common in the piess 
and in pailiament. Jatgon is a way of 
heating about the bush without hitting 
the marl. It does not give a straight 
aye or nay to a question but affects a 
pontifical air with '* The answer is in the 
or affirmative negative." It takes vanous 
shapes— circumlocution, the use of "vague 
woolly abstract nouns," and a superfluity 
of wards without meaning. Even Lloyd 
Oeorge,^ when Chancellor of the Excheguei, 
answering a question, is reported to have 
delivered himself of this to an attentive 
Senate : 

■With regard to Mr. Noel Borton'e 
Oneitione I caonot answer for on engniry 
S’ ioh is of a private and confidential 
larocfer, for althongb I am associated 
'"15 if I am not aasooiated with it as a 
Minister of the Crown. . . Those enqniries 
^ caieful, systematic and 

men f/ie character, and are being condneted 
J the ablest investigators in this coontrj-. 
'“me repntatione 

tLv .1““.“°”“' I I"" Bind to 

imv investigation is of a most 

"IPorfmZ character. 


ENGLAND 

T/ie stttiple pathos and the quiet beauty 
of these lines affect us mote than the 
blatant vulgantij of most pahiotic pieces 
like— ■" Rule Biitannia, Britannia rules the 
waves— Btiton never shall he slaves." 


I travailed amoDg nuknown men 
In lands beyond the sea • 

Nor England 1 did I bno^ fcllj 'then 
What love I bore to thee. 


't ie past, that melancholy dream ! 

Nor will I qnit thy shore 
A Becond time, for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 


Among the monntains did I feel 
The joy of my desire; 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 


Thy mornings show'd thy nights oonnaal’d 

And Tv 'T*'"'® Jjiny playsd , 

And thine too is the last green field 
inat iDoy s eyes eorvey’d. 

— T7, Woidswotth. 


Commenting on this Q says : 


enoSirl ® ““mtorting thought, that 
“haraotoJ 'i “ ““d confidential 

'“ientifie cLravt “id 

a most besides being of 

5? men “haraoter, is conducted 

whatever tbit character,— 

is an ‘““S “ay happen to mean. What 
"“Hd'yon civ.°°?' »iid what 

PcnhS’ r = '-thin“^ 


HIC JACET 

[These are the last woids in Sir Walter 
Ealeigh s unfinished " History of the World " 
which hs wrots in the tower of London.] 
O Blngnont, jnst and mighty Death I whom 
none cnnld advise, thou hast persuaded • 
what none hath dared, thon hast done ’ 
and whom all the world • hath flattered’ 
thon only hath cast not of the n. le 
and despised : thon hast dm t ^ 
a., the far-fetohed 

cruelty and ambition of men and - 

it all over- with these too na'rrrw 

Bic Jaeet. narrow words— 

~~BaleigJi^ 

, patriot 

A politician is r. m . 
conntry to do 'omelhi^l 1.''^.° ''““ts his' 
■•one who wants Ode ■■“patriot 
hia conotry. ‘ do something t„ 
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WALKIN'G TOCBS 

A waiting tour should be gone upon 
alone because freedom is of the essence , 
because you should be able to slop and 
SO on, and follow this way or that aa 
the treat tales yon and beeanse yon most 
have jour own pace and neither trot 
alonsaide a champion waiter nor mince 
m time with a eirl And then yon most 
bo open to all impressions and let yonr 
thoughts take colour from what yon see Yon 

Bhonia bo aa a pipe tor any wind to play 
';Pon I can not eeo the wit says H.alitt 
"I walling and tailing at Iho same time 
When I am in the country I wish to 
TCgetale lilo the country-’ which is the 
Sist of all that can he said upon the matter 
There should be no caclla of roices at 
your elbow, to ,ar on the meditat.r, silence 
of the morning And eo long as a man 
In ‘beoooder himeelt 

much ‘hat come, of 

much motion in the open air, that begins 
m a sort of dazrle sod sluggishnes. of the 
brain, and end. m a peace that passe, 

comprebfneioo 

Nor l^sre thy life, nor hale, but, 
toon liv st, 

""“tot'ayen^"'' -'-h 


THE ORDINANCE OF FATE" 

In the anxiety of her heart a dove epote 
to her apoDse “ Haaband I Oar death hoar 
18 now cornel Below there ataods a bnoter 
with hi8 bow and aharp arrows in hia 
hand, above na hoveia a falcon ” So it 
waa indeed hnt a snake bit the hnnter, 
whose arrow pierced the falcon, and both 
forthwith departed to Tama’s (the Iiord 
of Death a) dwelling \Tonderfnl is the 
ordinance of Pate I 

— Dharmavhe\a 

GOD 

I say to mankind, Be not canons abont Go3 
For I who am ennooe ahont each am not 
canons aboat God 

Why ahonld I wish to aee God better than 
this day? ' 

I sec Bomsthing of God each honr of the 
twenty tour and each moment than, 

In the faces of men and woman I sue God, 
and m my face in the glasa, 

I and Icllcra from God dropt in the street 
and OTcryono is signed by God's name. 

And Heave them where thoyaro tor 
I Anew wheresoever I go. 

Others will pnoctnally come for ever and ever, 

— Walt Whxtman 


— Zlilton 

I AM RFAD\ FOR THFJOURNEy 
I have sot tny leavp n,A ... , 

my brothers I bow to vnf 
ray departnre Here I efo i," i 
cf my aoor-and {%‘vr nn 
ray bonne I oolr nat a , to 

from yoo 'We words 

I received Ions 

Now the dav Rna than I conid give 

‘bat lit my dsrk Lrtrm enT'^a^'’ 

" I *"> ready tor the ,„t”eT°°‘ 

— Tagote 


TT^°? ^'ro‘ ■'‘'oria War, 

ratio Boltomley’s partner tnrncd on bis 
twmer friend and pnblished a book called 
in J7oio(io DoHomletj Did for Britain 
bK^”^ Q * Every page wai completely 
Bodd C''''’’ ‘ho lato Admiral 

ye.r. “ ni!""”’ h«a spent m.ny 

tho local 'hT' hr 

to nl '"‘“'■'‘''“‘0 prior to his return 
hosts r.L »Ph of hi. 

‘he title, WIilTn^i “'af'''" 

" "nl III, 1010 Aimil Chum 



WORLD TRENDS : POLITICAL 8c ECONOMIC 

By Mb. C. E. SBINIVASAN 


(President, A. I. N. E. O.) 

[In this nrtiole Mr. C. E SrinirasaD. Presidenfe of thn A t m n. ^ 
who has jast retnrnea after a sevon-weob tonr of Oanadt’ 17 R a®’ 5°”'"?”“° 
gives the resnits of his stody of world trends 001111^1 England 

oonvinoed that the , S’ noonomio. Ho is 

Ideologies between comniDnisin and 


ciXusm if“lin,y“a"“oTatii eTDi„1at„;.it'’t“ D 

•><> eieae sate for demooraoy. ho Lyt 't?a°™w"?' "’orM 

BhoDia take note of the ferment in ^aM democraciea 

aeveloped conntriea of Asia and recognise on 

they are destined to play in the ' fntnpA equality the part 

As -a veteran ionrnalist Mr. Srinivasan brings, to the disonssfon “of wor'id 


trends a brea,ith“or:i‘ow a^d a "SZs elTtiooIi w^th^T” 

and terseness which can hardly faT“ to rmoref; S!’’ “'->“‘5- 


terseness which 
I N asseBsiog political and econotnio trends 
daring 1950. it ie necessary first to 
realise that the worid has shrnnli in space 
during the 20th' centnry and that althongh 
we live thoosands of miles opart from 
each other wo are mooh nearer each other 




» •>/ 




"j 


to 


tho 

The 


Ma. C. K. SRINIVASAS 
‘“U at any time before, thanlis 11 
laarhahle progress in civil aviation. The 
c ore of economy has also transcended 
0 w°°ri '‘°““dB. Wo are in foot fast evolving 
n«l '“““““Y- The independence of 
OnaliflL ‘“Perceptibly 

In II, ^ ■'‘‘eedependenco of nations. 

di,e„ evolution we have 

a e I J . “”d peace 

ha,/’ ^ aftermath 

amply demonstrated this. It is not 


reader.— E d. I. iJJ 
merely in tho material sphere that we 
have discovered this troth , in. the moral 
plane also, a ferment is working for a 
rendition of valnes. India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
Indonesia and China have all become 
masters in their houses and their goodwill 
and co-operation are necessary today to 
assure the peace and security of the world. 
The co on.al system of economy has besn 
epsot, the weak and the oppressed will 
BO onger snbmit to eiploitation. A new 
civdisatlon based on a proper appreoiaZ 
of human values ,s in the throes of birth 
In the enunciation of these values, a 
BOW school of thought has come into the 
Picture in the 20th century. I refer „ 
Communism. It has dangerous potentialities 
becanse ,_t offers both an emotional appea,' 
and an intelleotnal setting to tho o 
and down-trodden in life. OoL • 
often cited as the antithosis of CaXlTsm" 

are blamed on the latter while the 
former is put forth ns tho nn„ , 
ovi'Is. Neither. I „„ 

life. The basic concepts on 

was founded were private i 


frno to 
a on which onpif„|i 5 „ 


enterprise. Maybe, 
proport 
control. 


’ Pi-oporty and freo 


ii A. . " ‘«o 

proportions for’ laoi- “nlicalthy 

lorrooiiLT’ “"“O" and 


Tho 


corrootivo for u . 
■«“ in Cemmnnism 


culu 
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for the denoded states to recover their 
economic «qnilibriam. The second World 
War has been won ; yet five years later 
we find peace has not been recovered yet. 
New sovereign states have sprang op, 
each with problems of its own, 'not easy to 
resolve in the atmosphere which prevails. 

The only silver lining in the piotnre 
lies in the faot that American economy 
has moved up to the international front 
and firmly established itself as the arsenal 
of the world fo'r the arts of war and 
Peace. Not exposed to the ravages of 
war nor the penalties of peace, she was 
well placed to face np to the responeibi- 
lilies of leadership of the world; and she 
acserves all praise for the way she 
proceeded to interpret her obligations, 
^bo safegoardiog of her own interests, on 
' long view, lay perhaps in servicing 
^iew and it preference 
"a priority were given to their own kith 
"a km in Borope by the Marshall Aid 
oclieine it was not dlfflcolt to onderetand. 
a Bast had elombered too long and the 
oese adventore proved snob a ooatly 
ai ore that the desire to lend a helping hand 
'•emocraoy in the East did not develop the 
same dynamic proportions. This wae 
"Ofortonate as the seqoel has since proved. 
'Siting Borope in lOtsT 40 and 60. I 
ve seen with my own eyes the pro- 
, recovery of faith and hope, courage 
In ie the bsyohological sector. 

. ^ economic sector, production, both 
grionllnral and indoatrlal, has recovered 
. ^^bwar tempo thongh once immediate 
info oeeds are filled, new patterns of 
wov'°**'.“““' will have to bo 

Rftlint'^ ^ competitive market where 
DQBlf^ hoood to predominate. That 
at been reached yet and 

the moment all that Eoropo prays for 


ie_a spell of peace after the trials and 
tribulations this generation has been 
sabjoeted to. Peace however oindes onr 
grasp and wo seem to bo nearer war 
than peace today. The machinery that 
was created to save peace once again 
Bhnwed flssnres from the start, born of 

allies. Blab™fe preeantions and prescrip. 
Lons m respect of voting and vetoing in the 
Doited Nations Organisation enatainod 
wishfnl thinking for a time hot T 
afraid the make-bolief is fast beeemiog“a 
mockery. Power polities intrnded ere 
and the UNO began to show symntn " 
of infantile paralysis. Both in Wc.t 
East. State after state fell v.-^t^ 
oemmnnist penetration „-„a 
onmnlativo shock to the system tn ° 

Of President 

"from its inlantile paralyaLn 
the same way as the President h- ° 

The major political event of Th ' 

IS the Korean War. It. i„ 7ear 

not in the visible front at .. 

the invisible front thrown n 
Cnmmnnism. That the K 
aggression 'was commoniat of 

of little donbt, thonob »5oiils ' 


of little donbt, thongh 

dieter whether it was wise to*"!,"'"”' ““J" 


„aa wjgg i may 

Korea into North and n ^‘'ided 
notional border at. the omf.'" a 

which was not willing)- r" . PoMlIel 


.villingly . P“Mllel 

by either North or Sooth, m. >0 

of Korpn. Tvavo _ J-Ub 


avA ooait,^ m. . 

of Korea were saorifioed at 
the inlerests of peace foe .. ‘'me 

It has today become the bafH »od 

the safety of the irm-u ®SroQnA 


the safety of the World^ ^or 

Koroaoa eolsred the war Norn 

.a proved by the sfee '“''s’ Prepa 
armaments pot into the-ow. ® a,.., 

tbeae am woli u.. _ . P®ratin„. - 


pat into thfl-rtw. A ,.3 

tbeae are well bsiond IhJ 

Imit of '■ods„.-,‘'“‘ 


--- uB>ond the? Thai 

reaonroea admit of btt,, '•'’Svpeng^“J 



women’ in the- soviet union 


''pHB Soviet syatem, nshered in by tho 
October Bevolation, baa broaghb fn]I 
einancipatioD from Gocial, economic and 
spiritnal slavery to millions of ^ women. 
Woman’i great rights in tho soviet land 
are seonred by the Stalin Constilntion. 

The effects of woman’s emancipation 
are especially salient in the national 
repoblics of the Soviet Union. The 
Uzbek, Tajik, Azerbaijanian and Armenian 
women have become eqnal members of tho 
Socialist society. They have long swept 
away snch of their bitter heritage of the 
past as ignorance, backwardnoBs, illiteraoy. 
Women •of the Soviet East are on an 
fiqnal footing with men actively 
participating ...in every field of tbeir 
coantries political econoraio and caltaral 
bfe. They may be found among the 
wembers of the government j doing 
research work in laboratories; working in 
® factory, often holding there a leading 
position; or driving a tractor on the 
collective farm fields. The Soviet State 
baa provided every possible condition for 
roitfal work - and edneation of 
the women. 

Kazakh women were all illiterate prior 
0 the Eevolation. Today, in Soviet 
azakhatan of teachers alone' there are 
1.000 women and 8,600 ,wonieo are 
ootors. Many Kazakh women are 
aaccessfnlly doing research work. 

birteen of the beet daughters of the 
azakh people were this year elected 
epoties to the highest organ of stato 
power in the Soviet Union, the Sopreme 
oviet^of the USSR. They inclnde Naili 
azanova: Asma Knrmasbeva, a school 
Sabitova_and Kbanifa 
ayeva, engineers ; Zeineb leabekova, a 
a rank-and-file worker: Baglla Irgazbievo, 


director of a stato farm : and other 
women engaged in diverse fields of poblio 
activity. 

Many enterprises in Soviet Tajikistan 
are headed by women. Some two 
thousand women work as foremen and 
nseifitant foremen in industry. 

Seven Tajik womed are depntloa to the 
Sopreme Soviet of the USSR. over 
eighty are depatie.-i to the Sopreme 
Soviet of the Tajik 'Eepoblio, and more 
than 4,000- to the local organs of state 
power, the Soviets of working people's 
Depnties. 

Over 220 women In Soviet Uzbekistan 
hold doctors’ or masters’ degrees. Daughters 
of workers and peasants work as physicians 
and school-teachers. The Repnblio boasts 
of ^ handreds of talented actresses, 
poetesses, women artists and mosiciens. 

Some 26,000 Uzbek girls are attending 
higher educational institutions and 
specialized secondary schools in tbeir 
Repoblic. A good half a million girls go 
to general edooational schools. 


<• A^iuiuiaenc 

role in the onltoral life of her Bepnblio. 
Eighteen thonsand women work in the 
field of public edneation, inclnding 12 000 
teaohere. The pnblie health aerWees 
nnmber-2,e00 women physieiane. CloBe tp 
eighty women hold doetore’ or maetera' 
degrees and are engaged at the Academy’ 
of Soieneee, ecientiflo research institntiona 
and higher educational establishments of 
their Repablic. Prom among Azerbaijanian 
women there have advanced a n 
nnmher of talented aetresses. mnsiciC 
poetoaeea, compesers and artists 

J— 

Aoerhaljanian collective farm 



SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

By Db. PREM NATH. ma.. ph.D., 


INHERE ia nrgent need for determin- 
ing the role of science in education 
0 that the prodncts of edocational inatita- 
ions to-morrow may prove worthy of the ago 
hat has given them the amazing gift of 
cience. Hitherto science has been nssigned 
Bobordinate position in tbe edncational 
□rricnla of oar coantrj and the emphasis 
Bs been more on the academic side of it 
ban on tho practical. There has been 
nd still exists considprable prejndice that 
cience is an isolated body of kno.wledge, 
omething technical and obtrnsc that has 
otbing to do with the finer aspects of eoltore 
a literature, art, mnelo and the like. Tbe 
CBnlt is that while on the one band 
cienlists have not been able to play their 
nefol part in tbo eolation of day to day 
'tobletnsof the conotry tho average etadeot 
t Bcience on tho other, baa not been 
to avail himself of ecientiflo knowledge 
eyond ite academic efficacy. On the whole, 
a reasonable to eonclade that ecienco 
B8 not graven on oar minds tbe marks 
at Weald have been the mainsprings of 
actions or lot ns say, we have been 
*ore passive'in onr nttitado towards science 
its spirit. 

SCIENCE AND CULTUBE 
altaral valaes of every nga have been 
^ ^^^®ted by tbo discoveries and 
<ng9 of science. Science is an 
Sral part of the body of knowledge 
^ ‘t will bo an illaaion to think that 
eoce is not a part of cnltnre as mosic, 
painting and literatare are more 
amfcBtly Bopposed to be. In fact, tho 
^ cnltnre goes with the capacity 
e people of a particular period to make 
use of^ science to tbe advantage of 
nre. Science has alwajs given freshness 
richness to cnltare in as mneb as it 


has been responsible for giving decidedly 
improved ontlooks on mnltiple problems of Jife, 

It follows therefore, that science has to 
play a marked role in the education of 
jonng bojs nod girls in India. Oarricnium 
reform mnst therefore be taken in band 
withont any delay therefore. 

THte Am 

The aim of ench reform is to give 
stndents the benefit of scientific knowledge. 
In the first place, they have to be trained 
in the observation of phenomena, thinking 
In relation to tho same and correlating 
finch process of observing and thinking 
co-berently in a pattern of thoaght. It 
impliefi generalisation from observation of 
iodividoal Instances and vice versa. Both 
tbo methods of logic, deductive and 

iodnctivo need be taught to them. 

A hypothesis is to be tested on the 
fitrength of impartial observation of facts 
rather than on personal prejudices. This 
fibonia form the basis of the Bupet-stroctore 
of scientific education. 

In the secoDiI, stndents have to bo 
ncqnninted with the effects soienoe has 
had on the pohlioal and economio evololion 
of society and bow largely it is capable 
of enriching the same. Tho now method 
of ecientiHo approach to all hnmao problems 
has nofolded to ns a now piotnre of history. 
Tho history of mankind is boond to receive 
new interpretation at tho hands of the 
risiog generation imboed with soientiflo 
spint. In tho interest of world peace 
political and economio problems have to 
be Btndied and tackled with the beat 
soientiflo approach and not narrow 
mindedly. ssotimsotally and light-heartedlv 
In tho present tevtnrs of the world order'' 
soientiflo nnderslafading of tho isano of 
war and peaco will be of especial advantage. 


SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 

Br Dr PREM NATH m a ph d 


' I 'HERE 15 argent need for determm 
ing the role of science in cdacation 
•0 that the prodacts of edncational inetita 
tionato morrow may prove worthy of the ago 
that baa given them the amazing gift of 
science Hitherto Bcience has been nestgnf'd 
a Babordinato position in tbe edncational 
corricnla of onr conntrj and the emphasis 
baa been more on the academic side of it 
than on tho practical There has been 
and still exists considerable prejndice that 
eciencB is an isolated body of knowledge 
something technical and obtrnao that has 
nothing to do with the finer aspects of coltore 
as hteratnre art mnsic and tho like Tho 
'oaolt IB that while on the one band 
•cicntiats have not been able to plaj tbcir 
osefnl part in the eolation of day to day 
problems of tho country the average stadent 
other has not been 
I* s to avail himself of soientifio knowledge 
eyona Us academic efflcicy On tho whole 
* 3 reasonable to concindc that ecicnco 
as not graven on onr minds the marks 
at wonld have been tho maiDspriogs of 
®nr actions or let ns say, we have been 
oro passive m onr attitude towards scieoco 
Its spirit 


SCIENCT AND CDLTURF 
valnes of every age have been 
ay affected by the discoveries and 
° mgs of science Science is an 
knowledge 

it will be an illasion to think that 
da part of callnro as mnsic 

nee rainting an6 Iiteratnre are more 
mtestir tnpposea (o be In lael the 
ot ''“ne ■“■'III tto capacity 

tree * nf n particnlar period to maLo 

aU ecienco to tho adrantage ot 

t has alwaie given freshness 

eie ness to cnltore in as moch as it 


has been responsible for giving decidedly 
improved ontlooks on multiple problems of life 

It folloivs therefore that science has to 
play a marled role in the edooation of 
jonng boys nod girls in India Carncolnm 
reform most theroforo be talen in hand 
rvithont any delay therefore 
THE AIM 

The aim ot snch reform is to give 
Btodenls the benefit of ecientifio knowledge 
In the first place they have to be trained 
in tho observation of phenomena thinking 
in relation to the samo and correlating 
snch process ot observing nnd thinking 
coherentlj in a pattern of tbonght It 
implicB generalisation from observation of 
lodividoal instances nnd vice letsa Both 
tho mothods ot logic dodnotivo and 
mdnetivo need be tanght to them 
A hypothesis is to be tested on tbe 
strength of impartial observation of facts 
rather than on porsono! prejudices Ihie 
ebonid form tho basis ot tho snpor slrnctnro 
of EciootiOo odncatioD 


lo tbe second stndenta have to bo 
ncqaainted with the effects scieoce has 
had on tho political nod economic ovololion 
of Eocietj and bow largely it is capable 
ot enriching tho samo Tho now method 
ot soientmc approach lo all homan problems 
has onfoldcd to ns a new picture ot history 
Tho bietorj ot mankind is bonod to receive 
now inlerprefation at tho bands ot the 
nsmg gcocration imbned with eoientiflo 
epiril In tho inle-eat ot world peace 
political and coonomio problems have to 
bo Blndied and tackled with the beat 
ecicnliflc approach and not narrow 
mindodlj. seotimeotallj and light hearteto ' 
In tho present leitoro of tho world 
scienttnc nnderetandiog of tbo 
war and peace will be of especial J 
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of the crystal and has indeed been 
nsed to control the oscillations of the 
Qnartz crystal. Such an atomic clock far 
ontstripa in precision the rotation of the 
earth ahont its axis, which after all is our 
primary standard of freqneooy. With the 
help of each an atomic clock, it is indeed 
easy to stipdy the random and other 
deviations from nniformity of the rotation 
of the earth. 

Even withonb invoking the precision of 
the atomlo clock, one can compare today two 
freqaenoies to better than one part 10,000 
mjllion, which is nncannily’ precise indeed. 

As the other example, I take the case 
of energies. Taking the magnitnde of 
Energies involved in the osoal chemtcat 
•■eaction as nnity, the energies involved 
nuclear reactions, as for example in 
he oltimate conversion, or fasion, of four 
helinm. or in 
® disintegration or fission of heavy 
J OBIS, are some millions of times greater. 

B eed both these types of prodaction of 
“^fSe scale energies have been familiar to 
long before laboratory prodaotion of 
a otnio^ energy was considered feasible, and 
.19 an interestiog history behind, 
a centory ago Lord Kelvin on 
° asis of certain simple calcolations, 
tbe^^ known rate of cooling of 

® earth, estimated its age (the epoch 
®n the earth separated from the son) 
’^hoafc 50 million years. It was realised 
®n at the time that this was far too 
no V.** estimate, and of coarse we know 
of E estimate 

from * *’eceived strong confirmation 
some straightforward estimates by 
Melmho u nt the age of the son. Attri- 
® ©normoos energies radiated oot 
coni> space, to gravitational 
Halmholt^ fo„od Ih, 


it originally the mass of the bod' as wo 
know it had extended over the whole of 
space, and had oontraoted from an infinite 
size to its present size, even so tho 
energy liberated could last "for only 20 
million years aF the rate at which the 
sun ia expending energy. 

Since the earth cannot bo older than 
the son, this seems to support the short 
age estimate of Kelvin. We now know, 
however that both tho estimates are 
incorrect, that m the earth the presence 
of appreo'nble amonnts of radioactive 
material forms a considerable sonree of 
energy which naturally had not been 
taken into aceonnt by Kelvin, and in^ the 
case of the snn, the soorce of energy is' 
the fosion of hydrogen nuclei into nmilei 
of helium, which is possible under the 
conditions of high temperature and pres- 
sore ocourting in tho interior of tho snn 
and 28 going on continuously, ’ 

Thus in Natnre wo have on one sida 
the fosion of light atoms into a beavv 
one, responsible for enormous prodooS 
of energy m tho sun, aod on the 
the disiotegration or breaking no" of W*'"' 
nocleiioto slightly lighter ® oni,"' wS 
also can produce largo energies and ‘ i 
keeping up tho temperature of the earth* 

In both cases, the source of energy jo atom^' 

• e. iedue to cenversioo of maS to eneZ' 

Thoogb the fasion of lighter atmoa info 
heavier odes is not yet feasihls i 
laboratory, the production of energy Vom ' 
the fission of some of the heave . 1 . * 
both in the laboratory, and on 
lodnstrial scale ie already well-known a'Sd 
promises soon to comnafift or... 
with the nsnal aarcea of power 
the technical development of a ’ 

IS directly measurable by the cenanmr^^'^^ 
of energy, Rod energy from 
sources ia likely to be thn rr.^- 
or. the future, ft LSfd b. %Z'e 
priato to designate the coini„rage 
alomio age. But the designation atom 
18 also suggestive of the radical ehf 
soalo of msgnitodes that I referred 
an earlier part of this talk as eh.Ii ? 
modern trends in science, both th'"'®'”*' 


largo and the very SDiail.--^[^ 


very 
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Jw reewu BRITATN PLANS TO INCREASE OEFENCES , 

’E'b*’’’ •9''. iPJ'-em* th« ptepareSneja of )b 

’^twioa” i-ri announced by Bntam s "Miniater of Defenco. Tho nGw 4 ft ♦ 

Brifiit prodoetion. They carry the heaviest Runs over n«f- * 

wh armour, 20 poandcre, aad have a top speed of 21 m.p.h, ^ ^ 


•WRim’G 

Some persons get eye strain and beadaobo 
in writing.' A Bani o( a native state bad 
good eyesight bat saffered from great 
■train and headaohe while writing and the 
trouble made it impossible for her to write 
even a letter to her father. Dootors pres- 
cribed various devices and she bad acoama- 
Uted number of speotaoles. When ebo 
demonstrated the way of her writing 1 
quickjy observed that while writing she 
was trying to look at the back letters 
already written. It was the improper way 
td write forward and try to read the already 
written words. I gave her a piece of blotting 
paper tq_ ehot the written words wbilo 
writing and ]o ! there was no oompiaiot 
and she *wrate abonfc ten pages at the 
^«ry moment. ' 

BE'WING 

Many Q'nia ladies complain of 

fiycBtraln, fatigue and headaohe while 
*®wiDg or doing ' needle work or after 
** work. They are advised by their 
Snaidisns and the experts to stop sewing 


bofc this is not the remedy. Moreover it is 
not practical becaose they have to pass 
some leisure time or do necessary stitch- 
ing. In fact fine sewing or - stitching 
is an aid to eyesight. The right 
method of sewing is to move 
the sight with the needle. When' 
the needle goes up the sight goes np 

and when the needle comes down the 

eight comes down. Look at the pictare. 
The shifting of the sight with the needle 
keeps the eye nnder relaxation! In 

continnons stitobing or machine work 
frequently and gentle blinking is necessary. 


Cinematograph piotares are commonly 
snpposod to be very iojurious to the eyes 
and it is a fact that they often cause 
tonch .discomfort and the lowering of 
vision. They can, however, be made a 
means of improviog the vision. When 
they hurt the eyes, it is because the 
eobject strains to see them. If this 
tendeooy to strain can be overcome, the 
vision is always improved and if the 
practice of viewing pictures is continned 
long enough, many eye troobles are relieved. 









Home and Foreige Affairs 

, Br *’ AN INDIAN JODBNALIST ” 


The Fourth Year 

A t thp end of three years of freedom 
T/e oaturall; took back to take stock of 
thoBUnation. lias the National Gorernment 
achieved the fdeaia of Swaraj it promised 
the coontry? Three jears is a eliort period 
in the life of a nation. Yet on lookioR back 
•we can lake comfort in the Ihoatjbt they 
have not been altoRether years of idleness 
and frustration. Unforeseen difiicoltica 
have been met with firmne*" and tact. 
Onr leaders have not only preserved the 
aJimnlstration intact hot have palled the 
eomtry Ihonijh a morass of pfiycliulocieil 
«nd material ^ confasion Freedom of 
Ci^iirse, bronRht with it fresh responsibilities 
tronbics which are bcint,' tackled with 
ralience and anercy. ^tnch yet remains 
bn done The Kashmir debacle is still 
concern. Oar food front isnnjthioc 
bnt SAtIsfaetory. Thonsh internal disorders 
faced with firmness and forlltode 
*refadu> oolbarsts of violence and eahotaco 
lending to npsot the normal life of the 
nation have become disqnielioR frntares In 
apite of lb® Indo Pakistan pact oar relations 
v-ith ©Qj djsgrnntled neighboar are yet 
anvions and nneertnio. The tale of woo 
that refMjji.e< bring from East Pakistan Is 
tending the bcMl of BtcRnl which tcfnscs 
to bo satisfied with the eiTorts of the 
k'Clral Ooveromant. All these add to the 
tidf of the government, Ihnagh few 
bnt the utterly thonchllpss or malignant 
d'rtfActors wonld go so far ns to charge 
lb* ROTernment with either mcompclcoce 

Thos -no fapj» the (naeth year of oor 
itMaom «,th tnista tt,iicc» of hor** and 
di«»pp©}Qipj,Qj none is more ToIiTe 
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to this mixed feeling than the leaders 
themselves. Natarally therefore India 
observed the third anniversary of her 
Independence sMth subdrod enthnsinsm, 
austerity being the kejnoto of the 
celebrations everywhere. 


The Swaraj of GandhPs Dream 


Pride in onr now won freedom must 
not obscore tbo fact that wo have jet 
to reniioe what Gandhi called the Poorna 


Swarajja of Lis dreams. It is worth- 
while recalllnR bis words. The Swaraj 
df my dream, ho said 

14 thf* ixior man's Swnrnj Tha nece!i«ftriM of lifa 
•liAulJ bf* rnjojMl by you in common with tho4« 
vnjoyM by ilio |irinc« ®nt1 the inonuKl men. 
Ibit that tlopa not inenn that they fJiould liave 
Ilka theirt They Bte not noccsSAry for 
bapiHtia^t "Vou or I would bo lott m tliom 
lb»‘ >on otigbl to pat all tha ordinary amanitlcfl 
of lifo that n rich man enjoya. I haie not the 
*b..hte*l doubt tliat Swara; »s not Poorna Swaraj 
until thr-o amrnitjo4 am Riwruntowl to you 

under it ^ 


My notion of Tooma Swaraj ii not laolatad m. 
d-tvmdeneo but healthy and dIgn.ficHl indopendeneo 
My oatlonfth«m, fiete© thottgU It i», « not nxclu. 

I, DM dt>ufd to h,™ nny nal.o.. or 
Induidual Lepal maxima ara not eo lagai „ 
am moral. I la»Ii©4©^>n lha rlernal truth of 
•eic Otero tuo nt aliatmm non aodaa* (Use thv 
own property to ai not to tnjufn thy noighboiira’} 
Shall we live op to that lofty ideal? 
At any rate wo conld strlvo for it. 




Tbo Uilar, 0 l Sir Owen Diron, tbe 
UJI. meai.lor in Unshmir, thonch wgrpE 
Ubte !, by no menne .nrptf.ing. From tbo 
beo.nn.ny neither the Seenrity Conncil nor 
.id aeruleee on the ,p„t ' 

Iho Un.lea ^.,l,oo»■ henaiins ot theKoreoo 
.!r,.e,ehe,e within 21 boor, of ,6, Ko'th 
Korean y.olot.on of tbe .Mlh parelle, ^ 
n'amea apa erpeailiM!^ 
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nOllT. AND rOREIGN AFFAIRS 


COS 


The Veto Question 

Now it 13 said that article 27 of the Ohartor 
Js qoito nneqaivocal, that the Secoritj 
Coonoil can take deoisioos only with tlio 
concarring Totes of the permanent members 
end that nnanimity is essential But the 
wilfol and persistent absence of Rossia 
makes snob unanimity or any decision 
impossible By its continued absence Russia 
has in effect waived its power of Veto 
R absention of one of the poi/era could 
prevent the Council from making decisions 
on matters of substance — Rriaaia is prepared 
to be absent so long as such absence 
could serve her interests— nothing can be 
done by the Council when open aggression 
13 launched Is that desirable ? The Couooil 
in such a case might ns well not have been 
about 


Things First 

R i? of course absurd for America to 
sponsor m the Council the effete Cbiaog 
Wginie with no country to call its own while 
enyiog representation to the real Govern 
®enfc of China But that la another question 
^ lob must be settled independent!) Now 
Orth Korea is guilty of a reckless act of 
premeditated aggression and Kremlin's 


poppet ID this offensive is 
That IS the first immediate 
ij„ before the Councili and we most 

mat! ore to It before bringing other 

wa.iT wait-as they have 

civfi TO If the Council should 

of 'oL Russia's demand for inclneion 
precondition for the 
nalnaki °° Korea would it not bo a 
thf» P'cee of appeasement before which 
lUUDicb appeasement itself uould be 
to see 

It lo recognised remains but 

Girnf,i *'*’ the Afanc/iesfei 

nrSr "" can p„t 

“ '“"e North Korean 

IJiHSia””” enconragea by 


The Security Council Session 

Kremlin has after nil rcniised that 
there is no better fornm for Soviet 
propaganda than the tlnitoa Nntioda 
After seven long months* absence she has 
dramatically entered the Conncil, if only 
to tnaho of it a pear garden The 

bohavionr of her delegnto in the chair 

donbtloas from instrnotions from Moscow —is 
soch ns to mairo a sobool hoy’s mcetiog 
roapeotnble Tt is perhaps loovitablo that 
there should he heated disonssiooe on 
controversial topios Dot that statesmen 
and diplomats who shonld know better, 
ehonia behave in this unseemly way witboot 
restraint or r o a p o n a i b 1 1 1 ty is a deep 
soar on oor civilization That a gathocing 
of international delegates chosen for their 
position and dignity should mnstor together 
to amnse themselves in this primitive 
fashion IS deplorable It is all like Nero 
fiddling while Home was horning How 
conid eneh a Conncil give a nnanimena 
decision on any matter, least of nil on 
the Korean issne f The Genneil has made 
a langhing etoek ot itself in the eyes of 

the world and the fotnre Open war iteslf 
with all Its grneseme oonseqnenoee wonid 
eeem preferable to this d. r 

speotaolo ^ ” degrading 

Evidently Ur 

Chairman of the onrrent eession had ^ ‘ 

determined to obstruct the work 

-- .as fatten 

Ins resolution through Ur Ansl.n 
a» tar a» to warn the Soviet uT 
Security Coeoc.l that if dm 

■‘a taolme of ob.troot.cn the othTr 
"’amliar. would " consM , 

’'Sat .top, p„„ ‘a aalermine 

‘"‘'■erit, of the Beconly “■* 
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Sardar Patel on the Communist Party 

The Deputy Prime Mioistei and Ilome 
Minister Sardar Vnllobhbhai Patel said m 
Parliament that Gerernmeota poliey 
toTOrds the Commomst Party remained 
nnebaneed by the polios statement issued 
by the Central Committee ol tbe Com 
man, St Party Whatever shitts mipbt bare 
Wen place m the taot.ee of the 
Communist Parts he said there had been 

obsolnlely no chaneo in their fnnda 
menial alratesy o[ semine power throngb 
Violent revolt 

Eeterrins to the Commooist leader 
S A Danse e recent augsestmo that 

violent means aro not nnconst.tnlional 
and any snsgestion ol conelitotional means 
IS an innovation ,n the Conslitolmo ol 
India Sardar Patel said that Gorcrnmeol 

and would OSS all the resources at them 
disposal to put It down He weoten to 
odd that 10 Hyderabad Stale alone since 
A a go St 16 1017 „plo Pshruary ,hm 

sear the Oommoqist Part) had murdered 
Chl^reooltenineireumstances el deodi.h 

Earlier durius the debate on the Pres, 
dents address the Home member told 

there were on the other*^ haoT”^"''!' 
"ho through vulgar and ZLt I" S 
vituperative speeches souchl ! ' ^ 

Delhi to rouse commuuaT feaioo^r.? 'S 
on the other there were those X 
the guise ol championing the ran 
lingnistio provinces promoted ee 
betred At the . ime Tme , 
those who esplo led the distres? ''.“a® 
telugoes lor political potposos Ihe L a''® 
declared that the G o v o r r, “ oardar 
India were determined to nre?'°‘ "* 
and order and light with nu'® 
strength all these evils wh.ti, 
saised their heads Mp„r„reh ‘'‘'® “■'S' 

eomblnatlon separate]) 
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Pandit Nehru on Indo.Pak Agreement 
Tho Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru m one of tho strongest speeches 
dohrered by him in tho Honso con 
demned proposals to solve tho Beogal 
problem by nnnolment of partition cession 
of territory b) Pakistan and exchange ol 
popolation Iho personal intimate lone ol 
his speech made a prolonnd impresBion'en 
the Hooso 

Early ID his speech ho took the Hoose 
into coDfidonco and revealed box? in March 
when reports of tragio happeoiogs in 
ast Bengal reached him and tho Pakistan 
Prime Minister rejected his offer to go on 
a joint tonr-he felt greatly upset and was 
abont to Jay down his office 

ray Cab not tl at Prime Minister I told 

' • K.^dVv“vSd%S"®„X.’ 

people ods^an/?n"i?i > shk affect eons# 

and m gltgve some reUf tome 

a new turn after tlat events took 

•avtaton and for Ah came here at my 

and those dicusson.” w© d scussed matters 

or April 8 * '’“® emerged m the agrwmeat 

ol’th°«t“ ‘“'■i ‘ho house that because' 

y larmg down tho Priipo Ministership 
ib. feel. Ihvu r.„„. 

adopt the d ffsrent ^courw* ^ 

6 olntion\^rYh posaibla 

■” ‘-o hoes 1/'“'’“'“®® '« 

■■'habililai, lh„so‘’‘’wh 

Eenga! ond come from East 

-"" the ZCJ” 

the mmor, lies Am 0.1,'°'"“'“’ 

'"d to increased ’ ®°“"° 




! (only short notices appear in this section) 


THE POET WORDSWORTH — By HgIod Darbi- 
abitc. Clarendon Press, Oxford. Vsh. 6d. 
Mattbevr Arnold need to warn ns of tho 
perils^ of tbo E>6ffiOQaI estimate and tho 
historic estimate in jodBing tho works of 
a poet. Literary criticism, in onr own day, 
has shown another more irreievant 
tendency. Tho private life of the poet 
has become a favonrite theme with writers 
who cater to the popnlar craze for sensa' 
tion. And then we have tho psychological 
ioterpretation — a sort of post mortem 
dissection of action and character which 
is sepposed to throw a flood of now light. 
Bat for all that, we are able to sec no 
faitber into what the poet wrote, and 
We are no nearer to the secret of bis 
art, Helen Darbishice, in bee Clark 
Beotores on Wordsworth delivered in 1919 
at the Trinity College. Cambridge, wisely 
coDcerns herself with the poet and bie 
poetry — and with Wordsworth himself only 
in So fat as a knowledge of his life and 
character deepens oor anderstanding of 
his poetry. 

Now Wordsworth’s claim to the title of 
a great poet — his contemporaries put him 
next to Milton, an estimate corroborated 
by Arnold — rests mainly npoa tho work of 
a single decade between 1798 and 1808— 
tho period of tho great "Ode”, " Tintern 
Abbey," "The Lyrical Ballade” and 

The Prelnde." Every stodent of Words* 
Worth knows that not only "The 
Bxcorsion ” but mnch of what he wrote 
before end after that froitfol period, ib 
padded with vast tracts of pedestrian 
stall. Kow this critical stady is 
Conccatrnted upon the oatpat of the 


most prodigal period when tho poet 
enjoyed tho close and constant companion* 
ship of that other poet of genins — 
Coleridge — whose inflaence is so marked in 
the stylo and mood of so mnch of 
Wordsworth’s lyrical pieces. In , fonr 
chapters of critical sfendy and appreciation 
of this partionlar period the writer shows 
tho wide sweep and range of Wordsworth’s 
□oigoe genins and his wonderfol mastery 
of the teebnigne of his art. 

Wordsworth was an inveterate reviser 
and it is interesting to observe what 
exteneive changes bad been wrought in 
" Tho Prelnde ” of the revised version of 
1850 as compared with the ^ original 
version of 1805. There are variations 'in 
tboogbt as in diction. Sometimes the ^ 
bold simplicity of tbo, original gives place 
to a more decorative and more conren* 
tiooal form. Bomotimes the tender and 
personal toneb is transformed into an 
impersonal etatemenfc ot philosophical 
import. Altered and omitted passages ’ ' 
marked oot bp the aothor after laborions 
research and comparative study of.th '" 
versions, bear silent witness to th^ ' 
change. Hew light is thna thrown o * 
tho poet's art from early Mss. hoose/l 

Oottags to which the writer h“ 
cess doring her long sojonr '' 
Grassmero in tho heart of the W a ^ 
conntry. “™»wi)rlh ’ g 

As poetic artist Wordsworth's a; ‘ '.4^ 

moves with ease from the Jo 
stjfe of Lacy Gray to the 
Hiltonic heights of '* fni,_ r, 

"lintern Abbey." He re.S'”":^' 
eiprossion in tho simplest of 


Dove 
bad access 
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KASniiiE BPEAKG Bj P N Kama and 
K L Dbar S Chand d- Co , rountam 
Delhi Rg 6 8 


THT 8IEE\T rOPCES By V T NcoJalraDtan 
Premjee Kennerjee & Co G2 Mint Street, 
Madraa Price Rg 2 


With the faiinre of Sir Owen Dixon, 
the tJ N Mediator the proapeot of 
aettleraent of the Kashmir dispote Beome 
receding Kashmir is still on the brink of 
a Volcano The cease fire was ordered on 
Jan 1 1019 and another year has paaaod 
by and the deadlock contmnes with 
nnrolieved tension At enoh a time 

It IS of distinot advantage to have 

an objective factual representation of her 
case This we have in the hook before 
ns which gives facto and dgnres toacbing her 
Reographical social econoraio and political 
conditiona Sheikh Abdallah b leadetabip 
baa done mach to stabilise conditions in 
t 0 valley and pnt coarage and hope in 
* people desperately struggling for freedom 
from maraaders In the 200 pages that 
comprise the hook wo have a fall and 
etailed fl6coant of conditions before 
Kashmir a ncceesioo to the Union of 
a istan s brntal invasion and the destraotion 
0 lowing the loot of the raiders The 
ameliorative measnres envisaged in SbeiL 
diillah 8 New Kashmir are folly discnsscd 
and We have snccinct accoante of the 
and political activities of ontstandmg 
personalities who are to implement 
e hlao print of the New Kashmir 
Kashmir is part of India and no 
power on earth can eeparato it from India' 
the Kashmir leader on May 29 1949 
od Only a conple of days before that the 
rime Minister of India declared that "the 
accession of the State to India is onconditional 
complete * Mach water has flowed 
ooder the bridge since then, enrrents and 
cross carrents have operated m devious 
^‘ys and only the fatnro will show how 
‘»r these declarations arc fulfllled 


Hero are pen piotcros of over a dozen 
sages and saints in India— most of them 
well known and some not so well known 


—who have had a silent bat nonetheless 
powerfnl inflnence on contemporary life 
Leaving the beaten track of politicians and 
patriots who aro well in the lime light Mr 
Noelakaotan hag strnok oat a new path 
m attempting to throw light on pome 
pcraonalitios who choose to live far from 
the madding crowd bnt yet attract them 
by some strange power of gpiritual 'healing 
Ho writes with persona! knowledge and 
conviction of tbo Anrobindo Ashram of 
Pondicherry and tbo Ramana Ashram of 
Thtravannamalai and other centres of 
' Silent forces The sketches are marked 
by deep devotion and no little enthcaiasm 
for the oloietercd life of the eaints • 


Prologue or / ,*n lien 
writer pots it is 
out of tone with tbs temper of i 

which is wholesomely devout ^ 


inlroaDOTa to'’'thrLany°eolonroa'‘M'’ 

!.turk r4\rr„ “o ■; ‘ ““"4 

History o( tho Map- aDa°th^ 
tho maps It „ even dolihtf 
oor Btoaenta ara aware of ti? ^ 'whether 
Iitoratore on tho anbject '^'Stenoe of 

gap m °nr”choof8taa”a''”'lt“’'’''‘’^°'’° 

f>o&hoUXnof “ 

iliostratioos, both colonr^of°^ many 

Soheme adoplea in the hoo\“l'a 
Tho cnnntriea of tho „ la '“'S’ eimple 
taken one by one and the a '>oen 

™ri”,a““P“0ter8 m each i?”? °‘ “o 
wth their TCorka with att™„.^ along 

wherever neceaaar,. deBoriptioo 



i READER’ 0I6EST i 


gandhism : ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
TECHNIQUE 

GnqdbiBm is not a cnlt but a 
philosophy and a way of life,” says Dr. 
T. M. P. Mahadevan, Head of the 
Department of Philosophy of the Madras 
University, in an article on “ Gandhism, 
Its philosophy and techniqae ”, contrihnted 
to Cotamon Cause, a journal devoted to 
One 'World,” pablished by the University 
of Chicago Press, U. S. 

" Though It arose in Indie, or rather 
10 Sooth Africa, and has its roots in 
Hindolsm, it has* an import which le 
oniversal and is meant for the practice 
of all, irrespective of differences in race 
and colonr. class and sex, politics and 
faith," he adds. 

Mahatma Gandhi, its aotbor, evolved 
io bis Btroggle against a racial policy 
and a political system both of which be 
''■aa convinced, were expressions of evil; 
aod he lonnd in it a solation for all 
problems of men and individnals in groups. 

After referring to Mahalmaji’s work in 
Sooth Africa and India, Dr. Mahadevan 
Pontinnes: ” Gandhism grew not in an 
ivory tower, nor^ in a charob or temple 
hot in the context of social service and 
political stcoggle. . , . 

Trdth and non-violence constitnte the 


"■What was his life mission? It was 
to show to the world that tratb and 
non-violence conld be employed'* 'as 
weapons to aohieve political and social 
ends and that in snob employment lay 
the ealvation of humanity. 

"India has attained her independence by 
following in the main Gandbiji’s gospel 
of non-violence. And the great leader 
was hoping that ere long non-violence 
wonld be accepted as the means for the 
regolation of international realtions.’* 

THE QUEST FOR PEACE 

Tbero are four principal and primary 
rales for mind dlscipliae, says H. Y. C. 
Bodley in Tomonoxo, a New York Joarnal; 
“First: never foss over things which do 
not matter. As Plato said; ” Nothing in 
boman affairs is worth any great anxiety ” 
which may be an exaggeration bat one 
that is worth coueidering, Second* never 
foes abont what may happen, for as 
Jeene declared ; " Take, therefore, no 

tboagbt for tomorrow, for tomorrow shall 
take oare of the things of itself, gaffi 
cient onto the day is the evil thereof •» 
which may also be an exaggeration, bat 
ooe which can. likewise, ho taken Into 
consideration. Third ; never fnss abonk 
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SHEEAN 8 EXPERIENCE 

EitraDrfmary was the convara.on ol 
Vincent Sheean noted anther and jenrnal.et. 
to Gandh.e atl.tede and philosophy 
Sheean has a great folloiving as a hard 
Itonting hardhitting American oolamn.at 
bat something happened to awaken hia 
mterest in the Mahatmas thrilling lifl 
writes Predict, 0,1 London and adda 

In hia latest book ho tolls how moved 
hr a premonition that Qandhi a death 

zz7rp 

Gant^h actnally prceent when 


INDIA ' 


hnppTnod “ 

head there oconrred a waVe hke^d 7“ 
banco which I can oniT ^ 
alarm at soa-wind and wr""" “ 

tremendoosly back and forth r 
«n this distinctly I 1 7 J 
■»=» of the Mahatma leave me°°,°a°‘°°' 
bnow of no other way „f *‘™~* 

bo left mo oppressing this 

Iho storm inside my head on . 
far Bcrae httio time lh.„ , 
o' ‘wo thing, of I w„ 

•tinging in the finger, „t „ ’'“'“'“e and 

and a similar horning ,nd st 

ere In the ejes it I f •‘'ns'ng m my 

•n™ ™re .aid mm.oToMri ‘hTd?'” 

- "whTt ftT:: m-/ ‘f-” 

--‘b<,,keach,ld,.real--- 

3-faen I looted On tr. 
tonrlh fingers of my right h. 
tad appeared They u . Ijlietere 

berore I haard 

woreo than 13 j ^ bnrned 

was lh,s? bl, tiers 


Mr M S Randhawa thoa eoms np « 
tree plantation plan for India jn Indi<r 
Farming for Jnlj 1 

1 Bio (ostbetio planting for compoacdi 
private bonees dak bangalowe bacLs 
hotels nniversities colleges schools pnbhc 
o ces town roads pnblic parks and plat 
forms of railway stations For tbsse 
places we shonld select trees with beantifol 
owers and foliage to beantify them end 
o give pleasure to the people Kachiar. \ 
Po cassia erythrina milletis amaltai ' 
“ mokur come under this category * 

2 Roadside avennes of onr nalionsl i 
provincia, and district, bigbwajs Its 
criteria for scleotinn shonld bo sbaJs I 
t !.VT?'° “‘"“f ^00 this pnrp.-r f 
also h j ^ ‘imbor or frnit and sis ^ 

“ “ ‘'■'’”''5 >>= •alcaled snch .. i 

a mango tamarind tieem andeftcesAun . 

canal leads IVe shonld plant all 

jajnattZ n mango 

yX “"‘"■“i, ’«/odd and /ain 

Mter which ars 

thonaano ““OSO There are 

can b ' 7 'Oidc which 

^dLa ." 'oee. Iho. 

‘be dcficenT 

'nl dietary of onr people 

and \„„r". 7 e thr‘“‘‘r' 
villages Psmi , "cairements ol 

■P“Paya lath t mangoes lemons 

•conm'mended 

oompnnnfi, of '’'““‘“■e "< 

ftjonc tu ^‘”“SO hoDses jyhuhcarts 
W'th Persian " runs of wells fitted 

baAatn ana ^ f®*® ®tie plantation of 
cotnponnda of ° °®rry trees in the 
enconraged ®<^ttle sheds shonld be 
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FUTURE or INDIANS IN S A. 
Never has the fatare of the Indian 
I commanity m Sonth Africa seemed darker 
i than it does at the present time,” declaro 
i the South Africa correspondent of the 
5 Manchester Guardian in a despatch from 
Capetown 

increasing restrictions and threats are 
mbmed with a higher emigration bonus m the 
Mr hope that the Indian Government itself 
conclusion that to assist m 
^*®tmg them la the best way out of an 
impossible situation 

The writer, however, emphasises that 
this will not happen ” For 90 per cent, 
®f the Indian popnlation it would not 
repatriation" hot “expatriation ‘ 
Some are m the fourth generation of life 
>0 South Africa The wealthy merchant 
c aas and the not so wealthy marobant 
together much less than one 
of the total Indian popolatioo 
Nothing short of force will remove the 
many Indian agriooltural labourers 
® indastrial workers who, despite lack 
®ooey, will not be tempted by tbo 
repatriation bonus It is the writer 
ar 8, unlikely that even economic 
essnra can be used to any extent against 
them tnr ti.. 

are an abnndanb and 
0 0 source of cheap labour to Natal, 
^^e^their ancestors were 

class ^ “on trading professional 

_ ^^00 independent of eoooouiic 

Indian doctors, lawyers, 
their t ^ ™ 00 tly among 

ond thi8°^ Segregation will, not 

mfrnf 00™ 

Dre ^0''®^oro, on whom economic 

to mJC possibly be strong enongh 

ate ^“* 0 “ 

the merchanfa wu a ^ ... 


The provisions of the Group Areas Bill, 
if applied drastically, may reduce some 
of them to poverty, and not all of them 
can make an adeqnate living by selling 
to their fellow Indians 

Although, however, much injustico will 
andonbtedly be done, much resentment 
cansed and many people faced with a 
redaction of income there is no reason 
to think that the merchant class will be 
affected so deeply and on so widespread 
a scale as to make them decide to leave 
Sooth Africa 

The only possible political justification 
of the Government’s policy, says the 
correspondent would be its socoess and 
that snccess depends on volnntary expa- 
triation on a largo scale which will 
not happen 

The effect of the aoTernment’o leenlative 
nieMorea eed policies will thus bo to leave the 
Indiea comuoily possibly semewhet poorsr. in 
vicluelly the ssmo nurabsts as at present iiih 
a burning sense of resentment at the injnst ra 
ivhich boa been done to them, nnd a delejm nf 
tien to tvork for eijual rights, or at any rate 
fo^ better treatment than they have had" 


THE WHITE TAPE 
With the introdnotion of white tape in 
tha Delhi Secretariat, ' red tape ’ flrst 
ooined by Dickens and popnlansed by Carlyle 
goes out of vogne in the Indian Hopnblio 
Bays Eobin Hood m Siindny Wains Bat 
the Daily Civil Service shall still remain 
the eame as when the anonymona genius 
flrst posted it up in the Calontta United 
Services Clnb — 

"O Lord grant that this day we come 
to no decisions. 

Neither run into any kind of responsibility, 

Hot that all onr doings may be ordered 
to establish 
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SHEEAN’S EXPERIENCE 

Exlraora,„aty wa= the oonvera,oa of 
Vincent Sheean, nelsd anther and jenrnal.at, 
lo Gandhia atl.lnde and philosophy 
Sheean has a great following as a hard 

W r' eolnmniat, 

bat BomelhinB happened to awaken hia 
interest .n the Ifahatma’s thrilling hr" 
" Preitctim London, and adds 

In hia latest book ha toll, how moved 
br premonition that Gandhi'e death 

th?:rr"He'° 

Oandhi'was 

proceeds bow he 
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Whflit followB mast be toM 
happened to mc-mei i* f 
bead there occnrred a w« I'l 
banco which I can onl 
elorm at eea-wind nnd^ ^ 0 ""”' * 

tremendonsly back and forth I 
«" this distinctly I felt ,,, ‘ "'"enber 
“'«• Of the Mahatma leave me'T'°°' 
know of no other wav m then-I 

ho loft mo " ^ '*I’"asiog this 

" ®bo etorm ms.de my head 
lor some httlo I, me Th.rf n-nlimed 
‘'^n thing, at „„„ ° ' b«Pn 

•‘'osing m the „„ “ botning and 

“”1 « Bimilar horning .fa ^ band 

'If In the eye, ,t L f '‘'“«'ne m my 
'■ome more acid mixlnr, th“"t 0 “'°°®’’ 
nnd on my rmg„, j did t," \ 

'th.Io what ,t wna beeanso I “ 

”I-tb(hkoach,ld,t„ea.e^:'‘™:- 

'”"tth'Lger,'“*'l, right “'‘h a"”'^ 
appeared They 
b;;»™ I heard 

worse thaa is „,n«i ^ borned 

was Ibu?’ b!j Here 


keep INDIA GREEN 
Mr M. S Eandhawft thns enma op 
tree plantation pJan for India la Ind 
Fannttiff for Jaly 1 

1 Bio rcsthetio planting for compoon^ 
Of private honses. dak bnngaloivfl. bank 
hotels, nniversities. colleges, schools pnbh 
cee, town roads, public parks and plat 
orms of railway stations For thesi 
paces we shonld select trees with beaotifa 
owers and foliage to beautify tbeni and 
give pleasure to the people Kaehnar, 
P«nk cassia erythrina. milletm. amaltas 
“ »io;iur come under this category 

2 Roadside avenues of our national, 
'district, highways Ibe 
criteria for selection should be shade 
traps otility For this purpose 

also I I 

mnh, * ^ ^ should be selected such as 
o, mango, tamarind, neetn and sheesham 

can.f . 'bnnld plant all 

Jatnai L toaDgO 

tr ;■ Ihn .ton,, nf varialwi 

better Ik which are ! 

thon A mango There are j 

r ro.ds which 

a^dinc n fruit trees tbns | 

‘b. dymcnT'r'’t'“ 

“Plant dietary of onr people I 

nnd \nnT‘","re "'““‘‘"‘'““f H'-t. ‘'“b" 

'illagea i . “ ■'f'Jnirenienla of 

wpoyo bkn mangoe, lemooi 

-om":n„d\T“'f„r^ /r‘ r 

Pnnipnnnd, „t °,l„„ ’’'r ' 

»nil alonr. IV , houses. phuhcan$. 

with Peraiati ^ of wells fitted 

bataiM and ^^® P^ftotatiou of 

“■npnnnd, ‘«f» ■" ‘b* 

encouraged. should b* 
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EXPANSION OP MONROE DOCTRINE 
America has its famoaa Monroe 
Doctrine. No body can interfere in the 
Americas, Bnt Monroe Doctrine has now 
been. expanded, says the Orient Illustiated 
Weekhj, Aithongh none can interfere in 
the Americas, America can interfere 


everywere. America is there in West 
Atlantic; America is there in the Middle. 
East; America is there in Sooth-East Asia ; 
and Amercia is there in the Near Eaat. 
America enters the ITorean War * runs the 
«aa Ime in the newspapers. So the cold war la 
u T ^ u , course the UNO order 

♦!>?» TT Russia might well protest that 

8 U.N.O. order is null and void in its absence 
But what 13 this U.N.O. ! Said Louis XIV 
« Ot A/ot ", “I am the State ’. America 
hi/..'!®” U.N.O.. it IS I.” So America 

thA “‘de all procedural niceties and without 
efATi,.* process of sanetiooa and then 

blockade and wbat not and then the last 
or »k. Intervention ‘ through the agency 

th* .!!. I Nations Organisation', has taken 
practical step of enteriog the war 
rssnin* ®**tainly Amercia could not allow the 
All ^ N.O. to turn into Irresolotioo 

Mas, of course, is a short cut to Democracy, 
to kindness, has entered the war 

® Korea may or may not be 

another matter. At any rate, 
comroA \ 7 saved, end Chiaog has been 

to throw bombs on China It is 
Will ?n ’ course, that courteous Bed China, 
bomha refrain in future from throwing 

acsin ^erraosa But if they do, Amercia will 
PmrnAn/® t® enter war to save the world 
at the world la saved 

UnaavA,! » much of it will remain 

saved 4 V.- ^'sc'Ples may answer, "Christ 
Save." ' * *orld, but Himself he could not 


Indian embassies abroad 

early foar croree of rapeea have been 
0 ted to expenses of the Indian embaeBies 
road and onb of this a very large slice, 
A ont half a crore, goes to the High 
^commissioner for India in U. K.. writes 
toe Bitavada and adds : 

The scales of pay of oar ambassadors 
hi\ many as inordinately 

for a conntry hke oars where^poverty 
a chronio disease and the standard of 
og notorioDsly low. If, as reported in 


o flection of the Press, our scales of pay 
are on par with those of U. S. and U. K. 
then there is ample scope for rednoing the 
top-heavy expenditure. A salary of Rs. 6,000 
for instance for car representative in Egypt, 
is out of all proportion to that country's 
political or commercial importance. Somo 
of our Latin American embassies are also 
ripe for economy. Life at one of these 
was described by a Bombay weekly as 
being truly regal and reminiscent of 
“oriental splendour." If that is true 
drastic economy measures to cat down the 
expenses of somo of these embassies 
elionld be immediately taken. 


Dr. UALAN regime IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The French Socialist Party news-paper 
Le Populaire describes the Malan regime 
in South Africa as "racialism inspired by 
Hitler.” Commenting on reports that 
India will demand the expulsion of 
Sooth Africa from the U.N. the paper 
says: "It fs decidedly not always 
necessary to go beyond the Iron Curtain 
to find intolerance and complete contempt 
for mankind. 

"Ihe Seuata of the African Union hat 
npprovoa by a majority of one the 
law of zone gronpine whiah crents the 
most brotal yila and syatematio racial 
seeregatioo ezistiog in the world today.” 

•' It^^ is already incredible,” the paper 
adds "that disciples of Hitler are today 
in power in a conntry ot the British 
Commonwealth. It passes imagination 
that in 1950 they ,havo the audacity to 
vote one's new Naremberg Jaws. 

■"It tho words ot the U.N. Charter 
are to have any meaning, it is ' 

gratoitoos admonition that tho UN «l.e»ia 
give Dr. Malan. It shoold act ■effiCe^f, 
against tho hrote and big partisans t 
they understand that it is they whn°°'' 
the greatest .arnges of the African bosh'" 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


South Africa 

E T C ON INDIANS IN S AFETCA 
PaVistan has written to India snegea 
tiQg that India sboold reconsider her 
earlier decision not to participate m the 
proposed Eonod Table Conference between 
India Pakistan and Sonth Africa 
This commonication from Pakistan PTI 
understands ra the result of en assoranco 
given by Sonth Africa to Pakistan that 
provisions relating to the proclamation of 
the Gronp Areas Act would not come 
into operation before December 19oD 


S. W. Africa 

ADMINISTRATION OP S W AFRICA , 
The International Court of Justice — tho 
highest tribunal in the world — unanimouely 
decided that South — West Africa was still 
a territory under luternational mandate 
and that the Union of South Africa was 
not competent to modify its international 
status The Court held that such com 
petonce rested with the Union with the 
consent of the United Nations 

(The South African Prime Minister 
Dr Daniel Malan told the Union 


South Africa is farther understood to 
expressed its willingnesa to partici 
P»te in the Bound Table Conference 
kofore that date — December 1950 — without 
Prsjodioe to the respective staadpomte of 
three parties 

INDIANS IN GRAVE CRISIS 
The Boutb African Indian commaoity 
’3 now immediately faced with the 
Kfavest crisis m its historj Of this there 
be no doubt whatsoever writes 
Indian Opinion a weekly newspaper 
founded by Mahatma Gandhi 
It adds Up till now we have fooled 
JOrselves with the notion that the threats 
•ogarding our effacement were too bad to 
50 true Now we know better We have 
5‘tber to get out or go completely 
3nder 

Calling upon Indians of all classes to 
•tand together and appealing to the 
''healthy not to take advantage of the 
poor the paper adds It seems that all 
'* ^oat except honour 
It urges all Indians to fight to retain 
bis intangible sometbiog which is at 
0° very real and so very precious 
look to India for moral support 


Parliament in April that its passing of 
the South West African Affairs (Amend 
ment) Act giving the territory represeata 
tioQ m the South African Parhament 
meant that his Government no longer 
recognised tbo existence of the Leagne of 
Nations mandate) 

The loternational Conrt to which the 
question of the status of Booth West 


Africa was referred by the United 
Natione held by 12 Totea to two that 
Sonth Africa still bad the internatioDal 
obligations resulting from her League of 
Nations mandate Including tho obligation 
to submit reports and transroib petitions 


from the inhabitants of that 
the supervisory function to be 
by the United Nations 


territory 

exercised 


“’®° nnnmmooBlr decijea 
that tho proTlaiooB of Chapter 12 (remak 
JOB of troaleeeh.p) of the Uoited Nations 
Charter were applicable to Sonth West 
Africa lO tho bodbo that they provided a 
means by whieh the territory might ho 
bcooeht noder tho trusteeship system 
By eiBht voles to sir the 
decided that the Charaler did not imo^. 
on tho Doioo of Sooth AlLr\'“S 
obhealioD t" plaoo Booth West A ® 
under 
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THE POPULATION OP INDIA 
Inaias population has inoreased by over 
23 m,n,„ns annoB Ihe last ten years from 
19 millions (of the present Indian torritorj) 
■n 1911 to S17 SI millions on March 1 last 
an annnal increase cl 3 19 million accerdme 
‘a an estimate made by the Cenans 
Commi, sinner for perpeses ot the coming 
S^Deral elections 

of?!,' ofe ‘‘a talal popolatioo 

tbe 27 Slates included in Parts A B and 

0 comprising the „hcle of the Indian Union 

These es imales hare been prepared by 
cans cl two methods First alter taling 
accooot the population agnres cl 1941 

"Monnt tbe movement m 7 , ^ 

O' this mere e l 

'Patceotoecormt^esr 1 

Esjaalhao OrLa B'-Ual 

''bile the lowest ol less than 1 

■“ Iravanonre and'cnT' 

’'bo variatioo i„ Bombay „„d o r‘° 

«^-«ted to bo ahoot 2 per ceol 

.. 

“•Iboo. 00 M„oh 1 "o •“ 

®«°gal«>4 3<. ” rradesh 61 and W„t 

fo I iJ— n,,w„, 


la n "Mt 

4 1 ** in'^^r~^^>‘'orftba I 17 Aft t._ 


'l.lj. U„ 'a » M Ps. 




ATOMIC BLINDNESS 
Atomic blindness is developing among 
the Japanese who snrvived the atomic 
bombings nf 1945 This delayed radiation 
effect was reported recently by tbe Atomic 
Energy Commission 

The Commission reported tbe findings by 
the National Bescareh Connells Atomic 
Bomb Casnalty Commiesion which bad 
been working in Japan since 1947 The 
report said it may lako generations for all 
long range effects of the bombings to show 
np Sioce the snrvivore of Hiroshima and 
Nagasali are tho only grnnp nf bum.n 
hemga in the world who have been exposed 
to an atomio bnrst tho medical flndiogs 
of the ABC— snpporlod Casnalty Commission 
have important eignifioanoe for scientiSc 
and for military and civil defence plannioB 
in tbd Uoitea Stales 
The discovery that some of tho Japanese 
snrvivovs were going blind developed from 
a special lovesligatioo started at Hiroshima 
as year Thm stndy was initiated after 
seven American sciootlsts began to lose 
a 'bsh" 0' exposore to radiation 
, ^ ® P*"® atomic bomb esperiments 

ih® ? saiasbera It was reasoned that 
a om bomba similar radiations might 
have caused a.aj.iat mjur.ea 

lilfn ^tiat the Japanese sorvirors 

catarapi** “’®f>cao ncientists developed 
21" ’ : ■” ''h.ch the lens of 

restored byTm“ ^'^bb '•»” b» 

and sapplj-iof. the tissue 

The APP with epecml glasses 

of a thonaana'^!!^^^'^ eiamiEation 

3 000 fPBf. of P®''8ona who were witbm 
® point above which the 


atom bomb 


aiP'oded at Hirosbima led to 


radialior'^catarLt"'’""^ 

■aapooled cases 
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KASHMIR DISPUTE D JJ MEDIATOR’S 
STATEMENT 

Sir Owen Dixon, United Nations* 
lieiiatoT in tbe KsB^mir ftiBpnle, annonnced 
00 Angost 22, that he had come to the 
coQcloBion that there was no immediate 
prospect of India and Pakistan composine 
any of their differences over the State 
of Jamma and Kashmir, and that he 
wonia shortly report to the Secnrity Conneil 
Sir Owen disclosed that daring the 
tripartite talks in Delhi, he found that 
there was no hope of any agreement 
being reached opon meaenres preparatory 
to an OTerall plebiscite Besides, the 
two QoTernments had no proposals of 
their own to make He, therefore suggested 
to the two Prime Ministers other possible 
solutions which did not involve an over* 
all plehiBoite 

One of the solntions was, Sir Owen 
aid, that wherever the desires of the 
ohahitants were known, the territories 
honld be partitioned between India and 
Pakistan m accordance with those desires, 
lue regard, however, being given to the 
geographical, economic, topographical and 
^etQograpbical considerations But where 
Ihe desires of the people were unknown, 
* plehiacite aho^ld he held and the voting 
should be confined to that area 
India, he said, was prepared to consider 
a settlement on those lines but Pakistan 
continued to stand upon the agreed 
resolutions of the United Nations Com 
mission specifying an over all plebiscite as 
the manner of settlement 
78 


IMPEOVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
MACHINERY 


Improvement of administrative organis 
ation and methods shonid go hand in 
band with improvement of organisation 
and methods of financial control, says 
Mr N Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Minister for 
Transport, in his report on the organisation 
of the roaobmery of Government 
Mr Ayyangar sabmits a basio plan of 
reorganisation for the approval of the 
Cabinet, the mam changes involved m the 
plan being 

(1) The Ceotral Secretariat ehould be divided 
into 37 primary unita of organisatioo conaistmg of 
28 Departmeata, eight Cen'raj Admioiatrativo 
offices aod bureaus at Secretariat 

(2) A diatmedoii should be drawn between a 
department as an organisational unit and a 
Miaietry ae an organisational unit, 28 departmenla 
ebould be accommodated witbin 20 Mmiatriea 

(3) A new grouping of Miniatnea responsible 
for economio and social servicsa should be 
established under the name of bureaus There 
should bo a Bureau of Katural Resources and 
Agnculture a Bureau of Industry and Commerce, 
a Bureau ot Tronaporb and Communications and 
a Bureau of Labour and Social Services 

(4) t The Cabinet organisation should be 
strengtheoed by the es Uabl ish m en t on a 
permanent basis of certain standing committees of 
Cabinet, ja addition to 'ad hoc* committees set 
up from time to time 

As regards tho suggestion for the division 
of the Geotcal Secrotariat the Cabinet has 
agreed to it bet has left pending the 
queetion of splitting np any existing 
department or redistribution of its 
responsibilities to be examined in each 
individual case 


The Cabinet has taken action on the 
snggeation of the Cabinet Secretariat beme 
strengthened by an effectively organised 
economio wing and of a Committee 
of Secretaries to advise and assist the 
Economic Committee, ® 
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West Indies 

INDIANS IN WEST INDIES 
Mr Sntjaoharan Sastpi, Inamn Commia 
ajoner .n Br.tiah A7eat Indies aSdressinB 
the Indan Oonncil of World affaire in 
Now Delhi the other da; said that the 
Indian popolation lo the West Indies 
Isiandj wore economically ivell off bnt 
politically much behind time 
In the proposed Federation of the British 
West Indiea he yiaiialized the position of 
Indians woold nodoubtodlj bo tendered 
ditOeolt Nomerieallj Indians wonld bo 
about half a million against the Negroes 
'vbe were abont 21 millions Having taken 
oil advantage of the facilities of edoeation 
the Negroes were also politically advanced 
nod were holding key positions in the 
adniinislratioo Nevertheless Mr Sastri 
«Pl«.nea sent, on., interests shonld 
he allowed to impede political advance 
nient of these colonies 

‘ -he?: 

■ahonf for the sugar plantation. ”b™: 

rel«,ner,„UcI m^any ofThrinT'^ 

habit, and ooltnra. enstoma. 

East Africa 

The "o’?!, '' OONQRBSS 

The .Olh session of the East African l„a 
National Congress m.t '“"‘’““Indian 

Na-rob, Among .h„:. 

Indian Commissioner, Mr Pam ^ 

h'-Gedf„,,.n„„,^f- African 
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and promotion of Indo African relations 
and expressed appreciation of Pandit Nehrn's 
part in ‘cementing real, lasting Indo 
African friendship ' 

^Amongst the resolntions passed was ons 
protesting against Government’s indiiTerencs 
towards Indian edncation another protesting 
against the policy of handing power to 
Earopean settlers, and a third dealing with 
Sooth African recialism 
The Congress also snpported Uganda 
reforms pledged sopport to the U N and 
demanded separation of Tanganyika from 
0 reactionary Kenya administratioa 
Strong condemnatioD of the White settler 
policy was -also voiced 

Malaya 

INDIAN RUBBER WORKERS 
Abont 160 000 lodian Robber workers 
m Malaya and an eqnal onmber of 
Ualayas and Chinese will benefit if nego 
>008 or a revision of robber workers 
which their trade nmon. are 
oommenoing, are snecessfal 

Pi-oo a ^ Narayanan, Indian born 
Preaident of tha M.,,ya„ 

onZ 1 

onmmitlea nf the Enbber Wnrter. Dnion 

an^ploy°ere'’!i.„„''‘®"' I” 

rej''l^l!?^!“"o“wa‘“n 7/rd 


„r-- this 
the price of 


sear follow, 

‘of;"con°tT 'nXbe'’'' per" ponnd 
a dollar a nonna touched 

snaiotalo^d it .. hkely to be 

^‘11 reraam the level 

tho royuion S to justify 

>n September^^fh expires 

snittee horei fn . Ofgotmtmg com 

>n Wages for the me^** eubstantial rise 
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KASHMIR DISPUTE : U. M. MEDIATOR’S 
STATEMENT 

Sir Owen Dixon, United Nations* 
Mediator in tbe Kashmir dispute, announced 
00 August 22, that he had come to the 
coDcluslon that there was no immediate 
prospect of India and Pakistan composing 
soy of their differences orer the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, and that be 
would shortly report to the Security Council. 

Sir Owen disclosed that during the 
tripartite talks in Delhi, be found that 
there was no hope of any agreement 
being reached upon measures preparatory 
to an orerail plebiscite. Besides, the 
two Governments had no proposals of 
their own to make. He, therefore, suggested 
to the two Prime Ministers other possible 
solotiona which did not involve an over* 
all plebiscite. 

One of the solntions Was, Sir Owen 
said, that wherever the desires of the 
inhabitants were known, the territories 
should he partitioned between India and 
Pakistan in accordance with those desires, 
due regard, however, being given to the 
geographical, economic, topographical and 
deiQographical considerations. Bat where 
the desires of the people were nnknown, 
^ a plebiscite should be held and the voting 
should be confined to that area. 

India, he said, 'was prepared to consider 
a settlement on tboae lines, but Pakistan 
continued to stand upon the agreed 
Msolntiona of the United Nations Com- 
mission specifying an over-all plebiscite as 
the manner of eettlement, 
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IMPROVEMENT OP ADMINISTRATIVE 
MACHINERY 

Improvement of administrative organis- 
ation and methods should go band in 
hand with improvement of organisatiofi 
and methods of financial control, says 
Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Minister for 
Transport, in his report on the organisation 
'of the maobinery of Government. 

Mr. Ayyangar submits a basio plan of 
reorganisation for the approval of the 
Cabinet, the main changes involved in the* 
plan being : 

tl) The Ceottal Sccretatiai should bo divided 
into 37 primary units of organisation consisting of 
28 Deportments, eight Cen'ral Admloistrativo 
oOSces and bureaus at Secretariat. 

(2) A distinction should be drawn between a 
department as an organisational unit and a 
Ministry as an organisational unitt 28 departmtuta 
should be accommodated witbin 20 Ministries. 

(3) A new grouping of Ministnea responsible 
for ecoQomio and social setviesa should be 
established under tbe name of bureaus. Thero 
should be a Bureau of Natural Kesourees and 
Agriculture, a Bureau of Industry and Oommotce, 
a Bureau of Transport aad Communicatioas and 
a Bureau of Labour and Social Ssr%'iceB. 

(4>£ Tbe Cabinet organisation should be 
strengthened by the establishment on a 
permanent basis of certain standing committees of 
Cabinet, in addition to ‘ad hoc’ committees set 
up from time to time. 

As regards the saggestion for the division 
of tbo Central Secretariat the Cabinet has 
agreed to it, bat has left pending the 
qoestion of splitting np any existing 
department or redistribntion of its 
responsibilities to be examined in each 
indivldoal case. 


The Cabinet has taken action on tbo 
Boggeetioo of the Cabinet Secrotaviat beinc 
strengthened by an effeotivoly organised 
economio wing and of a Committee 
of Secretaries to advise and asaiat the 
Economio Committee, ^ ^ 
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West Indies 

INDIANS IN WEST INDIES 
Mr Satjaoharan Sastr. Indian Commu 
amner in British West Indies addressmB 
the Indian Oonncil of World aUairs in 
Now Delhi the other day said that tho 
Indian population in the West Indica 
Islands wore eoonomieally well oil bat 
politioally mnoh behind time 
In tho proposed Pedoralion of tho Driliah 
West Indies he risnalized the position ol 
Indians would nodouht.dly be rendered 
diBlcult Nomerieallj Indiana wonld be 
about half a 

who were about 21 millions Ha.ins taken 
full adrantaBeot the taoiUHes edocal.oo 
he Neeroes were also polilioally adyanoed 
nod were holdiog key positione m the 
administration Neyertheless Mr Saslri 
axplained sectional lutere.ts should n„" 

menl Tlt 

went of these ooloniea 

ca™m^”r,rtu“p'rud'r: 

'.?t°h' k' -’'"'■‘•‘-".'“some 

or them knew oome 

retained inlaot many of 1 ^ 10 “^ 

habits and o.lturaUo'm^ '"^'an custom,. 

East Africa 

The pma ^ OONGHESS 

K..f"cr':;-rAtrn 

-c«t=oorMr£“-- 

African^oh'C bo^dy'Sn^a Af 

^'--<-.nppnrt^o"^Itrc::.' 


nnd promotion of lodo African relations 
and expressed npprooiallon of Pnndit Nehru’s 
part in "oomcntinfr real, lastios Indo 
African friendship ' 

^Amongst the resolutions paeaed was one 
protesting against Goyernment’e iDdifferencs 
towards Indian edocation another protesting 
against the policy of handing power lo 
Boropean eottlere. and a third dealing with 
Sooth Airman recialism 
The Congress also enpported Uganda 
reforms pledged enpport to Ihe U N and 
demanded separation of Tanganyika from 
o reactionary Kenya admlnistrstioo 
Strong condemnation of tho While eettlcr 
policy was also voiced 

Malaya 

INDIAN RDBBER WORKBKS 
About ICO 000 Indian Rubber workers 
m Malaya and an egnni nnmber of 
Ualayas and Chinese will benofll it nege 
lone or a revision of robber workers 
wage, which them trade nnlon. are 
oommeneing are eucooseful 

P™.!a f ^ Narayanan Indian born 
Preeid nt „f tb, 

Conno. ,aye that the negotiating 
committee ol the Bobber Workers Union 
preparing the cnee lor an npward 

-X°er.“:oor^" 

robber from price of 

Ic 63 cento Bobl, a 
a dollar a tonched 

a peak pr,oo^°l“bil,“^ ‘hi, >e a 

walntamed it >. to tie 

"■H remain ‘hat the level 

‘he revismn of 1'°“'’ ‘"'s'- ‘h 

Tho present ,, ® 

Beptembej, “Kreement expires 

wlttee honei ncROtmtiDg com 

>0 Wages for the*tneD^ sabstantial riM 
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the late me. baedoloi 

The Bnaaen death of Mr. Gopioath Bardoloi, 
bief Miniater of Assam deprives the 
ProTincs of the servicea of a veteran patriot 
a tried and troeted leader of the 
CoogreBB. 'He was eiaty and he died in 
hatoeas as it were, as it was only the 
evening before his death that ho was 
entertaining a grocp of pressmen at hia 
residence and talking to them ' of the 
Pteblems facing India and Assam. 

. Hatdoloi joined the bar in 191C. 
Bring the non-co-operation movement he 
•ospended legal practice, In 1022, he was 
sentenced to one year's S.I. 

° ABsistaot Secretary of 

loai Congress, For foor years, 

Galt of ‘io 

Wbati Mnnicipality. From 1937, he was 

heei.l n '^ongteae Party in tho Assam 
of I n' =0 became Premier 

loss t Coalition from September 

on It 1939, when he resigned 

*De Congress mandate. 

from It ““ o secority prisoner 

In 194 n”'V'^’ ’foooory 20,1914. 

'«oderoftt„.° ™ ''oo*"’ o® “*0 

be Assam Assembly Congress Party. 


The OUTPOSTS 

Ite QoveJnmf^r'’. ®“”rnm6nt have told 
diacnse th ‘ I”dia that they oonld 
“ '■blegral „ “e Hbo « "it « 
““T de^ired'^ tl Hortogal”, although 

Povernmeot of t S? “P'rato with tho 
frieodahin “”'1 '■“■'d op 

This w -s coontries. 

'or rorergS.Sf'f Ccpoty Mioister 

"HU:o an?wtr“S?kcl?L,Y-f^-'‘-, io a 

Cation of the^Gnt^^ was to a commnni- 

i” ‘ke b' Ibd.a conveyed 

•bdian Minislec i 'bp Obfornment by tho 
br in.Porlognl last Febrnary. 


PONISHMBNT FOR HOARDER 
Parliament on Ang. 14 paseed tho Essential 
Sopplies (Temporary Powers) Amendment 
Bill which provides for more drastic 
ponishment of those guilty of hoarding of 
foodgrains and profiteers in foodgrains,' 
cotton textiles and other essential goods, 
before it ndjoarned sine die. 

The punishment prescribed by Parliament 
for hoardiog of foodgrains was seven years 
impriaonment, and a fine not loss " than 
20 times the value of hoarded foodgrains 
and its forfeiture. In regard to textiles and 
other essential oommoditios, the term of 
imprisonment , prescribed extends to three 
years, apart from floe and forfeitnro in 
tho former case. 

Tho Honso accepted an amendment to 
limit the extension of the period of operation 
of tho Act npto December 81,1952, instead 
of December 01 1964, as originally oontom- 
plated. It rejected the proposal made by 
Mr. Mahavir Tyagi to Introdnoe whipping 
ae a penalty. 

Provision for .xpoditioos disposal of oases 
of hoardiog has also been made. 


FRENCH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 

M HamhertSarvano, French India Depoty 

m the National Assembly of France, said that 
ho proposed to introdooe two Bills in the 
French Parliament meeting on Oct. 17 . 

One Bill seeks tho transfer by the French 
Governmeot of its sovereignty over Sh 
Indian settlements to the Government 
India, and the other to secore genera 
amnesty to political prisoners in Preroh 
^^•1?' ‘ibB® concerned in afleged 

irSo “““■■“"’“I elscS 


M. Sarvane, who is the Secrpffirrr 
.French Indian Eepnblican Party said^W 
hj8 Party had given him a t ' 

BpoDsor these two Dills, “andate to 
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the .hate MR. BABDOLOI 
The snaaen death of Mr. Qop'inath Baraoloi, 
hi6( Minister of Assam deprives the 
province of the services of a veteran patriot 
and a tried and trnated leader of the 
Congress. "He was sixty and he died in 
harness as it were, as it was only tho 
evening before his death that ho was 
entertaining a group of pressmen at bis 
residence and talking to them of tho 
problems facing India and Assam. 

. Bardoloi joined the bar in 191C. 
°ring the non-CQ*operation movement he 
enepended legal practice, In 1922, be was 
sentenced to one year’s B.I. 

n 1026, he was Assistant Secretary of 
insi Congress. For fonr years, 

ohairman of the 
^POJcipality. Prom 1037. he was 
Lfieili Congress Party in the Assam 

of th* Assembly. Ho became Premier 
1038 1 PPfi^’ess Coalition from September 
n« 1980. when be resigned 

“yte Congress mandate. 

frnm ^fitalned as a eecnrity prisoner 
In 194r°*^ Janaary 26,1914. 

•eaderofii! J'® elected as tho 

^ ^6 Assam Assembly Congress Party. 

Th OniPOSTS 

**■6 Govern™®”!”” Ho'^ernment hove told 
““t disonss of India that thny could 
““ intesral 0““ nn "it in 

dcaired'^ / H“'^tngal ”, althougb 
Pn^ernroont r.f'°T 'fith tho 

ifiendabin h t ^ India and to bnild np 
•bip brtwoen the two countries. . 

Minister 

’"itten “?"S' “■■■ B.V.Eeskar, in a 
j(_°"”™“'n Parliament 

Cation of reply was to a eommoni- 

the India conveyed 

Indian ^orernment by the 

r in Portngal last Febrnary. 


PUNISHMENT FOR HOARDER 

Parliament on Aoc. U passed thoBsaontial 
Supplies (Temporary Pon-ers) Amendment 
Bill which provides for more drastio 
ponishment of thoeo enilty of hoarding of 
toodgrains and profiteers in foodgrains, 
cotton textiles and other essential goods, 
before it adjourned sine die. 

Tho pnnishment proscribed by Parliament 
for hoarding of foodgrains was seven yeare 
imprisonment, and a fine not less ' than 
20 times the valoe of hoarded foodgraine 
and its forteitnre. In regard to textiles and 
other essential commodities, the term of 
imprieonment, prescribed extends to three 
yeare, apart from floe and forfeitnre in 
the former case. 

The Hon, 0 accepted an amendment to 
limit the extension of the period of operation 
of tho Act opto December 81,1052, instead 
of Dboember 81, 1954, as originally contem. 
plated It rejected the proposal made by 
Mr. Mahavir Tyagi to Introdooe whipping 
as a penalty. ^ 

Provision for .xpeditioos disposal o'f oases 
of hoardiog has also been made. 


FRENCH SETTEBlIENrS IN INDIA 
M. Lambert Sarvane, Pronoh India 

in the National Assembly ofFraooe, lam th ^ 

ho proposed to introduee two Bills i„ 
French Parliament meeting on Oct 17 
One Bill seeks the transfer hr. /v I, 
Government of its eovereienfJ ^«nch 
ludian settlements to the (in Sooth 
India, and the other to of 

amnesty to political prison/rt^^^-® general 
India, .nolnding lhose'^oo”oerLd “ ^^‘="bh 

inoments during the lOlg mSp^,!” .‘’'b^ed , 
?“nnfnr7heL“^^i'-,.,h.« ^ ‘bat ? 
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DR D R BHANDARKAR 
The death of Dr D R BhaDdarlrar 
tl 0 well known historian at the age of 
75 IS a distinct loss to thecanse of learning 
A resident of Poona Mr Bhandarkar 
came to Calcntta m 1917 to join tho 
Oalontta University as Carmiohael Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and 
Cnltare Before coming to Calcutta he 
was a Lecturer in the Bombay University 
from 1918 to 1917 While in Bombay be 
was also the Sopermtcndent of the 
Archaeological Sorvey of India Western 
Circle (1911 17) 

Daring bis assooiation with the Calcntta 
University Dr Bhandarkar was the 
oCOcet m charge of the Archaeologital 
Section of the Indian Uuseam for abonb 
three years Besides his manifold coo 
nections with various learned societies m 
India and abroad be was a member of 
ttie Indian Historical Records Commission 
a Vice Chairman and member of the 
Board of Trnstees of the Indian Mnseum 
The son of the celebrated Dr Bban 
dartar of Poona research might be said 
to have been in his blood Dr Bhandarkar 
was also a valoed contributor to this 
Ruxtto and we jom his many friends and 
admirers In bemoaning the loss to Indian 
scholarship and learning 


U S SCnOLAR«?HIP rOR INDIAN 
STUDENTS 

Applications are invited for unm 
scholarships for study at tho Tetorh^« 
School of Aeronant.cs ,n New jJ„r 
USA Tho valne of the scholarship will bn 
51123 per annum This covers tmtion fees 
Applicants are expected to sapplemenl 
this amonnt with passage money anj 
ahont another $1200 per annum Applicants 
iro reqoostcd to give their age and fnii 
particulars of their academic qnolifications 


HINDI A MARATHI AS MEDIA 
OP INSTRUCTION 

Higher edncation in Madhya Pradesh 
academic as well as technical will here 
after be mainly through the media of 
Hindi the national language and Marathi 
the regional language 
A top level conference of edncationists 
of Madhya Pradesh under the chairman 
ship of tho Chief Minister Pandit R S 
Sbnkla has recommended that Government 
colleges of Arts and Science alllliated to 


iMagpnr University should provide instroc 
tion m Hind: as well as Marathi The 
conference also recommended that 
lostitutioDS affiliated to Sangor University 
should provide instrnctioo tbrongb the 
medinm of Hindi 

The conference recommended that the 
medinm of initmction and examination at 
tho pest giadaate stage shonld be Hindi 
bot stated that English conld be retained 
as medium for science snbjecta id the 
a of snitablo textbooks in Hindi 

Nagpur University introduoed Hindi 
Marathi media for the intermediate Arts 
examination last year and extended it to 
Soienco course this jear An exception 
hM been mnae however tor one >ear m 

® case of stndente whose mother tongue 

Unrversitv^'ftl* Marathi The Sangor 
mndinrn L introduced Hindi as 

mndinra of instroction this year 


A'AbSPORTS 

scholarshino ® Nongaora awardee 

been ret™ n ‘ ““ -m/oreitr hnvi 

aevern"'^^ nn.or 

Con...ern‘er if'^'torir 

™03*cine and 
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MADEAS JUDGMENT ON 
COMMUNAL O. 0. 

Id onr last iaaae reference Tvae made 
to two applications for the issue of writs 
0 / mandamus preferred on behalf of 
Mrs. Champakam Dorairajan, a candidate 
for admission to- a Medical College, and 
Mr. 0. R. Stinivasan, a candidate for 
admission to an Engineering College, to 
restrain the Madras Government from 
applying the Commnnal G. 0. for the 


regnlation of admissions to the Medical 


and Engineering Colleges in the State. 

^ Poll Bench of the Madras High 
Conrt delivered jndgment on this case 
an July 27 giving its nnanimous decision 
that the Commnnal Q. 0. regulating the 
admission of students to the Medical and 
Engineering Colleges was opposed to the 
Fondamental Rights conferred under Part 
Ml of the Constitution of India and that 
Article 46 of the Directive Principles of 
State Policy coming under Part IV could 
not override the provisions of Artiotea 15 
(l) and 29 (2) of the Conetitutiou or 
justify any law or Aot of the State 
contravening their provisions. 

In the result Their Lordships the Chief 
Justice Mr. P.^V. Eajamannar and A. V. 
ViBwanatha Sastri and N. Somasuadaram 
JJ, who constituted the Bench, allowed 
the two applications and issued the tvnts 
0 / wiondflmua as prayed for directing that 
e appUcations of the petitioners shoold 
P®. couBiderea without any discrimination 
oeiog made against them on grounds of 
religion, race or caste. 


Their Lordships pronoonced 
the judgment, Mr. E. Knttikrishna Menon, 
Advocate-General, prayed for the issue of 
a certiuoate for leave to appeal against 
the judgment to the Supreme Court of 
India in view of the constitutional 
qoeatiODS invulved. This was granted. 


PROHIBITION DAW IN BOMBAY 


A Full Bench of the Bombay 
High Conrt held certain important 
provisions of the Bombay Prohibition Act 
relating to possession, nee, and consnmp- 
tioD of non-intoxicant IiQuors void. 

Their Lordships declared that Section 
23 (a) and (B) and Section 24 (l) of the 
Prohibition Aot relating to publication, 
soliciting, or commending the use of 
intoxicating lignors amounted to an 
infringement of the freedom of speech 
and expression nnder the Indian Consti- 
tution and were, thareforo, void. 

The Court declared as void the clause 
in the Aot exempting Military personnel 
and Defence serviais. Their Lordships held 
that the Section 80 relating to exemption 
of meeees conducted by the MiKtary and 
Navy was void, inasmuch as India was not 
a military State and the classification 
offended against Article 14 of the 
Constitution. (Fundamental Rights). 

Section 18G (l) of the Prohibition Act 
relating to the power of the State 
Government .to arrest and make orders 
detaining or restricting the movements or 
actions of. persons gave extraordinary* 
powers not justified * under the Const/- , 
tntioD, and was, therefore, void, on the 
ground that the prohibition Jaw, d/d not 
deal with publio order, seoarily of the 
State or maintenance of essent/a/ lerv/oM 
and supplies. 

Their Lordships granted the prayer of 
the petitioner that be need not deoiaro 
himself as an addict before a Medical 
Baari ^ 
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AVOURABLE BALANCE OF TRADE 

D,rn, ir”“ Cbmlaman 

Deshmakb M,a Pa,„a„ent that 

LtrrpfV™^” “> ‘-e 

dsva „at,a„ Ea„>„at,aa a.„bt a,. " 

oa the inam factor in ♦>»« 

of Ina.a, ajpart, ™pravamaat 

•« 

« t* Junnihnnwala eaid i^a 

t^ace at ,aa,e ba^ 

n’OotL^'oT'^tCe"^ correepoodme 

me previona year n«t 
1^9 74 crores of this h. / 
attr.bnked to h«H 

rea( h=,a« „ .he 

'“Porla as ™«"-r 

parLoau:;;" .„°'.h;‘™''”‘ 
‘mmeaiatelr Mecfaine a , 

■= «.>«/. a^"" ;7,s '"a" “ aa 

filO'Tins down ,n tha ^ 

"vstscas eoantne, aad '”“ 

-"‘ba Prscealaa r'lj";- 

lo Sana eiteat reaDoB.,M , '“b "’as 

Zealand ,„d „e„„j3 aip'atl,"' 

■J^alaaLaa Soa,e at the , ^ 

, also ba attributed ta lb Mold 

By aad larg‘ h„ ° «Port 

“'rt‘ claim la be tb '’"“laatian 

‘bP ■cp-uvea.eat ,a '.br" ■» 

"“s blelj .0 "”1 eaports Thia 

lacreased rranaioa for ,a,„™,'‘'^ bp the 
Doralaaliaa „„ b„„ ccmmadiliea 

»» ouch ,a the hape at 
‘be balaaca at trade na a ""fcciOB 

ern^d "-bt br.r“.:\.t 

co?b:t,!‘".:r f ‘r '-cd „„ 

■Jueslian whether 




in°Tha™°°i. *“ ““bo nnj- chaoie 

tho oachaDse ratio 

Increaso in eipor. emco tho devaluation 
had been particularlj noticeable in cotton 
‘eaWea and tea to eoft enrronov are,. 

waa Other oxpnrta ehnired an increase 
« a smaller mnBnitado There was no 

zzir^^ 

endi * ^-T caporta for tho nine months 
cal a””° '''>'» «■ crores a. 

nLTad “■ “03 crorea tar tho same 

wereRs"'s7i° ’“P”'’‘> 

hZS “PaHc dCdcrareA As 

crorea "1 talaace of Ba IK 

period at ""’'‘“P® Pear the current 

n® 0 crores '“ble balance ol 


Mr''°0hm?” POE INDIA 

Minister in™°° ®®®b“>bli Finance 

RTf IT ^ ^fitton rcolr to 

-btre-;-- -p P— b 

n°'ou th^:? bP..u.:sm;n'rd"nre'fd 

India and froni° To enterprises m 

1050 eboat Rb ot 

'Theta . . ^^^^8 

baeiB o“he° mforma^”'^ been made on the 
of ^omittances ror. '°5 ‘“Aspect 

•ovestinent m infl,® abroad for 

^xteot of j^g ^eniittancea to on 

from Canada ft r ® received 

©nterpriees jq t , ^stment in business 
‘^e United States 5® 100 000 from 
Hoogtonc diirme 100 000 from 

The r,«e. ^ period 

too eariy that it was 

concessions given ,n of 

bud/e? ‘"ff"- '"‘‘be' ebnS 

rrij”, --"la !^t,B„b- p,;l^ 
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women’s page 


PARLIAMENT OF WOMEN 
The part wompn are plajiog in tho 
bosinesB and the profeBsIona of the Tvorld 
today ^vould * earprise even those ardent 
feminists who less than 100 years ago 
clamonred at the doors of colleges and 
nniversities for the right to eqaal cdncational 
opportonities with men. 

In this age, after two wprld wars in 
which tens of thousands of women took 
Wtive part, the ecop’e and div'ersity of 
ttelr achievements is apt to be taken for 
granted except on such occasions as the 
congress held in London at tho end of 
Inly last" which brought together women 
sadera from many countries to confer on 
tteir common interests. 

In snch a gathering could be studied 
* diversity of fields women have conquered , 
what may be more snrprUing to such 
® atd anti^feminiets as remain is that so 
Many have been able to combine busy 
flistingoisbed careers with that of the 
soeceseful wife and mother. 

There were 2.000 such women from 20 
°"J>ons at the Fifth Coogress of the 

Dternat.onal Federation of Business and 

ro essionsl Women, which was held for 
® rat time in Britain fromxJuly 31 to 
Dar^e.^ / them 1,100 were from all 

larPB United Kingdom, with the 

ino ^ from the Commonwealth — 

- coming from Canada. 

WOMEN JOCKEYS IN JAPAN 
Sociel Prefecture Horse Racing 

ockeys ** applications for women 

“““t ha between 10 and 30. 

V trained by men jockeys for 

wmen'°,°(!'v ° 

locley races. 


WOlIBN LEAD IN DIVOHCB 

More women than men have songht 
dissolution of their marriages during tho 
last two years in U.P. 

This was revealed by Mr. Charan Singh, 
Parliamentary Secretary to 'the Chief 
Minieter, in reply to a question in tho 
Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Mohammed Assar Ahmed had asked 
how many applications for marriage 
dissolution had been received dining the 
pasir two years. Mr. Charan Singh said 
that 1.288 applications were received and 
oob of this 1,231 were from women and 
tho remaining 57 from men. As regards 
women, 1,058 had sought separation because 
of their husbanda’ crnolty, 48 had com. 
plained of the bad character of their 
buebands, 80 bad charged their bosbando 
with impotence, one had pleaded bad looks' 
and the rest for other caoses incloding 
venereal disease. Among the 67 applications 
from men, 61 had sought marriage 

dissoIutioD. alleging that their wives were 
of bad character and six men had stated 
that their wives refused to live with them. 

HOMES FOR DISPLACED WOMEN 
Six narishalas (uuattached women’s " 
homos) are beiog ran by tho Eojasthan 
Govornment to provide means of livelihood 
to refogeo women and children in tho State. 

Iwo of these homes are looated at Jaipor 
aod one each at Kotab. Ddaipnr, Jodhnnr 
and Bikaner. Abont 000 women are provided 
with work and pa, d Hs. 10 per month in ' 

add.t.nn to their daily wages at these 

fo"?hu’ htme7he'’rrfn’adaT ’’’ 

to displaced .»« 
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PAVOCRABLB BAUNCG OP MADE 
Ibe P.„„„ee Mm.^tor Mr Oh.Dtnman 
Doshmalb s..a Parl,a„a„t that laa.a 

Ltrrrvr 

-..tb, eaa,a. Ir “» -- 

Mr Deabmakb who won . 

Ur B p Th V "P'rioi: to 

BP Jbanjhnnwala said toa. 

ot tr.a, h.a .roprored b, R, 7-2 

protea aa compared with tb„ ‘ “ 


anb finance 


orotea ae coo 7'^ '"'P'orrS by R, ,72 ®*P“rl8 for the D.oa monlh, 

moolha of 'thT ““""PoP'ims cmpLd°7 p ^ " 

P- 71 crorea , Op'p Zod ,0 

“Hr,bated to beltermrot''l“'‘’ '■‘> 'tore R,°,7i7"!!'°“”, 

“ “ As 


con.;;;;, 00 ‘rr‘:r ^b^ral^Tt T 

“onlha prcced.oe (a t ‘bo Mmisier , Koobmalh, Pmani 

‘o 000,0 ealool re.p„o°„bl °“c”'”«nlha,y„ 7.'?°'’ ' 

•irmand aod ,ncrca,od 7 ° ““ '""c ‘com Jo,“ , ‘"1 P“'J'»nici 

flevalnftf.n^ r. Exports after tt.« niiif.».4 Tr._ , December. 1911 


"tlr.bater7h°'ter‘™ot'';o“'‘’ ‘e 

rest being doe tn «Ports the 

-ports as 

->‘'■"‘.000 par.,oj::,7 .o°'tbe'‘™“'”‘ 

■■nccamtelr Pre«a,aa deralcaB 

~ cooatr,oo and 

ports daring the 

‘o ;;;; ::;;T”r:. - 

a«mand and ,norca8ea e ° !" '*'®'c 

a«valoat,„a Some of ibc” 

“'«o bo allr,holcd to the coald 

■>"<■0 By aad large a. ' oPort 

"'8bt claim la Sj ,v "" ^ccalaalion 

‘bo .mprevemoat ,„ .a!’''"’ ■- 

'too lilely to b" ccporla Th„ 

Inorcaacd proT,„on for ,m br the 

t>ovalaal,on wao however -‘"'noSiliea 
nol to moch ,n the be™ ,"’”'‘oa to 
‘bo b.laneo of l,„de a^ ""P'°riOB 

iJelct.oral,on Th,8 m,„n J'”C“‘.nB ita 
bton tolniled *’’' bo oa,d to have 

00.777.1“ 7”'“" "bboa w,tb an 
» gooal,oa whether 


GovernmoDt proposed to malo any 
*“ t°e eichango ratio i 

bad ‘b export Binco the deyaloatioa 

ext, I noticeable .a cation 

Z ‘c eon cnrreooy area, 

area. Olh “■» 

“ ? Other axporlB abowed an Increase 

a amallor raaBnitnde Tberia was no, 

d“or 

and ‘"‘n‘ exports for the nine months 
ealTr .T «> “77 crore. a. 

nerind ' ‘b“ 

aBa,n,7 ““ B" 4^5 crores A 

crora. 7 balance of Es 161 

period M pent, ‘be current 

rccortd r° r°°"“ 

Be e ororee “'““'“‘■'e balance ot 

Mr''°cb7f” INDIA 

Umisler ,7“° Bobmalh, Finance 

Me Haanmanlha,! 7,'?°'’ 

‘bat from Jdy Km ^ ^ ■“ B“rbani-_ 

B-‘ed Kingdom b„ “"“'“b"'. 

^ CII Jath — ®‘°e8sraen had invests 
India «nr‘f ;'"bco,ne.,_ enterprises ir 

1050 abent R, eg f il"^' *" J””' 

Tho 1 ‘flAQB 

basis oUh\”^,Q^}°“® been made on thi 

‘■ettJittances ror. available in respeci 

•ovestmeat m from abroad £oi 

Pileot of iia I7 ,^®“«ttancea to an 
from Canada fer received 

enterprises jq t„, sstmenfc m bnsmess 

United StatPB 100 000 from 

Uongtoog diirinc th 100 000 from 

The r.rsr. ^ period 

that it was 

concessions given ,n of 

nnd jnrG8t,r,'®?®°‘ of capital 

tiAf ® .bodget Thft,. current 

"Oticcabfe increas? been no 

cfoee April foreign capital 
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C. Rajagopalaehan — “ . a dependable 

monthly cyclopaedia of public affairs with J 

the backing of fifty years of experience one ot ripe 
through a period of change and struggle in Iltndttallic 

social, political and industrial progress ’ will get nn 

Pt JawahartaltJehnt — *' it la an achieve Sunday i 

ment for any periodical to carry on its worse articles of 
and give^its message for this long span EdMolion 

of years” in India w1 

KomoM™. CMMpadhyoya —"To day the 
Itmtv, .lands aa a great national inatitnlion, gem Jt 
happy that it aerved and served rvell the 
country and the people ” , ^ ^ .o.tmolivo 

rliholi Jlello — " Any one who had any /.nJ.na r, 

thing to do with the national Indian Revt 

could not forget the services rendered oy Timet oj 

the Indian ” features w 

Jai Pralath Naraxn — ” Hope that lo the siderably 

. pursuit of the cause of socialism ho wouw India — • 

have the full co operation and assistance of Don^ay 

friends like Mr Manian Natesao, editor of magazine 
the Indian Renew ” . Com^rci 

Tht Bind,. oftere an 

budget ol artieles ot topical and general 

“SmViLiia -■•Packed with thought provok periodical 1 

infStidli by d..t.agu..h.d wnlrr,’^ 

Kerala —“The lourosl hss retained its pnw ana 

„5;r.l aim ot hiiog an ...client itcm.n. 

"Such -a galaxy of writers is tbe journi 

noasihle only for the Indian Pevuw” section of 

" Leader “The Indian Review has regularly Bunnest 

advanced the cause of sober thinking and well kwwo 
democracy m India” Sunday 

Sharat . ” A galaxy of talent and eminence wntere 

are the contributors ’ 

Tl e Illuatraled Weelty of India — “ The list OalcuUa 

of the earlier date contributora u a list of Review is v 
the gianls of the old days ** Shows a t 
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struggle in Hinduatlian Standard — “ Common readers 
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on its work articles of enduring interest ” 
long span Eduealional Renew — ‘ There is no periodical 

in India which approaches it for the money ” 
•To dav the Sanjiartman Bombay Undoubtedly a 

institution, gem of lU kind and no cultured Indian 
ed well the cares to be without it ^ , 

Tribune — A storehouse of pleasant and 
. , instructive reading ’ 

3 had any Indian reziile Journal —‘There is in the 

Indian Rm«w subject for all readers ” 
rendered oy Timet of India — Contains several new 

features which improve the monthly con 
that in the siderably 

m ho would India — “ Admirably conducted journal " 
assistance of Rembay Chronicle —“This exceHeot 

a, editor of magazine full of good things ** 

Commerce, Calcutta —"One of the best of 

impressive w 

and general T/ie Afail —“Has come to occupy a '' 
prominent place in the front ranks of Indian 
ught provok periodical literature ” 

iters " Anglo American Oa ette — “ Admirably com 

retained its piled and carefully edited, and will he 

client Review welcomed by nil ’ 

Bitaiada — “A look into the contents of 
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Sunday Ttmta — " A host of distinguished 
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varied interest ’ 
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SAL4RY or BANK EMPLOYEES 
The Government of India have pobhshed 
the award of the All India Indnetrial 
Trihanal {Bank Disputes) in the dispotes 
which were referred to it for adjudication 
in June 1949 

The award affecth about 200 banka and 
relates to a number of general questiona 
such as paj pcalea dearness allowances 
bonus and individual cases of dismissal 
and victimisation 


The award elaisifles the banka into three 
groups — banka with an average working 
fond of Rb 25 crores and above banks with 
a working fund below Rg 25 crores but not 
below Es 7^ crores and other banka It also 
olassifles the places at which employees are 
stationed according to the cost of living 
Bombay Delhi Calcotta and Ahmedabad 
constitute the Class I area Towns having 
a population of 50 000 or more to the 
Paniab mi ct one lakh or more eleewhere 
ootulitnlo the Olaes II area Olhere are 
trcalad ae Class III areas 
The Trihonal has presotihea separate 

time scales ol pay lor each class ot hanks 
in each area 

The inmimnm pay presctibea tor stall ,n 

Cass A banks m Class I.re,,.B, 50 ,n 

C,:ss n arsa Ks 82 and ,„ci..s„t 

The minimnm pay presoribsa tor ,1,0 
slaLonea „ Clasl I 
area .s Its 02 Class ,I are, Es 78 
ana Ola., Ill are. E. CG The 
mam pay tor etalt ,n Class c bank, .n 
Class I area is Es SG in Class II , 

n. Jl ana ,n Cass III area "e. " 02"“ 
Th, scale, are relaled to the n„at nt 
I'linG in 1014 .„a dearne,, ali;,^, 

lisle» that is a certain p.reenta' e „„ 


every rise of ten points in the cost of 
living index fignre above tho level of 
1914 (Indices being converted to the 
base in 1944 — lOO) On salaries ranging 
op to Rs 60 a month dearness allow 
ance will he paid at the rate of 9 8/8 
per cent on every nee of ten points in 
the cost of living index fignre on salaneg 
op to Rs 100 a month, Sj per cent on 
ealariea npto Ra 160 a month 7j per 
cent and those upto Rs 200 a month 
CJ per cent Where the monthly pay 
exceeds Rs 200 the dearness allowance 
payable is five per cent 


WEST INDIES CRICKET 
The statistics of the four Test Matches 
pJayed between West Indies and England 
revealed the superiority of the West 
Indies m an onmistakable manner Tbs 
aeries of matches played proved that 
^hile the West ladies are on the crest i 
0 a wave of cricket supremacy England 
m the reverse position her cricket 
atreugth being at a lower ebb than for 
raaoy years paefc 


First Teat England win by 10 wkts 
202 runs England 812 

■’I- 821 

Ihird^T ™ >8' 

"kls E T j Indiee wm by 1 ( 

pL S'*"'’ I”8ie, 658 

mnlZ '“8100 „m by an 

West Indies 603 Ensland 844 

the INDIAN RUPEE 

circQlat.o “*ckel II in 

^eaiga August 16 along with new 

one anna n Qonrter rupee two anna 

half aona pieces and tb6 pice 
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C Rajagopalachan — ** a 
monthly cyclopaedia of public 
the backing of fifty years of experience 
through a period of change and struggle in 
social, political and industrial progress 
Ft JawdharlalNthni — “ it is an achieve 

ment for any periodical to carry on its work 
and give'-'its message for this long span 
of years ” 

Kamaladevx Chattopadhyaya — “To day the 
i^encw stands as a great national institution, 
happy that it aerved and served well the 
country and the people ’’ 

AtUh Mehla — “ Any one wh<j had any 
thing to do with the national movement 
could not forget the services rendered by 
the Jndtan fleview ” 

Ja% Pralaih Naram — “ Hope that in the 
pursuit of the cause of socialism he would 
nave the full co operation and assistance of 
friends like Mr Manian Natesan, editor of 
iha Indian Useiew ” 

The Utndu — offsre an impressivo 
budget of articles of topical and general 

Indio — “ Packed with thought provok 
mg articles by distinguished writers 
Asralo — '“rhe journal has 
original aim of being an excellent Revttw 
of Fetfietei " , » . 

I oeas — “ Such galaxy of writers is 

possible only for the Indian Fevteuf 

Leader “The Indian lieviev has regularly 

advanced the cause of sober thinklog and 
democracy in India ” ^ , 

Sharal *' A galaxy of talent ana eminence 

are the contributors 

TAe JI/iMlraird WeeUy o/ India —"The list 
fit the earhor date contributors is a list of 
the giants of the old days ” 
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PeopU's Health —“It is marvellous how 
the journal has grown to its present state — 
one of ripe rospactability 

Htndttslhan Standard — ‘ Common readers 
will get many things from this Renew 
Sunday Standard — “There are several 

articles of enduring interest ’’ 

Educational Review — ' There is no periodical 
m India which approaches it for the money " 
Sanjiartman Bombay — “ Undoubtedly a 
gem of Its kind and no cultured Indian 
cares to be without it “ 

Tribune — * A storehouse of pleasant and 
mstroctive reading ’ 

Indian Textile Journal — ‘There is to the 
Indian Renew subject for all readers ” 

Times 0 / India —Contains several new 
features which improve the monthly con- 
siderabiy 

India — ' Admirably conducted journal “ 
Bombay CAronic?e — “Thjs excellent 
magazine full of good things “ 

Commerce, Ca?cii»o — " One of the best of 
Its kind in India *’ 

TAe Afail — "Hss come to occupy a 
prominent place m the front ranks of Indian 
periodical literature “ 

Anglo American Co'ette —“Admirably com 
piled and carefully edited, and will be 
welcomed by all “ 

Jli/avada — “A look into the contents of 
tho journal is itself peering into a cross 
section of Indian public life 
Bueineee If eel — “ Packed with articles by 
well known and distinguished writers “ 
iSiundoy Times — “ A host of distinguished 
writers with articles on subjects of 


with articles 
varied Interest ’ 

Colcutla Review — "In matter the Indian 
I^evteio iB voluminous, and in scope wide 
Shows a wonderful catholicity 
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liHITED INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., MADRAS. 


Established 1906 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRIENNIAL VALUATION AS AT 

3lst DECEMBER, IM 9 . 


'■ valuation. Rs. 28.33.362. 

2. Bonus to Policyhoiders : R 3 . p p,, thousand per annum 

on Whole Life Policies. 

. Rs- 7 per thousand per annum 
on Endowement Policies. 

3. Expense ratio for 1946 • 14 oo/ 

Offofnst 1 6. 1 % for 1 948. 

4 . Total Assurances in Force 

^ R®- 21,01.00.000 

5. Total Income for the year 


0, Total Assets 


•• 1.12,00,000 
■> 3,05,92,000 


all classes of life lH<siiDiunr 

^ IHSURANCE transacted- 

"‘WA A«D DR„,s„ „„ 
east AFRICA. 



SWEETS 

FOR 

PURE 

ENJOYMENT 

AIANUFACTURBD by 

The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd. 

MANAGING AGENTS ; 

PARRY & CO.. LTD., 

MADRAS. 
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life tssmscE CO., im, m*®', 


EeiaWUhed 1906 


UIBHUGHTS OF 


TWEHKIM VftLURTlOH R8 RT 


31st DECEMBER, IM9 : • 


surplus OUclose. Rt «,e va.uRUon. Us. 2S.33.362. 

2. bonus to Policyholders; Rs. 9 Policies. 

Rs. 7 per thousand per annum 
on Endowement Policies. 

3 Expense ratio for 1946: 14.6$6 as against 16.1o/„ for 1948. 

4. Total Assurances in Force Rs. 2>.0i.00,000 

1 12.00.000 

. . ■ ♦Vi** vf»nr »» » 


5. Total Income for the year 

6, Total Assets 


5,05,92,000 


rLL CLRSSES of UFE mSURRHCE TRRHSRCTED: 

Sranclici <t Ohirf Agents throuahmU 

INDIA, CEVL0^^. MALAYA AND BRITISH EA^T AFRICA. 


THB lNt>UN REVIE5W 


[SflFTrilBBB 


CtRZZ® 



INSULATION BOARDS 


• COMPOSITION 

• SIZE 

• THICKNESS 

• COLOUR 


guarantee 


100% WOOD PULP 


B FT. X a FT. 


FULL HALF INCH 
IVORY-WHITE 


SPECIAL CHEMICAL 


TREATMENT TO 
RESIST WHITE ANTS 


‘*CUBZONTEX" 18 ideal for thermal inBOlatioo (agaiost 
heat and cold) Air conditioning, Acooetical correction 
and sound absorption m Cinemas, Studios, Theatres, 
Talkie booses, Meeting Halls, for false ceilings, 
panelling and partitions 


SOLB IMPORTERS 

CURZON & Co., 

. (eSTABUSHED 1898) 

mount road madras 

TELEGRAMS 

■ CURZONCO.” 

oo,o9o 
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\ r- ““• "■' 


ThB OSB o! BBBaBl''<’'>a has 
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Iho religio”". 

Bereu^Bmal We of ‘hB Oneot- 
To a«) the liDsetiBB f" 

„t ib.9 91004 nay be tt”^ 
ea.a to bays naao tW 
cooqnest o! tbo t^t 
Geaome Sanaalnooa 0. o 
tbo srealeet yot.ty .» a..t Hea 

ID tbo GoyeiDtoent 

,n Ujeoto ana ai.ti.botoa 

„,1 over tbo yioria .tbiooBb 

nccnaitea Asonto— U ■» 
emrlojoa Dot only m lanBOor 
OUB typcB of EcentB lor * 
hauatcrebiel . but aUo in soara 

Doa other toilet preparatioDB 
ol the imOBtZ cxcloaire qoalitj 
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QOVT. SANDALWOOD OIL 
PACTORY. MYSORE. 
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T H O. U G H T 

An intelhgenl man's week!} 

Higb grade tboagbb provoking informative articles with background 
of political situation, economic and business affairs, literature, 
art and cinema 

Edxtoixal Board — Martin Russell S H Vat 85 a}anft Ram Smgb (Rditor) 
Eminent politicians men of letters among its regular contributors 

On the completi2n of tbe first }eat of its existence, the manage 
mebt have pleasnro in annonncing the following rednoUon m 
Bubsoription rates — Annual Rs 12 — 6 months Re G 8 

Special concession to studenta educational institutions and 
teacbera — Annual Rs 10 — G months Rs 6 8 

BEST MEDIUM TOR ADVERTISEMENTS— BATES ON 
APPLICATION 

Apply for specimen copy to — j 

e. L. CHA0IBA, ^ 

ManatjtTt 

86, PAIZ BAZAR, 

DELHI 


INDIA 

BY BWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Very few have known India so thoroughly and intimately as did 
Swnmi Vivekananda In this book are collected together some of tbe 
writiugs of Swami Vivekananda dealing with India — her past, present, and 
future In these pages we see him ns a patriot and a nationalist of a 
high order He viewed India as one undivided tohole — the motherland of 
all tbe million^ that inhabit her fair, soil, irrespective of caste creed 
or commanity. 

Pocket size Pp 128 Price Re I 12 0 

To Subaenbers of Prabuddha Bhafata Re 1-8 


CASTE, CULTURE AND SOCIALISM 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Swami Vivekananda once declared "I am a Socialist ” Bat he 
not a socialist in the modern eecnUr sense of the term In these 
are collected together the utterances and writings of the Swami (that °Iie 
scattered over tbe volamee of the CompUte Works) which contain h s views 
on caste, cnitnre and eocialism views 

Pocket size Pp. I04 Price Re. 1 4 0 

To Suhaenbers of Prabuddha Bharata Pe 1-2 
For a compute hat pUaae write to 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 4, Wellington Lane, CALCUTTA 13 
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Are you A Subscriber of , 

INBIA ©IGEST ? ! 

INDIA DIGEST tviU btiog to yoa m 
evoty iiaue a coIIectioD of articles from 
India’s leading magazines and ne^vepapeta 
and will keep yon op to date in Indian 
tboQgbt and Indian aSaire INDIA 
DIGEST will htiog to yon India’s 
I best reading 

CAN TOU AFrORD TO UIB8 TflI8 JOURNAL? 
Why not jilaet your order TO DAY 

] Year ; Rs. 4 8. 2 Years: Rs. 8 8. 

or to Shillings or 18 Shillings. 


Also other interesting magastties 




loland 

Foreltn 



Be 

Ae 

£ 

S 

Aetrological Magaztoe 

12 

0 

1 

4 

Blitz 

•w 

21 

0 

2 

6 

Current 

W 

12 

0 

1 

10 

Gatavan 

M 

10 

0 

0 

16 

Borntn 

H 

20 

0 

1 

18 

Indian Renew 

M 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Industry 

M 

G 

0 

0 

12 

Marg 

Q 

16 

0 

1 

10 

' Modern Review 

M 

12 

8 

I 

to 

1 huanker s Weekly W 

25 

0 

2 

5 

1 United Asm 

B1 M 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Send your order, tor 

new 

aa 

well 

as 


renewals, with proper remittance for 
any of the abore as well as other 
magazines (at pnbUsbers’ rates) 

EXCELSIOR SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 
9, Cantonment 

A.KM£DA6A.D*3 IKDIK 

AUTHORISED SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
TO Abb MAGAZINES — INDIAN AND 

foreign 


Latest favourite 


Sanhha & Padma 
Genjees 



GeI8en Popy SUrt 
Sotnioer LUy 
Grey Sblrt 
Kulli Skirt 
ColourSbirt 
Soper Tib* 

Himaoi 

Ssadow 

Samaer Breeze 
Udy Vett 
Feoey KbU 
S Sleet 
Sli0-«reU 


D.H. BOSE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

Factory»36-!A, Sarker Lane, Calcutta 
Pbeae—B. B eOS& 


LEXIN 

T/ie Pa?nous 

Snake-Bite Cure 

Alto uieil Ytry lucctstfolljr in >n 
cases of cholera 

AbK for Free Boohlct 

P. BANERJI, 
MINIJtM E I R. 

RepfMentafiiEa 

Messrs. SARMA BROTHERS, 

P. 0. Ahbarabad, Madras. 

Messrs. M. BHATTACHARVA & 00, 
Clive St, Cilmitta. 



WORKS OF 

SWAMI NAKENDRA ANANDA 
SARASWATHl 

BPiniTUAL nENAISSANCE 
ktb a foreword by K S ilsmaswsmt Sastri 
Price Ra 3 

tke problesi of life 

V?itb a foreword by K S Ramaswami Saetri 
Price Ra 2 

DlSQUISlONS OF DIVINE LIFE 
Price Ra 1-8 ' 

THE RATIONALE OF SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGY 
Bf P S Narayaoa Rao With a foreword by 
Swami Narendra Acaada Saraawathi Price Ra 2 

Q A, Nateaan A Co, Pubhahert, O T, Madraa 






NEW .AMRIVAL'^ 


SRI AUROBINDO’S WORKS 

HYSllsS TO THE MYSTIC FIRE. Ra. C. 

THE DOCTRINE OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 
Ra. 1-8. 

THE SPIRIT AND FORM OF INDIAN POLITY. 
Re. 1.4. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIAN ART. Be. 1-8. 
THE N.\TIONAL VALUE OF ART. Re. One. 

A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. Re. One. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN INDIA. Ra. 1-8. 
LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO. Ra- C-S. 

THE YOGA AND ITS OBJECTS. Re. One. 

BASES OF YOGA. Ra. 2. 

LIGHTS ON YOGA. Ra I-IS- 

THE RIDDLE OF THIS IVORLD. Ra. 1-12. 

THE MOTHER. Re. Otto, 

THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES. Re. Oqo. 

THE LIFE DIVINE (la two volatnes.) Ra. 26-8. 
ISHA UPAN1SH.\D. Text, traosUtion and Com- 
mcntary, Ra. 3.3. 

DR. AGARWAL'S WORKS 

(EYE CUBE) 

CENTRAL FlKATtON OR TRATAK AS AN 
AID TO EYE-aiOUT. Ra, 2. 

PREVENTION AND CURE OF MYOPIA. Ra- 5. 
MIND AND VISION. Ba. 7. 


WEBSTER’S POCKET 
DICTIONARY 

Tbia poeket-aized dictionary has beeE> apocially 
oreoared by the recognised leading diction- 
arymakera for general uaa. In oddition to 
deSnitiong for 25,000 words, it ccJntaina the 
following : — • 

Guides to correct spelling and ptonunciatiOA 
(American and British) ; lists of _ synonyma and 
antonyms ; commonly used abbreviations J foreign 
words and phraaea ; and population ngmos for 
the Unit^ States and Canada. 

Price Rupee One and Annas Eight. 

Postage Extra. 


THE WORLD’S POPULAR 
CLASSICS 

A set of ten bool^. Bs. 27-S. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Benjamin Franklin. 
MASTERPIECES OF MYStBRY 
By Edgar Allan. Poo. 

SILAS SIARNER. By George Eliot' 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. By Conan Doyje. 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
By N. Hawthorne. 

SUAICESPEARE'S MARTERPIE0E5 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWVER , 
By Samuel Clemens. 

WUrnERING HEIGHTS By Emily Bronte. 
THE BLACK ARROW. “By R. L. Stevenson 
(Sold as a set only). 


EYE TROUBLES IN OLD AGE. Rb. 6. 
SYNTHF-TIC RESEARCH IN OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Ab, 8. 

FINE PRINT AS AID TO EYE SIGHT. As. 4. 

PSYCHO-SOLAR TBE.ATMENT FOR THE EYE. 
A«. 4. 

GITA LITERATURE 

UlTA AS A CUAITANYAITE READS IT. Rs. 5. 
TILAK’S OITARAHASYA 

A lot of two volamea In English. Contains 
Banskni text ami commentaries in Eoglub. 
Prico Ba. if per set. 

TILAKS CITAUAHASYA 
Hindi Edition. Rs 10. 

THE DHAGAYAD GITA 
According to Madhwscharya. Commentary trans- 
lated by Prof. 8. Sabba Rao. Rs. 3. 

BHAOAVADGITA LECTURES in 3 Volumes. 

By Prof. M. Itangacbarya. Rs, 15 per aot. 


G. A. NATESAN A CO. PUDLISHEBS 


CHEAP POCKET EDITIONS 

Re 1.8. each. 

OLIVER TWIST 
SECOND BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
LAUGH WITH LEACOCK 
TALES FROM DECAMERON 
TREA.^RE ISLAND 
POCKET BOOK OF BASIC ENGLISH 
RUBAIY’AT OF OMARKHAYAM 
WEBSTER’S DICTTIONARY 

D. F. KARAKA’S WORKS ■ 

FOR EVERYTHING INDIAN. Price Bupco One. 
I GO WEST. Ka. 6-14. 

NEW YORK WITH ITS PANTS D04VN 
Ra. 5-14. 

4VE NEVER DIE. Ra. 7 . 14 . 

OUT OF DUST. Rb. 6-14. 

CHUNGKING DIARY. Rs. 6.14, 
there lay the C ITY. Ba. 6-14. 

lOOKSEIiLBRS. GEORQC TOWN, MADBAS. 



SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
Pnco Rs. 3 each 

Sltiha 

Sir V/. We<S<Ierhuf“ 


Rtm Mahun Roy 
Sw D. E.Wacha 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Rb. 3 each ' 

Jnai.n Jn^gei. Sketches of 21 famous Judges. 
UdieaChtistiaoi Sketches of famous Indian 
Chnstiaos. 

Tamoui P*r»li. BiogTaphical akelcboa oC footteon 
STumcnt Patttxa. 

Indian ScSeniiiU Sketches with an occouot of 
their lieaoarchea. ^ 

POUTICS 


Tert ' . 

Foreword by Dr, Sir 

Foreword 




if 




Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule 

BY MMl.TU. OANDHI 
*' It is ceetaloly my goad 
fortune that this booklet 
h receiving wide attention. 

It b a book which can 
be pub into the handa of 
a ehdd.”-.-^andlk{. 

New ^vtloa. As. Rights 

Peilowahlp of Paithi end Unity of Reilglone. 
By Mfthiilroft Gandhi. Edited by Prof. Abdol 
lisjid Kh&o. Re One. 

Congrrii Prealdenlial Addreilet. (1911-1934.) 
Contamuig fuU text of Preeidedtisi Addresses. 
Re. 4. 


Indian National 
Uszamdar. Re. 3. 


Evolution. By A. ' C. 
By Bsbu Qovioda 


, INDIAN TALES 

Indian Talae otTun, Polly and Folklore. Ra 2. 

Select Tklea from the Sanikrit Dramaliale. 
Contents: ^Saknntslft, Malavikagnimitra. Uttarams- 
chatUts. Lsssnsnda&nd iladmrokshasa. Ro. One. 

The Idiot'a Wife * By Dr. Narosh Chunder 8ea 
Onpts, V ■L. As. 8. 

SakoBlala. By Kamala Satthlanadhaa. As. C. 
Mailtayi. By Ft. Silanalh TaltTabhuahao. As 4, 
Df. S. RADHAKRISHNAN’S works 

(A*c/« cA<inys in Prite) 

Freedom and Cohore. Re. 1.8. 

The Htart of Hlodottan. Re. 1.8. 


' NATIONAL CLASSICS J 

Price Rupees Two e*ch. 

Valmiki Ramsyana. Text io ^ 

EngUsh Translation. Foreword by tho Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srioivaaft Sastrj, r.o., O.n. 

The Mahsbharala. Text in Dovaoagan & English , 
Traoslatloa. Foreword by Dr. Sir S. Uad^krUhnan. 

The Snmad Bhagftvata. Text In Dav^gan 
and English Tranalotioa. 

P. S. Sivaawami Aiyar. 

Unakhyanamala Text m Dovanagari. 

bv Df. Sic C. P. Ramoswami Aiyar ' 

The Upanishadi. Selections from the 108 
tJpanishads. Text in Sanskrit .Devanagari. With 
a Foreword by Prof. M. Hiriyanna. it.a. , 

PraverB. Praliet and Psalms. Text in Devana- 
gari and English Tianslation. Foreword by Mahatma* 
Gandhi ^ ^ 

Sankara’s Select Works Text m Devanagarl 
and English translation. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Aspects of the Vedanta : A Symposium. Rs. 2. ‘ 
Bhagav&d Gita. Text jn Devanagari and English 
Translation. By Dr. Annie Besant. As 8. 

Hiadn Elhiet. By Babu Govmda Da*. Re. 2. 
Temples Churches and Mosquet. Gy Yakub j 
IleaaDi. 68 iltos. Re. 1>8. , 

The First Four Califs. By Ahmed Ghafi. Re. 1 > 
WORLD teachers , 

Re. One each. 

Stl Rama t HU Life and Teachings. By 
M. R. SampatkumaraD, m.a. 

Jesus Christ : Gy Mr. 8. K. George. 

Sankarsebarya. By S. 8. Suryanarayana Soatri. 
Sn Krishna 1 His Life and Teachings. Gy 
Mr.M. R.GaxhpatkumaraD, SndEdn. 

Life and TeacblnSs of Zoroaster. By Prof. 
A. R. Wadia. ^ 

Buddha. By D. Dharmapola. ithEdnl' 

Propl^t Muhammad. By Ahmed ShaS and 
Yakub Hasan. 

^ GENERAL 

the Service of the Nation; 
A Gowen Jubilee Souvenir recording the nation’s 
progresa through fifty ye„a of Q. A Natesan & Co’b 
OT blkatioas. By B. Natesan. With Foreword bv 
Hie Excollency C. Rajagopalaohatiar. Ra. Ywo ^ 
V. **°?’‘* JJ*** •nHuenced Me : A Sympo'aimn 

by the Rk. Hon Sastri. Sir 0. V, Ratnfn, 
Jiaaxaiadaaa. JuatirA V n ^ 


Jmaiajedaaa. Justine M. C. Chacla* Hr n 

chan, to B. J.W.*., K. N.SimTm. H*; 

Roy, Rajkuman AmritKaor, Prof SL 

Mr.B, Sanjeeva Rao and Sir C. P. 

PneoRe. 1.8-0. Postage extra. Aiyar. _ 

T.”°<ht 10 Earn' 

“t “'o »iot. 

LaaiCT.rfH., Br.W S«m.). Eo. 1.8 

E.ll!., la laaiaa Hi,!.,,, sj T. 0 . 


Bubrahznanyam, 11.4 , r©. 1^ 

Malabar and its Folk. By lit. T. K 
Paukkar, B_i. Ra. 2. j 

Shakespeare's Trcgedie* s King Lear. Ifaphuti. 
Hamlet and Oth ello. By Dr. William Mdlorf bJ 


Go pal* 


G. A. NA.TESAN & CO„ PUBLISHERS a BOOKSELLERS, ESPLANADE, 


i;EW ABfelVAXi!^ 


FALL OF MEWAR 

A dtaToa m five Acts by Owiioadralal Roy. Ra. 3*12. 
ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 

By Sir C. V. Raman. Bs. 2*4. 

EMINENT INDIANS 
By D. B. Dhanapftla. Ra. 7*4. 

THE SOBHASa I KNEW 
By Dvtip Kumac Boy. Ra. 6-4. 

INDIA^f cavalcade 

Soma memoTflbJe yesterdays by Bbabani Bhatta* 
charya. Ba. 6 12. ... 

THE FOURTH AVATAR 
Poems by Manjeri S. Iswaran. Re. One. 

SONO OF THE GIPSA'MAIDEN 
By Uaojen S. lawaran. Be. One. 

CASCADE OF LOVE AND OTHER POEMS 
By K B. P.ao Bo^ One. ^ 

TALK FOR FOOD 

A fatce m ftnatration by S. Qopal and V. Abdulla. 
As. 10 

POORAMME FOR SWABAJ 
By Y. G. Kmbnamurtl. Aa. 8. 

ESSENTIALS OF GANDHISM 
By V. STrammatbaSatina. Aa. 12. 

GANDHISM IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
By Y. G. KTubnamutil. Ba. 2 
CAPITALISM, SOCIAUSM OR VILLAGISSII 
By Dr. Sharatan Kumarappa. Bs. 6. 

SHORT STORIES OF PBEMCHAND 
Translated by Gurdial ^lalliU from the Hindi. 
Rs. 4.14 

AMONG THE GREAT 
By Dihp Kumar Boy. Rs. 8.4. 
rOBEVER INniA 

An art history of India by Q. Venkatachalam. 
Bs. 8.4. 

RAOAS AND RAOINIS 
By O. C. Gaogoiy. Bs. 20 
HEDBAR’S DBAM'JNO AND PAINTINGS 
“laee in his art not only sincerity and sobriety 
butsenso and sanity” says O. Venkstocbalam in 
his Introduction to this book. Bs. 25. 

NAKED SHINGLES 

' BtiOTv ttorlea by Manjeri S Xs^axan. Ra. T-S. 
COLD BICE 

Short atones by K Nagarajan. Ba. 3. 

ANGRY DUST 

Short stories by Maojen S. lawaran. Bo. 1*8. 
FIVF. PLAYS 

By Harindranath Chattopadhyayo. Bo. 1.8. 

FANCY Tales 

By iUtijeti « lawaran. Ba. 2. 

NM'‘^13MAT1C PARiLLEI^ OF KALIDASA 
By C. Sivsratnainarti. Bs. 2. 

STRANGE JOURNEY; IPocms^ 

By Uanndranath Chsttopadhyaya. Bi. 2-8. 
ECONOMY OF PERMANENCE 
Bi^ J. C Kumarsppa, Bs. 2. 

LIFE AND MYSELF 

By llanadranith Cnattopadhyaya. Bs. 0-12. 


HIMALAYAS; ABODE OF LIGHT 
By Nicholas Roerich. Bs. 10. 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PAINTERS 
By G, Venkatachalam. Bs. 8-4. 

DANCE IN INDIA 
By O. Venkatachalam. Bs. 0. 

THE WORLD CRISIS 

Sri Aurobindo's t ision of the future by Amibarao 
Roy. Bs. 1-12. 

SONGS FBOM THE SOUL 
By Anllbaran Roy. Ba. 2. 

EMPIRE IN INDIA 

By Major Evans Bell. Edited by Prof. C. S. 
Snoivasachatl. Bs. 6. 

TEMPLE ENTRY LEGISLATION 
By 8. R. Venkataraman, Bs. 3. 

THE ROMANCE OF SCIENTIFIC BEE-KEEPING. 
Ra. 7. 

DABSANIKA MAHA PRAVACHANA 
By Swomi Jnananda, Bs. 2 S. 

WARNING TO THE WEST 
By Shridharani Bs. 4-14. 

WHEN I B'AS IN SHA CHUAN 
By Ting Ling. Rs 3. , 

CHINESE WOMEN AND FREEDOM 
By Ami de Silva. Ba, 3*12. 

BAIVA 8IDDHANTA 
By Violet Faranjotl. Bs. B. 

WUTHERINO HEIGHTS. 

By Emily Bronte. 1.8, 

ADTOBIOGBAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
1.8. (Pbt. Edition). ^ii.***^ 

THE SCARLET LETTER . 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Bs. 5. 

POEMS AND SELECTED PROSE WORKS OP 
JOHN MILTON. Rs. 5. 


HENRY ESMOND. 

By Wtlliam M. Thnckeray. Ba. 8. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

By Charles Dickens. Ra. 5. 

NANA. By Emtle Zola, Ra. 5. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF BEST RUSSIAN SHORT 
. STORIES. OUURT 

Compiled and edited by Thomaa Seltzer. Ra. 5 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. Ra. 5, 


THE ADVENTURES OF TQM SAWYER 
AnVENTOREa OF HaoKLEBERRY ITS 
By Mark Twain, Bs. 10. FINN. 

OANDHIJI and HIS COLLEAQUE 3 

T0W.4RDS STRUGGLE 
By Joya Prakash Narayao, Select 
writings of J. P. Narayan edited 


writings ot J. P. Narayan edited ^ 
Mcberatly. Rs 6-8. ^ Yusuf 

G. A NAXEhrt.M Se C0.7 pUBL 1SHERS a BOOKSELL-ERS, GEORE '^OWnTmaDRaS 
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Kannappan 

OR 

The Hunter of KalaKasti 
(jK L\nc Play) 

BV 

HARINDRANATH GHATTOPADHYAYA 
Price 6s. Z, 


Handbook of Saiva Religtor* 

OR 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA 

S. KATIRB8U 
New and Revised Edition 
Price Ra, 2-8. 


Guardianship of India 

(A MOCK TRIAL) 

R. JAVANTHINATHAN 

JOREWORB BT 

BARINDRANATH OHAMOPADHYAYA 

“The Guardianship of India** la a well draw® 
cartoon tn the finest sense o( the term ItsboV* 
the authoc u. eatable of a fine over Qohtv^ 
end their iofiaeoco afc large on the varioi** 
•ectiOBS of the country . . 

Rupee One. 


Golden Jubilee Number 

Of* THE 

INDIAN REVIEW 
1900*1950 

A redord of fifty yeare Cootaioa conttibuUoa* 
from Faniit Kebru, C Bajagopolacban, Pr Kaila^° 
ITath Katju, Henry 8 L Polab, B O Ebf^’ 
hlira Ben, Dr J H Cousios, end Beveral otb^ 
distinguished ecbolara and oauDent writer* 
BeantifuUy printed on art paper with 
150 lUostratioas 

SIZE D Cr 8vo. 

Price Rupees Three, 


Stories of Indian Gods 

JEAN HERBERT 
As. 6 escbr 
SRI GANE8HA 
TEN AVATAEAS OF VISHNU 
DEVARSHI NAKADA 


Wbkl Rit WHt Can learn from the Ealf By 
earn* author. As 6 


O.A. ICATBSAN A CO., FGBUSHERS, MADRAS. 



INOIAN RKVirvV 


keep your hair healthy. 


n « f>orr« 

St! TbK'f ” ''•"h n»,; Au“J%rlt7; 


J^ur tr*lp irtiil U u^t «<1 trv <d ll * 

>Trr ‘<np»»i;<h If lt«t(}ib}| <!o jyj 


lAMINIA OIL 



(Rcgd.) 

m Kambla Oil f 7 « uMa •„ “j f **^**‘*'** l!>» fool cienmU 

tlifl roole Tlo 37 di, .r-a rjlfi 4 *® t,** ". noofWt 

’riglt l«*ur,^tj»' • ai- JluliUyir. «‘H »!*" Jov flas, 

- ..'7. “liro.^: 

„,Vou. ...aS’^.k^NDID, for: MEN 

" o ■ ] ^ 

OTTO DILBAHAR * ’ 

“the fragrance of flowers 

IN EVERY BOTTLE ” 

Pl'bol l> net ra-hamtas TOla. 

" .'h. S'” P»“ • ‘'I . 

‘**'^^ltniLD4UABJ * ’ If rou ^T\' 

Thl. . °TT0 DILBAHAR (Rejd.) 

far d.~‘’ 7 'T’ S.™ J-oa lb.. IwM, 

nirroandm,.. c«t» » •Jbtl« lniIu<*nM o«r 

rtal km.* tonlalaa 00 Alcohol Imt trill giro yaa 

Tfrai itont of floT.erD AU\ A'iB 


kaminia toilet soaps (R^n^T 

^MINTA SA^t anxi. “P 

Ideal ) 

protect, lha Clmiale 

*‘oo agaioal ths •re^,* 

1 « Posswsea a delirtV?' .‘■btaatc 

Petfmne cf Sandal delighifd 


A EEAUTIRJL COMPLEXION 

Comp* tvith Proper 
SKIN CARE 

KAMINIA snow. (Regd.) ^ 

I “®et ■eientlfia preparatba for th« 

' blimj.i *«Vt off plmplM, trnnkbj and 
•hofftce nod kwpa lbs coTiplexbn 
Mft It tTun* tho tfcfa 

*v,t. btlsbt la eppoftranee and 8» 
BNOW. It Is deligfifulljr perfuiaod. 


, *"""■ »"*>• mtl, 

ANGLOlwnijbT..^ 

28S, Jumma Masjid ^ ^ & CHEMICAL GO.. 

■ BOMBAY, 2. 
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first Elections' in the Indian Republic 

/ - '■ 'By I*riacipal Sri Ham Sbarraa, ii.A. 

Ti)e Siory of My first Real Client 

t \fBy H. E. Dr. Eailas Nath Katju 

-A Woman of Ambition : A Short Story 

Bj Sit. HiohadV Owen 

Trade 'Unions 
X By " M. G. K." 

,foem In Absence.' 

. ^ /By Lt. n. L. Cook 

' Hindi a's the tiatlonal Language 

.By Mr. R. SrioivMan, m.a. 

L-The Atl of Abhay Khatau 

' By 3Ir. 0. Veokatachalam 

Self-Sufficiency In food 

By Mr, Lasmiin Seraioop I'onral 


Kamba Samayanam 

By “ s. B.” 

Earthquakes : Their Causes 

By Mt. N, K. Haldftt 

From My Notebook 

By "Bco'* 

Gen. Sinufs : The S. African Eider 

By Mr. V, Kriehas Bs* 

Home and Foreign Affairs. ' 

By' "An Indino JouroBli'et " 

The llasiii Congtcss 

Readers’ Digest . 

Mullum-in-Parro 

(News.DeportcueaUl I’Totes) ' ' ' 

Topical Cartoons 
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High Quality Tools andj Equipment For All Jobs 
DESIGNED *3? MANUFACTURED IN MADRAS 
And carrying the SIMPSONS GUARANTEE of satisfactory service 



81HG1.E WHEEL BARROW 
(Mso supply Double Wheel or 
Double Tipping Barrows^ 
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PLATFORM TROLLET ^ 

10/12 errts capacity (Al«o supply Sack 
Trucks 4 or 6 cwt«* copacity) 


30 or 100 gallons copacity 
rt WELDING PLANTS— -Medium or Low Pressure 

O POETABLE GAEAGE CEANES-1 or 2 Ton capocity, 

Eto , Etc. 

iuU detatU and Prices from 

SIMPSON & CO., LTD., 

202/JM. Mount Road. MADRAS— 2. 

'■ 
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DOUBLE ENDED SPANNERS (set of 6) 




HIGH LEVEL FORGE WITH BLOWER 


Atjxvvic. >ViAXl DiaVWCaXt 
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FIRST ELECTIONS IN THE INDIAN 


FROM MY NOTEBOOK 


REPUBLIC By •'hi Ram SaABim ma 

6*- 


Co'* 



TOPIC iL CARTOONS 

Cvj 

THE BTORI of JIY FIRST RPAL CLIENT 



C*9 

CEN SMUTS THF SOUTH AFRICAN ELDFP 



U Ms V Kbisiina Rao 


A WOMAN or AMBITION A STORY 

By Mb lUcnAEi. 0 yei, 

rjo 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Hr At laplAN JoUtUTALIST 


TRADE ONIONS 


WORLD OF BOOKS 

C63 

By M 0 K 

630 

DIARY OF TIIL MONTH 

f54 

rOFJI IN ABSENCE 


By Lt R L Cook 

CIO 

READERS DIGEST 

cg^ 

3UNDI AS THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE 
By Mb R Sbisiva a*! u_a. 

04 1 

INDIANS OUTSIDr INDIA 

QUESTIONS O? IMiOBTANCF 

C I 

C 3 

THE ART OF ABHAN KHATAD 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


By Mb G VevRATACaALAU 

04^ 

& 4 

SELF SUFFlilENCY IN FOOD 


POLITICAL A PERSONAL 


By Mb Laxmab Swiaoor roawit u com ClI 

EDUCATIONAL 

6 e 

KAMBA RAMAYANAM 


LEGAL 

d 7 

By S B 

040 

TRADE AND FINANCE 


EARTHQUAKES— THEIR CAUSES 


W^OMEN S PAGE 

6:6 

By Mb N K Haloas 

650 
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RUNNING TO PACKED HOUSES 


Ctt a ileF $ 





A bewitching love story brimming with tunelul 
music, da/zling dances, hilarious 
comedy and above all 
spectacular action ' 


Starring ; 

T. R. WlAHAUNGAM 
T. R. RAJAKUMARI 
SARANGAPANl - UALITHA - PADMINI 

AND 01HEE3 

NOW ON SHOW 

At Casino and Pralihat, Madras. 

AND 

Throughout South India 
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CONSULT 

mmms pencil factory 

(Premier Factory la S&olli lodia) 

Mnoolsctraeis ol MiR OF INBIA PfcNCllS 0 ( Ulfltrent Varittle! 

lOE & COMPANY 

COLOUR. ART OF OUALITV, PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 

□ 

V. Perumall Chetty ® Sons 

PREMIER, HIGH CLASS & BIGGEST STATIONERS IN S. INDIA. 
Phone : No 5, Stringers Street • Phone J 

37 1.2 G. T. MADRAS. 3713 


i*uriStf Etariee/ 

goes eight times further 



Pun»y Eorley eooloins m coficentfo^ed form, oil 
•be goodness of peorl borfey One spoonful of 
Pon>v « equal to eight spoonfuls of pearl And you 
will olwoys boy if fresh because »t comes lo you 
»n hygienic, seoled Ims You con molce o delicious 
cun)ee m only twenty minutes Borley wafer con 
be quickly mode by mixing o posle of iwo level 
teaspoonfuls of Purity Barley with water and 
Simmering for only five minutes with 
one pint of water Add soli, 
sugor or hme to taste 
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Easun Engineering Co. Lid., 

5-7. SECOND LINE BEACH, MADRAS- 1. 

agents 

in South India ''' 

for 

HACKBitIDGE & HEWITTIC ELECTEIC CO., LTD., 

Walton-on-Thames, England. 

Po'wer and Distribution Transformers, Hewittio Rectifiers 
for conversion from AC. to D.G. 

COOKE & FERGUSON LTD.. Manchester. England. 

Industrial and L.T. Oil Circuit Breakers and Switchgear 
for Indoor and Outdoor uso; H.T. and E.H.T. Switchgear 
upto 66 KV, 

SIEMENS BROS., & CO., LTD., I/mdon, England. . 

House Service Meters. 

CLYDE CRANE & BOOTH LTD., Leeds, England. 

Overhead and portal cranes for docks, harbours and 
other uses. 

DEMING CO., Salem. Ohio, U S.A. 

Pumps — ^Industrial, Agricultural, etc. 

TURNER MANUFACTURING CO., LTD,, WolvoThampton, England. 
Diesel Engines upto 50 H.P. ^ 

SHELDON MACHINE CO.. Inc. Chicago, U.S.A. 

Lathes, Drilling Machines, etc. 


Disibiroxobs 1-ob Bourn India 

ALLIS — CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., U.S.A. 
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RAILWAYS are making a strenuous effort 
to maintain cleanliness and hygienic conditions in 
carriages, station premises, etc. But to obtain 
satisfactory and perceptible results, the co-operation 
of the public is essential. 

A few simple rules, it constantly observed, 
will go a long way in creating healthful, hygienic 
and cheery conditions: 


Do not spit mdiscrimmatcly on platforms, waiting 
halls, etc. 

^ Do not throw remnants of food, used leaves, 
plantain peels, cigarette ends etc. on platforms. 

« Do not smear chunam on walls and carriage 
panels. 


* Ensure that the sanitary fittings in lavatories are 
properly used. 


Inmkd ly The rulUe PehiUoM 0^«r, M S 31 


^ S I HJt/t Madras 
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THE KHATAU NULLS byculla Bombay ir OiPc* laxmibldo ballardpjek 
FORT DOMOAY Cl«»» Shaft MUUf JETMA XIARKET OOV/NP CHDWN. BOMBAY" J 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


At Jaipur a pnacdy astronomer'i 
st idica naultrd in an oLacriatorj 
Oat fsIGDrliifl ntirpoers bt' can ful 



^0] 



CE 2 ESEI 


P 0 H T l A H D 

OHMJIISMkii 

SOUNDNESS, STSENSTH, STABILITY 

a concele compliment to modern designV 




I.IFE ' ANI5 (GENJERAt. 
INSURANCE CO., UTB. 

Head Oifice i " Premier Insurance Buildings,’’ 
MADRAS 1. 

THE LARGEST MOTOR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SOUTH INDIA 


No. of Vehicles 
Insured 


Annual Premium 
Income 

Rs. 10,00,000 


The Company under Us expansion scheme 
is opening Branches. Applications for 
Branch Managership are invited from 
persons having field experience in Motor 
Insurance business and -who can guarantee 
business. , 

For particafors, apply to : 

M, N. BA8AVAEAJUH, 

’ General Afanager, 
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M¥ M0T1E1LAN® PAMFMLETS 

In appreciation of these, Acbarya P. C. Ray writes: 

" One can gain much useful infortnatm and mil deuxc much benefit by going 
through these pamphlets" 


The foiiowtng are cow avtHtable - 


1, Mabatnsa Gandh- — Superman of j 

the Age 1 

2. Sri Ramana Mabarsbi 1 

G. Sri Anrobiodo and His Ashram. 

10. Rcfcrsa Councils Loot and tbe 

Exchaogo MseUty 

11. Ratndfta' the Patriot Saint and 

ShivRji 

10. Keep off tbe Doctor Simple 

Cntes for Ailments. 

11. OandbUm in A<tioo. 

15. SbnnlimikCtan and its rounder 
10. The Hindo Doirerslty and lie 
roandcr. 

18. Sci RatnaVttsbna. 

CO. Tbe Way to Psoeperily. 

C2. Dajanandft SatnsTrati. 

C.3. Water lor HeaMb ani Core. 

Cl. V»lnht> from Sleep. 

Price I anna each. 


C5. San A Air for Health d. Cate. 

C6. Prof Karro and his Life work. 

27 Acbarya Bay. 

80 The Dope Plague, 

33 The Gurukala and its Fonnder. 

81 GoLhale aad Servants of India. 

85. Mrs. Annie Besant and Her Fight 
for India. 

8C Chanakya. 

87. Gotu Nanak. 

38. Onro Goriod Smeh. 

89. Asoka the Great. 

10 . Tikrarasdityn. 

11 . Sri Krishna Cbaitanya. 
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i-nSons in the Indinn Republic 

B. PB^oirxn SRI BAM SHAEMA, M... 


ment. Every Pp'R'^' " “?ed bo that 
a maiority maiotity thus eaioea 

on the strength o! the ““[“'“o' , „ the 

It may be oallea upon 


Now that wo aro eoi?S t" 
oleotiona in ropnblioan Inain m 1961 . it la 
pertinent to aak what haa been aone-or 

• Katrtpt aone— here to seoure that the 
eleoUona when they are held will provide 

• ^ Qsia ’ to everF partF anS confer 

• no favoar ’ on aoF- 


It may be oallea npoo - oonetitntion 

government. Ihia la trn ^n to - 

on V nnaer a totaucanau h ^rt-Aaence « 


onlF tinaer a of conadence 

txtlTed’trom'v^oters withont permitting 
them any alternatire. 

An election n-V ' 1 o ° h'gin^ tl“e 

on several coants. To e qnalia* 

fcaoobiso may bo ' jefit to vote 

cations for ^ ^,en bo 

may be very bigb ^hey may 

eccentric and ^b^ . V. conntry. 

not bo nniform eight to cast 

Sotno voters may enj y mnTiBtltneDciee. 

fheir vote in more ‘ban one const neon ^ 

Sometimes the pmeeda e lor «eiBtr 
tabes away the lraneh.se the law c ^ 

The valno attached to tbe voter 

?fo;e"cJS,e'^S’-:Sm.havo 

‘anoftl^ln “timer the^ir -mher may eojoy 
natty against another. Eadjcai 

Ster ot that conservative— voters may 

bo ^‘distrihntca in several 

rit?verirrp« 

?at r ,rrr“th':“”cS:r canSes^r 
richer natty by making the ‘pasting 
votes easier by their sopporters or 
• candidatCB to spend lavishly in elecliona. 


ODBtituiion givBo 

‘?o.r o^r ‘ite 'l°nd“an e^lcS^ 
r'll tbnsbethe biggest 'O i'l® world. The 
womL will have the right to vo o on 
eooal terms with men. a right denied to 
them even today in democratio Bwitcerland. 
Tho Itanohise for the Union Parliament 
as well as the state legislatures is conferred 
bv the Constitution and cannot, therefore, 
be taken away by any laws national or . 
loon! on any ground except that of non- 
residence, nnsonodness of mmd, crime or 
corrupt or illegal practices. No Indian 
citizen or groop of mtizena can thus bo 
treated in the way Negroes have been 
treated in some states in the United States 
where they have been prevented from 
exercising their votes by local laws. All 
constitnenoies in India are territorial and • 
DO citizen will, therefore, have an extra 
vote for being a University gradoato, a 
trade nnlonist, a -landed magnate, a 
boainessman, a member or a former. member 
of the military forces as ho conld have 
bed till now. The procedure for regis- 
tration is nob unfair to any class or 
group of citizens. It provides for the 
preparation and publication of ^ the 
registers of voters and makes provision 
for objections and additions to bo made 
thereto. It is iroposeiblo to discover 
hero even a tendency to deprive any^ 
citizen or section of citizens of bis 
legal rights. - > 
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="o,ea for the oo,o„ „°,n be ” “ot “ 

Xe„"!!LrZer''-^l„=,?r^."'>™S 

to elect a reptcaentolivo The rntio bet"''''^ 
“ute ^ 

le“StS'e1 “S' .'"ref 

sentetion have been thoa“ eT‘"i '° 
Dol,o„l,t.ooa of ' *■ J™"’*-'’ 

entreated by Parliament * 

Election CommiSn, Chief 

adrioe of advisory panels set °° ‘’’® 
elate and oonsiatiL of the '° “'"S' 

" Parliament Their 

Phoed before Parhament n *’» 

panels ooneiat ueoally of tn^°i the 

political party onli loetnbers of ono 

'or all l'S rl“.s°'‘'’“'““0"° 

eaepecfc that tho delitn.Eftt.ir, 
enciea when made wonM h A °/ «Qetito 
political party nelioiniia ^ to aoy 

Sfroups may try to /*!? J‘oeoi6tio 

Ptoposala Bat party Slll.In^J^ 

IS so flmd that U wonld h 

to deviae constitncnciea 
permanently affect yhich would 

aa agamet Zttr Party 

“ay claim that T«i<. commnoiBls 
Hille divided .„ a parlTc Koott 

able to return the meSer ’ 1 '°“''°°'*’= 
representing them nd.n “f , “emhera 
Sabhitea may aserfb? 
certain dietricta ^ at defeat m 

delimitationa of coniStSe *° **»« 

“ay ba safely asserted ^ it 

Pnblio opinion that ^tgilant 

roused on the nnlr.»^^® already been 
impoBsihlo for the Cht'c? pT"t 
“issmner to associate hL? t®^‘°° Com 
proposals which will smack 
for one thing the Chief ^ 
la a permanent pnhlie Officer 

another it is impossible tod 

& 

aerrog''r“a”Lrg".c-.'l!.^i 
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JQ Orstisb India in Ifloi {» * . 

impossible clearly 

Cortam political parlies seom / 
malti member eonRf.io«!,„ /avoor 

•■PBlo member inn i f '■ "w'"®' 

■PP-hte oonemnencTce b“ vo'''ncll "'"'I' 

recommend tbem nnlcsD m ° nothing to 

V' ?r 

=ri?f £ '9^4 V 

Ilia world dorms the h.f ^ 

■ndleatca that ,t y!".,* 5P«r. 

Pnrpoeo of tho fir«f „ 1 '®rvo the 

.■'kpra adolt °„ir„ ‘ <» India 

Introdoeed m T I'm 

Illiterate and larseli 

balancins ot political fo“rcc°s wh' h ^'''cafo 
honalo representation is said '” 1 '^ Proror 
Doable member co„.h n '“r 

possibly eerre n na«f , °®^*^°®ocie8 mf,y 

rrhere'bacWard o7J°l S°‘” 

P'rt of the poppjRtion ®°l>8t8DlmI 

to eecoro Boats resorted for *r'°® 
reasonably than wonld be "O'® 

B'oglo member conatitnA^ in 

opa- qaestion and c„‘n'b ‘"d 5‘ ■» »” 
P|ecemea, after .tad,.“s''’tbf'faS2., -I* 

'be'’ft.t'’'fh°i'rf,t:;f''“"« -Ipaia daring 
slaatial otfortB w.» hav°a®f„“a '"b 

aolleclors who snpelw.ed th °° 

Innoenco m tay„„ "> o«ing their 

another Some ot fL Parly or 

l^ho tact The richer e°'a°. B'nwed m 
parties resorted tn of aji 

practice, which „e„t 'bega 

fis Zzr 

orpense. permitted ‘“"a '{"‘''h 1 , '^'"‘mn 

-So V™ 

jmhe'? cJi,d‘,‘d°,le°"S Ye°gf 'f^n^'iho 

—partizans Thn / to bo^/h ° 

'^ore >li,terRlA‘^“ that tbp 

Pfesidiog officers 
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favourmg part.colax csna.aates ‘'‘''I 

oCticers were reqaested to marie 
vatmg papers It 

m one election petition ni-firiaefl 

bottoms to the ballot boxes ivere prnjiaoa 
in oraer to make it easy to tamper 
“ith the ballot boxes Elections WBre «'«, 
rometimes marrea by religions caste 
tribal or even racial byateria 
Many ol these evila could be 
by an enlightened poblio opinion 
roosea poblio consoience ^Brtiea-tho g 
not the eanaidates-may realise that an 
nnlair praetice which tavoured them in 
one election may favour ‘bBir opponent 
elsewhere and may 

stamp It out The fear that an eapoanre 
ol malpractices through election petitions 
may ultimately lead to the loss of a 
scat thus won may also have some effe 
now that the judiciary has been ““>1 
act independently and fearlessly . 

eleolion arraugemonts will be made by 
the Chief Election Commissioner ue is 
an independent officer unoonneoted with 
the Roverntaent national or state 
IS an improvement on the previous oy 
and will make for fair , ® ' ^t 

whore He would he able to J 

IS expected greater “."a 

fairoesa from alt who would bo associated 
With him in this woth 

But the arrangements lor distributing 
and receiving ballot papers on 
election day would bo in the hands ot 
the administrative officers The Pao'-'ty 
of competent persons was said to be too 
mam reason why eleclions in the pass 
were spread o\er eeveral days >o 
constituency Almost nil parties are n 
agreed that this practice sbonld stop nnu 
all over India election ehonld be held on 
the same day The choice of polling 
and presiding officers has so long ee 
confined to public servants This 
he no longer possible or necessary >viio 
should select the large number of polling 
and presidmg officers needed for tne 
next election ? Despite past history the 
district collectors nnder direction worn 
he Chief Election Commissioner formtbo 
3nly machinery capable of doing this 
wotb The District and Session Judges 
sbonld not he dragged into this political 
affray because soma of them at least 


may later on oit on the election ‘"hhuaje 

tod’^tf he“'impuHial'’Tnd jost m 
discharging his doty "stands 

S’! m°r “ihr^does’": ^d. 

date if ho makes a bad gness ^ any 
eoLtitnency But the election cl such 

officers shouffi competent" aid 

hone“ non offlemTs tor this PP^Poso may 
bo a diffloult task bnt not one which a 
modern collector cannot bo expected to 
•SSrge well now that ho comes into 
contact with all sootions of public opinion 
“rhis district If tho parties are alert 
and arrange to sategnard their own 
mt-rest adeijnatoly there need be no fear 
that the polling offieers or presiding 
nffirers will be able to cook the result 
Thr polling offleors issue tho ballot papers 

veters ns they claim them Tho 
identity ol evory claimant Ion a ballot 
paper can be challenged by the agents 
S^the candidates before the PhP« 
issood to the voter If the candidates 
take reasonable prccantione their interest 
would be eafe In some 
least the representatives ol the candidates 
were allowed to be present in the room 
where the voter filled the ballot paper 
and cast his vote This may— and it did 
—seenro the candidates against malprao 
tices by a preBifliug officer m toarking 
a ballot paper if requested to do bo by 
a voter Bub if candidates adopt simple 
Bymbola— devoid of religious signiGcance— 
the presiding officer will have no chance 
of interfering with the choice of tho 
voters The presence of the sgents of 
the candidates in the presiding officers 
room would be superfluons it was strongly 
objected to m some place both by con 
BCientioua voters as well ns presiding 
officers It 18 not necessary to continue it 

The counting of votes sbonld start the 
day after tho election is over Again it 
may be necessary here as well to seek 
the CO operation of non officials if tho 
results are to bo speedily compiled or 
announced Fewer persona would bo 
needed They should be oppomted by tho 
Chief Election Officer 


This would bo the Grst election m 
republican and sovoteignl India iTbo old 
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issnea aro dead , v?® are citJzena o! the 
Inaependent Indiaa Republic All parties 
should clearly realise this and shape their 
progra'&tDe accordingly Emphaaia on past 
rerformaoces should be avoided They are 
a matter of history where they ahoald be 
allowed to rest Mr CburchiU fonnd the 
voters judge his party by hia plana for 
the future and not by his past achieve 
ments even though be eaved the English 
in their direst hour Ultimate goals 
decades if not centuriea off are neither 
here nor there The election manifestoes 
should tell the voter what a party would 
do if lb occupies tho scatea of the mighty 
The establishment of the rule of the 
proletariat by a bloody revolution or elaea 
war led by a communist Government of 
India could be a legitimate part of tho 
commanisb programme on which the 
electorate conld be easily asked to divide 
But a Hvnda Sabha manifesto eaddliog 
the partition on the Coogrese without 
offering how the Hindu Maha Sabba 
proposes to undo it immediately it gets 
into power would be an insult to the 
intelligence of the voters The party 
ptogcammea ahoald contain no mental 
reaervationa which an ordinary citizen 
should be incapable of nnderetaoding A 
professor of philosophy in 10S7 wontd not 
believe that after its enocess m 1337 the 
Congress vfonld accept ofOce beovoee it 
bad declared before tbs elections that it 
was fighting clectiooa to destroy the 
constitution The votera should not now 
bo presented with tho strange epeclacle 
of a political party doing exactly the 
opposite of what it had promieed to 
do Such things may have been — and 
were— a necessary part of our struggle 
for indepeodeoce they shonld form no 
part of out new independent life Tbo 
political prosr&mtQo should be clear nod 
deODite, it ehoDid concern itself with 
immediate issues Ko party can get away 
with a negative ptogtammo Thus lb© 
condemn&tioQ of the government m power 
IS nob enough 'Keep them oat at aoy 
cost' will win DO votes for a party 
though It may lose it some 

It Is strange that sevetaV poUtical 
parties in India have surrendered tbeir 
true function in tbo faco of the comiDR 
elections T<f return to Parliament a 


majority of ita candidates and so to form 
the government of Ibd country’ should bo 
tho object of every political party It is 
snrprieiQg that not many political parties 
at present seem to be conscioua of this 
role which they can assume only if they 
weto to offer an immediate political pro 
gramtne of their own They aro not 
even plaaning to keep out tho party at 
present m power If this were bo they 
conld form a coalition with an agreed 
upon programme to put through tbo 
legislature Bot probably there is no 

commoD ground npon which they can bo 
united They seem to be aiming modestlj 
to diminish by their combined efforts 
the majority of the party at present 
la power Thereby they have already 

admitted defeat It is beyond ordinary 
haman comprehension why a democratic 
party should so despair of the citizens’ 
mteibgence ns to lose all in advance all 
hopes of coDverting a majority of them to 
Its programme long before the eUotioa is 
due to take place Bot if this defeatist 
mentality is loezplicable more so is any 
sort of alliance among suob elements m 
Indian political life as were till recently 
so viciODsly attacking each other They 
may again start doing so presently 1 

A good deal has recently been said about 
the place of an opposition in the legislature 
The lack ol an effective opposition has 
been bemoaned and several of our political 
villa refected thereto Tho opposition is a 
ctealuTo either of the electorate or of tho 
legielalnro If either of them refuses to 
bring one forth the Government m power 
does not become dictatorial and does not 
cease to be representativo The strength 
of aoy opposition does not depend opoti 
its numbers if that were so — the Labour 
party would sever have come into power 
ID England Ko opposition in n Parha 
mentary country has ever exercised 
appreciable lufluenhe on the course of 
administration Its fonoiion la not to 
correct tbo mistakes of its rival to the 
saddic Were it so it will grievously 
confuse responsibility for administration and 
saddle the opposition with the acta of the 
administration The opposition s mam task 
18 to nse the Jegislatuco as a convenient 
forum for attacking its rivals and thus 
parsuading the electorate at tho next 
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election to its own point of tiqw. This 
does not depend on the nomber of mombere 
an opposition party has in the legislature : 
it depends mainly upon the strength of 
its case and its powers of putsnasiveneee 
inside and ontside the honse. Of course 
the presence of an opposition compels the 
Government in power to present its 
measures in a form in which they can best 
survive opposition's attack in invcctivo, 
satire and ridicnle. Ite absence therefore 


may somotimca lead to loose ibloking and 
eboddy work. Bat tho 'fourth estate’, tbo 
press, bus now assumed this fnnotion so 
well ''that this danger is almost noo'eslstent. 
But to go back to tbo nest election, it 
may prodneo some opposition parties if 
any survive its scrutiny. It is a snrvival 
of an old age now happily past that some 
of ns should be petitioning the government 
to let an ‘opposition flourish. An opposition 
oommisdioned by the Government in power I 


The Story of My First Real Client 

By H. E. Dr. KAILAS NATH KATJD, M.A., LL D., D. Litt, 
Govetnor, West Bengal. 


T his is a story of 40 years ago and 
of my well-beloved first real client, 
Thakor Bachohi Bingh. Its telllag will 
involve plenty of eelf-ptaise, bat tb© 
narrative shall be truthful regardless of all 
risks of possible misunderstaodiags nod 1 
will not^ allow it to become drab or colour- 
less or to suffer in any way by any undo© 
shynese on my part. 

1 was then very young, very youthful m 
appearance and 'Very bashful in general 
company and a baby twelve months old 
in the Kanpur law court where I had 
started on my own, in a rented boas© 
situated in a very popcepossesaiag, 'mean- 
looking, small land. 

I could not afford to 
furnish ray working 
room with tables and 
chairs and the other 
tiaual parapbetnalia 
and bad adopted the 
old Indian styie. My 
office furniture con- 
sisted entirely of a 
entree, a oott-on 
carpet (a gift of my 
father) and a big 
pillow. One morning 
1 was sitting cross- 
legged on my carpet 
when in walked unannaanced, withoat any 
formality, a wild eyed, crazy-looking old mao* 
eemi-naked,^ in red clothes and a very 
short dhoti indeed. He sat down, starod . 
at me and at my surroundings and then l 



anddenly burst forth ; " You do every- 

body's cases: won't do mins?” I was 
-taken aback and before I conld master 
my mind to say anything to biro, be 
broogbt out of a small bundle under bis 
arms two tin cylinders in which the 
villagers in the United Provinces generally 
keep tbeir papers as a eafegoard against 
fire and rain and damp and wbiteanta, He 
uncovered the lid of those two cylinders and 
took out two big rolls and throwing them 
before me, be burst forth again; "This ia 
my case; do my case,” I was literally 
fasoinated, and instead of asking him 
verbally wbet the case was about — it was 
really impossible to talk with that old 
man in bss then mood of frenzy — I lifted 
up the two rolls and began to unwind 
them. They were indeed very loog, almost 
several yards long, and naaccustomed as I 
was at^tbe time to the highly PersianUed 
. Urdu of the law courts of the United 
Provinces of the first half of the 10th 
centnry, I managed with eoroo difficnlty to 
make out that those two rolls purported 
^ be copies of the proceedings of the 
Disttlct Judge's Court of Kanpur in the 
rears 1847 and 1840. God has granted mo 
Q bent of miod for antiquities, and overy. 
thing ancient— say a 100 jeara old— rirets 
my attention on its oirn merits. Rn 
forsottinB tho old man for tha moment 1 
tried to read those ancient dobnments tor < 
their own sake. On a enrsory readine T 
tonnd that tho two papers w^ro decrees of 
the Coort of theDistnot Jndgo of Kaniiiir 
in a snit matitated in 1815 by one Malamj 
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SinU' of Ivhurd dihlrul 

K'lnpuc to rodotiu landf luorknj,^ \ lo l»«ni 
witli pn'iRPBsinn tORomp on(»InrlU 710 mthe 
\e'\r 1H21 rioliMl ioftilntt'vl Iho RiutontUo 

ullf'sation that tho inottfftKf** find hn liMfi 
hod hpin in xinsipfitton of tho iifi»l>.nKMl 
l&nila ftlrcidy for OTpr 20 ^farpi find ha I 
oat of its rpnts and profits rrcorrrod Iho 
mortRORO moopj prlnopil find inlorMt »n 
its enlirtty and the mortcacor thereforn 
iras entitled to net bncl his land mthont 
i\n> piyrnent The noatiPT to tho soil on 
behalf of the creditor that rcnla and 
profits vreio insuflllcicnt creo to meet the 
interest on tho loan and thereforo Iho 
pnoeipal and a Rood deal of tlic mlcrcet 
wero still ootatandinR and tho eint most 
thereforo fail Tho trial JadRC had 
decreed tho emt The District Jodco hal 
boTseTPt by his first order fHoll 1) 
directed furtlicc ctiqairj aod accounts 
nod tbooRb oren nfter remnod tho trial 
court bad found that the entire ban 
priQOipal nod interest bad been satisfied 
the District JodRo bad in a second and 
final order (Roll lio 2) disagreed arith 
tbo trial Jadge aod bad held that oren 
tho interest (some Rs 10' nero still dne) 
bad not been lally disebarged and on tbat 
fiodins bad dismissed tbo suit 
Tbia WAS tbo net result of mp rcrosal 
ol tho two tolls I BOW turned to tbo 
old crarf man before me and eo<imred 
i?bn ho was and how Jio coocerned 

with this land and what he had to do 
with these papers Do replied that he 
was the 800 of the Mottsagor Mabarn] 
SioRh who had instituted the suit of 

1815 and the family was still out of 
possession of their ancestral Und The 
land had also passed ont of tho 

possession of the Original mortgagee had 
changed bands fonr or fire times and 
was m the jear of gtaoo 1909 »n poa 
session of an indnstnalist millionniro of 
Kanpur This gentlomaa professed to bo 
the complete owner of tbo property m 
hi3 own right and under a purehnso 

from tho last holder as a free hold 

property He dented the eaiatence of any 
ortgage and in all the official records 
was and oven his predecessors had 
u recorded as the full complete owner 
of tb© property which had of coorso 
sinco 1821 increased enormously lo valna 
at least 20 times over 


I nulnriilli a- 1 Pel IliP old l>nn-I han^ 
Ilia nanir wan Jlicbt-bl Bingb — about other 
tplOMvnt pajira of ihc case, for Inslnncf* 
n con of tl"* roorlCM'’ deed and 
flnrient docninintn and title deeds II® 
mid that b hides the tv o rolls he ba^ 
nothiog in hi* losschnon. not cron 
copy of the morlgtiio dred, to tbovr that 
hta nneentora bad been onnera of Ibo 
proierly or rcro in nnj wnj connected 
with the land or bad rvir mortgftKo^l 
It to anybody in the world Any refi* 
fence to old records of tins civil jodicl'** 
\ proceeding was ont of the question bccaufO 
^ in Ibe Kanpur district during lb® 
disturbances of 18*7 nil ofiiciil record* 
bad been completely burnt nrd destroyed 
and ootbing could bo bad about tberit 
citbor from tbo cull courts or from ib® 
collcclotale 

Thereupon I meekly suggested to mF 
wild eyed visitor that bis wns nn exceed 
ingly difficult proposition ^Vbat could b® 
done for rant of papers? There was nOt 
even a copy ol tbo mortsago deed 
AVAilablo Dot bo wonid net listen I® 
anylbing tbit I would siy lie kept o® 
repealing sometimes roombling sometime* 
cryiog somolimcs shouting — You flgbt 
everybody s case peoplo figbt nil sorts 
cases no one fights my case Why dont 
you figbl my case?' I was rooploBsed 
I didot know how to got rid of bln’* 
The oolj thing that oocorred to me wA* 
to nsk bira to leave tho two rolls wilb 
no nod lo tell him that I wonid farther 
aludy Ihein that ho bad bolter com® 
nc;aia aud thea we. weali 4(.eee?e kb® 
ronltcr fortber Tbero wag, of course ao 
question of any (eca or any kind of 
payment at that stage After be left I 
do not know wbafc bnppencd, wbat demon 
ccixed me but aoroebow tbo ca«o 
possessed me I was obscBsed by it I 
took the papers to the Bar Dibrary add 
read them again with greater care add 
casually mentioned this incident to a 
colleague at tho bar with whom 1 bad 
become familiar (by Qods grace he is 
still allvo and ig now like a blood brother 
to me) and ho laughed at it ' Ob is it 
that old Dnchcbi Siogb, be said 'Has 
that madcap been- to you also ? He la 
A xnanmc ho baa been going about with 
tbis caao of bis in the Kanpnr Court 
grounds non for tho last tea years, nod 
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T®’haSrUta.choa” 

utofesaion whom ho hoa leic 

thiT^Ts tafUia l^taono. 

f was'^olw^poaseased hy B-hf . SmB^. 

I -waa poasoBsea hy some Mho 

ror If I'Lrarrrr^ 

of — ^ 

and particalarly of the law ^ Sardar 
Ba a^rovaUoa in the 

Dawam Adalat m „,th 

waa almoat ml. i cannuu ^ 

accuracy how Library 

aenior'a (Pandit Prithl Nat*- 
there was eubatantiat ' .i,,g 

and Circuiara and KeBoIationa-on th.e 
branch ot tho iaw. There were 
old rcporta in the Bar Lihrarj^ 
and weeia I literally pored orer an the 
■ old text-hooka that I could come acroaa 
and with tho aid ot mdexea I weot 
through practically erery , 'Ijelc 
caae decided daring the 19th reaalt 

any way relevant to “V =,“='• ’^‘'A 
waa that I heoame hrimlol, so 
oi the law and procednre aa 
between 1800 and 1880. Baohchi SiMh 
'all thia time oontinned coming to me. 
■When he eaw the intenaity 
the passionate devotion of a youoR I 
with which I was absothed in _ ^ 

he became more tranqoil of m»n 
littlo less ahtopt in bis . 

imagine each sympathy he 
experienced ever before in bis li • 

Bofc mere sympathy conld 
The qnestion was what was to h 
It seemed to be literally a case u-to 
ing bricks withoab straw. . n not 

said, there were no papers. I oaa u 

only gone through the law books 
law reports for instruction as to 1“® 
-ocedure. but I wasted days and hours 
tho office of the Collector BOiog 
rough the settlement records oltnis 

iTticular village after the year i 

ay mention here for the 
; my readers that Permanent 
ittlemenb is nob in force m the Kanpur 
istrict of tho United Provinces. Revenue- 
attlements occur every 80 years and 
rhile in tho revenue settlement made in 
be sear 1901-1003 in tho Kanpur district 


rnd =inip'“ ' 

poBScssion was nt revenno 

proprietor tbo previous 

aettlemen jg.jO-1876 were much more 
tfvealTng^ iSooked through indexes and 
"giatra'and ahatracta ingitivo pnP«« 

f I c‘fnsnf^Mahmal 

s’:ngh';''“had“'hef vemeved Bom the 
.ISSnue records as tho mortgagor of tho 
^rnnerlv and the name of the mortgagee 
Stl/cntercd as the .prcprintcr 

r tva ciitate Twenty years later in Id <0 
taring Bettln’mont proceedings Maharaj 
s“nU had applied for tho amendment of 
That entry in the revenne records, 
and for the restoration of his name as 
“ “ottgagor. To this the reply made on 
Se“a°f of the proprietor in possession was 

^hat the “c'te“8eeeno longer anbsiaBd, and 

»Kftt after the proceedings in the iJisincii 
lodged Oourt in 1819 exenntinn bad bean 
taken out of the decree for nnete egain b 
MaSrai Singh, and in that exenntion his 
title and rights in the property ne a 
mortgagor bad been put np to nnotion 
and had been purobased by the mortgagee 
himself and tbns the mortgagee had been 
completely exlingniahed. Bnt tkese amend^ 
ment proceedings were being held in 
“ry enmmnry manner before a Hevenno 
OtBcer, and it appeared that on the date 
Bxed tor final diapnaal no one appea^d on 
behalf ot tho proprietor, and the Deputy 
Collector ordered that Maharaj Singh s 
name should be entered as a mortgagor. 
This entry was made, I may say ogam, m 
1876 but somehow in some way 1 could 
not make 'out that-tho order was again 
a tew years later reversed, and Maharaj 
Singh and his family all disappeared from 
the scene completely altogether. , 

Tho revenue settlement records, however, 
contained a lob of othor miscellaneons 
information in abstract form, such as 
tho revenue assessed upon the mortgaged 
land and tho recorded rent payable hy tho 
cuUivalors therefor from time to time. 
During tho last 67 years the situation had 
completely changed, and not only tho 
mortgngo money must have been completely 
satisfied long ago hut an enormous surplus 
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left iQ the haoda of the mortgagee payable 
to the owner 

Fattbet es^mmation of the two rolla 
however discto ed another snag m the 
0156 They were obviously old docomente 
bat I found that whi'e one of them was 
what we call in the law courts a certified 
copj naroelj a copj prepared and issued 
under official seal by the Court itself to a 
BDitoT the other was a purely unoftiual 
copy which may have been made at any 
time bj any one at borne Certified eopice 
o( 3odgmeQt8 and decrees ate very valuable 
docutaents Tbeoe ate admissible in 
evidenco without any further proof A 
plain unauthorised copy normally is of no 
legal valne whatsoever and no court wiU 
admit lb into evidence Now it so happened 
that the plain copy was that of the earlier 
judgment of the case The certified 
copy was of the final order In the Hist 
paper were reproduced lu esteneo according 
to Ibc procedure current lo those days 
the judgment of the trial ae welt as the 
appellate courts and both jodgmeots 
cootnioed essential details of tbo mortgage 
deed Itself—- Dhtne of the mortgacor and 
the mortgagee and the date of the mort 
gage and tbo amonat advanced In tbo 
second paper neither court has considered 
It necosaary to set out theso details over 
agMQ If you excluded tbo plain copy from 
tbo record then nothing would bo left to 
Indicate the date nod nature of tbo 
mortgage transaction as well aa the names 
of the parties thereto and on that point 
there was no other evidenco available ol 
kind 

Neither paper stated dearly tbo rate ol 
Intnrest payable on the principal lent This 
difficulty however I was nhin to overcome 
b«ran«o about the year IfiOO to check 
erceasiTC naories a Regalatioo had been 
pi«9rd that no court should allow nioro 
than twelve per cent interest per nnnam 
on a loan account between a debtor and 
a creditor So whatever may have been 
the otig nal rate of interest stipulated in 
the deed in 1*^21 for court purposes 
twelve per coot was the only admusiblA rate 
Another seemingly in«nrmonntablehntdIe 
was tbo of Umitation Daw 

allows sixty years to a mortgagor lo redeem 
and get back his land from his creditor 
ITheso sixty years had expired in 1881 


Withoat entering here into a J^gal 
discaeeioo I may jasfc mention that an 
extenaiOD of the period of Umifcation la 
permissible by law provided the mortgaBeB 
or bia belt and representative acknowledgea 
m writing his status as a mortgagee and 
the right of his debtor m the land as 
the original proprietor For this acknow 
ledgment in writing I fastened opon the 
amended entry in the revenue register of 
1875 iQ which the Assiatant Collector bad 
ordered Maharaj Singh to be described as 
the mortgagor and a lady, then in posses 
Sion of the property as the mortgagee 
and when this document was prepared, 
then in accordance with the standing 
roles it wss signed both by Maharn] Singh 
and on behalf of this Petdanasbin woman 
by the ofllcial village ecconntant called a 
Patwari in the United Provinces The 
cignatoro was rather curious It was 
stated to be of Mnkia Knar by the pen 
of Sheo Days! Patwan 
I was now absololely {oil with the case 
and was determined come what may, to 
launch my little craft m the great 
Atlantic of litigation Dachcbi Siogb was 
as poor as a chnrch moose and tberofore 
the whole thing bad lo he done on tbo 
most economical lines and yet I woe 
also detercomed to value the case at a 
high Ogore so that it might go etraight 
to the High Court on first appeal 


On the basis of tbe two rolls and a 
certified copy 6f tbe 1875 revenue entry 
I reconstructed the mortgage deed and 
built up a pleadinc I asserted (without 
any real* ^oowJedge>' that tbe stipulated 
rale of interest was only 12 per cent 
per annum I gaid that taking tbo judg 
roent nf the District Judge as a etarting 
point while the principal and a small bit 
of interest were ooUtanding iu IBID 
witbid ten years at best the whole of the 
mortgage money principal and {nierest, 
bad been definitely discharged and then 
I alleged that the surplus in tbe hands 
of tbe people in possession for tbe past 
60 jears bad amounted to an cnormoue 
euro and I ended by ckiraiog that Ibe 
land ehoold bo awarded back to Bachhi 
Bingb llbe son of the original mort 
gagor) and an ncconut of rents and 
profits should bo taken and he should 
also bo awarded Ibousands of rupees o^ 
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sorploa profits dee to him. And to ii7otd 
the bar of Hmitation, I relied upon tUo 
1875 entry ns an nckDowJedgmenb of Ibo 
mortgagor’s title by the mortgagee. Oo 
the sam of Rs. 710, the original mortgago 
loan, I paid a Court fee of Re. 53 and 
I rained the suit for parposes of 
jurlediction at Rs, 6,200 and iaatitnted it 
m the Court of the Subordinate Jndge of 
Kanpnr. ^ I iaoladed as defendnats m the 
case every single individual or his heir or 
legal representative who bad ever been in 
possession^ of the land" ever since 1824 
ending with my friend, the indaetnalist 
millionaire then in poaseasioni And eo 
the die was cast. 

tke news of this pleading and 
litigation spread there were literally 
Bhoots of laughter in the Bar Library. 

he claim was considered to be a crazy 
One. Bacbehi Singh was crazy and so it 
'Seemed was his yonog pleader. Nobody 
took the claim eerionsly. It was absurd 
00 the face of it. Many of the defendants 
IQ not even^^botber to pnt in appearance. 
■*■06 millionaire in possession, of coarse, 
engaged . several leaders of tbe Kaopor 
Bar on tja Bat I think Bacbebi 

ngh a lack had definitely tnrned tbe 
oroer and those leaders of the profession, 
sQspect, were mach too complacent 
about tbe case. Neither they nor tbeir 

ouent appeared to fake it seriously. There 
was no mortgage deed 5 and plainly they 
^onght there was no valid nckaowledg- 
. the -suit was clearly timo 

arrea. Then again who could ever bold 
Jhat the aeknowledgmenb bad been {as 
0 law regnired) signed by the mortgagee ? 

. ® Case was a frivoloas one on the face 

none of the defendants 

r went to the Oolleotorate to make 
any enquiry or ever looked into any 
papers about tbs case. Moreover 

sney made one grave mistake. •Without 
caroMly they 

" A«,i be certified copies, 

u ° 1 ® written statements 

dfina 1 ? admitted that a mortgage ' 
executed on the date and- 
nfp„/- tbe parties as, alleged by roo.in my 
® admission torned out ultima- 
0 be a matter of vital importance.- 
admission of the 
factum of the mortgago and its date, 


£ho defendants denied tho claim completely 
in every way and urged that* tho 
mortgage, if any, had been completely 
extinguishea and tho claim was wholly 
groundless and a vexatious one. 

The first hearing, of tho cage was a 
striking one indeed in many ways. Tho 
learned Judge was n jolly old gentleman, 
a kind hearted judicial wit. As the easo- 
was opened before him and ho rend tho 
pleadiogs for himself, bo smiled broadly 
and thought definitely that it was certainly 
a very uncommon ono. Ho took up my 
precious rolls and examined them ciosoly 
with the interest of an antiqnariah and 
then suddenly turned to mp and e.aid 
“Hallo, this one is not a certified copy 
at alt. How do yon let that in as evidence ? ” 

I confess I feigned complete sorpriss and 
said, "Sir, are you quite sore about that? 
May I have a look at it?",- He turned 
it over to me and to keep up appearances 
I examined it roost anxiously myself and 
then putting on an air of great unconcern, 

I said, "Wbat does it matter? Tho 
paper is on the face of it genuine and " 
tbe copy, even though unauthorised and 
unofficial, seems to be obviously a correct 
one. Under the special circumstances of 
tbe case jon may please take it m 
evidetfea. I am sure the other side won't 
object." vTbe other side were terribly 
excited and they objected most vehemently 
and tbe Judge said to me, "Obviously it 
canodt go into 'evidence. I must reject 
it." Tbe moment the paper was rejected 
tbe defendants’ pleaders realised the '* 
implications and asked for permission to 
amend tbeir pleadiugs and to withdraw 
the ndmisBion about the date and tbo 
factum of tbe mortgaged deed which they 
said were based entirely upon the rejected 
paper. Then came my turn and I protested 
strongly. I said admissions in tho plead 
mgs have nothing to do' with anv 
doonments wbioh may bo filed ns ovidenco 
on their side and this particular admission 
^8 unqualified. It would bo a monstroim 
injusticQ If in Booh a caao defendants were 
allowed Iq_ withdraw tbeir clear and unenui. ^ 
vocal admiSflioDs, I do not know, but very ‘ 

likely tho Judge took pity on my ctall ' 
olKJnt and hia crazy young pleader, and ' ' 
he was fire, and be would not allow 
flefendaota to amend their *pleading Tho 
ftdmisaion stood, and thereupon I did nob 
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caxe a brass farlbiDf* -sTbethcr my 
previoas and noantboriacd copj was on 
tbo record or oot of it My object had 
beac served 

There was little oral ovidcnco lo Iho 
case and the case came on shortly after 
wards direct«F for arBoraeot This was 
lengthy I do not know bow I managed 
to enrvive those days It must have 
been in a Qt of great self endurance — 1 
was 60 full of the case and the Judge 
being a slow one and also a very kind 
individnal he gave the young jomor 
before him a very long and lodnlgenb 
hearing I must have wasted I fear a 
good deal ol hia timo hut I made bridge 
after bridge to cover all the gaps in the 
case and on tbo very tickheh point of 
limitation 1 ventured to argae on the 
strength of a reported decision of the 
Allahabad High Court that the Court 
should presume that the Patwari was in law 
an agent authorised by the lady to sign 
tbo doonment on her behalf and it coosti 
toted a good legal acknowledgment and 
this acknowledgmeot by the widow was 
binding upon her enccesaars The Judge 
heard me throughout with a smile flicker 
ing on his face nud once he remarked 
with n twinkle in his eye Pandit 
Sahib Ap tok&nkavwakachiOQ cbsgo 
pare nra raba hnin (’Sou are trying 
to raise your kite on very thia ontwisted 
thread or m other words you aro 
building a bouse of cards) Put I went 
on and put forward every argnment 
I could conceuo of in my favour I felt 
as i{ Bachchr Singb and his ohvldten were 
tugging at ray gown and imploring me 
to carry on 

The leading advocates on the other side 
tried to laugh the case out of court hut 
without meamng any disrespect to them 
or rather to their memory becauso they 
arc now all dead they took the case 
very much for granted and did not 
evidently consider that it required any 
careful preparation or any elaborate 
serious orgumeot On the conolueion of 
the argnmeut the Judge reserved judgment 
This learned Judge was la the habit of 
takioR most careful notes and then 
studying the filo at home for bimaalf 
^r weeks befere he delivered judgment 
Tor a month there was no news nor 


inkhsg of tho working of tbo judicial 
mind I was in n state of great 
onapenso and was not very bopeiol 
either becaaso though tbo Judge had 
beoti kindliness personified none of bi8 
rcinarl s bad been very tncouraging He 
bad throagUout kept bis own oounsel 
nnd whatever little be had said had not 
been favourbla toanj point of view 

Baddenly a month afterwards when I 
was apppoating before him m another 
case be just tamed to me and m a 
casnat manner said It seems that jour 
kite will fly after all I ooderatood the 
implication and my heart jumped 
Shortly nltcTwards judgyi eut wau delivered 
ftod lo and heboid tho claim was 

decreed not only for the possession of 
the property bob also for accounts which 
nltioiately yielded neatly R" 20 000 bard 
cash as surplus profits to bo paid to 
Bacbcbi Singh by all tbe defendaot^^ 
jointly This meant in eobstance by my 
dear friood tbe millionaire Tbo deerso 
was as good as gold To say that I 
was happy would bo n great under state 
meot I danced with joj I was then 
very young and jn> readers will 

appreciate— and 1 bop6“'will also esense— 

tbe exabcraoce of my feelings on tho 
occasion In the Bar Library it was tbO 
talk of the day as if something 

Incredible bad happened 

Tbeto was of course an appeal to the 
Allahabad High Court There again 

Bachchi Stngb s luck stood by him and 
I fear the defendants saffered again from 
tho complncenoy of their counsel The 
learned Judges when ths case was opened 
before them expressed astonishment at 
the stalcoess of the claim but oltimately 
upheld tbe decree of tbe trial Judge 
and dismissed tbe appeal It is not 
possible for me to describe m words what 
Bftcbchi Siogfa must have felt on this 
great vietorj As another client once 
said to me when I suggested a compcomiso 
in a case about bia ancestral lands — 
Tfou doD t understand whnt you arc 
talking about These ate not lands 
these are the bones of my ancestors 
Baobebi Singh was in this case getting 
back hiR ancestral land-, after OO years nod 
I can fignto to myself tbo tears of joy 
which be and bis children must hate 
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shed in the family cirolo on this 
groat G7ent in their life. Not only did 
he get his land baok bnt ho becatno a 
sane man. The jadgment restored bis 
sanity and thereafter wbenercr ho came, 
it was not that wildeyed, old man m 
tattered elothin’g. This was another 
Baehchi Singh altogether — well clad, with 
font attendants, one of them carrying a 
hookah — and travelling in great stjlo. 
What a grand man he then became. 

Bat yon ask what did 1 get oat of the 
case? What did ho giro mo? I got 
something j^ticeless. Ho gave me self 
reliance; he gave me confidence in rojself, 
and becanso of him I discovered mjsolfflsa 
hwjer and as an advocate, and I firmly 
believe that the fonodation of all the 
snccess whioh I sobsedoently attained in 
the profeeaiod was well and troly laid 
on the old blesaings and benediction of 
^at crazy old man. Tbna 1 owe 
Baehchi Siogh a debt immeasareable. Bot 
TOO will say that this is all very 
sentimental. Wbat aboot cash ? Well, 
please remember, I was joong and 
loosperieoced and did not then know tbo 


rnica of professional etignette about fees 
folly and I thought, like Shorlock 
Holmes, that tbo case was its own 
reward, Baobchi Singh paid, I snppose, 
what bo coaid. I got jast Its. all told 
from start to finish, and when ho won 
his. case before the Subordinate Judge be 
one day came to me looking shy and 
awkward and with some words of gratitude 
he pot sotnething In my bands and that 
was another snm of Es. Bo, Yon mast 
now add to this sum of Hs. 70 the 
pleasuro of writing this story. 

And finally before two years were out 
a Privy Council judgment was reported 
in the law reports which declored that 
tbo heirs were not bound by any 
acknowledgment mads by a Hindu widow, 
and the whole of my argument on the 
point of limitation thus fell to tbo ground 
and the Privy Council really completely 
knocked the bottom out of wny dear 
Baobobi Singh’s case. Bat fortunately 
by that time the judgment in bis favour 
bad become final, and yon know that 
an error of law Is no gronnd for 
reviewing a j'udgmenfc, so that was that. 


A WOMAN OF AMBITION : A STORY ' 

Bt Mr. MIOHAEIj OWEN 


I N the course of many years spent in 
^ prisons as a pohtioal prisoner at 
British hands I have seen many corions 
things and beard some enrious tales. I 
have seen a man with mild eyes who 
Judging from bia kindness to other 
•prisoners assuredly must have been a 
man whose heart overflowed with Ibe 
milk of buman kindness, yet be torned 
Out to be a man who with a, brick bad 
baehed-in the bead of an aged woman 
for a paltry sum of money. I have seen 
a midget of a man who looked as tbougb 
he could not say boo to a goose who was 
a notorious bandit with eleven dacoities 
^d four murders cbalked-op against him 
But most interesting of all I have seen 
and known a raving lunatic who for the 
sake of the lovely Lady Zobcida snstained 
the part of a lunatic for ten solid weeks, 
under ohaervation day and night, dicpJny- 
ing such stoicism and histrionic ability that 


nothing could break him, so that ’he 
earned the certification of raving bat 
harmless lunacy from an alienist and 
obtained his release and that was the 
first act in tbo strange drama plajed out 
over a number of years which centred 
aronnd the figure of the beautiful and 
ambitions girl who in time came to be 
known as the Lady Zubeida. 

I saw bnn first in the prison sgnaro. 
Btark naked, manacled by one band and 
one Coot to a gjgantio Deem tree, havinc 
jost oomo tbrooeh the horrors of solitorr 
eoDaoement. The assumption ot insanito 
ISO common artifice by which criminak 
cpdeavQor to purebaso immonity from tbo 
tigoots of tbo latr, la, insanity, it adinacea 
harmless, brings transfer to n X, 
asyiam and in due coorso' if the 
IS inflaeotinl and yreoltby enongh to 
^te suCiciGnt national currenev 
Tot orery Innalio, real o/ZTLIZZ 
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na to bring bitn to tbe eenees whicli be 
isuaUy does ro there is unrestraioed 
□eo of the third degree and merciless 
BoggiDgs saDCtioned as legal corporal 
pinishment and thirst and starvation 
Most espenenced jailors arc adepts at the 
art ol lunacy detection and prison super 
lOtendont and doctor aro nsaally prepared 
to accept the jailor s vrord that a case is 
peoame In any e'jcnt a man who sotvives 
the treatroent be rs ondoabtcdly a man of 
enierlatire courage and deserves to eocceed 
in Ilia purpose 

The naked man lo the prison eqnate 
ivaa a pitmhlo caac He was a shio 
ilightlj huilt man rather fair and a 
Muslim by faith He was bound to tho 
tree tor two partiealar reasons One was 
that it itnmurcd in a cell m spite of tho 
lack of impleracnts and tbe handicap of 
a mmaolcd hand and foot and sometimos 
both bands he succeeded lo tearing away 
the cement entfaco ol tho floonnR with 
ins hire hands rsmoiiog concrete nod 
bricks tnonolinR into tbe earth but making 
DO effort to effect no escape Ctothmg 
too apparently gave extreme annoyance to 
bis distorted mind lor no sooner wna be 
clothed tbcQ 1 0 rippod tho clotbes to 
pieces Half tie day lo eang moorofol 
loro ditties from tbe (lima and the other 
half bo altetnalely wept and enrsed his 
jailors and fellow prisonora with a 
vocabaHry that was scarifyiDglj vitriolic 
His food was placed njon tho bare earth 
na thongh he was a dog Somctimea be 
ftte tearing at the cbnppaties 1 ko a 
famished animal gorging bimsell At other 
timesbo polled tho'so within reach with food 
Ho was a yoong mno in the carlf 
Irent pb and bo had a plea«cal smile in 
spite of the wild gleam lo his dark eyes 
11 9 back was scabrons and bloody for 
bo d roll viciously on the stony enrtb till 
be reepeoed the woonds mnicted by 
mcrcilo'S wardera His tiamo was Hashid 
At med and hia stciy was coromonplnce 
Ho bal loved a woman but po ncconot 
of family paverly and blood relationship 
she bad been married off to another man 
and Rashid Ahmed had taken it so badly 
that he I ad be-omc wctilally nnhalanccd 
and a fsw dnvs heforo tho nupliala had 


tbe cinema half naked tbe madman had 
inlen a nolenb dislike to one of the' 
actors enpposedly bearing a resemblance 
to the elderly and wealthy man to 
whom his beloved Zubeida was now 
married nod had tried to set the screen 
on fire That was Ahmed s only crime 
One day while a couple o£ other 
prisoners tormented tbe crazed onfortonate 
I intervened and I thought that in his 
ejea was deep gratitude Appacentlj 
there was for he never forgot me as I 
waa mans years later to discover Tfaeo 
finally tbe anthoritics came to the 
concloBion that Rashid Ahmed was 
genninely demented and banded him ovci 
to bis aged father I was glad that bn 
mieery was over It had been a movinf 
and pitiable case indeed 

Sis years later ^ was in the capital o 
a certain Islamio Stato Indian tradi 
commiBsioacc for Independence had com< 
to India and those of ns who bau 
battled for freedom found our reward 
Being a Muslim myself I frequented a. 
certain famous restaurant and ooe day 
before I had really learned my way 
aronod a distinguished and important 
party entered 1 saw tbo proprietor bow 
and scrape I saw the waiters scurry 
around ^od presently 1 learned that >t 
was a certain famous ramister of stale 
accompanied by hie private secretary and his 
wife and a few other friends The private 
secrctarj s wife the only one of tbe three 
ouvcilcd women present all of whom were 
dressed fashionably and went unveiled who 
wos n real beauty — a woman of really 
atrikiDg looks so that she bold and riveted 
yoar attention After an hour or so tbe 
patty left Then one came hurryiogback 
Tho man who came back was a slim 
and dapper littio man dressed m 
European clothes ami I waa sarprlaed 
a ben ho came straight up to 
me and with a friendly gesture held out 
\m band 1 stood up and accepted hi8 
hand bnt looked polite bewilderment 
Tho stranger gave mo a pleasant smile 
and said Yon don t remember me then 
Sit You were on '‘0 very kind lo me 
I confessed that ho bad tbo advantage 
of me 


di'-irP^^ared from bis native town Ue 
bal b^en arrested mac nomt m a 
tout! a huadt^J miles Rwaj Enleting 


ue smiioa again and now there was 
sometbmg tUangnlj familiar about that 
pleasant smile Us said Yon have 
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forgotten a ianatfo who epeot eacno weeks 
ebaioed to a tree in a prison square in 
an Indian town?” And then ho went on 
to tell me his etory, after wo had sealed 
oarsolvea and ordered some rofreshmenta. 

Hia story was amazing and he .spoke 
without reticence, eron with n bint of pride. 

"I have got on," he said, "thanks really 
to my wife’s driving energy I myeell am 
inclined to be lazy, but she — well, ebo w 
an ambitions lady and from a.,, mere petty 
tradesman’s eon without means she has 
made me private secretary to — the Mmietei 
for the Interior. I think you saw ray wife ’ 
"A truly beautiful lady, Sir,” I said 

congratulato you.” 

Of coarse you can guess now that there 
was never any question of insanity. I was 
fighting for freedom — for freedom and 
Zobelda. It seems so long ago, but I still 
remember it atl only too vividly. We bad 
loved oaob other from childhood and so 
when they planned to marry Zuboida to 
All Abbas, the wealthy of ewioo, wo took 
ynngs into our bands. There are times when 
nesUny needs a little jogging. It was 
Zobelda.of coarse, who planned everything . 

A fortnight before the actual ceremony 

* ttBsomed madness. 1 would not remain 
w home, wandering nboafc the streets 
apparently out of my mind, tearing my 
clothes to hits, working towards the alibi 
I knew I would li\ter need. Then two 
days before the marriage I disappeared, 
catehiog a train to Sloradabad. la Jloradabsd 
I went out of my way to make my presence 
koown.Ikcpt to the environment of the station 
hut wonld disappear for some boors at a time. 
- . . It was neccasary that people should 
sat so Used to me nod my little dtaappea- 
ftneea that they would be willinc eooagh 
to Swear that I had never left the town. 

* wandered around stark naked, I sang and 

* cried. I ate and I revUed thoso who fed 
Jiio. In a few dajs I had established myself 
as bartnlssv, one of God’s afllictcd and I 
took care that stall-keepers and porters and 
BO On shotild learn my name and remember 
that t came from Bareilly. 

It had been briiliantry planned by 
Acbcida and I found that I had on oncons* 
oiong gift for histrionics. Shameful thongh 
my nnjdty was 1 found n certain plcasnra 
m an successfully patting tbo net across. 
Then camo the day when Zobeida was 
married to nld All Abhis. I waited 


impatiently, for she had warned me tfaa6_ 
it was to be the fourth day. After the 
ceremony Zubeida was mysfcorionsly taken 
ill. There are so manyemefcics that it is easy 
enongh to convey to ignorant bakima that 
one has the cholera. That was what my 
lovely and faithful Zuboida did. 

"On the fourth evening I caught a train 
to my Bareilly, but not without having 
changed into clean apparel and disguised 
myeeif by putting on the clothes as well 
as the manners of a villager. At Bareilly 
I waited at the back of the railway station 
till after midnight, smoking a few cigarettes." 

" But I notice that you dont’s smoke," 

I said, 

”1 don’t, hat that was an artistic little 
toDch which Zubeida had arranged. Then 
I made my way quietly to All Abbae’a , 
boose, carrjmg a few cigarette ends with 
me. Zubeida let me into the sleeping house- 
hold and it was easy enough to do v?bat wo 
wanted— to cot old All Abbas’s wealthy old 
throat. Then I dropped the cigarette ends 
in the room, so that it weold bo concloded 
that the murderer was a smokor, and all the 
family knew that I was not, and Zubeida 
handed mo a bag containing certain jewels 
they kept in the * room, I was back in 
Moradabnd, stark naked again, raving mad, 
by ^ dawn. That was that, 

“When daylight dawned there •'was 1 
wandering crazily about my osual bftants. 
But even that was not enough. That 
evenioe I entered a cinema and attempted 
to set the screen on fire. I was arrested 
and brought to jail, where I succeeded 
in establishing tbo fact that I was 
mentally nubalanced. Of course, thtire 
wag tbo usual investigation when the 
murder was discovered, but altbougb both 
Zubeida and I were tbo natural suspects 
Uioy couJdn t pm a thing on us. Half a 
dozen witnesses swore that I was in 
Moradabad on the night the murder bad 
been committed. Zubeida bersoff was 
down with violent cbolera. the murderer 
was obviously a smolvor and the crime 
wag aprarentl^y one which bad robbery “g 
.t. mot, VO. Thon Zobma* savo a totaHy 

onter^ Iheir room, bonnj hsr dowo and 

B«BSe« her and then cot the 

her hnaband when be had an-nbenoT 

tym«”Lr“e» ™ 
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Why. I tied lier up before I loffc. of 
course, and in such a way that oo 
human bams could say she could have 

tacT that 7 “" ‘>‘® 

lacb that I m the meantimo was lo jail 
a raving lunatic as it was later certified 
... i am not sorry ’ Raehid Ahmed 
shrugged his shoulders Abbas was a 
lascvioj,. old to swme old eooosh to bo Zab 
Old., B father He died beeaoas of bis Inst 

^ ’‘ 7 ’ “bout that I 

find yon boro m necretarv (a 

Minister of the Interior • '“"‘“'y “f® 

"Znbeida i, all 

that a man can desire but ehe 
ambitions for me It ,s a strain Ad" 
my release from the asylnm a-e ‘ff 
separately for Bombay and 

Bombay sailed and here we are 
a svealthy woman, for Tbe ”ot al^ of’d 
Abbas 8 money, and she thought ifc 

" "^0^0' sir 

A man who murders fnr iKa 
bo loros IS not necessarily on? torpid 
The more I saw of Rashid 
moro I libea him ana‘';th. mo^T ca™ 
to the conolnsion *••«*». a “? 
sras the Lady Zubeida, as she wa, nal 
known in eoort circles, who 11, .11 
dririos force behind Ahmed He blm.?u 
was essentially easy some Maeh.tf . ' 
tiidy Macbeth He wanted IdH? 
but his wife and a'liTe r!riea''w‘tb 
rleasnre and little mental enercy 

Hatbi'd" A^e?* '“SI' \tr\TV 
KrS:'lXTrd“m^rmt“ed‘ 

Ambition, my friend My wife’s nmi, 
tions-tbat IS the trouble 7nl: 4 
wishes mo to become Mmis^er^ “.k”” 
Interior— or should I eay that i**® 

.to become the wile of I mr ’'"bes 
Minister for the Interior" ^ 

’I should not think it wonld 
d.aicoll? Yon hare bad a little n, act, ol"’' 
di.posioB of people who atood in 

No donbt,' agreed Ahmed ‘ , 1 “’' . 

atrang.nB that Iillle matter which J 
me It IS wlisf w.ii 1 worries 

become the Minister Beijgf!!". * 

eccrotnrj. it is natnrdi f .* private 

wiU Bnecoed to the nor^*^!* ^ 

trouble is. my friend th«f The 

“r dotic. toj sr'e“:‘d’ rSs 
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“.houid‘b '1 

trtT bis nin i?,yfn 

S“rS£ 

my own neck '' "fonna 

did n°ot retnr tl°ll” ’’''“'“"Bed tour and 
weel. d?'“th? a»„ ““” 5 - 

1 dropped 

Thcro acemed to h. ’ ■’ostaorant. 

like other ilaL?. “'■« 

no attentior r° ' ‘’“o'"'’ 

"ith the proprietor I ® Sood terms 
I found him * 7.”Sbt him onl. 

loolins ver) worried tiT/’i b‘® ukefs, 
oa;d apologeticallj • ^ ^ barrassed. Ho 

don 8 l'‘wa'^'h°aI?o'ram to“' I'’''* bs 

marriage of the Lair ySb ' j*" 1°' ‘bo 
Mmiator fer the ‘bo 

I date not displease the'l'aj evening 

moet be perfect RbV blverythiog 
woman bnt a a.LV "a * beantifnU 
•• I don’t onderaland l?>I° v^ b Sir " 

already married Who Zubetda is 

^ The prepSp ^'’og'gVd’ ^bmed ? • 

ft most unfortunate 7 r® ^>th 

ftCODls broke into 1 .? ®®®“J' 

ftud eht hiB throat from ftt night 

pe looked eigniflcanM^ f®*" • • • ” 

It 18 the Btory that^ '°® ft 3 ded. 

the nowepapors It tv,« Published m 

Abroed was one of Rashid, 

cbarm.ng mal, a.r 

nnambitieos ’ “laot I qnilo 

MiQistresB of'^HiB “ip. ‘‘ftlo lady becomes 
with a will " ‘ufmior today 1 a lady 

glance nod°’’dlonned^“h“ ^ ®*gu'fleant 

aho becomes mS bis voice. "Today 
Tomorrow she a ‘b® Iu‘er,or 

old Sheith himsol' . ' When'”""’’ 

ie bcant.tal and has brains and 
•bo has the strength of tin w, ““billon 
perhaps eomo day thf, nt ° tnowe, 
tbo Interior might ^co ^ o ^‘C'ster for 
misEioD hituBcIfl' S on a secret 
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J Hftrol3 Lasiii was one of the 

Keenest thml era in the British Iiabot r 
Barty In the Spring of I0-)9 bo was 
■nrileS to aehver the Sidnoj Hillman 
bonndation Lectnrea in the United States 
have inspired the present 

The Changing Significance of Trade 
Unionism is an account of the historical 
^olntion of Trade UDioniara m the west 
, originally Trade Uoiona maj have 
ad the primary purpose of job control 
Uniona still busy themselres 
with the Booml conditions of tbeir members 
ritiah Trade Unions constitnted tho 
lonndation on 'which the Socialist Party 
\r^l while m Rofesia the Unions 

8 the power of strike and became merely 
consaltatvve macbinetj of the one 
Bat whatever the form 
aafcbonties reserved 
Qo power to intervene in laboor dispotes 
Rrt u ®*' niftiotain vital pnblio service^ 

. Laski oontends is ased both 

T-^. ^°'^®fnmenb and tbo Judiciary against 
liQt not against emplojors Tbeso 
® pet tbemea cropping ap agim and 
Sam m the conrse of all the lectnres 
fi^iQittediy the statas and infloence 
Unions have laoreased since the end of 
^ World War in all countries except 
ere there waaBnccessfol connter rovolotion 
, Germany Italy and Spam andor 
ro° Bat the impact of the Rossinn 

j on trade nnioniera is of a 

It awakened in workers 
0 conBcioosncss that mass noemployment 
Dnneeesaary and established the argency 
democratic socialist planning With 
Qch of this wo may agree But when 
proceeds to demolish tbo view of tbo 
arenony of interests between employers 
and employed and yet treats tbo ekiJJed 
pacity of the worker as capital which 
compensated if cot nsed ns mneb 
. ‘“® capitalist la compensated on nntlonali 
tioD jt 5 oe 5 appear that after all this 
aroiooy is not so illosory Tbs evolntioo 
j ’^’^'"caioQs relations between the parties* 
American industry when bonus shares 
ro presented to workmen and incentive 

t« Unions in the New Soo ety Dy Baroil 

ioski AJIea & Unwm I.ondoa ^ 


thereby given for increased production for 
tbe common good is a proper answer to 
Iiaskts rejection of the theory of barmonj 

Trade Unions and the Public riaeki 
retnrns to his thesis that State inter 
fersoco in labour disputes is invariably 
on tbe side of tbe employer and that 
the pnblio was and perhaps etil] is 
apathetio m ensncing equality of treatment 
between employers and workers And hero 
Laeki would justify sjmpatbetio strikes 
on the ground that it is legal and moral 
to creato a genera! strike if it is m 
fiirtheranco of a trade dispute Theore 
ticalCj this stand is indisputable but there 
IS an important condition precedent to it 
that neither the emplojor nor the worker 
sboold bo his own advocate and jodgo 
and that where collective bargaining and 
contract cannot resolve an intractable 
trade dispute tbe only outside agency 
that can step id vi" tbe Goverocoent 
should do so It 13 inevitable that jn 

coontries in which tbe ecooomy is based 
on capitalist doctrines soeb intervention 
may occasionally and even often both on 
tbe executive and tbe judicial planes be 
coDsooosly or oncoosoiously tilted m 
favour of capital The fault here is m 
the agency and nob m the 8>etem though 
Iiaski tbioks that with all its short 
comings tbs British pattern of a 

Oovexaraent based on trade unions oan 
satisfy tbo deficieocies rather than the 
American analogs of union sponeored 
power groups 

Tbe discoa.ioo on TraSa Unions and 
tlie I>iw relates to the effort at the 
Conrts over sinoe the seventeenth oentori 
to promote Ireedom of trade and thna to 
toBard all limits npon freedom ofoontraot 
with a Broivine malevolence The 
Common Law was interpreted to me™ 
that a monopoly of capital restramine 
trade and even bopcotlinB third parties 
^yiog to break the monopoly m instified 
whereas a similar combinatiL ol’ TaW 
and more espcmally secondary strikes ar^ 

.ris"1npSnt'E‘n''ty il^'n^ 

ianied as history and to some'^^ta'i'’ 
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oven fts enrrent history Rot onco 
fvqmQ the remedy la to otolvo eoaod 
tra9e an on practices and lavr and croals 
n. healthy and virile machinery for conct 
1 ation mil not decry the system It is 
cetUmly nntcuQ in this country to eJeim 
as Lashi does ibnt tho striho weapon 
IS pte ented as the Goal lover It is 
cDTivemently {orcotten that the Tast 
raijority of trade union leaders will 
lecomraeod any reasonahlc compromise for 
Acceptance rather than rnn the risk in 
any strike of teal magnitido On tho 
contrary we are aware of many stril es 
which have no economic siRmflcance and 
a?e meant only to bolster np the waniriR 
prestiRQ of a leader or to establish the 
comparative Boptemacy of a political 
party Liski 18 not nnaware of sneh 
eituatinna and condemns nowbolesoma 
practices but still pteasea for labonr 
building m a political party evidently 
becaoss sneh a party can frame labonr 
legislation from a stand point that may 
not appeal to any other 

7he last article on Trade Uniooe nod 
Democraoy describes tbo inter war 
social revolution under which the era of 
unfettered competition was nod is being 
eobstitnted by planned public regnlntioo 
hccAUsa of tl Q disproportion between the 
forces of prodnolion and the rolaiions of 
produotion It is tl e extension of real 
democracy to the field of eonnomio vela 
tions It involves increasing association 
6[ all RgSDoies of production in the 
forctiona of production Labour sbnotd 
he interested in the cffloiency of itself 
and also of manngemoat ^because higher 
standards of lifing miist id the last 
resort ho related to higher prodliction 
The adjaRtraent of tho new relatione can 
be farihtated only if tho trade onion 
movement accepts a political task along 
with its economic (ooetioo Then alone 
will real democracy he established lo 
the world 

Political thiakera and studenie of 
economics will find Laski e — probably last 
-^eftort stlmolating It is n plea for a 
new eoc al order where after long 
exploitation worlsors will take Over 
the helms of Gnvernment It » an 
appeal to trade anions to ctgamso to 


gethcr Into one political party in order 
to ftchicvo this end If it succeeded — with 
admitted limitations — m Great Britain it 
might succeed el«ewborc Only In Ibis 
country with few political parties and 
plenty of political cliches controlled by 
self seeking bavenota trying to replace 
tho haves tho prospect of trade noioo 
leaders sinking their differences fancied 
or real in an effort to achieve real 
democratic socialism appears remote To 
many of us Laski e theories appear 
Qoexceptionahlo and worth trying Bub 
more than that bis Jncid description of 
the futility of trade unionism lo Itnssm 
the weaknesses of nationalised industries 
nnder any Qovernmont on party hues and 
the effects of unsonnd trade nnionism on 
labonr arc Ibought provoking m the present 
context of India 


POEM IN ABSENCE 

By LT B L COOK 


Vod now that wintry circomstnoca 
Has withered yon and me apart 
I he upon a narrow bed 
Polliog the roots out of my heart 

Watching them slowly bleed and stain 
The bitter thoughts that bower me 
WJ ere I he on a narrow bed 
Wrapped in a shroud of memory 

Bat soon 0 soon the worm of timo 
Will T 108 D apart the brittle pall 
Aod lyiog on Ibis narrow bed 
1 ll turn to face the fiowcrless wall 

This barrier of spaeo and time 
PreesiDg around below above 
And sealing off my narrow bed 

From where you are toy love my lov® 

^0 where yon are reach out across 
The wounding wall to intertwine 
The tptfdrils of yonr heart my love 
VTith this uprooted heart of mine 
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X HE decision oE tho Madras Government 
to allovr choice befctveen Hindi and 
ftn additional craft or approved activity 
according to the desires and talents nf 
BtodeotB la not based on a realistic 

appraisal of tbe lasaes involved It fails 
to take note of tbe changes that are in 
the offing in bo far ns they relate to tbe 
official langnage of the Indian Tlnion In 
15 years time Hindi shall become the 
official langnage of the Union, and 
therefore the langnage of eomraonication 
between Madras and other States and 
Madras 'and tbo Centre The President 
rosy anthorifie even daring this period 
the ase of Hindi in addition to English 
any cff the official purposes of tho 
Union In 1955, a Commiesion fiball be 
constitated to make recommendations 
foi progressive nso of Hindi and 

U1 for restriofcing tbe ose of English for 
*dl or any of the official pnrposea of tbo 
Union A second Commission shall bo 
coQstitntsd m 19C0 to farther report on 
same qaestions Bnsioess in Dommion 
iarbatnent shall be transacted in Hindi 
nr 10 English bat the provision regarding 
■tioglish IS a transitory provision which 
wonia expire after 15 years 

That even after the decision to have 
U’ndi as the ollioial Eangnago of tbe 
Union, tbat language is not to be taught 
a compulsory eubject for stndy and 
exatnioation m Madras mast occasion grave 
wisgivioga abont the fotnre of Soath 
Indians At present a large majority of 
them are ignorant of Hmfli and tbo 
tiovernment decision does nothing to 
remedy this deScienoy The place allotted 
to Hludt should form tbe core of Govern 
went 8 language policy statement Tbo 
tank of making np tbo leeway of bnndreds 
in 15 years and catching op 
With those whose mother tongue is Hindi, 
Bhould lend a new urgency to the problem 
of leatnmg Hindi 

By common consent the Coostitaent 
Asfiombly agreed to the time limit of 
*5 years to enable (l) Non Hindi speaking 
POQp|ci to acqnire soffloient knowledge of 
Boe lasguft^re so as not to ho left behind 
whose mother tongoe is Hindi 
\*/ Hindi scholars to standardise Hindi 
91 


Bpelhog grammar script etc , to prepare 
a standard lexicon containing legal, 
political constitutional eoiontific and 
technological terms so as to make Hindi 
an efllotent medinm of communication go 
tbat it may successfully fulfil tbe needs and 
reqairoments of administration high edaca 
tiQO, research philosophy lawns well as the 
varied and complicated urges of national 
and social life* It is against cold realities 
ancbas these that the decision of tbe Madras 
Government shonld be judged If in 15 years 
time South Indians fail to catch op with 
the progress made by others they woold 
havo none hot themselves to blame They 
shonld get tbe measure of tho task 
confronting them and proceed to fit 
themselves into tbe Ail India pictnre as 
it wonld be after 15 years 
Tbe University Commission has 
recommended tbat Hindi should be stndied 
as a second laugnago from tbe secondary 
school stage and continued at the 
University Further, where the stndettB. 
mother toogne is not tbe samo as the 
Federal langnage (as lo tbe case of 
stodeots ID tbe Sooth) Hindi shonld be 
stndied from tbo first form Tbe Education 
Minister Manlana Azad. has already 
announced tbat Government bare decided 
lo introdnce compulsory study of Hiodj 
ID all schools at tbe end of the junior basic 
stage and cootinne it throngbout the 
pre secondary period Madras most fall m 
boo with tbe rest of the country 
The Hindi ' States are going full steam 
ahead They have declared Hindi to be 
their State langnage and have made no 
secret of their intention to nse it m 
Secretariat Law Courts and Legislature 
even during tbe mterregnnm of 16 years 
In pursuance of Art 8J0 Madhya Pradesh 
and Madhya Bharat Governments are 
neiog Hindi as the language for inter 
commnnication In the former State ifc 
is proposed to complete the change over 
uom English to Hindi by 1951 In Up 
Hindi 16 a campalsory subject for exatni' 
nations condncted by the State Pnblfc 
Service Commission ^ 

In fact their grievance is that the 
^riod of 15 years is too long , that stens 
have not been taken to introdnco Hindt 
in the Central Administration , that the 
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tho Bcopa „l n ‘ T," “> 

Hindi to occnpT *hfl ti traot 

long before ^0 stnalV.T 

years tha^ n nd 1 1 1 of 15 

Hindi in pa oa Adroeates of 

Prasad r}ien le Poondra 

Constitnent A^Berabir” President of the 
langaaso daoBes ro fbat ^?T, *•*‘8 

namora s may bo immc.,1 P® 

iho National langna/e of 
Parnsbot amdas TaniiA». India Sri 
‘Unction of Hindi grants the intro 

issue in the ensn.r.^ An 

Ib IS easy to see that m ° ®*®®^'on8 

the lOafl ^ themembera 

ISBO) „,|1 “ „|,a|y O! tbe 

■ntroanctlon ot Umi, „oa ' the 

t«liveii o( con Hinfl, “ ffpre.en 

IbemBBlBBs p„So7le"s In '"" «»•• 

combined migbl ' ‘hcic 

strides" to°w''a®',°tbo^ob*)eoli“e" 
over to Hindi Both I ' "'‘tebme 
»« 00. rt Isn6naB.rn,®“p''l«‘' Hind, 
‘P 8 dietrmts Hindi D _ 

court langaage The Pi.f t»^® Principal 

so:s-oo3Jfo'rsbft 

Popnlar demand ,8 *„ I, 
provincial Unsoage l„ r^\ ^"< 3 , ^ 

SScnl^Ln” ElZ^,:l‘r °’?or 

b" compUinl, fnThrPoL, n 

arc recorded m Hindi ^ I^'corlment 

bn?. 5 e”r“‘'°in°p°/larb°."„°' 
3 c-{"c^ 7 m,n,rrr£ 

other spheres The Vice A. "“S 

tho en Sonth Indian Un'?.. , '"“'s ot 
tbo viorr that there „ro ‘ ;'“ “™ »' 
hachs and diOicolties m draw 

medmm ot Instrnotlon anif^'fi? 
compnlsory etndj- of Enolish .p ‘ “ 

insisted npon and eneoDrasea’‘°„“,^ .J" 
Hnirsreity stage The Madras Bn, , ® 
Syndicate has opined that onm J-Ti" 
riimmstion ot English mil bo dotrimenM 
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not only to the jolorests ot stadenls bet 
fhnf " becer Interests of tbo coootry 
that on, lateral action on tbe part ot 
Ur T**' rctord progress that 

m *blo hasty stefS 

of *1 in the interests 

to learner? 5°^ c-nconrape then 

18 ftfi t I common tvctioB 

"pre„”d ZT' 

no?'oaid^"n"^"*^ Uoirersities hare 

RagOOr anJ ‘’ 1 “^ ‘’’'“b '^“rd 

inttodocci! HiDdf*BSrM^°ll""'‘"’ 
Postgradoatr stagf ^“, 1 “ “ 
inslroctioo and „r® niedinm of 

Hindi and p°i c bramination will be 

the mernm tlr "“"‘'"'■b ^b 
bbseoca 7 s„,I,wr?“r *" 

techoical eobjecu wm°b ° avaiJabre even 

themediom of H Ddi Hmd throopb 
on a par witb beenplacefl 

perposes of lostmehnn'®”^ JangoRReB for 
from 1952 to Delh^^rr*'^ eiamioation 
kblng taken to sSiaP”;-”"' '>• 'tbr* «« 

J- tJ P the Geoesal 

bt tbo pre medical faai^r^ Paper eet 
the I year far admission to 

has been abolished' ^Tbo'b'r College 
IS considering eteoa le° Hedical racolty 
■a tbe medmm of a I “ 
docted by ,t withm ’‘’’“'““‘'“"a coo 
Matric and Inter three to five years 
condncled solely 'r‘l> be 

Hind. f,„„ ,5'^ '‘■'blab the medmm ot 
from 19a2 the B A n°n Doirersity 

ia Hiod, or e”X1Z° 5*“"" ^b 

HCom Btndoota a nea? “A and 

Hcacral Hind. ebaU b7s°et°'^ 

.bo„rd\T‘^re'd 7 ■” =' '-tmemn 

rroblein which ahonld India 

piecemeal Dr n j ^8 solved 

Regional langongos as »«g.,q tho 

tiop ohoold Cat" bo" 8 ,owe 1 ‘“?„ 

^***4 Hniversltiea and ^r.p.?r ° all 

stork teacbiDB thronch TnS “ot 

Immediately ,fc wUl not h"” 

aE,£-s- 

Bit c: 
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HINDI AS THE --NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


UniTGrsitiea themBeWes bob as far as ho 
coQld say lb will be the State laugaaBB 
obvionaly The Edacation Minister of 
D P, wants higher edacation througboot 
India to be throogh the medinm of Hindi 
Would English continue to form an 
important part of our edncational atrnc 
tore? Sboold Hindi, onco it is developed 
become the medium in all nniversities ’ 
The Doiversity Gomraission has reeom 
mended that the mediom should be tbo 
Regional laugnage with the option to 
U96 Hindi for some snhiects or for all 
Further, the stodents at tho higher 
secondary and University stagee'have to bo 
conversant with their mother tongue 
Hindi and Eoghab It has set its face 
resolntely against any hasty roplacement 
of English 

More important than laying down that 
the change over from English to Indian 
H'^oguagea should be effected by 1952 or 
58, 18 to take steps to make gucceesor 
'MiBoages sufficiently advanced as to 
serve as euitable media and prepare 
«*t books of the reqnired standard The 
unjyersitiee moat fall in on o amficd 
6>8tetn, ns jo the nbaeoce of an uniform 
P®bc>, the future of students Ja being 
thrown into confusion Is tho mere 
coimng of Indian equivalents for terms 
Used in Phjsics or Zoology enough to 
®nftble Professors — themselves educated in 
English — to teach in Indian langoages? 
Jt IS said that higher technical studies 
^roughont India should be through tho 
btate language Many scholars and 
*cienfciat3 have expressed the opinion that 
Indian languages are not so far well 
equipped as to be able to express 
ficientiflo terms clearlj and that “tbo 
Qiulcults of writing books on science for 
ttso in the colleges in Indian languages 
W83 great , thej could nerer probably 
translato into Indian laogonges a safflcient 
amount of scientifio material to make 
science truly available in those languages’ 

^ It those who have very elementary 
knc^Jedgo of Hindi arc to prosecuto 
^ studies in that langcnge, the 

hanaioap of learning through tbo medioro of 
foreign language —undue emphasis on 
Cf^mmlng mark carrying and examina 
«>on pos-^ing information — will continuo to 
persist These problems which press upon 
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09 require common action m tho light 
of common public mtereBta. 

It 18 good to note that teaching of 
Englisb 18 not to be diBoontinued in Madras 
Apart from other considerations, English 
13 to be need for all official purposes for 
15 years * oven after this period, Parliament 
may by law provide for the use of English 
langoaga foi such purposea as may bo 
specified in the law As all decisions, rulings, 
jodgments, authoritative tests of all bills 
and amendments, all acts, ordinances, rules, 
regnlations orders and bye laws are m 
Eoglisb, a sound knowledge of English 
will always be essential Study of English 
should never be considered to be anti 
nattonal In Bombaj, teaching of English 
in the first three standards of secondary 
scboola was abolished tho Report for the 
years 1947 19 says that a new approach 
towards tbo teaching of English will have 
to be evolved with a view to giving pnpils 
within a period of i years a good oommaod 
over Eoglisb so far as ability to noderstand, 
rehd and speak English is concerned 'Why, 
then, was teaching of English abolished 
preoiptately Is it possible to achieve in 4 
years wbat was being done id 7 years 7 

The Education Minister of Madras baa 
held out a promise that sufficient scope will 
bo given to the study of Sanskrit and 
that those who wanted to study it could 
do so But in a recent editorial, tbo 
Btndn says " In the past two years, 
Sanskrit sections have been closed down 
in many schools on tbo ground that too 
few stodents were forthcoming with tbo 
resolt that even the minority who would 
bavo taken the language were prevented 
from doing so “The provision m tho 
Dangaaga Articles that the vocabulary of 
tho Hindi language shall ba drawn primarily 
from Sanskrit is a great gain to tho Sonth 
'It 13 a matter of history' remarked 
Mnhatmaji once that 'contact in the old 
days m the South and North need to bo 
maintained by means of Sanskrit Even 
South Indian languages have adopted n very 
largo number of Sanskrit words so much 
80 tbat I bavo not found it difficult, 
vehenever I have gone South, to get a gist 
of what was being said m all tho four 
^nguagea’ And again ‘ tho reason why 
Hindi Is so ridiculoasly easy ig that all 
the languages including even the four 
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Soalh InOian spoken by HmdaB m 
India contain a large number of Sanskrib 
v-ords To erpunge Sanskrit words 
uom Tamil is a snicidal polici 
Racial onllook should not warp the tibioo 
cf Tamilmns 

Eocently lb was annoonced in the Hindu 
tnit tha DepartoGotal leala (in Madraa) 
in Hindnatani which waa hitherto m 
Urdu script mipht bo condnctcd m 
Masan script also with effect from 
the oxaminotiono to bo held m 
December 1050 The mrlh of the 
Kistenco of anj LansoaBc colled 
Hiodnatatii has been fully erploded A 
Msolnticn adrocaling adoptioo of 
Hindastani could secure only 14 votes 
in the Constituent Assembly another 
favouring Urdu sonpt only 12 votes 
ihere is absolutely no just fication for 

^ w ‘f* sanakntiscd Hindi 

and in Nagari script only 

Soon the eoope for choice for vorione 
posta will be reetriclea to thoao w th o 
high degree ol literacy m Hiodi 


Henceforth ranch more than ‘some* 
knowledge of Hindi will bo rotimrcd 
True nnliko the people of Hindi areas 
whose mother tongue is the same as the 
Federal langnago South Indians are in 
the nnenviahle position of having to 
learn many languages Bnt impelled 
f TTa of fko situation study 

of Hindi most bs made compulsory in all 
schools Isolated efforts in a limited sphere 
by pracher sabbas cannot lead to 
Mtisfatory results Schools Colleges and 
Uoiversitics must draw up a scheme of 
priorities and Hindi mnst be given a 
very high place in the list of languages 
to be learnt Or else South Indians will 
at a very serious disadvantage JO 
roaintaiDing 

contact with men of other States and 
mnat generally bo content with a 
r« Central Administration 

lirivJ Dominian 

Policy must 

ir® *5® ^ realistically modified to 

Kt'c“rH,'r 





tHE ART OF ABHAY KHATAU* 

‘ Bi Mit G VENKATACHAIiAM 


W HAT is genioB? Is hard Turotk 
or beredity ? Of, la ib memory ? 
Ifc may be any one of theso or all 
pnt together, and even somethmg 
more. Genius cftonob easily be defined or 
esplained. There are geniosea wbo take 
“infiaite pame” to become ^one, there 
are others who mhecit it from their 
parents or from the family. There is <v 
third category whiob conld only bo 
explained by " memory,” Bat more of 
^coarse, of past efforts and aohieremeote. 
eren of past attempts nod failures Tbia 
ptesapposes past existence and memory 
of paet life or Urea There la ootbiog 
new or efcraoge in this idea or belief 
more than half of the bnman race have 
believed in it since tbe dawn of hoDiao 
mind, and most great thiokera and 
artists bare iiatoitively accepted it 

For how can one intcUigently erplaia 
a phenomenon like ^Abhay Khatan, the 
boy pamter, wb*o took tbe art world of 
India by storm a few years ago? He 
was hardly eighteen when be held a 
one mao ” exhibition of bis works >o 
fiofflb&y and compelled recognition as 
a now phenomenon in th« world of 
art" from critics and connoisscors In 
sheer nomber alone it was one of the 
largest ever seen lo Bombay , the variety 
nl themes presented and the richness of 
the styles and techniques seen baflled 
both art students and laymen. Pu?zlfl 
and amazeoaeat gripped the visitors. 
acadsEQiciana and art teachers stood dnrob 
before those astonishing attempt of a 
boy gemne 

For goaios bo certainly was, there was 
no douht ^ Only a horn genias conld 
have prodaeed that freaiifib art wbich, 
both la form and content, revealed 
• nnsaspected depths of crealira geoiOB 
And whence this genius 7 Abbay Khatan 
bad no need to work bard for Rtiyfehiog. 
lODch Jess for art, for he was born neb, 
enormously rich Ilia heredity was of a 

•A chapter frora •* Fresent-day Pamters of 
lodia" by Mftna Thaoket and O VeofcatachaJani 
Sndhft Puhlicalioos, Shaotaraca Ijiiip, Sla'anw 
ihU, Bombay. 


different kind, for ha coaxes from a 
basmess comraanity noted for commercial 
enterprise Tbongh wealth has given this 
progressive casta a certain amount of taste 
for appreciating art and baaaty, it has 
not produced any outatanding creative^ 
thiokere or artists. Abbay is a rare 
exception 

Abbey, the only boo of hia father, 
wfte bora in 1927, and had his early 
edocatioQ as a child m' ‘Western lands, 
As a boy, hD preferred paints to books 
and spent bis childhood days scribbling, 
drawioB. akctcbing and painting. The 
mstiact to play with colours seems to 
have born with him and bis boyhood 
dreams found fantaatio shapes ta lines 
and colonrs as be played with bis brosb 
Some of them were wild and weird, Jika 
the ciAstsrpieces of the ''moderns” and 
acme wore incredibly conventional and 
sophisticated hke the works of academy 
trained painters Cveo cow, lo bis 
matorod works, this cnbalanced character, 
this nneveo nature, is to be seen 

As a child, be was too precoctons, 
especially where art was concerned ,* and 
when bo was taken to Berope at a very 
early age for treatment and education, 
the genioa lo him eproatod overnight 
like Bome tropical flower which blossoms 
into foil fragrance and beauty at the 
magic touch of the cool moonbsams. It 
was lucky ho was boin rioh; straggle 
for hfo might have smothered his badd- 
lOg ghnma His extensive travels in 
Europe enriched his mind nod heart, and 
he reacted to hia buybood enviroomonta 
IQ a wonderful way. His eoal began to 
expand under the infiaeocs of Cacopean 
jnuato. and the opera had a special 
fascination for him. 


Abbay is csseatmlly a musician first 

though he never made any serious 
attempt to become one — and a pamter next 
Bia paintings are visual music, they ure 
more coloured rhapsodies than picfeuro 
compositions He hears sounda before be 
6«a coloore,— 30 I imagioe— and aU hia 
efforts at painting are mere translation 
of Bound notes into colour notes His 
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2 Tbo Korean war loj tlmia anil 
nnscrnruloua peoplo to I.oard and to not 
Up pncGa 

'll nombors ol roloccca to DcoboI 

and Assam had to bo fed ^ ' 

4 Tbotromendon.earlbiioabcinAs.an, 

which not onlj mined tho cron in 
planes bob also broko op tbo 00 ^. 
oommnnication system bp 'iinklni! rn»H 
and railway tracks ® roada 

lamino in Bongarand nfhaj't-hior^ad”! 

"' the 

facilities d“°1o’'ha^rXmn'‘L°Vbe'‘r'’'’"‘ 
Bab we shonld have nn tm. 
doubt in tho sincere cItortrTf'°° 
Government to achisve the end m v,”" 
Just a few weeks hack Pomiit- m 
called a Conference of Chief M 
and^^Eood Ministers 

mnst\,^otS,e\\°'ra‘w"', 

dealt with both by the Centre^ and 
as mattere of highest priority “ 

maebineJy'’‘‘i‘s werk"r« to be“n"’"!.'“'« 

and strengthened ° "'tthanled 

. ® Proearement shonM ^ 

intensified m all the States 

and deficit B^fplue 

4 That the eystems of nmnn 
have to he coordinated and^ 
enforced Psurooaly 

In a recent broadcast the Pnom , 
said that the position has been and 
Nevertheless it is ahsnrd and foolia^’®?" 
said to talk of famine There 
present enongh food to go ronnd mi® 
chief difficulty is the heavy stra 
our transport with the result that 
pockets bad been created where 
soma time to reach The gravity of tu 
Bitoatioo he said demands that we f.na ? 
in the spirit of war efforts and with 
fall determination to overcome -*rl°® 

difficalty that comes in oor way 

The pessimists have no faith In ♦v 
d.w They s«y that u 

for Indm In bo 


1 ^'1'' "'ll calarafties (n 

war m ‘"“i "It obstriictea our 

rough if""!*''"" ■■ PC' 

to rodng'n M scbomes intended 

h«."been 1 ^ '» »' monsoon, 

which in R financial policy, 

economi P/ uH pretensions to 

etnenditiirn^'^" nncoLtroIIed 

Sees "b.eh it 

tr> iR ® rotnrn The conn 

^9 10 crores expenditnro of 

«tnff emplojed ’oT , 1 "'® 

Centre nnd thn Rfn? operations by 

SCO that Grow Government shonld 

efforts Dinst ^ uut real and sincere 

reasonably thinkini? 

these views No t"f, endorse 

«taff employed on Moreover the 

Centro rq^ ,h_ L °f operations by the 
been ooetnolftT-ftA wonld have all 

another problem have created 

«f'Nohrn''°thtt'thi°?V ‘'i* 

continues to hs °'”""l'ODal sitoation 
kootia whst the I" m’® 

most therefore not I , “I®’"* '’"'“'S We 
imports from ontsniV* ’’i '°“.m”®b npon 
think oven more thon .""•'eed wo mnst 
J”' programmo of ,^?r '"'flUmg 

beooose that ““®m®ncy not only 

Pleased nnrse?^ ”® “"a i" 

becnoso ii,„ to ,t hot also 

aemnnde :t "“mpnlsion of ovonls 

of Inata7o°“r ”'e»nt '<m the nit, gen. 

sitoatioD \7g .. eenonaness of 

Moporato with th„ n ''‘"’I" beart.dly 

“It onOiconoy by^ ib^"”'? “®”‘ «obiovo 

not SL IMI and 

^aich may alarm or nanio 

hoardera and 0,001'° ’’“m'® d tho 

‘k«t W, nan and L''" '®®l 

Bitnation with ®^Pahle of combating 
nS' ‘““m® tho '“"Wence Wo should 
?os," self snm °' mi® 

.to*. » was '",°°>' ky the end of 

hnfc tjjo ^ propaganda 

Government h^h policy of the 

^®al of lhiDkmf.®^'°^ which lay a creafc 

6®e that effort 

“0 pledge does not fail 
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^ HE late Mr, V. Y. S. Aiyar was not 
* tnerelj*' a fiery patriot: bnfc a Rreafc 
icbolar, learned in many langnaRea and 
acanaioted with many literatorea. Hia chief 
lore was, however, Tamil likeratare. To 
Tamil literature be devoted himeelf with 
a passionate earnestness and zest that were 
altogether aniqae in hia time, oven among 
; those of hia contemporariee whoso patrio- 
tism horned as brightly as his. This love 
expressed itself in a desire to make known 
to the world at large the treasurce of 
wisdom and heanty in Tamil literataro, 
IbroDgb translation of the olasaics of that 
literature into Cnglisbr Ho brought oat 
®arly in hia literary career, a translation 
of Tirnvallnvar's Enral io English which 
was not merely a ioitr dt force itself hot 
indicated Tituvalluvar’s claim to rank 
among the thinkers of the world. This 
traoalatioQ la now out of print. The lood 
ptoteatatiooB of devotion to Tamil literature 
.that with a signiflcaDt periodicity, 0od 
their way Into the Press accord ill with 
the sad neglect to which we coosiga so 
many works of scholarship. 

Ik is a matter for profound thankfaloess 
that the Delhi Tamil Sangam has edited 
and published, from oat of the literary 
reraaioB of Sri V. V/S. Aiyar , the etody 
of the Kamha Ramayana, under' review. It 
Is unmistakably a Tontore of faith on its 
part, earnestly trust its faith 

vwil! be vindicated at • least by the Tamil 
public. 

Sri Y. Y. 8. Aiyar, approaches the Koniba 
^<ifnayana primarily from a literary and 
artistic standpoint. This is noteworthy 
because it is an approach altogether nnusnal, 
I* not also discredited and frowned upon 
in India in regard to the established classics 
0* our literature and culture. It is well to 
remember that literary oriticlsm of the 
applied kind, is eomewbat lacking in India, 
though in our oriticat theory and poetio 
practice we have anticipated and even 
^vauced Well beyond the West. And we 
^ well to temomber also that tbe Rfc. 
non. Saatri was the target of attack from 
suhools of orthodoxy for sobiectiog 

^“jki’a Rama to some of the tests literary 
D™ ^applies to an artist’s characters. 

V. B. Aiyar Ik not merely a literary critic. 


Often indeed he, like the Efc. Hon. Sastri, 
confaees the search for moral meaning 
with the search for poetic beauty. This 
H not to be deplored altogether, for 
literature especially literature of tbe highest 
kmd is ft commentary and an iliomination of 
Jifo and often achieves the highest poetio 
beauty at the same time that it affords tho 
profonndest lesson for life. Tbo Ramayana 
of Kamban and oven more tbo Ramayana 
of Vftlmiki are a matchlessly complete 
coarse of education in the meaning nod 
beauty of life. And men like the Et. Hon, 
Sastri and V. Y. S. Aiyar, do well by ns to 
expound m relation to their rich experience 
of life and literature the special features of 
llamban’s oi VnJmiki’s handlms of some 
vital issue or problem of our daily 
lives. 

Sri V. V. S. Aiyar has however a few 
of tbe ettravaganoes of the pioneer, in 
hiB estimate of Karoban’s standing in tbo 
literataro of the world as well as in ft 
few other matters. He claims for 
Cambfto’s epio a place erjoal to that of 
Homer's Hiad and Yirgil’s .^eneitf. Few 
would care to ’'’•kh him on this. 

Rot bo makes . bold to assert that 
Kamban not merely equals but surpasses 
Valmiki, Eamban’e acknowledged origmal. 
We would only say that there is no 
need to arrive at a preciso asssssmeot 
of tbo exact positions of VRlmiki and 
Kamban ’relatively to each other. ‘ There 
are many kiDds of greatness in literature. 
Kambao’e work is indeed entitled to a high 
^lac© araoog the great masterpieces of 
tbe world’s literature. But this is not 
becanse bo is tho equal or superior of 
Talmiki bub becaoso be has, in his way, 
given immortal expression to the 
ageless saga of Rama. His way is not 
greater or less than that of Yalmiki. It 
■ is vastly different from Valmiki’s. 

Valmiki’a poetry has tbo atmosphere 
of the tremendous and awe -inspiring 
ecenea and forces of mother Nature. It 
has tha autheotio quality of something 
with which mere human aotivity seems 
to have little to do. Kamban is every- 
where tbe careful, coDSoieations. fastidious 
sensnoUB artist. Valmiki has a vigour 
and strenEth, almost primitive, untamed 
‘ Ttambfin proccods by 
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treatment Ho Te « " «!'tlook «od 

like hi8 PIcIu^cb' " 

Xllob ft9 IS I1I9 flpf li ._ 

respects There 13 deneis ^1 ‘rr menj 

abfint hia art ag there ^ ^ ahoormahts 

Blake and h'a drat 
™rd compel, on, rmton"' 

.rre sec, as in Blakea .f eolon-.osa 
Intimations o( deeoer e ‘"Xhestiono a„,| 
“tber worlds of forme and"‘T"'‘'’'''“ “"'I 
pod that ha was a ? 

his own desires without It, “'“'r 

aisoiphne, for that woold* T* "'’’“'’I'os or 
aeath of the creativl arh 1*’“" '■'•o 

ws Incky not only h‘ ““ 

eocontaBea him to .■""eots who 

g> helical way, hot also m h 
BolmDott, who Sey„ °. t.me't’ i"" “’>«« 
his stylo or method ’"'hose 

handled him Eonllj “as Oot'f 
his lollowers-le.,0 them sore elt°’„ 

Abhny Khatau 13 aa d. °°® 

tn/t !”»e‘“alion a, h“e 1^00“°“ ""hleas 
and nnfeltered m his art n“'?"'"°lional 
wy isms • ha. „o fe„ 

teaboiqaeg Ba rt.t < etvics • a.. 

oatalosoed as either thm o‘r°th‘’t 
‘0 ho himself paint .. =>» “anU 

ft flower, natnral free t'ke 

:-S:!£:3H“£E--s 

him snbieet mSr“ sl.,‘““i'‘ 

PattorDinR n„V . ® ft“ Jnterpst...- ■‘■® 
ftbstracti tio is #.» » sting ng 

H« Bonm' h= 1. wifh S‘ ora?° *‘h 
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and h.a St fi”‘‘™''het *' worthy of i ho 

^*'0 Baao iSomA ® ftQother versi 
more Bimj 


hetoYj” ‘"’"“'■‘hly lisbt and 

^a aa inlcrcsting stody in 
Psjcholosy liotli nn man and artist For 
final extromnij democratif 

""■I 'pallrrlid Ho lire, a simple life with 
coinrnn,*^”"!! '' irianda In keep him 
_,,tf ^ Uo IS raoDtally niorl, emolionallr 

flml A spnaible and aenBitire 

madA A aapirinp The imprcaeion be 

made on mo «}.en I firet met him as a 
that nf r** exhibition in Bombaj, was 
lot nt „ *1 siJent BPDBitivo Jad with a 
and wlmn”l “m nwailinB release 

rotnrn' from him rceenll,, after hie 
diffAFAnf Europe, bo seemed qnite a 
and exnL^'"““- self conscioui. utal 

of bis enlhnsiasra 

of bis limn Where be epeat most 

for which V '^^^'b'tiag m Romo bis worl» 
visiting art *^^ 1 ^^^°^ P'‘‘^Pftred, and 

raoeliDg arlistS attending operas 

problems aiacoasing arl 

ba« opJoGia France and Boglana 

pieces of Tini.- master 

“o-i poorer b^t° ^ reflection, paler 
coorje, of hia ^ Promising reflection of 
fooofl 8omcthiriA°^° creatiTO efforts He 
rofteters their r common with those 
creation, their f^C'r spontnniety of 

Originality of _ 'Borons forms and their 
Operas were eiecutioo 

ft JOotb bo fnn ft°^ ft® 

them, for h,,, °° fresh inspiration fo 

oomething of thn Paintings revealed 

of tho operas — yoamio dramatic natore 
jewions of the Pft'°tftd several 

ftofl action ■ movement 

men/' ‘ Madamn f'ammemoor ", ' Car 
Toraodot," ajg butterfly,' "Norma 
with muL! ^'ft best pieces, 

coloore ®°®® feeling and pnlsating 

ffia fodian i>,„ 

®'og an^ 'oipre88i*Tn^ convio 

fall Oftn. ^ J^allet" is 

Uin ^fftmatio composition 

‘h« stasc IcchcLc "r'" Ho hns psed 

ru‘“'’?‘ “dvooS '""Is" lo th. 

;'"5 (iEcr,; f, BroPPlPS ol 
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decorative effects but with more animated 
figQtea His landscape etadies are vent 
table mooda of nature qmefc and peacefnl 
stormy and wrathful rngged and 
beautiful His akelohes of Indian village 
scenes peasants markets and cattle are 
delightfully drawn with an eje for 
itoprea'^ion and not details 
His figure etadies too especially portraits 
aro attractive not eo much for then 
finish or trntbfaloess as for their 
trolbfalaesa of character stady His 


ooloors aro at times loud and crude but 
the total effect is pleasing He would 
make a gieat bit as a pastelist if ho 
took to that medium His colours require 
a little toning down a little more 
restraint in bis drawings to giro his 
pictures a more rcetbetio appeal As 
works of art they aro vital naive 
sincere and direct the qualities of true 
art Abhay Khatau la hardly 23 now and 
one can confidently expect great things 
from him in the foture 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN FOOD 

By Mr TiAXMAN SWaROOP PORWAL M Com 


Send of ihe Department of Com Chirata College Chitoia Rajasthan 


jXJEARIjY seventeen months ago our 
, '* Ho^ernmeotioangurated a programme 

of self lofSoipooy in March 1910 There 
was an uofavourable balance of trade doe 
w high coat of imports of food No country 
can tradft on road to prosperitj unless it 
IS self safficiaat lo food clotbinc and shelter 
tne hits necessities of life Nearly S years 
®I''P8ea since the termination of the 
'jotld "SVaj. jj j.g(, there are no cbaoces 
^®fprning to normalcy Prices are 
*^^Ki up like anything due to undesi 
rablfl deeds of black marketeers hoarders 
profikeera and above all owing to leeeer 
prodootion and diecontented labour Reali 
all this the Government decided not 
to import any amount OT food after tho 
of 30dl 

^ith half that period now over it la 
Opportune time to assess the progress made 
so far and the prospects for the rest of the 
period A common qua lias also been lesoed 
oy tho Government last month on the 
RonievementB in 1949 60 providiog the data 
?? which this asBesstnent can be based 
-the following table gives the additional 
production figutps m the last three years 
due to the campaign 

product on 
m lakh teas 


3947 48 
J94S 43 
1949 SO- 


6 80 
7 71 
9 3S 


The Government clalma that so mveh 
“*• beea achieved due to Grow More Food 


drive reolamatioD of waste lands providing 
more irrigation fscihtieg nse of manure 
and fertilizers The yield in 1949 60 is 
much encooragiog 

Pood imports jo 3949 were also proper 
tiooately lees costly than 1948 and 
procurement fignres bav© also been on the 
increase Bat one should not be misguided 
by the above statement because Statistics 
can prove everything Tfae amount of 
food imports m 1040 were greater m 
volume than 1048 


The import programme for the year 19&0 
was I 5 mithou tons but due to the adverse 
conditions prevailing it has nob been raised 
to 2 million tons The reasons may be 
summarised as giveo below 

3 Nature has been roost unkind to 
os daring these two months and more 

(<t) Prematnre rams ruined the mam 
crops in North Bihar and then fiood in 
the Kosi river 

(6) The South east monsoon failed 
for the third time in several districts 
of Madras 

(e) There were floods also in Saurash 
tra and lack of ram m three Bombay 
districts ^ 


Thvse vagaries of nature suddenly mads 
an immediate difference to the food situation 
ID these provinces “ 
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2 luo Korean rar led tjniid aud 
nriSorurDlous people to hoard and to not 
up prices * 

..j \ “f retneecs la Benoal 

pod ^-sam had to bo fed 

1 Assam 

^h.ch not onij turned the orop m maov 
places hot also broke op tho eotira 
oommun, cation system bp „„l„ug 
“nd railway tracls ^ 

5 Some people started scares nt 
'°to''’”?he“1r'''V' -‘>‘o“ »adea 

G DitQcnltp of aTOilahilily of Iransnnrt 

facilities doe to havj strain L them 
Bat wo sboold have nn nm. 
doubt m the einceto effortr Tf'°° 
Qopernment to acbiose the end in vie^' 

ca°uea n CoTferrnc^ nt“'‘ob’ie°^ M 
jud^^rood Ministerr Co^n'Se" 

dealt with both by the aod 

aa matters ot h,ghLt pr.crU, 

macbine?p'’‘i‘. wer^^'m to 

and strenglhened ° “'“‘■“"laa 

Intensifie^fn afl'^e' sut°e. *« 

and defloit ® «acplU8 

have' iJ b“‘ ‘ooorTnated 

enforced rigorooely 


lOOTODFR l^JSC 


S“‘d=tVrttHef“"V"- 

our transport with the resolUhnr 
pnckels had been orcaled where 
aorae time to reach Ttje rrar ^ 
sitaation he said demanda f 
in the spirit of war effor?» - 
fnll determination to nr*. 
a.mcnUy that comes .n on^Tay*' 

•a“t‘ 'dar'^^bJr-.oy-i^ ‘to 

been possible f„r Indif l “ b„"-;“jj‘ 


1 ““ lalam.tico in 

smr mi “““‘‘"S ““f obatrncted onr 
on/iii.l,^^°n hold that irrieation Is not 
to ?„“d„c M Bohomes intended 

wbmh’^ Tn ‘‘’“’i *’>' " floancialpolicj, 

rnonnm Pcetensinns tn 

oanendlriir/,™” b'™'* tiucontrolled 

OTpeoditnro m directione id whioh ifc> 
ppodoee. little tangible retnrn Me conn 

.‘;r;bVt‘rEre'1“rd“^ 

not on paper on^ Lt^ 1 Campaign is 
efforts mnof la ^ ^ sincere » 

,ir 

Centro an^ the Stlt ““ 

.‘rn?berp~^ 


»f^ebr^°t”ilt’'?h”.T„’l"' '’-’fas 

contionea to bo ctilm°f^'°“t' 
knows what the fntnrA °“® 

most tbarelore nS °»Ir“tnn‘ m 
importe from ontsido 

tbink eren more S.n b'.? “b'* 

onr programme ol «It s^nffi™ follirilne 
becanso that is co nd not only 

bare pledged nnSi ■” “'"S 

becanso the nomn^^^ bot also 

demands it Pulsion of orents 

of India to'^eongni^e'^tbo citizens 

the silnalion W, !bn^m '"'““sness ot 
cooperate with tli. n„ ” “ beart.dly 

self Bofljcienoy by ttia ^^^pnient to achieve 
do not create aL .n “'■3 

which may Btrenglhan ?b “r™ ■’““'C 

hoarders and nrnnt. tho hands of tho 
that wo can ^c shonld feel 

tbo eitualion w?lh'*?„Srs“’’'° ‘’'combating 
bring homo tb« confldonco We ohonid 
Pledg. of self , 'm N'b'c ’ onr 

1551 j. “’''acOfoionoy by tho end of 


' K A M B A R A M A Y A N A M ■ 

By “S. R.” 


T HE late Mr. V. V. S. Aiyar was not 
merelr a fiery patriot bnt a Rreat 
tcbolar, learnefl in toany langnagea and 
i, acqoaiDted with many literatores. His chief 
i was, however, Tamil hteratara. To 
' Tamil literatare ha devoted fatraself with 
a passionate earnestness ond zest that were 
altogether TmiQue in bis time, even among 
those of his conteroporariea whose pattio 
tisia barned as brightly as hie. This love 
j expressed itself In a desire to make known 
to^ the world at large the treasures of 
I wisdom and beauty in Tamil literature, 
throogb tranalafclon of the olasaics of that 
iUeratore into Eogllebr He brooght oot 
fiwly in his literary career, a traosJation 
of Tiraralluvar’a Knral in English which 
was not merely a ^ot<r de foice itself bnt 
indicated Tirnvallavar’a claim to rank 
among the thinkere of the world. This 
translation is now oot of print The load 
protestations of ilevofcloo to Tamil literatnr© 
.that with ft significant periodicity, find 
their way into the Breas accord ill with 
the sad neglect to which wo consigo so 
many works of scholarship. 

It la a mattat (or profound thaokfuloesa 
that the Delhi Tamil Sangam has edited 
®Qd poblisbed, from out of the literary 
Mttiaioa of Sri V. V/S. Aiyar^the study 
of the Kambft Ramaynua, under review. It 
*3 nnmlgfabably a ventore of faith on its 
part. V?e earnestly trust its faith 
vwill be viadicated at • least by the Tamil 
public. 

Bri V. V. S, Aiyar, approaches the Kttmha 
Ramaynna primarily from a literary and 
artiatio standpoint. This is noteworthy 
becanta it is an approach altoeether noosnaj, 
if not also discredited and frowned upon 
10 India in regard to the established classics 
uf onr literatare and coltnre. It is well to 
fetnetnbet that literary critioism of the 
applied kiud, is somewhat lacking in India, 
though in onr critical theory and poetio 
practice wo have anticipated and even 
advanced well beyorid the West. And we 
do well to remember also that the Rfe. 
Son. Sastri was the target of attack from 
Various schools of orthodoxy for BUbjectiog 
" Valcniki’a Hama to sotno of tbe tests literary 
uriticisra applies to an artlst’e characters. 
^•V. S. Aiyar is not msrely a literary critic. 
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Often indeed ho, like the Rt. Hon. Sastri, 
confuses the search for moral meaning 
with the search for poetic beauty. This 
13 oot to be deplored altogether, for 
literature especially literature of the highest 
kind 18 a commentary and an lilnmination of 
life and often achieves tbe highest poetio 
beauty at tbe same time that it eifords the 
profmiudest lesson for life. The Ramayana 
of Kamban and oven more the Ramayana 
of Valmiki are a matchlessly complete 
coorse of edneation in tbe meaning and 
beaoty of life. And men like the Rt. Hon, 
Sastti and V. V. S. Aiyar, do well by us to 
expoond in relation to their rich experience 
of life and literature tbe special featnres of 
Kamban'a or ValmiLi’s handling of some 
vital issue or problem of oar daily 
lives. 


Sri V. V. S. Aiyar has however a few 
of the extravagances of the pioneer, in 
hie eetlmate of Kamban’s standing in tbe 
literatare of the world as well as in a 
few other matters. He claims for 

Kamban's epic a place equal to that of 
Homer’s Iliad and Virgil’s Asneid. Pew 
would care to quarrel with him on this. 
But be makes bold to assert that ' 

Kamban not merely cqanls but earpasees 
Valmiki, Kamban’s acknowledged original. 
XYe would only say that there is no 
need to nrrivo at a precise aesesemenfc 
of tbe exact positions of Valmiki and 
Kamban relatively to each other. ‘ There 
jtro many kinds of greatness in literatare. 
Kamban 'b work is indeed entitled to a high 
■*^laco ‘nmoDg tbe great masterpieces of 
the world’s literature. But this ig not 
becanse he is the equal or superior of 
Valmiki but because he has, in hia way, 
given immortal expression ,to the 
ftgeless saga of Rama. His way is not 
greater or less than that of , Valmiki Ife 
is vastly different from Valmiki’s. 

Velmiki’s poetry has tho atmosphere 
of tbe tremendous and awe -inspirinc 
scenes and forces of mother Nature It 
hM thu anthsotio qoalily of somethioc 
with vrhroh.merB hdman aotivitr sermt 
to hn.o littla to ao. Komban il o^! 
•mhero t!io caretol, conscieotions, tastiflionn 
sooaooos „U,t. Valmiki haa\ vfS 
noa Btranstb, almo.t primitive,- pntlmoa 
ooa oototored. Kambao proceeds bv 
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BclGctioti and artanRemcut, with a 
iiielica\oTi3 nys for designed and desirable 
eltecte ti'S handling of the mestiOR 

between Kumbhalvarna and Tibhishann It 
ta sotpa^sinsli moving Cot Valmiki 
achieves another efftct far moio 
wonderfal The conflict between loyalty 
to a hrothei and lojalty to tranBcendeot 
Dharma in \nlmiki givce ns a profound 
seose of the temotBelesa operation of the 
{nndametital moral forces of the nmverso 
and ^ of poor homanity a afTlicted will 
etrnggliDg blindly and feebh with them 
Eambans Rama eavs V V S Aijar is 
a being of a deoidcdlj superior atatore 
to Valtnihi a Hama and indeed m bis 
view, even KamhioB ntb^r cbarncterB aro 
Buperior to Valmihie This le one of 
those ecstasies of literary cnticiero pioneers 
ato prone to Where indeed is the 


companeon between the mighty embodi 
meat of Dbarma who la Valraiki’s Rama 
nod the Rama of Kamban? The latter 
belongs to tho limited world of eiviUred 
nod caUtired beinga whereas Valmiki’a 
Rama transcends tbo bigbcst that 
civilization and caltnro themselves can 
achiovo in the sphere of buroao perfection 
Sn TVS Ajar's study reveals » 
keen critical insight, oven if it be now 
and ftgam betrajed into extravagance 
His dlscoorse la interapersed lavishly with 
translations from Kambnn and m a style 
which IS redolent of the original. He 
baa done ft great servico to Kamban and 
ftti even greater service to Tamil Liters 
tore by bringing into its hitherto limited 
nod confined world, tbo treasnres that 
lie concealed to all bat the sincerely 
critical $a/irtdat/as 


EARTHQUAKES-THEIR CAUSES 

D\ Ur N K HALDAR 


z 


1 HB bftvoo of earthquakes ta no straogo 
^ phenomeoa to us Geologists say that 
earthquakes are often caaaed through 
Tolcaoio activity, but almost lovariably 
through what geologists term ‘ fanUiog *' 
Earthquakes generallj follow movements 
along * faults ’ or dislocations m the 
earth’s crust They are also cadeed by 
throat planes, in whiUi casa certain sets 
of rocks oveiiide others, instead of being 
tnerelj dislocated 


There ate throe causes of these quakes 
or tremblings The airaplcat is doe to 
collapae of tbo loofe of great nnderground 
caverns which produces very local shocks 
exaniplea of which are felt almost daily m 
one part of Togoslavia When a volcano 
bursts Into activity it often produces similar 
bnfc more dcstrncttve eatthquakes m tho 
nneWonrhood Th« ootpooirag 1„, I,..,,, 
hns. hoHo®, hone-vth tbo cinst nnS narts 
o! tbo tools ot oido, [all „ ii,, ‘ ‘ I 
^laeiptoad aosttnct.on „ oa„,oa b, 

Ib.ta tori.tr, shod, rrom which can hn 
loU ana racsinrea tight roona tho t,o,ia 
Tho earth la weaker in acme tilacco than in 

oth.t. ona.jn.t 0. jon eeodry nooa ntad 


or split under straio, so bidden parts of 
tbe earth (the crust of rvhicb is always 
nndor strainl split and break away suddenly, 
perhaps over distaocea exceeding 200 miles 
The land trembles violently and buildings 
fall down great fiaautes appear in the 
groond. nr it may fall in The bed of tbo 
sea off Lisbon sank« about COO feet lo tbe 
great earthquake nf 1755 Japan and 
California and other placee are known to 
he on lines of earth weakoessee, and 
terrible convnlBioDB occur in such places 
from time to time 

Japan being an atohipelago of volcanio 
islands experiences on an average some 
1C 000 terrestrial shocks per year. In the 
single month of December 1038 as manj 
as GOO were registered Tokjo is said to 
expetleoca o mild earthquake shock once 
in three days 

The best known volcanio peak in Japan 
is 12 BOO feet high — Fujiyama Among the 
active volcancoa are Asamayana in Honshu 
(the main island of Japan,) and Asovan and 
Kmsbimajama in Kjnshn Some rate 
Kmsbltnayama as tho largest volcano m 
the world 
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The most fievftstatiDg eartbqualie jd 
Japan within memorj was the calamity of 
September 1, 1923, which rednced Yokohama 
to ashes nod consamed one half of Tokjo 
Its epicentre, i « , plaoa of maximam inkenaity, 
lay beneath Sagami Bay which leafls into the 
Bay of Tokjo Some idea of its intensity can 
bo ganged from the fact that the island of 
Oshima was shifted 12ffc 5 ms a little east of 
north, while the north shore of Saganii Bay 
mored abont 0 feet East South East The 
displacements revealed that the whole 
Qisttjcb made a clockwise twist about a 
Vertical axis in Sagami Bay 


_ It has been repotted that the lode 
pendence Day earthquake was the nioco 
®®^®’^ 0 ithRn the gigantio disaster known as 
the Great Indian Earthquake which 
eccarred on the 12th of June 1897 It la 
somelimea termed the ’ Assam earthquake 
a* it was in that province that the efFeota 
^ere most sever© and tbo shocks were felt 
over a large part of India and indeed far 
oejond its boaodaries Mr E D Oldham 
ne Saperintendent of Geological Survey 
f!a * observed that the epicentral 
great size, having an 
Mea of about 0 000 sq miles but 
most severe lo the 
gnbourbood of Sbilloug where the stone 
bridges ohnrebes nnd other 
dilaings was levelled to the ground 
the main disturhauce, shocks of 
greater ov less seventy continued ut 
intervals for many weeks It is supposed 
oat this earthqaake was connected with 
movement of subterranean rockmaeses of 
©Dormoos magnitode along a great thrust 
piano or seriea of such planes having 
» length of about 200ni and a mnsimum 
breadth of nob less than GOm 

Eight years after the great Assam 
cartbqnake India was visited by another 
catastrophe on the 4tb of April, 1905, 
resulting in the loss of about 20 000 
lives This is known as tho Eacgra 
earthquake since tbo centre seema to 
have been located m the Kaogta valley 
lu the north west of Hiiaalajas There 
were two regions where tho earthquake 
was felt most — the vicinity of Eangra 
and another region near Debra Don, 
whilst tbo effects of tbo earthquakn 
extended m light measuro to Lahore nod 
other cities of the plain and weio 


estimated to have been felt over on area 
of about 1,G25 OOOm 


Of recent visitations in India tbo most 
diaaetroos were the Bihar earthquake of 
1984 and the Quetta catastropho of 1935 
Over 10,000 people perished m the first, 
and some 25 000 in tbo second The 
town of Quetta was practically razed to 
the giound, and the total area aHeoted 
was about 100 000 square miles 

One of tho greatest known eartbqaakee 
of all time was the 1755 blitz which 
destroyed Lisbon Tbs shock was felt as 
far as the south of rrance and north 
Africa, so that the disturbed area was 
probably over a million square miles A 
ooriona, almost unique, feature of this 
earthquake was that it agitated inland 
waters much beyond the limits of the 
disturbed area Pools rivers and lakes 
were affected m Britain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Norway 


In the age of myths there was a 
tendency to import a supernatural elemenfe 
into the rational explanation of earth 
qnakes Uodergrouud monsters and 
personages were said to be responsible 
Beliefs, or more properly perhaps, poetical 
fancies engendered by seiaroio or volcanio 
activity have exhibited themselves m 
various forms For example beneath 
Japan, tber© is said to be a catfish which 
when it IS restless shakes the earth 


Jn bygone times Governments have also 
recognized' earthquakes as visitations of 
an angry deity whom they have ondea- 
voured to appenso by repbaling stringent 
laws and taxes In other countries the 
sermons which have been preached to 
show that tremblings of tho world were 
visitations consequent on impiety and the 
prayers which have been formulated 
to ward off disasters in the future far 
exceed m number the earthquakes which 
gave rise to them In 1756 many of tho 
English clergy held tbo view that Lisbon 
was destroyed because its inhabitants 
wore Cnthohcs, whilst tho eurvivora from 
that disaster attributed tbeir misfortune 
tho fact that they had tolerated - 


to 


few Protestant heretics in their midst' 
to avoid a tccoiranco ol d.santor ceriom 
of these wore baptized by force I ^ 



FROM- MY notebook 


By '* BEE *' 


THE LAST MARCH 

JVc lime hied ihjough t/eais oj tiar 
aid desolation The haioe tuoitght hy 
man's m/unnfinify fo man is t« 

sUeaks 0/ bloofj and. feovs yet iihcn tie 
confcniplatc the stiengih and nobthly of 
charactei displayed by hetoic som^s t^om 
t.mc to time iic c<ass to dess>ait of a 
race icxlh such gieatiiess of »n>id nnd 
heart Scolts Diaiij of the Last Match in 
hts Last Expedition to the Antaichc 
giies us a mcflaitjc of the tnfitute 
0Katnes8 of hitman e^fo^t and endurance 
Thejc in the bfv>.saids of the tnst mid 
(Icsolafc tracts of snow coined land 

Uolcrt Taleon Scott and his team of 
crploios appear to us as lentabh giants 
jlgfitnisj agains' the fearful elements in 
their loaf stniggie fo discorei the truth 
and eniich the stores of mans Knoicledgc 
"There aie few eients in ?»stojy to be 
compared for aiandetir and pathos mtk 
ihe last closing sceirc tn that silent 
luMeiness 0/ snoio The gieaf leader, 
tcith the bodies of Ins deatest /Mends 
hestdc him iirole and wrote until the 
ptnetl dropped from hts dying grasp 
Then naa no thought of himself, only 
the earnest desiie fo gtic com'^orf and 
consoTction to ofheis in their sorroio" 

They haie teaehed the South Pole 

1?t6nt$taj Jan 11 Ofcat Ood* thi« li an 

iful plwe «od iMnWe onoiigh to Ubooied 


to It wittiont tb» rtwftid ol OTionly (Atowidwn 
tift \ pTectHt?d th«nj) . • Kow fot tho twv 

t\osc.« Rivd a despflcato struggle I v^ood^i xC iro 
CKa »\o \V 

MonJij, IfarcAJ’’— We shnll bo 47 niilea from 
the depot 1 doubt «f we can possibly do U 
Tt e s irfacB remans awful, the cold loicnwv and 
our phisiral eondilion runnins down Ood help 
tis t Not A breath of farourable wind for more 
thin a week nnl apparently liable to bead winds 
M, any moTnenl 

Friinj Starch IS or fourdaj f 7 —Lost track 
of dates but think the last correct Trag«Mly ail 
along the Ime At lunch the day beforo yester- 
d»T, poor litus Oates safd he couldn C go on j lio 
r^poaed we should loax* him In h s sleeping bag 
rViai wa could noi do, and wa IsdueoJ him to 
Wttie on on the afternoon ruareh In spite of 
.. struggled oa and we 

•»- 


thinking that his regiment would bo pleased with 

the bold way in which he raefc his dqath '* * 

can testify to his bravery He has borne intense 
aufferiog lor weelts without complaint, and to the 
very last was able and willing to discuss ouUide 
subtects He did not — would not — give up hope 
till the very end He was a brave eoul This 

wae the end He slept^tbEOUgh the night before 
last, hoping not to wake, but he woke m tto 
morning — yesterday It was blowing a blizzard. 

He said, 'Ijun just going outside and may be 
some tune' He went out into the blizzard and 
wo have not seen him sioce , . . We knew 
that poor Oates was walking to his death, bat 

though wo tried to dissuade him, we knew it 
was the act of » brave man and an English 
geoUemaD We all hope to meat the end with a 
similar epint and assuredly the end is not far 
My companions are unendingly cheerful, but 
we are all on the verge of serious frostbites, and 
though wo constantly talk of fetching through I 
dont think any one of us believes it in his 
heart 

5un<faj Afarc^ IS e are 21 miles from the 
d«pot HI fettune presses but better may come 
\\« have lied ruora wind and drift from ebe^ 
yesterday > had to elop macchiag , wind N 
force 4, temp —32 No human being eoatd facs 
It. and we are worn out nearly 
My Tight foot has gone,, nearly all the toe#-' 
two days ago 1 was proud poasesaor of best feeu 
These ate the steps of mv downfall i 

Monday, Alaroh I?— We are 13 1/2 miles frorb 
the depot and ought to get there in three da^e 
What progress 1 We have two days' food but 
barely a day s fuel All our feet are getting bad 
— \\ ileon's best, my light fool worst left 
all Tight There is no chance to nurse one s fee* 
tiU we can get hot food into us Amputation W 
the least I can hope for now, but will tb4 
trouble spread t That is the aenoua tiueslioo 
The weather doesn’t give u# a chance— the wiai* 
from N to N W end — 40 temp to'day 
Tlwsioy, iiorch nnd k3— ■ftlizzard 'bad a# 
ever— Wilson and Bowers unable to start— to’ 
morrow last chancs— no fuel and only one or tw^ 
of food left— must be neat the end Have decided 
It aball be natural— we shall march for the depo* 
with or Without our elTecta and die la our tracks* 
Thursday JXorck 23 — Since the klst we bav* 
bed a conttuuous gale from 8 W. and St\* 
\te had fuel to make two cups of tea apioca 
and bare food for two days on the 20tb Fvoty 
day we haio been ready to start for our depot 
11 wiles away, but outside the door or the tent 
it rematos a scene of whirling drift 1 <h nCt 
ihtnL we can hope for anj belter U ingt rtoio lF« 
ofatt efiei It out la the end, but ve are ffettinO 
tetaler, of course ond the end cannot be far 
It seems a pitj. but I do not think 1 cat* 
write more 


Lost fjitry It Scott 

For Cod s sake look after our people 

— ("Ficneers’' — ifacmilJonj ) 
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ON REPORTING 

r/ie oihtr day a veteran joujnahst de 
Manded a black ?ts< of jmiitsfeJ's and othei 
f^clionartes who oencraUi/ take sheltei on 
the plea of ' mtsrepoittng' token conftonted 
toxth an ineonvettieni challenge ftom 
auikonties to subsiantiate ilieii iejiotts 
And he rightly illuetraicd /tta thesis with 
o icrtia/tm tepoit of a speech peipetiated 
by a bumphoxis speaket, which fo) sheet 
absurchty could ho idly 'be matched Jt ts 
mis that much of the icrfious ixgmaiole 
of nonsense and bad giammat peipetrated 
oje pretentious flundcr head’iia boiled don nb / 
su6a to wholesome pningiaphs of 
P‘*n and point. Bui sometimes it is thu 
° fhJ G. Il Chestetion tn one 

his delightful essays futnishes a satirical 
parody of modern newspaper lepoitiny fie 
ar celebrated runeial oiation of 

aru Antony m Julius Caeser and skons 


how 


Mail* reporter would 
rtndZe li. " ffs ujouW sitnj»t|/ icait /o» 
JL ^^pxssion that sltuek him as odd 
. 7, them doiin one after anolhct 
j. logical connetfton of all ’ 

touU turn out something like this 

Antony wished for his 
Ho had tbrico oftered a 
_ ^ Cfcsar wns like n deer. If he 

"fQtns he would put n wound in 
toogoe. The etones of Romo would 
Qtiuy, -See wbab a rent the eovloos 
P®Jd. Brutua vraa Ocesat’e angel 
Rt, Hon. Gentleman coocinded by 
/fii that he and the audience bad all 
falJen down.” 

3 Vint, says Chesfciton, is the rejyoil of 
n political speech ?« a modern, progtesuic, 
or American manner, "and I uonder 
tenth It Romans tiould haic pu( up 

DARWIN a ^1511 

I would have 

mads It a rui« to road some poetry and Iiat<>n to 
BOCDO mooic at least orco every for netaniv* 

the parts of my brain now atroplued wou’j I Lfe Len 
kept ah.e tbroueh me The losa of tboao la^ 
u » loss of happiMM, end may possibly be miunous 
to the lotelloct, and reoro probably to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emotional part of 
«\if nat-ure ■* 


Most women wonld rather be preferred 
w> another woman than bo loted— dhidc- 
telle de Lespinatse. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


Odo more neforfconate 
. Weary of breath 
Baably importnnate 
Gone to boi death t 
Take her np tenderly. 

Lift her with care , 
Paahton’d so slenderly, 
Yming nnd'eo fair! 

Look at ber garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the ware constantly 
Drips from her olothing » 
Take her op tenderly. 
Loving, not ionthmg. 
Touch her not scornfully; 

Think of her moarnfaljy, 
Gently and hnmanly , 

Not of tbe stains of her — 
AH that remams of her 
Now IS pure womanly. 
Make no deep sorotiny 
Into her motiny 
Bash and ondnlifnl ; 

Fast all dishoDOor 
Death has loft on ber 
Only tbo beantifol. 


ViUlo«JA AA» ALBERT 

^When in ^ wrath, PrmCB Albert one day 
bad locked hiojeelf ID bis room, Victoria 
no less fnrioDS koocked oo tbo door to 
bo admitted 'Who lo there ?'■ bo asked 
Tbe Queen -of EoBliod 1" " was tbo 
noswer. Ho did not more, and again 
there was a bail ot fcnocte The doeation 
and tho answer were repeated many 
tunes bnt at last there was a nanse 
and then a gentler kDocking "Wbo is 
there!" came oooo morn the relentless 
dnesfon Bet thie t,£e the reply wa^ 
different. Veer wife, Albert," Ld The 
door was immediately opened. ' 

— Iirtton Strachey'e Queen Victoria. 
SfARRIAQF.S AND MATCHES 

“’“"'“il'a are made nbore— 

SoT?fo:^t“h";reV„r;„‘:rht'i'4->f 

They most bo making mntelm here all day 

Cotlcoe. inatctte, to ilaroJ 



top-ical cartoons 





Gen. 'Smuts: The South African Eider 

A FOE WHO TURNED A FRIEND 

[BY ME, V. KEISHNA EAO 


'T’hIj lodiaDB may smarfe nt Smuts m 
* the man -who pat Mahatma Qoodhi 
hshind icon bars m Soath Africa and 
3t5 great injaatioe to the Indiaoe eetWed 
fcbereio. He tpqs «o doubt gohty of 
ceriaio political excesses, bob then it 
iao8t be retaembered that be was fchoo 
ivt chatgo cf tbs infant repablio ftod 
that bo was entrosted with its consoHdn- 
hoa. Sooth Africa waa a coteted land. 

It was a laud of the Africans and fcho 
Caleb were the first to settle tberdio 
iiader the' Hatch India Co. tJoder 
aeonomio preesora, the Boers moved about 
and eatablifibod the Boer state, the Pres 
stats aad Transvaal, 

&boot 1870, diamond was discovered at 
Kimberly and gold at Jobaonesborgb and 
tba BrilUb with their oaoal avidity 
sonessa Tmoavaal. 

Caul Kruger woa then tb© leader of 
tba Boers, Cecil Bbodee, that great 

IttWisbat, bad by tben consolidated bjs 
inflaeoce lo 'Sooth Africa and began 
®splcilirg Us gold and diamonds. It is 
alleged that ho instigated Jamosoa raid. 
SojoIb was an admirer of Bhodes and 
°ad girca him bis allegianoo. Tbe 
exploiting career of Rhodes alienated b»8 
fiyoipatbies. Bmnte turoed boslila Rud 
oiganlsod tbg Boers ftod gave them 
ft lead which fioally resulted in the 
eslabllftbinent of The Union of Sootb 
Africa. 

SjnoU was born at Caps Colony on May 
-b 3870. He was the son of J. A. Smuts* 
ft Boer farmer. His mother was 
Catherine- De-Vries. 

It is aald of him that bo did oofc go 
to school and oonld not read or writs 
unlit be waa^lS years. But his menaory 
prodigeona and bis petsiatenee 8^®® ' 
Be appears to havo porcbaecd a copy or 
ft Greek Rrammar, learnt it in fi ft” 
passed his Matriculation. After aoroo 
term at Victoria College. Slclienbocb. no 
obtaicea his scholarship under 
patronage and went to Gatnbriago in 
'•hen he took ft doobla first class Jo 
^ripce. tie bad qualified for the nar. 
83 


H« returned to Cq,po Town in 189S nnd 
8ot up a practice at Johanneeburgh. 

President Kruget was much strock by 
the yoong barrister's capacity and though 
ho was onder ago (28 years) ho appointed 
him as State Attorney. 

Thera was competition for South 
Africa's gold and diamond. The Utlanders 
i-DcIndiog British and others joined the 
Rold cash. Boer sentiment was outraged. 
Rabelhoofl eitnations arose. Milner was 
then the Governor of Ibo Cape. Kruger 
elill led tbe Boers. Miaanderstandiags 
deepened between them and war wns 
dcoiared in 3895). Tbo Boers wero a tough 

people, to deal with. Bat when fcbeir 

capital. Pretoria was eaptored by the 

HriUsb. Genorol Kruger fled to nolland. 

Smote cam© into bib place, organised 
Ooenlia fights with tbe help of De Vet 
and De Roy. aod sacoessfoliy kept 
BrUlshore nt bay for a lone time. Dord 
Kitchner wbo was tbs British Coalman* 
der found Smots was a man of great 
Biettlo nod no easy vlotory was nob 

poseibl©. Negotiations wsr© startod tbrongh 
tjeneral Botha and Smuts was given a 
safe coodnet-pnss sod invited to peaco 
■parley. Luckily, the terms were penorouB 
sod ft CO oporation was effeoted between 
the DatcU and the British which finally 
led to fcbo creation of the Sooth African 
Uoion m 1910. Smuts held many 
tesponstWo poailibns therein and became 
the Colonial Secretary under General 
Botha's ministry. Ho also held in succea* 
gloo, the ministries of the Interior, 
defence and financa and gave evidence of 
higher statesmanship which draw tba 
Attention of tbe fitatesraen of Englacd. 

. Id world War I, he Jed the British 
forces ia East Africa in tficogoStion of 
which he was made a Lt. Genera! and 
eobscQUODtly a Privy Counojilor. ^Llyod 
George and Charcbill found a place for 
htrtt in the War Cabinet Tbo Hooso of Lords 
cDt«ctftiocd bitn at a Banquet where for 
tbe fifst time he mooted tbe idea of 
the British ComraonweaUb of Nations. "We 
aro ft system of cations, a community 
of states and of nations far greater than 
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prJ osisted We 

pro not one nation or state or emmro hnfc 

Ztf of ° »I1 

n. “.r ™ 

his ea-ariK ha ^ ^ for 

n rrport on Lonoon A?r°'Dpf *° 

conlinneii (n * Defences Ho 

Ite War OabLt “ '“’•'“'‘“"t member of 

PrS,er'”„rtt'’Dmr™' 'to 

heia the ofhpp v,i n of S Africa and 
rvben b ° baj ‘ "■><> I''21. 

Ihti roncrai eIsct!o^n''^nt defeat id 

r!>ii5- of Hcri™ n« ° “o 

tbe OtTiee in jnM "snm calied (o 

“’lOf.lr S.o“ ?„r "oVSn"'"'''’ " '*'»« 

ascendant and In, Inlr mi “ ‘ko 

defeat m the Oe„ '”f°V Stnnts a 
Ibonsb Sranti res cned'"; 

[lecamo the Tjeader o'f lia n ° *>“ 

had planned to counter ^rro'itioo and 

”1 Iho Malan re"ro "im 

«6t m on him^ and ^'sahiljty 

chances thS 

>Vr^”i'nr„’n"nf'‘X‘rr"^ “ " 

“ Pieia Marshal in ig?i Promoted 

Eteat as a Blatesman a sc.e-.?°. '“'oallir 

Bopher The hiff>, «.t u *^0^ « philo 
•Wp Is evX„T?„^»' I'- state.‘L:,n 
frpqnontlr f“ct that ho iraa 

War ana Peac^ "'i'”," ■“ Encland 
JtiUon ira, enannnred of h,°’ ^’resident 

hU collaboration in tho T « “ ^onght 

c/‘" rT?m”;t“;”.' ‘iLf =""■ -»"X 

lh°e Hnwli,,^' „7 Chanc* lf„r° a? 

^s.”bo,ot^ “n'»''=teS"the;.t t1 
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provided ns mth a booh on 'Holism and 
Bcolntion pablishcd by him in 1020 

™ "-th'tbc aSa ‘’Thc®^“'„''eh 

habtts Till h“„”b a a“°‘’“'''C'= '>>' "'C “"'i 
twZ ■'“Pded on to fnlnro genera 

matma? 'Pfleence of the 

consciona nr nr ^ ^ cpd pnrposiTo trends 
into It by ’”"’® been ’read 

Dntler and nrr ‘b" Samuel 

admirer BerDard''''sh ^ bj his 

this have reen tbn T °” “ 

■a hia ereati ”, of Bergson 

Alesander in bis Professor 

Sranta seta a ,t.n , .e"”'' 
biological nroirroBin farther and regards 
'ntegration*^ot'more”and”'’^'°'' ‘“"’“''ds tho 
form larger an™l8rLr n^ 

nmyerse itse“f ,. 1 K °?anio 'rboles The 

ft Qoimse Df wK 1 ^biological organism 
'= PoPcCyed ^bn nmrerse 

which are a LZ ' '"■"i 

themeelros br-r-n^/,^ seeting to perfeei 
own natnre Bofc ^aS^thn 
CO operative in IatpL,.^^® be 

tbrnr personal, Has and ^nd'al U “cs 

‘bia ^Jlh'’.n.";Lrb,m‘:['„ 

"£V 

"nd irjdivid lab which W ‘t” P«rt 

»wt,l roUtioa to ench 

relation. „ a of «! than all 

S”"f -."rB-T:- 

c a. fc';!,"”'"' '"' “-bom-o" “ ■■"' 

"”'''’“1 ‘r r»a bo cuTi,rot«i'r 1 o®”" "Poit of h imsa 
«“«» bf» buili un ,•^**'"<1 veononiic con.l firvti. 
“ortd end DuS 1 ”''i •‘^‘'‘0 at tie root 

'''th haJsti ^ fouadation for 

M? * i f®** hleto on our 

bf® " h,'b''Sl "I?,'?® '■” nat onal 

ket •"■■ PmgS.V “ 

Sn‘V‘""’”““"dfot"m ‘” b“‘‘“® discord 

M -- i°b,.r£“^ 

tbo rates! ®°“e malignancj® of 



By ” AN INDIAN JOURNALIST " 


he Nasik Congress 


r nG raomcntoas oOtb ecssion ol tbo 
CouRTess — the fitat ConRreal Bcssion 
1 BepebUcap Inflia— held at Naaik on 
ae 20tb September, Sri Parosbottem Das 
'an^on presiding. All the feats and 
omoura of clash syjtb tbo Government 
fiot at rest by the President’s 
poing address •which supported the Nehru 
loveinmeDt in nil • esseptials while 
Baiicg saggeeiions for raisiDg the tone 
prestige of tho GoDgresa. 


Nr. Tandon said that tho Cooetitotion 
>f India, nnlike that of Pakistan, was 
wt based on any religloos book. Tbo 
wrerpmect of oar coantry is eecaJar and 
citizens have equal rights. This, he said, 


the wisdom and farslgiitednwa of out 
Pat . havB to learn nothing from 

this respect., lb© cry of sotno peopio 
8,-, Hinda State wos tneomoglc^s a« o«r 
ba run on Ihn. authority of ono 
'tadllion or religious book. 


Congress Prosldcot supported 
, Government's foreign policy, 
of Ootnuaunist China ^ the 
and Government’s nttitnde to the 
*»or8an war and the Kashmir problem* 


more conld the Prime ^Minister 
^ant in sappott of the secular State from 
President of the Congress ? 

She Congress President touebed on all 
®JOr problems confronting the country. 
® gave primary importance to tho 
irowtb of co-operation for the develop* 
bent of village self-anfficiency. There eboald 
® no person withont work in the whoio 
lountry. 


Referring to the sqnandormania of the 
«b>oa and State Governmente, bo said; 


. ^ U'etl J3 that we should roal-e “8<’ ®f 
^ued T«touri.c3 to their utmost capavi^r- 
“overnmeat ehouM allow its varwos dfporfmmts 
» vmbftrk oo schemes Of ihok own. 

JO, consultation, ilecid© o3 which 

ehovild be given pnority. 


Theeo soggestiona are conceived in tho 
wot spirit of conetrcctive criticism. 


Saying that nnwanted controls shonld 
go, Mr» Tandon said tho Governments 
fitiould impose controls only when they 
became absolutely essentia!, and ehonld 
ordinarily allow economic forces to work. 

Winding up the Session, Mr. Tandon said; 

This Be-v3ion has proved that tho Congress is still 
\cry powerful. Critics of tho Congress gleefully, 
prethetet! that Ihero would bo o rjft in Ijio 
Congress autl It would break up, nod that thoy 
would bo ablo to capitAliso this in tho comwg 
gouerttl elections /Ul these critics of the 
Ct.>ogfc~s must lisvo been endJy disappointed by 
the eotbusiasm ekliibitcd during this session. 


Tho Congrefis passed a resolation 
oedoraiog the foreign policy of tho 
Gorernmeni of ladm. As regards Korea, 
lb Btated that tho objective "mnsfc bo 
tlie estabiiehment of a free, independent 
and oniua Korea wboa© fnfcnre is to be 
determined by her own people." The 
GongresB alB» passed a resolation 
cspressiog its strong opposition "to any 
foreign colooial powers continaing to hold 
any part cf India" and declaring that 
•’ these territories shonld be incorporated jn 
the Eepoblio of India. " Pandit Nebrn, him* 
self bad a band in ebapiog these reeolntions, 
And the Nftsik Congress did the right 
tiling in according a virtaal vote of 
confidence in the Nebrn Government. 


syuuy.cca «uu ciio uDvemment 

aro inspired by tbe eamo principtes and 
wedded to the same polloies. The 
aifferenco bot-ween the Tandonites and 
Nebraites can hardly ba a difference in 
ftobstanoe bat only a difference in 
emphasis. _ Governmont. enrbed "by their 
responsibilities, have been more cantioas 
or moie aeoommodnting in their relatione 
wilb Pakistan. But oar neighbonr has 
mietaben it for weakness and baa continned 
to make more demands. This has aroused 
tbe ire of many Congressmen and 
perhaps a ^firmer attitude may enccesd 
where generosity has failed. It j« * 
auestion of strategy and Governmont 
stand to gam with Congress support an^ 
oocomagement for a more definite nnfl 

ao.Uns,'’wi?h 
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Smuts and Gandhi 

The death of Oeccral Smuts at tho 
age of 80 removea a Tvorld fignro who 
has played a distinguished role m the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
Soldier scholar and statesman Smuts was 
a bit of a phiiosorihcr but the times wore 
out of joint and much against his better 
judgment he had to not in a way of which 
in his calmer momenta he could not have 
been happy Tho story of tho cooTersion 
of a foe into a great friend ta told in 
another page But for all his grandiloanent 
phrases about world peace and the fraternity 


of nations Smuts succumhed to the racial 
prejudices of hia compatriots in Sooth 
Africa and was doubtless reapooaible for 
the initiation of many diacnmioatory 
measures against Indiaas The reactionary 
forces have eincO assume^ fiigaotio pro 
portions under Dr Malan It is true that 
In the years following ^the defeat of bie 
party he came to develop a more liberal 
outlook and opposed the notorioce legislations 
which discriminate against the Indians and 
which have been passed b> the Dniou 
Parliament m defiance of tho UN a Charter 
of Human Eights 

Bat then he ceased to be tho sceat force 
he had been m the public life of his 
country and his voice of moderation latterlv 
hecamc no more than a ro,co m 
the wilderness 


All the same Smuts was a groat man 
and ho was quick to recognise the grealneaa 
of Gandhi whom ho had to clap fa prison 
for reasons of State Yet between 
and Gandhi there was a bond as 
mat men ^ho nnd.r.tood each other In 

an article which he wrote rm fhr. ** 

of the Mahatmas seveut^tb S^^^^^^^^ 
Smuts recalled how in gaol Gandhm*^w^^?“j 

sandals for many a Bnmnfei- *’**®®® 

'vrote Bmntr cron tWh “ t°“ 
that I am not ^vor^hr 

Snean' “«leS,“ ' “e SoSh‘ 

Indmo leader Bnrr.rcd the te?t ol°',ca™ 


Israel 

The Government of India havo done 
well to accord recognition to the Govern 
moot of Israel — an action that was long 
over doe Israel the new State was born 
about two years ago and it wao immediately 
admitted to tho United Nations membership 
Over fifty nations including Turkey and 
Iran had recognised this new born Jewish 
fitato The Government of India did not 
wish to embarrass the Middle East Muslim 
countries and wore therefore postponing 
a decision on this question In India s 
Parliament this matter was frequently 
raised and the Government were pressed 
to recognise Israel India s recognition of 
Israel as has been rigbtlj pointed out 

does not necessarily moan that she is 
not friendly to Egypt and other Muslim 
countries It was omcially stated to Neff 

pkI^I ^5^4 of Commuoist 

of «n«T«kt'^v ffastbe recognition 

fn After being eobjec^cd 

ntrt*. Bofferings m Enropo and in some 
Kr oL^cf last created 

and fnnnfl and valour 

Bhoni/^ k florae for themselves India 
lone uccorded recognition to it 

ong ago but better late than never 


Sir Visvesvaraya 

18 ^an Bernard Shaw 

Bhaws '“terests as varied as 

Bomhav engineer in 

of the Uftwr. the most distingoished 

the Krifibn^^* where ho initiated 

Bonrea of and waothemam 

svarayae forth ^fk ‘t JS Sir Visve 

lies in resurgenr India a hope 

of which °f industnalieatlon 

•nisht onv? S yonnesterl 

this great felicitations to 

another generation if ^ may enthu-e 
ocooomic^i 3 rQorfto°a° countrymen for 

I gross and national efllciency 
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Prof. Hirlyanna 

It la with profoaod regret that we record 
the passing of Prof Hiriyanna of Mjaore 
Ihe world of Sanskrit scholatebip and 
Vedaotic thoaghb wiU be the poorer forhia 
death Everyone who has had the privilege 
bf Bitting 10 bis class or reading bis hooka 
^ill hear testimony to the depth and 
Rccaraoy of hvs learning And what epeoially 
atrnok those who have known him waa 
that all this wealth of acholarsbin rested 
lightly on him *' and had indeed been 
ioveated with a charming and benign 
TBspect by his innate modesty’* Hia writings 
wera as transparent as bis character 
and there was a simphoity and clarity lo 
hi3 exposition of the most abatraae thought 
that readers often marvelled how vast 
tracks of thonght and nrgnmcnt coaid bo 
compressed into a few pages of hmpid 
English pro8e-~cIear and coociaa Only the 
other day a reviewer m those pages brought 
oat the Bbining beaofcios of his floe work - 
Essontiala of Indian Philosophy— pabltshed 
oy George Alien 

^he Professor was an old and rained 
coQttibotor to this Ifenciu . and it is 
With poignant regret that wo recall his 
letter acknowledging a copy of Cariogtons 

Matter, mind and meaning " which wo 
hid sent him for notice “ I have not boon 
■wcU (or Bomo tlmo past/ he wrote m 
May last " and I am unable to read it 
now I ahalt gladly go throogh the book 
as soon as I get better, nod ohall send 
500 , as desired, a signed review of it” 

Alasl wo aro not to have that ” signed 
review*' any more 


and that the entry of regnlnr troops of 
Pakistan into Kashmir m 1018, ns 
admitted by Pakistan, was m contraven 
two of International Law ' Tho only 
regret is ho does not follow up this 
.finding to its logical conclasion 

Sir OwoD, of course, says that all 
means of settling the diepoto bad been 
*' exhausted ' and recommends that 
India and Pakistan bo left to negotiate 
a settlement between themselves 

Though Sir Owen’s report may bo 
regarded as a confession of failnte his 
work IS bi no means barren Both India 
end Pakistan have been reminded "that 
third party mterfcrenco will yield less 
satififaction thin a settlement reached 
between the coontries that have already 
agreed to tackle the mmoiity problem by 
poncefal methods ’ 

Bat what with tbo intensification of 
military preparations and the campaign 
of bate against India that is now m fall 
swing to Pakistan one wonders if our 
ncighboor is in any mood for a peaceful 
settlement of this vexed dispute 

Tlic Tide of War In Korea 

The tide of nar seems definitely to have 
lamed What is probably the fierceefc 
figbtiDK on the Korean front is going on 
aroond tbo capital. Troops of tbo 
United Nations aro reported to have 
landed on tho coasts far behind tbo scene 
of fighting, They have entered^ Seonl, 
capita] of South Korea 


Kashmir Mediator's Report 
At last we have tbo text of Sir Owen 
Dixons report to the Secnrity Coaocil 
on the Kashmir dispalc 'Wo roost say 
tbe report, id tone and sobstatico, is not 
esRCtlj wbat wo were led to fear from tbo 
medtator s speech on the eve of bia 
dopartaro from India Short of calling 
Pakistan the aggressor— -which he wan 
not called upon to pronoorce accoiding to 
tho terms of bis reference — tbe Kashmir 
mediator is convinced aj nil tbo worU 
I?, that the lavasjoo of Kaobtnir by 
tribesmen on nr about November 20, 
lOiT was contrary to interoational lav* 


It is dear that the North Koreans 
are no mote finding it easy to press 
forword Tbo weight of arms and 
nmnmmtioo rashed from Japan and 
America are telling and tboogb the crisis 
has not yet passed tbe United Nations have 
every *08500 to hope that tbe defoDco 
box will bo held ontil remforesmenta and 
more sopplies permit of a big coanter- 
offenaive 


That offeneive, it is said, will bo 
UnocheJ in^ Spring nn.t >prr Meanwhile 
PreanJent Innmnn .8 seeking U N adnee 

lLt8th"pTal,/r“^ 





(only saORT 1 OTICES APPEiU I« THIS SECTION) 


coNrrssiON or i RFBELby Jacl R Clemo 
Ghetto and Wiodos London 
This -xntobiograpbj ebonld ho lead if 
on\y becfttiso it 19 so nnosnal Ib to the 
life of a village proletarian boro 11 
povettj of a clay worker father and 
Melbodjst tnolher reared m the background 
of the Cornish working class and refined 
in the stern discipline of bigoted 
Cbristianity 

Cleoio e father camo from a family 
that I reduced tnoro than its share of 
degenerates and he had a strain of 
hrolalitj in him that is claimed to havo 
vitalized imd deepened the sensitive 
spintnal qualities inherited from the 
mother s familj Tho hnef ecbooliog 
where Clemo was distinguished for being 
taoodj unsociable non oompotitive nod 
m>Btic was terminated bj the oosot of 
bliodnost which has afllietod the author 
periodicall) ever eincc Subscqocot 
deafness and perhaps a geactal sensory 
dnllness confined him to clay works 
surronodiDgs and corarsllcd him to draw 
jnspirotioa from tho heaatj of the 
hloak homo atraosiboro In tins 
setUng this self ednented bob precocious 
youngster filled reams of paper with his 
effusions which remained unpnblished for 
years Pobbshers idiosyncraoies „ro 
well known bot tho repeated rejection of 
the writings of an author handicapped bj 
physical defitiencieB and poverty would 
have broken any one not fortifed with 
laith in Christ that ’dislingojsbod 
Clemo ne developed for hiroBclI an 
Unusual blend of Calvinism nod orol 0 
mysticism to sustain him for over two 
decadea when tho publication of 'Wiliinc 
from nbscnrilj and 

Clemo a handling of Christ— petbans 
Clemo himself would put it ibe^ other 
way round— H an astonishing hybrid 
between unreasoning belief and onquestion 
mg adulation Some of I ts angoUnties 
behevea Dis 

4i.hU Spurscon ,„a 

ai hlc Ol D, Piece Sbsic.reato 


reveal one streak m his make up "We 
may bo skeptical of tbo miracles of 
prayer tbo author himself is except of 
Gatvmist prayer Wc may not understand 
hi9 mystic erotic sm We may smile 
condescendingly at hia naivete But the 
vitality of his convictions the vigour of 
his stylo and the titled angle from which 
life 19 here portrayed justify our seeking 
acqaaintance with this perverse egoist 
More than anything else we learn that 
sensory deficiencies need not detract from 
a fnll life and perhaps psr contra that 
eyes and ears do not necessarily make a 
full life 


THF SOCltL rniLOSOIIIT or BBA3II MVE 
rANabDV by Tnlocban Bass MA Co 
operative Book Depot Calcutta Price Re 1 
bwatni Vjvekanaoda died in 11)02 and 
nearly two gcneranona have passed by 
But the iDspiration of his Jifo and 
UftCbings has not faded oat Mahatma 
acclaimed him and Sobhas 
Cbaudra Boeo was largely inspired by 

^,^>,. 1 *'*''^'”®'. Swum, has besn 

Indian Nalionaliam His dynamism is as 
centnry ago 

n.k'T, t""’.”’; ’’'■'"Cllan Dasa is a 

Raacatch Btndent and an enthnsjast and 

hr thft xfM ** welcomed 

oy tho young toon of today 

**Tbo ° by G V Desani 

Xbv Saturn PreBS London DC 

TnLhJ?°, ^ hotchpotch of 

Ilacda A. Ta ^^r*)a Sutra Laurel tb 
IS " nnt^. Desania Hatlarr 

meet sn«taincd tan -Wo 

With, flat Matter alternating 

m»> 4 ,.na. or k ''■‘h tbo 

Belt Km„ s E ‘ ‘It" 

fnshiun n«a baa gone out of 

Sn “r"”' 0">'«a n new 

nccas.onally\,e,kt,“f “ enlerla.n.ne bnt 
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BETEVTAT. IN INDIA , by D. F. Karaka. 

Gollancz, IiODdon. Rs. 6-12. 

For over a decade, Karaka baa beon 
systeraatieally adminiateriog apiritual and 
mental abocks to the literate people of 
India by smear tactics and empbasiaiag 
the extraordinary. Aa colamnist, editor 
and aathor, his mixtare of andaoiona 
profanity and devonb loyalties baa won 
him ea many adherenta . as enemies 
His latest work, tboufih meant to bo 
more serions and coached in less rrc> 
jonrnaleeo, euffera from partialities, pre 
indices and inaccaraciee. * 

The theme-BODg is that Indiana have 
been betrayed by tho very people who 
led them to freedom. The evidence is 
^at there was a ‘civil war’ between 
Bindna and Moslims which was not 
averted. Gaodhiji was assassinated becatiso 
the anthorifciea ignored warnings, pabNo 
BPcorlty naeasares were enacted and 
tvamka had to resign from the 
prodaco the Afaic/i, resign and go on to 
the Cwriejif. The correspoodcace of dia* 
woientea congressman is rjQotad in 
■Bppott of nnti'Congress theses. Gandbiji 
** set op on a pionaolo of glory m 
contrast to his followers and the congress 
IB condemned out of hand for 
•ho faalta of some time serving oamp 
‘S'lowera. The Press of India (ooteide 
^arakaj is dabbed as a docilo and 
oOoraissiTo organ of the Government, 
comment on snob avariciooa appetite to 
“ad (anlfc jg enperflaous. We need hold 
®o brief (or those representatives of tbe 
rnlitig party who have tried to 

vasu in on their patriotism : wFo have 
mjsQsed tbo weapon of huogcr*strikB to 
PtesB . oofc of tfjQ Government paltry 
S secret eources lor alleged 

BoiTerings ; who interfere in day 
, ^^“laifiTIation to acquire or improve 
meal advantages and who, by their dresa 
conventions and behaviour have undoob- 
ceaiy lowered ‘ tho fair name oi tbe 
^Dgrosa. Bofc is sneb queer condnet on 
^8 part ol a few pecoliar to India ? 
■toreign readers may compare tbo Indian 
fioena with Ihcirs and see for thfiraselves 
how far wo ora different from them. 
For ourselves, factual distortions and 
P^rveraiona will not sustain long-term 
propaganda and we arc much too close 
to the events to bs easily mialed. 


THf. ENGLISH LANGtIAGC fay C. L. WrCD. 

Mothnen, tiondoo. Price 5/ 

It is a characteristic of tho Tolames 
in tbe Homo Study Rooks series that 

they arc nnthoiitativo, brief bnfc fall 

presentfttioof of tho facts conneoted with 
the sabjects they deal with. This is qnife 
trne of tbe book . on the English 

langnage also. After a disenssion of the 
general charactoristica of langoagc the 
book gives a historical sketch of tho 
developmoDt of English as a language 
The varions soorces from which the 

Eoglish vocabularly has been developed 
tbe pecDlmnties of spoiling and pronnnem- 
lioD and tbe building up and ordering of 
words are described in suffioient , detail ' 
and with great aconracy. The contribu- 
tion made by tbo great Englieh writers 
liU Sbahespoftre, Milton and others is 
explained from tho point of view of the 
language. The disoaseion of sorao raodera 
qoestiooe like American lofloence, the 
Radio and the JaDgonge are very soggestivc 


scRirruRB or the 'heavens. By G v 

Ragbnva Kao. ~Y8]laraanchilr, Vizag* Dt' 

This original volnmo is an jittempfe ati 
providing an astronomical interpretation 
to several vedic hymns. Rfg Vedic ones, 
in particular. Tbe reanjfc of such inter 
pretftfcioa is very interesting and tboucht. 
provoking For instance the author 
arrives at tho conelosion that the Milky 
ocean of the scriptures refers to thn 
Milky way, BetaJgeaus group to Rodra! 
Cygnus to the heavenly swan of Brahnm 
and so on. He seeks the ParamAnta 
of Vishnu in the Hercules Eyrr gronn 
and draw, parallel, tram the oonelnBiona 
ot modern astronomloal rescorobes aboot 
tbo march at tho oomer.e toward. Vem 
m the Horcutes Byre groan " 

op. tho aolhor find. "-actSoLS 
ramralcnts to almost orerr J 

entity like Hanuman, Garnda 
Vyabas etc. ^aruoa. the fonr 

An interesting chapter is .. 

Biodn fesblvnls, where it in 
every Hindu festival is tnroed no 
heliacal or aerooycal risinoa n*f Ti 
constellationa conneoted wfth 2^ 

worsb. or hononred at the 



0/A??y OF THE MONTH 


Sept. 1. iDsnrrection in Arad Kashmir. 
Sept. 2. Sn Pnraebotamdas Tandon 
elected President of Nasik Congress. 
Sept. 8. Congress Working Committee 
decides to snpercedo Andhra P. C C. 
—Kashmir mail derails at Gurdaspnr. 

Sept. 4. Pandit Nenro in Assam 
—Bomber with Hossian airman shot down 
in North Korea. 

Bepl. 5 Ms pierce U S line and ssceen 
past Pohaog. 

^ Deshmnkh presides over 
\\ orld Bank and Fnnd Conference at Pans, 
bept 7. Master Tara Singh arrested at 
Amritsar nnder Pnblic Safety Act. 
bept. 8. Ilariknshna Mehtah. Indnatties 
member, addressing Delhi basmessmeo. 
pleads for stabilising price level. 

Chih’ '^"“8. Rea 

Cbmas envoj, arrives in India. 

Melee nM™"° v"“ '»'• 

-KMil' Oen. Smals deaa. 

's°8aer,bea,”;'„ten“eVfot We 

'« ‘ho 

■^'nfenVcli'i'^' onnonncce OoTern- 



Bept. IC. U. S. troops in Seonl. 

“-President Tandon and Cpngress leaders 
in Nasik. 

Sept. 17. India Government accords 
recognition to Israel. 

Sept. 18. Snbjects Committeo ratifies 
Working Committee draft on Foreign 
policy, Indo Pakistan pact etc. 

^Sept. 19. Indian more to seat Cornmnnist 
China in U. N. Committee lost by 
o3 to 16, ten abstaining. 


'vr^T; 

■ V f 

t ? ; 

Of the Congress 

Tandon USmg. 

mnM°nn J^o^^roment survives censara 
n steel nationalisation policy. 

^?ernrJln Congress conclndes after 

io N.hrl SovIlnZlr*' oonOaenc. 

ont ot n. N. 
N- A...mblr of 

on LM.7'B.r'""'“ 

io‘“ "IIo«a on barter 

~of- a^'r lu:r::VrS,izt 



TSB LOCUS OF SOVCRErGNTF 
Mr P S Naida, writing m the 
quarterly, offers the plan of 
s new constitation for the Indina people 
^ Sorereignty is one end indivisible bo 
®4y8 and resides in the people as a whole 
^ How ebonld" political praotice be shaped 
It order to raake this vier? of sovereigntj 
and effective in the actual tunning 
^tf a demooratiQ Government ’> 

The first requisite is the existence and effeclivo 
aoetioning of an oppos hon The party m 
®PPci8ition 18 the hfo and 8ou! of a domocratio 
fpe of Goveroinent here opposition does not 
there la only tyranny and sub human 
^twning fl( life m, the state Tlien m tl o 
place there should ho considerable 
ttntial satioQ of sovereign power In oor 
the village should be made the vital 
We of legislative adramietrativo end judicial 
^ t* The village should have a council oj cWcra 
persons over 45 years m ag®. 
. v'tQ hy suitable means This council should 
- j*®®P08ed of men of expenenco, wisdom tact 
«o«iivl influence ,Tha whole village should 
;i*”^'Pate m electing these elders One half of 
... ®’ifnber abould retire every year end the 
.8 members shoold not be eligible for 
" “Ppoiatmeot for two years This council should 
,r “ tuprenio power over the whole village, 
or }u»tJce, and m:ni3tering to the welfare 

Village community in oil ways 

Village should send its rppresentntives 
to the Difltricti and Provincial 
J'^ooila, An age limit somewhat lower 
the village btoifc should be prescribed 
I®' these councils Half the number ot 
^“^89 bodies should retirC every year, and 
should not be eligible for te election for 
®^o successive years 

, ^fid above all there should be peimanent 
^ Judiciary, appointed for life nod am*® 

powers to check underaicratlo tendencies in 
mskiQg The whole machinery of Govemroent 
be so devised that the party iQ pof" 
bo kept ever vigilant and oW gw to justify 
®«culivo measures to enlightened critics 
the public It should be impossible for 
?«9 executive to enact any law merely on the 
of the majority strength irt the legislature 
f“* group as a whole roust approve of any 
{^dameatal or radical changes that may bo made 
*" H»e law of the land *’ 


PRESrOKNor TRUMAN 

In the conrso of an article on President 
Trnman in the Foreign Rcvieio Sir C. 
P ^amoswnmi Iyer says that tbo 
Preetdont has displaced political courage 
of ft rare type “ He baa come out aa 
the champion of the coloured races aud 
18 ftttempt/ng to combat the social and 
political prejudice which is still manifested 
ngamat the Negro in many parts of the 
United States ” 

The key to the riddle of Amarican 
polic}, as formulated and largely earned 
out by President Truman, says Sir C P , 
lies to a recognition of the President’s 
Doalterabte belief m the Amerioan way 
of life 

He considem that tbs capitalist regime with an 
adequate admixture of socialist pnlicies js not 
only best for America but must be given every 
rbance to survive m the world The main 
opponent is cemmumsm whoso ideology, tf 
Biocessfil, Is bound to undermine America a 
international position and internal economy 
Social and economic discontent haa to be 
eradicated If comrotimani has to be fought 
president Tracnan a aocial legiaiation fore gn arfl 
pi^graninie and international commitmeat3.can aU 

explained if this point of view js before as 
Jt may be added that true to hia upbringing and 
tradition, Truman m carrj'ing out this policy 
has placed implicit confidence In persons hka' 
peaa Acheson Jesa ip and Marshall who are 
worthily seconding hie efforts 


Quite jeceafcly the Prsaident has 
maoifested bia oppostiioo to estremo 
forms of commauist baiting and spy 
ji(iQtiog American politics cm he very 
persona! and support and opposition are 
often based on inadequate data and the 
“ scare ” is a frequent phenomenon 


It w to the credit ot President TrnmAn 
bo has t'Vpt fre* of these tendencies and stood 
oat as tho true Mprssentative of n people tlmt 
at. bottora and despite some pecuhant.e, are 
oaodnat ired and phdanthropio as well m oh,.., , 
Sad hud h..d<Ki m bM.n.;, ,„d rto“ an 
catnmiUed to the doctrinM of private 
and the miolmum of mterference^ by the State 
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'HE BASIS OF SOCIAD ORGANISATION 

Society 13 to tho indiviflaal wbat a 
fertile soil is to a plant The forro that 
ronld contribute to the healthy all roond 
growth of every individual, mast coioo 
from within the bodj Bocial observes 
Prahiddha Bhaiata editorially 

It 13 the spiritual bnsia of socml life tbtt enn 
pre\et»t periodic soc ill maladjustment from 
worl ing havoc with the human personality 
Ord nanly life in onj eocioty is cheraclerized by 
disharraoav and fcuatratioti mamfeiting themselvea 
in social and other f rraa of lawles»neas From 
the sociological standpoint religioua dynnrniom 
and mystic intuition are great and potent factors 
that go to reconcile eooflicta and strains that 
often crop up even m the beat social 

organization Frorr the earliest times social life 
m Ind a was organic an I wh le and conducive 
to the moral end spiritual progress of man 
True to her cultural I eritage India has IhrougU 
eeveral centuries evolved a balanced social order, 
ethically ptogresaive euliurallv a h anced and 
psychologically sound founded on principles and 
ideals which have sprung from a spiritual 
foiindalion The el minntion of ancial disvaliies 
was sought to be echmod through a positive 
integral conception of man and society and a 
harmonious blending of the emotional and the 
intellsctual attributes that guide life and actions 
Tho real ideal of tho Hindu eoeval organization 
IS not one of personal enjoyment but of 
self saenflea and service not one of self interest 
or group intetest but of renunciation, love, aad 
chanty 

Tho root cause of eocial diecqoilibriom 
nod the oonseqneot caltnrAl regressioo is 
the lack of vpinUal enliRbtenrQent and a 
living active faitb m the divinity of tnno 

To set store by inadequale aubsututes for 
relgion and insiifTieerit factors of altroiem is but 
to increase social confus on and widen the schism 
in the soul of nian Societies which countenance 
ehifiiDg standards of right and wrong of Jove 
and hate, and of good and ovil camvot. but 
make this social confusion woree confoiindcl 
unless social reconstruction is eflfccted in the 
light of religious idcaU such reconstruction or 
«form 13 bound lo meet with ultimate failure ' 
It 19 fuliJo and often disastrous to the countrv 
aul the people as a whole to set one class or 
cnsle against another, to despise tho culliirol 
treasures and traditions of the past, or lo reVoci 

Tor Iho root canM ot mocli noii,ces. 
Mty nna nvoiaablo misery m the lif. „r 
teorl. i. Iho f«Um, to lintmoms. the 
.eeetllcml conQiel, botieecn inai„a„,1 
and noiiersal ontlook between 
Stoop mtetcets end world pnrposo 


QBI EAEBIIIR DIBrDIE 

Mr Lotus riflcber, bioBrapbpr of Mnbntnia 
Gnndbi, in it letter to tho Kew Yorl Tunes, 
asserts that tho eltlemate in Kaabinir 
provides a contrast with the United Nnilonfi' 
action in Keren, and saje • '*^bat has 
been done tn Korea sbODld bavo been 
done 10 Kashmir” 

Mr Fificber, to bta lotter, pays: 

“ It IS generally raeognised that Sliislims win) 
received tho military support of tho PaVwtsa 
Goveromenl were tho original npgre«9or8 nt 
IvAsbmir India tried to eject tho invader but 
lached the force to do so The situation is now 
a military and pohiical stalemate India whoso army 
holds eighty per cent of tho territory, fears that 
m an unlimited pJeoiscite the Muslims who 
constitute cightv per cent of the population 
would \ot« to merge Kashmir with Pakistan, while 
lakisUn in the espertaiion of the result, Insists 
on a plebiscite nn i rejects the idea of partition 
which laght give at least part of Kaihmif to lodw 

Thus the original aegressor now advocates * 
aero cratic solutno, whereas India, tho victim of 
agpession IS under tho compulsion of domestic 
poluics and sentiment to oppose a free vote which 
would reward the oggre,i»or with the prize he covets 

United \VionB Security Council 
•nA ^gbting started in Kaslirmr 

♦a “ '^^soli'tioa calling on the aggressors 

withdraw, and suppose when 
nrt..Li, '^0^ comply, the United States or 

?unhi ta the ep.ni of a 

resolutmn. had joined the 
and some Imv© called a civil war, 

then **^*« "^ the invaders JusUco could 

then have been done m Kashmir 

happened in Korea 
ilin horth Koreons branded aggressors by 

the Security Council, with 'be Indian d-lecat# 
Iwow'^ilT® nrmed anVmspirsd by 

JiT^rin Ko^i* encouraged by 

_ j ._*'**? ^®P0at the performance elsewhere 
did in the “s Germany, Italy nnd Japan 

have '‘"K* “ Third U orld^ U ar would 

The United .Nations and 
■ and uow^hl 'J'»ratch and Ermness. 

bloodshct an '‘ Chance that out of the terrible 

18 a constructive effort Tliero 

In ‘h® '•e.wlanco to nzgreV.ion 

l»4lb,l,i, ” "EsreMot .nd elmnge Uio 

IheiOKh,, wronjrf by <1,^ U K 

Kaaliinir aliould show tl.em k ^ * s failure in 

.8 m Korea Perhanr 1 1 n ?„ ^la U N 

to cope with aecroasivft ■ ® armed fore* 

u o,o„„ .dG?™r„ro’r4Ku„'r' 

Korea, ornDywhere ® Kashmir, or. 
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551 BAMANDJA THE GREAT HBAEER 
Ths heart warming story of bow Bn}ot 
Sri Ramanoja sacceBafally exorcised an 
evil spirit from a princess when his own 

I gnta who was an expert m mantia 
•astras failed is related la a recent iseae 
of Vedanta Ivesaii 

Tadavaprahasa the great Sanskrit scholar 
erudite Vedantm and ono time gorn of 
on Ramannja, was also a great adept jo 
«ue mantra saetras He could core people 
poswssed by evil spirits Once the 
Pnnce«3 of Kanobipura came to bo 
^sseseed by a Brabmaraksbaea Famous 
a nc9 were brought from all qaartera 
prmoesB 

V respect was brought 

M Yadavaprabasa 

trlRMc. ® YadaTaprakasa the 

burst afore said ghost 

Radars I ^ laughter and said Ah, 

8cafe«!w V mantras and all that will 

pftias take 

Turning; 1®’°/ Go back home" 
uttered ^o that Yada«a 

but WftB ^0*" ^ loo6 time, 

satiilly nosaeceaefol to hr ng 


“boot any 1:'^, OQsaeceaefol 
embodied t ^bereopon, the die 

paioa ‘o^erposed to say, TPby 
JP sieeneth ‘oferior 

‘ucupablo tn yoo are utterly 

If TOO L ® “0 from my place 


you an ™o from my piaoe 

be driven that I eboold 

body of *Kft ^ *bia Bbtine of the 

®od 5^*°oea8 which is eo tender 

•9 the rn«^ . ® blessed Ramanuja who 
“•rtas reaph diaoiples whose 

bead and i kneee, of broad fore 

reso-fc n? ^bo jb the pleasoro 

cboieeat Soddess of genine and the 

aod tlftn , ® bbe garden of youth 

tbe »bi abode of all sweetness As 

nichr f . J“*-bDes8 of the clouded dark 
5 >j- “f fbe new moon is removed at tbo 
S t‘ tbe advent of that great 

w,. I too will be driven away other 

"*se bqj > 

At the bohest of Yn.aov» Eomooojii ««» 
Mlantlj bioDRbt Ihew When be ».k«a 
Brahtnftrnt.haen to set ott f™" 
o( ibo princee. it tepbeS ' 
ft bnleaa jon srnciooely piece .i^jg 

H on my head Do ‘bon lolt” ‘ 
^«ice ol tby alare ' At tbo beboet of bi 


preceptor, Ramannja plpc^d both bis feet 
on the bead of tbo princess nni^ said, 
“Now, relievo the princess and go leaving 
behind somo proof that yon forsook her " 
Iiook here, I quit Afl r proof I go 
breaking the top branch of tb© neighboor- 
lOg banian tree instantly ’ 

Instantly tho top branch of the hanian 
tree fell broken with cracking sonnda and 
the princess began to look nrotind like oaa 
just awakened from Blurabar Afterv ards 
when ehe regained full cooscionsness and 
could grasp her plight a little she hang 
bor face jo sharoo nod went arraj to 
anotbei apartment surrounded bj maid 
servants 


DEPENDENCE ON BRITAIN 
"Wo have a certain feeling that the 
Government of India and its militnrj adrisera 
have been depending too much on British 
advice, experience and militarj cqoipnient 
for the defeocs of thoir State sais tho 
li/odetu J?cvigw Tbo reason font is f^ilf 
onderstood our militarj loaders Imvo 
learnt their trado at British inatitntions 
and noder British instrnotion Thej aro 
oalorally afraid to go m for other help 
and advice Aod as the Anglo Saxon powers 
baveetandaidized tbeir weapons of war, India 
bas willy niDy no other choice bnt to depend 
on Britain for hei military preparations 
7he coDstaot visits to BriCam of fudia's 
iriJblary leaders is an evidence of this fact 
They have, therefore to draw upon British 
experience for the organisation of their 
fighting forces _ 

We hare never been able to understand, 
ib says why nu attempt should not be 
made to throw off this dependence ' Tbo 
sorriest part of the affair is that ludla 
b »8 to look as yet to outside Powers for 
ideas on the latest technique of warfare 
And as >Q the past Britain has been in 
tbe habit of saddling India with her 
anoeed and UQUBable equipraenta, wa will 
not be surprised to bear that she haa 
been doing the eame in tho matter of 
nsilitsry advice and eqaipmonts We havo 
often wondered why the India Qoveroment 
bj.t. rot Iriea to tiploit German. Jananeea 
and Eotsmn ttpsnence in lb:s |,no It 
not too lalo to mend In any oaeo for 
obrlooB rentons no oonnlty abonld depena 
OBlirolron 000 foreign power in the mntS 
it. deirnce moipmcnt tocimique . nrptane”- 
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black secrecy in the soviet 
“S' icue” ““ t»‘: 

rnr;x„X‘‘'tb;rr‘'tX 'tr- rl 
Lt””: -rrf ““■“‘■°”- 

statistics about the ^10'^ O h"'”®''"''* 
alloa: alieos to tr/“l 't,coT"„'’“f:,””'= 
oonnlrics, eicept m a til 
areas, Eossians do not oth-r 
mcnts permit theie „ i ““ covcrn 

abroad, the Sonet fo"" “■ ‘»'al 

tor tear thev ^“'s «ol, 

comparisone between condih 

and conditions elsewher- ^ ‘ In V'“ 

Siberia [n an area ^ ^ 

roXi?era sroiif- 

"-/X iSf C-r - 

temet"t‘ rno;s”%-r 

bow mnoh it prodaccs 

3enfe of the Eoml ° 

inform VariloT tha^ho^ had^v 

an honorarj membMo? elected 

bo coaia not discover wherfi^v^® , 

or even whether he wne ^ 

What goes on behind tb ^ ‘^oad 

thinl, the creation of ° '’'il' Not. I 

Teari.t daja tTeoo „a "“Utopia I„ 

TF/io Crtji he Hapsu an 7 ^ptamoos boob. 
No .och boob fouia X™” b" ? 

Stalin's Enssia " “ rnblubed ,n 

Tbi.““l" °''™I'°PNLAT,0N 

condiioled by Srfw" “orroy 

the Worlds Overnonnl^*^ on 

Tho surrey de„f,„^ “nd Health 

■1^"”“..',“ .‘"^■“.oh-orre. i 

th.cWy .oHied Asif Tb«“^'‘'''P.”r’*'''ally la «,« 
»o«. rapbOlv than ,^'1 ^P^Ltion .l.f, “ 
laorwsserl 'Viat. . " Pi^Juctioa of i 

“t r""o.° .l.?t..,e'^’ 

cannot r*»tor«i in " an 1 otlier Jl . " 

tody only half " '^“"'P'oto fine,, an . 

t~' liSy'^eV ■’“•'soC.J r5'„a“ 

oaOwW The.,' 
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.n'S"'.?."’ '"F"'* “ popo'sliool t.» 

floodT* fam, 'r'Jl,'’'i '' '''“'■‘t”;' paradei-thal tu 
•lain th« ^ which haie 

Thev .u ”i[l‘ioD« ware really blessinj* 

of nooth, 'to b. fll 
population n.,i* ‘bo remainder of the 

^n more tLn^ *b.» remedy ha, never 

»"«•» ■X.pSro-aTs.TXd" 
foggiiuis- 

literacy, a, wall generatjon, of adtancing 

howeve; tl,o !L * economic progrer^ 

The other g^dually uko root 

production Th*, is**Ui 1* agrifultural 

««ch a email ecale iw ^ .. “^“"IP'^bed but on 
•ocreaoft m numi fwa f ^ bordlj parallels the 

«t cannot keep no i.ii, oxpansion But 

which IS a httla n *" growth of population 
The nreat hiL P®' '» • jear. 

Hindus who 'cneralion which the 

wbolo popuUiion u**”® of til'' 

these an.rais are Z®' ‘be cattle Millions of 
no useful purpose although they serve 

tjvWing nd o^ ih»r.,^*'*^ f/® "®‘ milked or eaten 
food supX L iz greatly U> the 

behefs dcf> arguSs rel'g'ous 

•ntp ^IndiM*’”gr,eu|\® introduce potato 

"lany more csWies vegetable yields 

which IS the chief fnlS ‘ban the rice 

‘be people w.ll not est''‘ ®"‘ 

ancestors never did Polatos because their 

been cot down Z ,nt.v f**" ‘be foes have 
aanure to cook the.V ^ ^ depend on dried 
thus deprived of the need.:?‘*f 
Coosidctmg the fertilisers 

population, the muaiwn i„ 7®! eituaiion in 
ominous uaiion In India particularly is 

HIMALAYAS ' lALLEIi" NOW 
^Prid! ^XbaX^Xo"" “>= 

‘S".rA“.r”'‘ --I o»X“ 

”P«I Of tho Q„yo "m'”« ‘„VLro°'°"“' 

fjero Sd°bMV''a'’ d‘V™f* believed that 
Ibo eaelb'a croit movement in 

pointed oat that *“ o«» Ho 

B.n..I„a, harl °^“'"»f'"oe .bowed th, 

O' Ibe world fo "°,b'‘*'“S ‘0 ‘hat part 
peat. Tor eramoi. ‘o 200 

Evereet, which J'"', f“'^. Moont 

meaenredat 25 002 fni, ^'oades ago was 
feet high, The a ‘^o. 20,200 

oredenco if,' geologist placed no 

joako bad been, oaosed" ‘'°h“ “>o 

Tolcano. “• oaosed by a revived 
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^ THE SEOBBT OF LONG LIPB^ ' 

The ivRa of the ceotenarians is again at 
hanO. The attack on old age ia on and 
there is a three-pronged drive to disoover 
the elixir of long life h? eoientista widely 
diatrihated in Oxford, Edinborgh and in 
America. At all the three centres experi- 
ments have advanced so tar as to hope 
that the battle against old age le jiearly 
vron. This ia what an investigation by 
the SiHiiJoy Despatch reveals. 

Indeed what the Bcientiata in effect say is: 
"Leave ns to work in peace, and we will 
make the children of tomorrow live to 
ha hnodred— and their children to be lou 
or more. Yon may see the first evidence 
of this in the next twenty or thirty years. 

The experiments' at the different insti- 
tutions are not alike, though all throe seek 
to attain the same ohjeot. In Oxford, for 
example, while the approach is to find out 
a way to restore the hormone prodooing 
glands, in Bdinhnrgh the work is hemg 
carried on to determine the actual oaoseo 
of their ageing. The American experiment 
is on an entirely different basis altogether. 
There they 'ate concentrating npon correct 
diet. Keeping down weight is considered to 
ha an important factor making for long life. 
ANGLO-AMEBIOAN VIEW OP INDIA 
If report is correct that oflioial oiroles 
in New Delhi are rejoicing over tne 

growing realisation of AngloiAmoricaoB 

-that India's stand on Korea 
then it is a most 

mind for Delhi to got into. The -naio 
points onthned aro all very wel hat there 
are two things which need clarification 
says, ThoLidtan Social Bcformei. 

“t would be well if -Delhi doderetood 
clearly tho limits of its nootrality. India, 
by her own volition, is continuing as a 
■memher of the Commonwealth , that 
necessarily snggosts 1 that in a conflict 
India may at most he nentral, oho cannot 
{.rflehting on tho other side. Apart 
that too. It would bo wiso to 
that many foreign democratic 

understand that ma 

i:«,r fnwards indigenons Comma* 
official policy ^ j j jftwahorlal rather like 
mate, f'Bard icnoi 

the son who, fathcr'e vinojard. 

letndlyf ruoh though- oor passion (or 
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peace might oommond itself to others, 
they are hardly likely to appreciate onr 
opening negotiations with the other side 
when coco wo are committed to a certain 
oocrso of action. The present sympathy 
of tho 'Western Democrneies with India a 
attitnde ia hardly more important than 
tho past disapproval. Bnt what is 
important is thot our mnoh-boosted 
nootrality has resulted in a fooling abroad 
that India cannot ho counted on in any 
big endoavonr. The more we in India 
eloao oor ejes to this and fail to bear 
it in njiQd, tha more we Bhall wrap 
onraeWes in onr own righteousness and 
drift into isolation. CPhon it would 

leooire a groat deal of effort to win back 
oor place among tho democratic conntriea. 


EARTH TREMORS' IN ASSAM 
Dr. D. N. Wadia, Geological Advisor to 
the Government of India, attribotes 
Assam’s cartbqoakes to the geological 
instability of that region. 

Giving a sciontifio explanation of the 
recent earthquake and tremors that rocked 
Aesam, Dr. Wadla, in an interview, said, 
“Geologically and '^eismologically, Assam 
is the most unstable region in India and 
lies along the prominent geological fault 
Hoe along the foot of the Himalayas aud 
tbo North Assam ranges." 

The HimBla>a9, be said, are the youngest 
mountains in the world and tbo elevated 
rocks bad not yet attained stability. “The 
elevation of a l.GOO mile long mountam 
range, 250 miles broad, is a heavy strain 
on tho rocks which occasionally slipped off 
Doder the strain." 

Dr. Wadia discounted the theory that 
the recent earthquake was volcanic and 
expressed his view that it iwas " tectonic" 
shock caused by tho snappiug of a structural 
weakness in tbo earth. He said there was 
DO hviog or dormant volcano within a 
hundred miles of Assam which coyld 
bavo caused tbo eruption — the nearest 
volcanoes being tbe Pope and Narkondam 
in Barma. Besides, volcanic earthquakes, 
would be of lesser impact, He added, .v 

The peculiar feature of tho present 
earthquake, he said.* was that large masses 
of land slipped away, interrupting the 
the flow of rivers and deaths were caused 
more by floods than by the actual -.earth- 
qnake itself. 
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INDIA AS PAK TAXCOLLDCTOn 

Tbs Goveraraeot of India haa ondertaben 
io collect from the Displaced income Us 
assessed b> thePikiatan Government Tbos, 
instead of obtaining from the Pab Govern 
meat, compensation for the movable and 
immovable property abaodooed bj evacoces 
onf National Government hna nndertaben 
to fanction na collectors of an nnbolj 
es parte imposition of income tax eajs 
the ‘ Keio Citizen ' of Bombay 
' We bavo observed that every time tbe 
representativeB of Pabistan and Bharat 
meet together, instead of obtaining any 
advantage not of Pakietan ont Government 

The Government of Pakistan having 
tendered the atiy of Hindna m Pakistan 
impossible, asaessed moat recklessly income 
tax doe from tbe evacuees Under tbe 
Law, an asseasee can get relief only by 
paying the amount assessed and eobmittiog 
an appeal for revision of assessment 
Tbe OTacuees from Pakistan having left 
all their property behind conid not possibly 
send from India tbe nuronnt claimed from 
them as income tax and then go to Pakietno 
and aabmit appeals Cor revision Pak 

QovecnmeQt's thirst for Hioda blood oof’ 
having satiated they seek to collect tb<> 
arbitrarily imposed tax, throo^b tbi) 

Goverpmeot of India 
Dven if it were possible for tbe assessee^ 
to go ID person to Pakistan and submit 
appeals, bow can anj Hindo havo anj 
reliance in tbe good faith of the Pak 
aothoritiea and expect justice from them? 

Ooco bitten twice shy." Iho Hindus of 
Pakistan have been repeatedly bitten 

EFFECT OF EAR RINGS ON EYESIGHT 
Doss the wearing of ear tinge improv® 
a petson’s eyesight? Dr Ri^gioald DisoP, 
organist at Lancaster Catbcdrnl believes 
It does He said so nt tbe Congress 
tbe Incorporated Association of Organist* 
In Leeds Yorkebiro ^ 

Ho claimed that b© was able to discn^^ 
bis spectacles more than bO years ago 
when bo took to wearing ear rings D® 
contends that every time the cat rin^s 
move they set tip a very feeble electric 
current, which Btrengthens the eyes 


CENTRE’S AID TO THE DISABLED hsw> 
The Diaiotcnance of tbe aged, Infirm ‘ 
and disabled displaced persons as well 
ttB displaced unattached women and tbeir 
children has been accepted by Govern 
ment of India ns n permanent liability 
Tbo Govetoraent of India have, 
accordingly, informed all tbe State 
Qoveronients that the Centro will conli* 
noo to bear nil tbe expenditare incorred 
ID CQDOGctiQo With the maintonanco of 
these persons ibrougbont tbe country. 

There are at present roughly GO 000 
displaced persons belonging to these 
categories living m camps, infirnianes, 
h/tmAfh vt/L Kivfunfi x.vhKviA 
parts of tbe coantry 
The Centre has to spend on tbeir 
free rations or cash doles, cloth.ng 
sanitary and medical facilities, arrange* 
meats for educating tbe children etc 
Displaced persons belonging to tbe«e 
categories are living in about B5 bomea 
and also a large number of camps. Tbe 
population in homes alone is m excels 
of 14 000 

JAPAN S ATOU BOMB VICTIMS 
Blindness is developing among tbe 
Japanese victims of the 1045 atomio 
bombings 

This delayed effect of radiation is 
reported by the Atomic Energy Com 
mittee which reports that survivors have 
now largely recovered from the initial 
effects of blasts namely, loss of hair, 
temporary infertility and blood changes 
The committee is of tbe opinion that 
lb may take generations before the fall 
effects of radiatioa are tabulated 
The discovery that some of the victims 
are going blind resulted from a special 
lovesiigatioa at IIiroBhima This study 
was initiated after seven ecientiets bad 
lost their sight rb a result of exposure 
to radiation It has been found that tbe 
Japancso Ticlims like the American 
bad developed cataracts Of 
lOOO people who had been within 8 000 
of tbe atomic explosion at ntrosbtma 
10 were found with radiation cataracts 
An additional 40 arc snspcclcd cases 
Iho investigation is continuing, and will 
bs extended to survivors at Nagaeaki 



South Africa 

E. T. G. m SOUTH AFRICA 
Tho Government of India have tnrned 
Sown the eaggestioD of the Pakistan 
Government to reconsider their decision 
□ot to participate in the proposed 
tripartite Ronnd TabJe Conference on 
the Sooth African Indian question. 

The Pakistan Government are reported 
to have made the suggestion in the tight 
faf a telegram received by them from the 
Sooth African Government to their 
demand for a definito assurance that the 
Union Government wonid be prepared to 
rovipo, or modify, the Untao'a policy 
tvbloh formed tb© basis of tbe Group 
Areas Bill and the aoti'Astatio legislation. 

The Union Government in their reply to 
the Pakistan Goveroment bad reiterated 
their earlier standpoiot that tbe provisions of 
the Group Areas Act relating to the 
proclamation of groop areas would not 
be brought {n^o operation before Decern* 
her and that a Round Table Conference 
could be held earlier. 

It is contended that ho assurance on 
tho point raised by tho Pakistan Government 
■was given by the Governraeot of Sontb 
Africa. Nor was there any indication (bat (he 
Union Government would bo prepared 
to modify their policy of apartheid ’ if 
tho proposed conference resulted in tbe 
formolation of satisfactory propoeafs to 
solve tbe problem. 

Tbe Government of India, it is stated, 
felt that whatever tbe discussions at tbe 
Round Table Conference, tho Union 
Government would negative any suggestion 
for modification either of the Groop 
Areas Act or of tbe earlier anti'Indian 
legislation. 

In these circumstances, the Government 
of India have come to the conclusion 
that there would be no point in recon- 
sidering their earlier decision not to 
participate in tho proposed conference. 


S. AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS 
Dr. Yiisniif Dadno, one of fcbo .first 
South Africans “ named " under tho 
Suppression of Commonism Bill, was 
elected President of Soii(h Africa Indian 
Cortgresq on September 27. Tho Congress 
met behind closed doors in Johannesburg 
a« Dr- Dadoo is barred Icom attending 
pablio meetings. 

Tho annual conference called on the 
United Nations to end the *' pernicious 
d lofrioe of r.ace superiority " in tbs 
Union and to force South Africa to 
comply with its wishes on South West 
Africa. Tbe refiolotion listed recently 
yifrodnced legislation described as “racial 
laws" and said the Union had not only 
refused to comply with United Nations 
reBolniiona but had added more hardships 
and humiJialions by enacting these laws. 

The Conference appealed to the United 
Nations to prevent a racial conflagration 
wliich may have far-reaching conee*- 
qoeoces for tbo peace and secartty of 
the world.” 

Another resolotioD condemned “repeated 
defiance by tbe South African Govern- 
ment of the U.N. request to place 
Soolh-West Africa under its trusteeship, 
saying that tbe Union had flooled tbe 
basic priDcipIea of U.N. Charter.” 


THE LATE MRS P.’K NAIDOO 

Mrs. P. K. Naidoo, oufetanding woman 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi in South 
Africa, died at Jobanneeburg on Sentem- 
ber'-12 aged 65. 

She took a prominent part in 
Gandhiji s campaigns in South Africa 
between 1901 and 2914 when passive resis- 
taoce was born and she served several 
prison terms. 

Mrs. Naiaoo_ was an active orcaciser ot 
Ina.an women in Ihe biatorio march 
across the Transvaal boraer from Natal led 
by the Mahatma in 1018. 

In 1310, when passive resistance was 
revived - SBam on the Asiatic t, 
Totinro Act, she was, thooch Rt , ° 

oia. one ot tbe Orst to the 

m«nt ana court imprisonment. 
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East Africa 

INDIAN LABODn IN EAST AritICA 

P'«'n‘ III Briti.h 
S InOian sliljpd or on 

Btilloa labour, B«,d Sardar Gopal Smch . 
genbrr „t tbo ataod.n^ comm.ttrf 

Acnordint; to a law passpd m 104«5 K* 
said oobodj could ruler Britieb East Africa 

^"“^orTrurur' 

conM stay .rEast AfLa fo. 

vhich period could be extended for^not 

more than four s-rere for not 

info'ptl.u®"'’:!. a«f„pi^^tl 

split tbe Indian representation in the Past 

aor-^PaCXt ‘"Vr, <"LV! 

bsmg called LlaL ' ''Pf“enl>tirea 


baoialism in afeioa 

The annual eesBion o( the East At 
Indian National r«.sr. African 

El Dorer C naSd”?" «» 

tbe exelniion 0 l the Dnio/'ot SoSth a?'"® 
from the United Natmna ' ° 
tbs tIo.onp„,..:^f;-™,s;Jnn 8 ae 


Ceylon 

oitizenshib ron Indians 

Ost.o^:Tbn”.“"’'ed'' I'nlT" '“"'"t' ■" 

during the war and havA^i!*' abroad 

tba laland fo^ ^ from 

monlba are being told'TbT *2 

recuter tbemselree as cannot 

provisions of the under tho 

Itssidente (O.ti zetbiriTl 

tu“a doirSo”.",,'" ba. 

oorapnUonly posted^ f ^bose 

dntr on theg^onnd th “ 

to show continnoaa VPBidenrt^foJ r"°‘ 

preceding Nov 1,1949 Th? r 

points out that nn A ^nruniiesiODer 

have been vested m hira°'^to*°"*'*^^ Powers 

from the provi.,„„‘" them 

Scpre,n"."t;rt'«g.Tn”tThe'“{l °’’''' “» 

decision Btiiost the Commissioner s 


Malaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 

itr^Vl' t“ Indians in 

Malaja Mr John A. Tbiv}, who rvas till 

talirn i‘ ‘ir of India’s Bepresen 

taliroin tbi, enuntrj. asked them tUerre 
Iho cause of buildinB a Malafan nation 

dnS^"^ 'Ipdians boro a Iromen 

fond „ ’’mJ" “”'t "acf'flco for a 

f“da t^ht . t'“t"' P*"™ ‘bat 

that of hiiild Malaja just now than 

that o boildins a nat on with single loralty 
and allegianco to Pan llalaya " 


'‘Bi'"rwtne^ Indian commnnitj-, 

you hare retido^^a’' *’P®tinting sacrifices, 
Malava m la teoman serrice to 

aialaya in the econoraio sphere Dn not 

ThT/oK, “‘’oPtinTa sl”na m 

.ntermftef » Pb-'d only be 

She, w?n ' 00 >> “ 'borl sighted 

Sle™" s"n loff 'lie .n'’r‘’aVi° 

natorj laws or fmposition of discrimi 
oase^ot SUIar. " t”' w"?" in '.b'' “? 

dlSlOJaltr to the ^rara a “ 0^ 

Of divided allegiance Se'‘“ oatcome 

that fear is to nror.„n remove 

for e.nglo natiLahty” nueqoivocally 

in Malayl^ con^d^^^b coromnnity 

Malaya m her sov.^f to 

«ent l«etas;norL'‘rA""’'‘!®'‘*. advance 
l" be 10 her e"onon.,“"o 
He aeked the rnmn, find stability 

principles and test 

anvil of truth ■ rpu ® Pfnoiplea on the 
ar® ft mmoritr though you 

looked op to Then aT 

are a minority comrrfn'°i thongh you 

he diacnminnted against''^’ 


a fnnct.on in r 

empliaeieed that T„i " Lnmpnr, also 
were m a mompn 00^“® 
history Ho said that b °f Malayan 

th «5 conld contnbntA ^ U'J'tod endeavonr 
of Malaya and share 
’'•‘b nlber commnnZs'f? 



MULTUM IN PARVO 

NEWS i DEPARTMENTAL j NOTES 

aUESTlONS OF IMPOUTMCB 


' CONGEESS EESOLGTIONS 
Giving biB impressionB ot the Nasib 
ConEtess Pandit Jawabatlal Nehra is 
reported to have told the special corres- 
pondent of the Bindu that " the Congress 
has given a good deal. It is for Googreas- 
men to follow it.” The SGth Session 
coocladed with a moving and digtufied 
speech from the Preeideofc, Sri Porasbottam. 
Das Taadoo, 

Mr. Tandon said ths way in which the 
Congress had endorsed nil the resototiona 
placed before It by the Working Committee 
sbonld convince those in charge of the 
central administration that the Congress 
had complete conddeoce In them. On the 
enbieob of controls, however, althoogh the 
resolntlon as sponsored by the Working 
Committee was adopted, he was sore the 
Government wonld * not fail to note the 
feeling of a large section of the Hoose 
which was apparent daring the voting 
and wonld take snitnble action. Mr. Tandon 
concloded by 'saying that the saocessfol 
termination of the Congress has oonvinced 
him that tbe Congress contioned to be 
as strong ns ever before. 

Winding np the session, Mr. Tandon 
strnck an optimistic note on tbe fntaro 
of the Congress and said that tbe 
enthnsiasm displayed by the delegates and 
the pnbUo at large had falsified the fore- 
casts of disintegration of the organisation. 

” Tbe session marked an important phase in 
the history of the Congress. Tbe 
Presidential contest had bean preceded by 
intense canvassing and there wore fears 
of an impending rift in the Congress. 
These, however, proved little more than 
part of a tontine election campaign in a 
democratic institntion, and tbe Congress 
folly endotsod the programme placed 

before it by Prims Minister Nehro.*’ 

^ The Congress adopted nine TssolntionB, 
seven of which pertained to foreign, 
domestic and economic matters. On 
foreign policy, tho Congress endorsed Pandit 
85 


Nehtn’s policy and farther approved tho 
Govornmont of India’s stand on tho 
Koroan issno, 

Tho Congress reaffirmed its faith in a 
secnl.ar democracy, endorsed the ‘ Indo- 
Pakistan Agreement (tho Nebrn-tjiftqab 
Pact) and voted for a peacefnl solntion 
of the Indo-Pabistan dispntes by negotia- 
tion and arbitration if necessary. Other 
resolotJoDB which the Congress adopted 
incladed those on the goestlon of refogco 
rebabllitatioa in India, foreign possessions 
in India and kbadi and village iodnstries. 
In tbe ecooomio programme tesolntion, 
tbe Congress welcomed the establishment 
of tbe Planning Commission by the 
Government of India. ” In vio\v of the 
oriticiem on tbe sotting np of this 
Commission among somo Congress Party 
members, the plenary session's endorse- 
ment of Government’s policy in this 
regard is espeotod to silence party orilics 
of tho Planning Commission.” 

Debates io tbe Babjects Committee as 
well as in tbe open sessions were generally 
tame, for the most part, if not whoHy, 
a repetition of the recent parliamentary' 
debaio'oti foreign policy and the comma- 
nal qnestioD. Those, powever, provided 
the Prime Minister opportnnities to ptaco 
before the Congress forcefaliy his policy 
and seek its ratification. ^ 

On the economic side, tbe Congress 
passed a lengthy resolntion which is in 
the main n reiteration of its reBolntions 
adopted io recent years. It inclndea an 
impressive list of seven sabjectfl which 
domand nrgenfc attention. Ooo of the 
items pertains to tho abolition of zftmindati, 
jagirdari and other forms of landlordism! 

The Nasik Be^sion, tho same corres- 
pondent said, was intended to bo n 
‘’bnsiness-liko fieesion,” tbe first of itg 
kind, without tbe nsnal pablio demonstra- 
tlons, shooting and traffic jams, in order 
to onahlo the delegates to concentrate on 
znatters of policy. 



UTTEHANCES OE THE DAY 


Mil TANnON'S ADimnsS TO KASIK 

coNonnss 

Mr Purn5l,cillam<la, Tnn3„,„ Cimcrrn, 
Irciacnl, nadn-ssmi; (l„ nioiii) llm 
nO'li Sii„on ol 11,0 Indino Nnt,„„a| 
ConsrojB nl Nniiil! on Soplptnlior £0 muiI 
that bo rooBiilorra it no “ iiroot of tho 

rb'olTo""'* o' mir fonntrj " 

llint India. CoiiBliliilion irno not ilopindont 

cili-ODo' hST'l '■'I 

citi^onn had boon mrc,, o,j„n| ,, 

irretpoctiro of rolinion or rooto 

''■"/-rboil .1..1 „ 

internal .!iBaa''as,oL and wcEpJ o*^'' 'l'” "'"''noo 
11. bar. a.,b,aa .. W„ r,„„ r.'oi.Tr'."';?,?. 

Mr Tftndon endorsed Pandit Kebrn’n 
” "“'a'*'»‘.o"d™d?anl'’aBcs 

rt?j'’ib! jif "" '«i- iJr 

on « unitnblo occasion, ro can ’ 

»oMl?irtb\“ir"ssrb"rb'.“;-^“--’" 

©ccasioaetl br oup , 

r™pon.,b,l„/ of £' 

accordinc; to need, the .„«• “H® aK®®**- 

o™, ,0 o p.Lcr,Z'^"'Sb^,n: 
lb? goTaV W. °lSC,rb“"S““" »»t 

and IVa.l r.k,.t,n wm o..? b’ “ East 

is impossiblo to cive comr.r„.,. iforM It 

la™ E^m than I anCf thJlT 

buodfod crorea of nineoa severol 

of d,.p|.a.r •"''•'"latl'a.uirn.nK 

rni-ad only by a p^nnoU “a™? nan S 

rondo nf'thl'^'tMont ”r°oT°^ "“SBcalion 


0.5 “i ""ir'- " 'loiatonai.l do 

itib.uU fin I ,orn. othir tn^n* to r-tUis 
nfctmAry Oduf.pra, ,u help th- d,.pUt^j » 

Mr. Tftndon consmtulfttcd ‘‘oorOomn. 
n.«?i ' conrase And cntliiijiaBm*’ 

[ftn ^ ft r, nmHmrfttmg 

Job "Maori's 

In.?**? controlfl ff-irlpd durintr tb« 

ofrJiflU Tt Jntorircniencp. Small 

omciftls did not. LonoTfr, ro«orss that 
strensth of 

bo workoV*' could sncenssfoUy 

bo ttorked TIni created a problem. 

corrnption ,n the 
tbftt Mfthftfmn from conlroU, 

T brd\rd'«l;enen« 

neec^ry*7or Colernm^nti^ ****** ** '* 

the soeiety, they Jiijr. *.° •"’Pfw discipline on 
that (l«fro „ tbe 1 p 2I. *” '*'!.** •««»• « «ar 

the prirnto hfe of m.i., *'?**»** * tti«tfer»nee with 
eiia paaiiauli; «it„no' .‘o'**'.’' 'ba> ahauld 

Which IM to the dMn^ . ***® of esuirs 

m the society. ‘‘o'^norotion of moral stand mli 

.h™“',h“rb"aT™"'*abf‘|"“'1 “"'ra'’ "a'f 

ordinarily^ aIlo“ „ “lately essential, aod should 

•Pr«tr» to me to ‘ L 

the problem * rposooable solution of 

Oonurces ’u^blla Iho 

Nnw. It baa bcconia o ^ 'frricc. 

rower, nnd man^n-raL'*”., S' “tlmninB 
with Iho dcsiro mamb of ’’*? .‘"’‘''‘''J i‘ 

Bol it Ibcro roma.Sai ' Bamini; power, 
irorkera. whoso mnlY^ •*' numhor of 

lion of Iho coonrrr aSd™ 

JJio popaUrity and n. r °i It'D 

Congresa wonia rise b-riojness of tho 

wJlCl‘,“.“J "2; ^ainhl)’ that, m fn|a„. ,, 
nmabar of mamban Sf 5.' 'f Hw 

bZi, "'an? ml eon 

linnaatly and b.i_.„ *£ n« admittad who .map 

«■• mllnanaa of ll, Co„ ""''n “"'l- 

inataawd, „d 11, oia. ^“.,1 >“d 
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POLITICA'I/ MB BBBSONAL 


PAKISTAN AND INDIAN MUSDIMS 
Saidar Abdar Rab Niahtar,^ Govetnor of 
V7est Paojab, defending Pakvstnu'a faogo 
expenditure on the Armed Services, said 
at Lahore; “A militarily etrong Pakistan 
ia not only eaeential for the esistenco ol 
Pakistan as a state but is also necessary for 
the safety of millioes of Muslims of India.” 

The iropUcation of the statement, eom- 
meuts the Amiiffi Bazar PalriKa, is too 
sinister to believe that it could have 
been made by a person in 'eo u’esponsiWe 
a position as Sardar Ahdur Rab Nisbtiar. 
Does he mean to assore the Muslims of 
India that they are being protected by 
Pakistani atfas? Sardar Ahdur Rab 
Nishtar’s is nob an isolated utterance 
Lately, we have noticed, both in speeches 
and writings in Pakistan, a distinct 
change of tune from the ouc adopted 
immediately after the eigning of the 
Nehro-Liaquat Agreement. Does this 
change of attitude iodioate a reversal of 
Pakistan’s policy towards India? 


ATTACK ON INDIA’S FOREIGN 
_ POLICT 

whether it is • discussing Indian Coo 
gtess presidential election or India’s 
attitude towards Korea, the British press, 
It sjeems, cannot resist the temptation of 
referring to Kashmir, writes Ibo London 
correspondent of the Tnhune. 

Even The Times and Mauchesto Guat- 
dian sometimes allow their judgment to 
be warped by the Kashmir qaestion, be 
adds. Kashmir, in their opinion. Is a 
sort of skeleton in India’s ouphoard 
to which attention is often drawn, 
-perhaps, to devaloe the contrihatiooB 
which India has been trying to mako to 
the cauBo of world peace. 


COMMUNAL RUr.E IN SERVICES 
Tho Bihar QoFernmsnt have decided 
to abandon communal representation in 
services. Reservation of scats for tho 
backward classes will, however, continue. 

The Government have also abrogated 
the age-old practice of asking il 'a 
candidate is a native of Bihar. This 
Pfocedore, it is stated, has been adopted 
on account^ of tho new Consitotion wbiob 
provides for equal opportunity to all citizena. 


SRI TANDPN’S MAJORITY 
Baba Purshottnmdas Tandon won the 
Congress Prosidental election on Septem- 
ber 2 with n majority of 211 votes in 
tbd first count. 

Aononocing the results, Mr. Knla 
Vonkaia Rao, General Seoretari', who Is 
also the Returning officer, gave tho 
following fignrea of votes obtained by tho 


three candidates:, 

Mr- Purshottamdas Tandon ... 1,800 

Aobarya Kripalani ... 1,092 

Mr. Sbankarrao Deo ... 202 

Invalid votes ... 18 

Total votes polled ... 2,G18 


As Mr. Tandon seoored more than half 
the total number of valid votes polled, 
he was declared elected. 

INDO-PAKISTAN AGREEMENT 
Tbo Governments of India and Pakistan, 
it is noderstood, have agreed 'to a barter 
deal for tbo esebange of 10,000 -^-tons of 
Assam coal for 20,000 mannds of East 
Pakistan rice. 

The traosaotion, originally suggested by 
the Indian Tea Association, will be 
completed through that Association and 
tbo Pakistan Tea Association. The rice 
13 intended for the use of labourers of 
the tea estates of Assam, which have 
been aflcoted by tbo earthquake. 

SPECIAL REFUGEE DEPT. 

The Indian High Commission in Karachi 
has deotded to set up, shortly, a full* 
fiodged department to look after refugee 
matters and to assist in implementing 
tho provisions of the Indo-Pakistan 
agieement^on moveable^ property. 

Tho agreement, signed on Juno 28, 
provides for the removal, sale or disposal 
by a refugee of bis movable property 
without any permit frqm tho Custodian, 
but aabjeeb to certain resorvations. 

Mr, M. B. Kbanna,‘ Field Property 
officer to be stationed at Karachi, is already 
in Karachi and a eimiliar oflicer has been 
posted at Lahore. These officers are now 
engaged in canying out the preliminary 
work for the establishment of the proposed 
department. ^ 



LfiGAI/ 


The Chie! Justice of Supreme 

I. Kama remarked m 

Court that it ,a ggt up ‘BUitable 

that Government BboDia J 

machmery-'manned not by a _ 

batbyeome j^avanoca of peraona 

iS:si:g“be‘Mtorney General of India 

throoBh m ‘J'" ““'think other aspects of 
petitions, flon t you ehonld be tabeo 

the cases than *®sab y thousands 

into consideration! Hondreda or 
of person, are onder a^”‘““aatir.t.es of 
under detention for i B muere ib a 
three or more years technicalities 

erierance that only nincbioety 

prevent their “mind ehonld bo 

satisfactory to the -,„«gQ ©f eocb 

eatabUBhed by wbiob St mtjg mncbioery 
types ehonld he bat some 

may not consist of ,s the 

other teaponsibls persona 
feeling of this Court . - « n gataWad, 
The Attorney General, Ut M » ^ 

,a,d be ehared tbe view of the r. 
end that he rvonld convey the leeii B 
the Conit to Government „,,,.jTOtion 

The Chief Jnstioo ‘H, \h^”orpn8 

dnrmB the hearing of two ^ Gopafao of 
petitions, one filed by ■Ranneriee» 

Madras, and tbe other by A Banneric 

of "West Bengal 


QBASHED BT HIGH °°™^,^draB 

JndRmont.wns delivered in ‘hs Ma r 
Jish Court by a roll Bench oonsistinB ol 
,be Chief Justice and Sat^ anntayaoa 
\na Viswanatha Sastri J J 
Indian Criminal Lavr Amendment tMadrw 
Act of 1900 void as it was iDOonsistent wiiu 
the provisions of Part III of the Gopetitatioo 
Their Lordships held that the order of the 
Madras State declaring the People s Ldoca 
ttonal Society, Madras unlawfol was invalid 
Their Lordships also held that tbe P«>’* 
Bions of the Amending Act were inconsistent 
?fs Articles 11 Rud 15> of the Constitu 
r of Indm In the end Their Lordehipv 
aedar'd tha“t the forfe.lnro of abont Be 2000 
hSoBioG to the Society was illegal 


HYDDEABAD SPBCIAD Tff^NAL 
The Special Tribunal presided 

^ dK^eirEacvb “yfar old former 

rakTS 0= Hyderabad, of th^e^ch^es 

r=.«n, 

daily, ' Imprisonment tor life. 

7“?' Se W 
Tr7ln'’trI'^rgrnflmT.s" 

ed to seven y ghoebnllah Khan 

The chmge sheet m the 

Murder Ca““, “‘“‘fprihe la‘b Mr Shoe 

Ptttionaliet aetivit ^^^p 

bnlfah p jpngerons obstacle in the 

"■‘“%yefMd KisTri^ZvfcSrd'^ 

--rStkiSlSoiiX 

r^TlT “m rr'^f Shoebnllah Khan and 
both of them have been sentenced to 

'“a'ni Mohein Eaaa 

rmp?!rg t'o mmle“r'\‘rmm^ 
m law of Sboebnllah Khan, and were 
nwarld five years’ B.gorcus Imprisonment 

°”tot! other noonBed, Zameruddin and Syed 
Imamnllah Hnsseini, are believed to have fled 
the State for an unknown destination ontsido 
f„l,r and have been deolared ’ 

loTo'.'befnrrthe tLee^'man spec, at Tribunal 

Aug. C, 1950 thns occopying a little over 
thirteen n ontbs 


JUSTICE CHANDRASEKHARA AIYAR 
A Press Communique issuod on Sept 11 
by tbe Ministry of Homo Affairs says that 
the President la pleased to appoint 1^*" 
Nagapudi Chandiaselahara Aiyar, a retired 
Judge of tbo Madras High Court to bo a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of India 


TB4 ®B an© financb 


INDO-PAK CURRENCY 
The EseontiTo Directors of the 
iiuerDational Monetary fond have decidea 
to postpone eonsiderntion of the nar 
valoe of Pftlxistan’s corrency. 

Mr Chintaman DesLmnkb. Indian Pinanco 
Minister and Chairman of the Bo^rd of 
w *“^®'‘“ational Monetary 
Pond and World Bank, m a statement 

for me"'"? ■ necessary 

for me to make it clear t>.of *t.l 
novctnnjent ot India reeret *^hat 
dreision has been pnstiinncd. The 
esn “■» present pn.il.nn 

Staes. “■ “■» ‘"o 

India vonld continne to nreas m 
rnnd, that the matter be taken ' np t 
ilecieion by the Eseentiva Direolora aa 
early na pese.ble," be ea.d. 


FOREIGN CiPITAL IN INDIA 
The market yalno o( the total nrivato 
loroisn invoatmenl, in India on jnno 
80, 1018, yras estimated at Rs 
croro!, ncoordinB to a Reecrre Ban? 
een™ ct [ore, so aaeels and l.ab,l,t.e? m 

ln?esLg „‘|nte/r Je. 

&^ap,n~iS 

Tbo direct typo of Investment in l 
control of operation ,8 aesocia^od 
onnerehip e( capital totalled R, aS 

"e='S,e”?nre 3 Sntf 
■ee^SlerSn ' 5 ""“ , 

to the eatenl e[ He "“'f; 

branebc. e[ [orelyn companiee B, ol,’ 
crores, and (c) contpntio,q " 

Rs. 2 crores. partnerebip^ 

It wonld appear that the 'direpf ♦ 

0 investment, particolarly in hranif’’® 
of foreign companies, is ♦},». 
element ,n the field of foremn 
inveslmcDts in India. basicees 

Coantrywise, Great ni-.fntn*,. • 
e«n.l, toted the largeet eb.re, °a"eS* 


to Re. 780 crores o[ rvbioh the ' direi,' 
investments were Bs. 822 crores or 68 

were 0.B A. with He, SO crores, nearly 
nil boms direct ; Pakistan with Rs 21 
erotes. British West Indies with Rs 15 

aoTfi *^'‘^"■'“''‘5 Rs. 10 crires 

and Canada with Rs. 0 crores. 

Trading is said to aceonnt for Rs II3 
fh« 1.''-°” analysis of the flgorcs on 
the basis of bnsincss activity wh? 

rnd" "hf”''™,® lis. idl oror, 

nt PUnt«S!‘“'“".^:n,“r/' 

companies etc., accounts for Rs. 110 e?Ses” 

INDIA’S OVERSEAS TRADE 
re.e°he“an'°Ml'R„ 

Bs 1.013 28 crores wJ'b°°'''’ ° 

Ra. 02.J5 crorla fK ^ '“O” 

year, according to^Grlii \° a ^ 

by Rs *54*00^°'^*''° merchandise improved 
crore. ,Q YqIo Rs. 41003 

1040 60 winf ^^70 05 crores in 

Rs. 82 70 crores increased by 

to Rs 5G0 02 crorpJ°n crores 

from Ra 7 29 also rose 

Tbo adverse hti® crores. 

merchandise accoHinr'i® 

^3 76 81 crorea to 

the prenona year.™ crores in 

8ob3tnDtml™°°r,„n ®^P°rt8. recorded a 

maoufnctnres am cotton 

mnog,ane8e, gtonnSn,!r tetacoo, mica, 

ekiOS. wool nnS hn°“ I' “”<1 

Ihoso efaowing . a ’ ^kile among 

and jnle nianu[nctnreB“ 
oile, cto. cotton vegetable 

eenoTi°nlcd'“th°o'‘|arS\''’'?,'''I’ “'I '-'aae 

Ind..’, history, S ‘■igbest in 

Iho neit. Thoro wns n .5“T "" 

import, which camn On ^ ““ 

crores In Rs. 107 gg" ^o°or°e, 

has l'ec‘n'"tbr“ai,c.Mo.‘’‘.° '“feign trade 
balance with the USA^f*° adverse 

‘a Rs. 6 5 crnrL. ''™ Be, DO crores 
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■WOMEN’S BEREA.0 

" International co-opora fc i o n toj^bolp 
improve standards for vrorking . women 
throaghoafc the world forms an important 
part of the activitiea of the Women’s 
Bnrean of the United States Department 
of liftbonr. The Bnreau, established by 
the U. S. Congress in^ 1920, condnota 
research analyses legislation, develops 
Jabonr standards, and pnblishoa 
information affecting all women workers 
in the United States. The Bnrean makes 
its knowledge and experience available 
to^wotnen laboar offloials and technicians 
of other coontriea through training cooraes 
■ and professional consnltationa. It exchanges 
information and pnhlicatione with 
Government dspartmenta. private agencies, 
and individoala m many parts of the world 
In addition, it prepares reports on the 
Qconomio and legal status of women for 
the nee of U, 8. representatives in the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
q£ the Interaationai Labour Organizatioo. 

Daring the past year, more than 100 
trainees and visitors from 29 coantriea 
participated in the Burenn’s training 
courses or coosulted with Bureau experts. 
Among the problems considered were the 
development ' of , labonr etaodarde, 
improved working conditions, labour taws 
for women and minors, vocational 
gaidance, etc. 


U. B. GOVERNOR'S "TIP" TO GIRLS 
Tbo Governor of U.P., Sir H. P, Mody, 
told * collego girls at^ Motadabad recently 
that the way to a man’s heart was 
bhtongh bis Btomaob. "A well-cooked 
chappati — if you know how to make one — 
may ba a sure passport,’’ be said, 

Tbo Governor wbo was prescribing a 
nnmbor of ‘do's’’ and don’ts’’ to the 
‘ young damsels ’, said that military training 
for girls was agaiost all civilised concepts 
of women’s place in society. ’’ If T were 
to-day a young man matrimonially inclined, 
I would be scared of any girl brandishing 
a lalbi or handling a rifle and looking 
ferocious and forbidding’’, be said. 


ANTI-BIGAMY ACT AND MUSLIMS 
Mr. Morarji Desai, Bombay. Home 
Mioieter, said at a Press Conference that 
Government were prepared to consider 
the guestioQ of inolnding Moshms within 
the scope of Anti Bigamy Act If socb a 
request was made by Muslim women, 
Mr. Desai did not consider this to be 
any interference with religious practices 
but viewed it solely as .social reform. 

Mr. Desai added that if the Act had 
beeo passed after the birth of the Indian 
Repnblio, Muslims wbo were now outside 
the scope of the Act, would have been 
included within the purview of the Bill." 


Mns. MUNSHI’S POUR-POlNT PLEDGE 
Mrs. Lilavati Munshi, wife of India’s 
Pood Minister and Vice-Pcesidenb of the 
AU-Iodia Women’s Food Coonoi! has aeked 
the women of Indfa to^taka a four-point 
pledge to help eolve the country's food 
problem. The pledge reads ; 

(a) I shall observe at least one day in a 
week as a non-cereal day and eball 
draw only six dap’ ration ; 

(&) I shall not buy any foodstuffs in 
blackmarkst ; 

(c) I shall try to prevent the wastage 
of food by all means possible ; 

^ (d) I shall try to grow vegetable and 
other supplementary foods in the kitchen 
gardens or baskets. 


ABDUCTED "WOMEN RECOVERED 
Mr. Gopnlaewami Ayyangar, Cabinet 
Mmieier. told Dr. Baksbi Tek Gband In 
Parliament that fifty of the 1,82S abdocted 
Hindu and Sikh women believed to bo in 
the posaeaeion of Governihent officers of 
West Pakistan had been recovered daring 
the I&at year.. They bad been sent back 
to India and restored to their" relatives. ^ 
Tho total number of such women 
wos 1,823. 


WOMEN’S WELFARE OFFICER 
Mrs. P. Pnrijatham Naynao, Womea’s 
Welfaro oaicor. has bson invited bv 
tho State Department 'Washincton te 
Sind, the Woltare Department work in 

tbo United 'States. , 
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I^mAs^oR^IQN popdlation 

InauB toro.sn ndnlt „op„latmn hns 

llTlTo ' 

avaiiaD o 45 CGI foreignere of whom Jt, finr. 
are malea bad been registered under the 
Fore gnera Act on Janoarj l this «« 
registered on Janoarj Tme 
Under the Pore.gnera Act all /oreJne„ 

citizen, Tibntan. Nepalese'^ S, d r 
and Pcrlnsnesc Inam„r ha.n 

mcTeS'e'nt’, '?„nz?r°lro 

from rosistratmn ' 

Natl°«fs r^tb a'"t';S . 3 “',-- 

Tribal “kft'an" -,^,' 3 '' 7«30 

Vietoamesa and tan Ethiopian" 


the army and the DOTTLB 

Ohis“r'l“ldL“Azm""raid°°„Tr"b'“ 

recontlr that the osncral , Jl?, Bombay 
the mind of tbo p'blio thS thrS '" 
cannot get on wilbont dtin\L 
errooDooB one The Oon«/ i 
dnnne tbo p„,t ptar mor. th 
of the "lYa OO' cent 

flrinking oinntarily gireo op 

Acfto" b“p,7.‘d"r3‘„ Oom“n°" P'oi.b.l.on 
said and added that m Oh.et 

liiinor in armj osUblial m. '""'ompt.on of 
aleadilr Ic '“'“'■liabmenta was gromog 


WHAT G I MEANS 
i-ho term G t _t . , 

Governmental Isane «.« stands for 

arsctibing .nppboa ' .snlrb^.a''’;;"’' ■" 

lo Amorican^.o'd;;;”'! “« Government 
GISopplios Later f>.« called 

ronsip adapted the term \o The'"', 

M'"" oa'Img thenr.ol,,, and 

which developed dormw vt- 
has now become BynonvS*^ ^ 

American soldier ^°®“ywons with tho 


don T retire at G5 

SoXt.rsIrcd''"' 

nr'’'“r' '?'?? “ “Proo" moo 

.ntendT te Do 

inlenda to go on working nnlil ho drops 

Meraap ^d^ort' ^'"01'“'“ ■" tho 

Z7Zl‘:, 'T7 “ 

downhill ftn.? ^ inevitably goes 

ownb n ana becomes a medical problem 

retired I ndviar, LJ, f w is compulsorily 

I'h eardemng nr ” ‘"M 

to leap tbo mind ncHve'”' 
roara ot IKo ahead " dow " 


The heroes 

monthlj nIIow^ncL°V°^"^ announced 

Winner, „t the rf”'" 

Nations bicbest Uie 

combat witb th gallantry in 

Rs Fifty a month ^"v“^ 

'Of each ba"^ 

R* Thirty a mnnfh^'^^^ Chakra 

Rs Ten and Yi/ c^“i^ for each bar 
oo| tor each brr'E,™^':™^ 

Rllowance8^"“werT“a%"^ the 

Commissioned ofllrpro to Jnnior 

Commissioned officer* other ranks 

Booh allowances ® eligible for 

recipient ^tho^*aiioe^°^ of the 

bl® to the widow admissi 


DPITAPH 

Tae BODY or 

(tU th, fRANKLIN 

not and p, ,r L“Vl'i'’“'' “* , 



0 Eojdgopolotl'i’'* 

r‘S=S A 

ri Jcraotolaiy<l™ “ J‘ “a „otk 
”r£;s‘'4'dt's'‘?or'"£s .o=B .P.« 

coaatry and tbe people 
AihokMthta ""t^^^be°naliooal rooveraeot 
SSI r,nd„da b, 

the Pniion Retutf .t , ,„ the 

Jo, PtolQih Jforo.o -'' ®°^,sS ho wooU 
pono.t ot the cauee of eooiausm oe 

ters °prKSSarS..ae or 

the Indjan Itevato 


(FoutiM hyO ^ NMsan) 

1900 ,. , 

„ t» TT^nJik —"lb IS marvellous bow 
dependable 1 hoe Bto«n to lie ptceent etnte- 

““SJiS ««« Virr;a“‘-"Co»n.on teade„ 

»,Krry rs: r«» .b.. r-,„» 

laanaehsave .gwnrfay ^iandard 

on »ta work articles of J“ There is no periodical 

3 .aod.P.« 

nn.f.sr, 

•ved well tbe —“A storehouse of pleasant and 

ho had any 1 Textile 

lal roovemeot Indian Eemexi subject for all readers 
tendered by l„d,o -Contone eovenel new 

features which improve the monthly con 

? «oSd Admirably conducted journal ’* 

I, so he wouia ^u»o rhronxele —'Tins excellent 

, essietance et BomSoy Chron,c(e^^^ „ 

.an, editor ot ooteilo -■' oL ot the beet ot 

o ,mptes.,ve ‘‘’TO^yej ’1“ Hoe come to oooupy o 
, end generol p^„,„;„t piece m ^ the treat tonke ot Indion 

honght provol, *’*2^ptrimertcan (?e-*bo —'' Admirably com 
"^Acte pded^ eod caretully edited, end will be 

xceileni Bciiew ‘‘ A look mto the contonta ot 

. the Yoornel .. .l.elf peering mto o crow 
of wtitere le ‘“1 Indian poblio lilb . , n 

;» has regnlerly diatmguielied writer. 

,t thinkiog end host ot distiogmabed 

ewiure with ortielea on Biibjecte ot 

„l end emineneo ,„,nd mterest " 

e-n 1 St Calcwrio Bccicio — Jo matter the Indian 

dta — * The MS* Pei.ew js voluminous, and In scope wide .. 

tors 18 a list oi shows ft wonderful catholicity 


tne inoion ikcbeve-' I |i9 Kina m 

The Hindu.— TAe Jloil 
budget of articles of topical and g | prominent l 

'“K«VndiO thought^provok 

mg articles by distinguished ^item and 

Kerola — " The journal has retamw welcomed 1 

otSvnal aim of being an excellent r«t«w H.mvolo 

of Eevttws ” , wrtlerg is 1’**® journa 

focus — "Such a galaxy of writ section of 

possible only for the Indian ,„-|orty Business 

^Leader ■ — "The Indian BcpiW has reg ? vnown 

advanced the cause of sober thinkiog Sunday J 

A°gtl»y ot telenl mid em.oooeo 
eto the contributors” ..Tho list Colcutfo 

TAe Jllustrofcd ll'«AIy 0/ India list of IZei-iewisv 

of the earher date contributors is a list Shows ft ^ 

the elanta nf the old days 

® annoai. shbscbiptioh 


ANWUftw c- , 1 

Rs. G only* (Rupees Six.) 

SIN61.E COPY AS. 12. ' 

IS” 11 yon have not 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

* " J .:.h.^m»t np to dele lodian Petiodicol ", tend your ^ 
the bet, the cheapest end the “Ort np „ {„, .opy Annuel 

name and address with roroicn Its 10 or 15sh , 4 dollars, 

Sobccriptioa /'s^SrSfoTeen commence from a ny month 

G, A MATESAMT~5^7iiiS?555^AKD BOoi^^mL^S, O I, MADHAS 
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UNITED lE^DIA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., MADRAS. 


Established 1906 


highlights of triennial valuation as at 

31st DECEMBER, IMJ; 


1. Surplus disclosed at the valuation. Rs. 28,33,362. 

2. Bonus to Policyholders : Rs o ner ttn .. 

Ks. y per thousand per annum 

on Whole Life Policies. 

Rs* 7 per thousand per annum 
on Endowement Poiicies. 

3. Expense ratio for 1946 ■ 

■ 16.1% for ,948. 

4. Total Assurances in Force 

Rs. 21,01,00,000 

5. Total income for the year 

1,12,00,000 

0, Total Assets 

” 5.05,92,000 

all classes of life insurance TRANSACTED: 

INDIA, CEYLON, MALAYA AND BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
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PURE 

E.N J O Y iVS E N T 

MANUFACTURED BY 

The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd. 

MANAGING AGENTS ! 

PARRY & CO., LTD., 


MADRAS. 







mm 




!rbe oEe of SiiDdafnoo 3 bas 
ftJwBjs been interwoTen with 
tbo ccligioue, social ' and 
ceremonial life of the Orient — 
TO'day tba Hngering nerfome 
of IbiB irooS may ■ be IrnJy 
said to bare made its 
cootioest of the world — 
Genome Sandalwood OU of 
the greatest poetty is distilled 
in tbe Government Factory 
in Uysore and distriboted 
all over the "world tbrongb 
accredited A gent a — It is 
employed not only in langoor' 
008 types of scents for tbe 
haodlcerchiet; bat also in eoapa 
and other toilet preparations 
of i.tha .most exclnsive Qnality. 




govt; sandalwood: oil 
factory, JIYSORE. 
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CUR2©N¥E« 


INSULATION BOARDS 


/ 


COMPOSITION 


• SIZE 


THICKNESS 


• GUARANTEE 


tOO% V/OOD PUEP 
8 FT. X 4. FT. 
FUZE HAZF INCH 


IVORY-WHITE 


SPECIAL CHEMICAL 


TREATKENT TO 
RESIST WHITE ANTS 


"CUBZONTEX" IB ideal for thermal iDBOlation (agaisst 
heat and cold) Air conditioning, Acoastical correction 
and sonnd absorption in Cinemas, Stodios, Tbestree, 
Talkie boases. Heetiog HaUs, for false ceilings, 
pancIliQg and partitiona. 

SOLE mPORTERS 

CURZON & Co., 

fEST ABLISHHD less) 

MOUNT ROA.O MA.DRA.S 


TELEGRAMS 

“ CURZONCO.” 


TELEPnONE 

86,896 




Tnc ^^D1A:^ RrviFW 


[(.OCTODITE i' 


Miracle Man with Unrivalled Pow" 

,a this couQlry i. own™ of llio foci tl.nl Mm* u«n'olleil on! j-reatort pnlmi.t, T^Uli, 

?r,S?y Uatoei»lhoAltroloByoo.lrt.l™o».nyortboI!.s..nill>..«.at e,rw ■"1’™'”,'!!*’" 

SXt.on- paroinnent P<o..doi.t of the Infro.l.oo.U, t.raoO Barao..M P.od.l M.h. Sabk. of Eonaro. 

Md All lndi« Ailrologieal and A»tronomie«I Society Of Caleutu 

37oU»t»&mr6l P»ndilSrlR»me*h a.andfa Bbattacheryr* Jyoli*hirn«b, S.mudrikralna. 
3voU*H SKlromam R«i Jyol.ihi M R a S (Lond ) hoM won unique faroo not only m Indw 
5 but throughout the world I* j in Englend America AfriCa, China, Japan, maUy*< 

C Sm'-apore eio i and many notaWo lereoo* from etery nook an 1 corner of tho world hoto 

\ seat uoaolRited tcatimonmla Bcknowlcdglnp hia coiglity and gupirnntural pov^cia 

.Jl Til B powerfully gifud great maa can tell at a glance all about oao’e past, present sad, 

future aotl with the helpof \o8»c and Tanttic yoaers can heal di«(i9CB which are thedeapair 
C V ^ *! Dootota and Kav ra>a8 can I elp people to win difiicuU law suit* and ensure eafety from 

Vv , dangtra present childlc«sne*a and Iteo people of family unhappiness Hu three Important 

pteaicliona (predicUnn about the Briiish victory on tl e very iloy— 2nd September, 1039— 
oC the declarauoa of Last WoeldWar. prediction of the aclimv ement of independence by 
RM-JYOTISHI the Interim Govt- with Pend t Jawahnrlal os the Preinier made on the 3rd September. 1940 
and pted etion regarding the future of India and Pakulan which had t>een Boot to the Prims 
Minister of India on the llthAiiguet JOl" and subsequently published m various ^enepBpers) have proved 
correct to tho detail amaze I peoj I tho world over and have won for him unstinted prai o and gratitude from 
all quarters incladiug Hii Msjeity George the Siitb the Governor of Bengal and eminent iesder* of India 
Be IS the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of Jyotiih Siromani * in 193S and 
‘ dyotuhiamrat Cmperor among astrologers and astronomcro — m 1947 by the Bharatiya Pandit 
Mabamandal ol Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Maha Sabha of Benares — n signal honour that has not 
been endowed oa any astrologer in India so far Paoditji u now the Consulting Astrologer to the 
Eighteen Ruling Pnoees lo India 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditii, 

A PEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

His Highness The Mshereja ol Alhgarb eays ->**I bave beeo astooUbed at the superboraao 
power of Paodiip Her Highness The Dowager 6tb Mabarani Sabeba of Tripura Stale esye *>*>" Ue ts 
so doubt a gteat pereooage with miraculous power Tbe Hon bis Chief Justice of Calcutta High Ceart 
Sir Mftnmstfae Nsth Mukhern Kt , says — fhe woudorful power of cakolstion and talent of Srimas lUmeeli 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a greav father to a like eon. The Hon bis Mshsrajc of Santosb 
dv £K*Prctide&t of the Bengal Legislative Council SyManwiatha Nstb Roy Choudhurv, Kt , eays —On 
Bceing my BOB, hia prophecy about my futuro IS true to words The Honourable Chief Justice Mr B K Roy 
of Onsia High Con t says — He u really a great persoaagewitheuper natural power ' The Hon’ble Mlnislso 
Govt of Bengal, Rsis Prsssnna Deb Haikot, Soys —* The wonderful power of cnlculatioa und Tanltilt 
activities have struck me with greatest s^tomshment The Hon hie Jusiice Mr S M Das of Keoajher 
State High Court 6s>6 — laoditji hae bestowed the life of my almost dead eon ’ Mr J A Lawrence 
Osaka, Jspsn, writes — I was getting good results from your fvovacha and all my family were paBsine a 
different life siace 1 started wearing Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723 Popular Ave, Chicago, lllinoii U S 
Apirrtea I— lhavo porcha-ed from you several Kaveebos on two or three diilerest occasions TUev all 
proved satisfactory Mr K Ruchpmol Shanghai China — •Everyllimg you foretold la vrntinff is taliCS 
place with sutpris ng exactness Mr tssac Mumi Ella Govt Qerk & Interpreter in Desehane West 
Africa — 1 had ordered some Tehsmans from you that bad rendered me wonderful service Mr B J 
Fernando Proctor S C & Noistj Public Colombo Ceylon' — «1 got marvelloua effects from your 
Jvavsebas oa several ocens oos , etc, etc and taaoy others ^ 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guarimteed) in case of fathtre Money lefiindcd 

pHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN —Its 'seerer earns immensB wealth 
With little struggling and It fulfllls the desires without fail Lakshnu resides at hia house and gives him eon, 
fame vast wealth long He all round pmspentj m life p»ce Ks 7-10 Special for Speedy aLouR, 29.1 1 
Super powerful with extraordinary effects Kt I29>11 * 7 wcviou ks ia is 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVaCHA— 'T o ovcrcoms enemies it is Unique Tho wearer cots Dromotion m 
^vices and succeeds m pleasing higher olBcaJa In wmmug m civil or criminal suiw it J* S^»e?ed 
This IS also a preventive to any accident or dancer Pne* Rm 9 2 5 

m. K„„„, o, ,L D„^., K&.‘) 

SARASWATJ KAVACHA —For success ID evaminatioo end sharp nvetnory R» 9 9, Special Rs 38 9 

8p„,.. ““ R- II-R- 

ALi.-lHl31A AST ROLOGlCAi,& ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Eegfla) 

(7Ab JJiygMf, JIfort JltluibU and Oldttl Aelrologteal Society in India and tie Far Eatt) 

Head Office t-lOo (I R ) Grey SUoel, 'MWnta Nivas (SriBri Nabagraha & KahTemple) Calcutta 
Branch Office!— *7. Dharamtola Btrett, (Wellesley Junction) Calcutta Phone B B 3885 

EONDON OFilCE -Mr M A CURTIS. 7 A. Hestway. Rayn« Park. Loudon. 
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THOUGHT 

* An ititeiligoD& tDAD’s wcekl}. < 

Iligb grade tboogbfc provoking informaUvo aiticlea with background 
of political sitoatiOD, economio and bueintsa offiurs, jiternture, 
art and ctooma 

EdtiQTial Boanl — Martin Ro^aell S H Vrttsjajann, Ram Singb {Editor) 
r^mmeut politiclanB. men of letters among ita regular coutributorb 

On the completion of the first >car of its existence, the manage 
menb hare pleasuro in annoupctog tbe /ollowiog redaction in 
Bubaoriiition rates — Annual Rs 12 — 6 months R« 0 8 

Special CQnces<iQn to students edocational institations and 
teachers — Annoal R« 10— 0 months Rs 5 8 

BEST MEDIUM FOR ADVI RTISRMENTS—BATES ON 
application. 

Apply foi sptcxmcn copy io — 

R. t. CHAMA, 

Manager, 

S5. FAI2 BAZAR, 

DELOI. 


LECTURES 

from 

COLOMBO TO ALMOMA. 

PirVB EDITION 

A complete collection of the inspiring lectures 
and replies to the various addresses of welcome,-' 
etc., delivered by the Swami in India. These 
lectures embody in them the most salient 
features of the Swami’s constructive plan for the 
regeneration of India. 

IT IS A BOOK ON INDIAN NATIONALISM 
Crdwn 8vo. Pp. 416 Excellent get-up and printing. Price Rs. 5 
To Subscnhers of P. D Ns 4 S 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA ; : 4, Wellington Lane, CALCUTTA 
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ASIATIC DIGEST 

PUnSBNTS 

ASIA TO ASIA AND THE WORLD 
OUR MOTTO: "ASIA IN A NUT-SHELL" 
llditcd by DR. RAFm ZAKAR1A» 

It gires month after month the cbotcefit articles propcrlf 
extracted and condenped from newspapers and jonrnals 
throagboot Asia and also articles portainiog to Asian aftaira 
oppeanng m the roTCign Presa— Bcitiab, American or Roeetan. 
Tbo " Times of India " to an editorial note said of tbo 
‘'Asiatic Digest’* “This excellent Digest which, ^stressing 
political and ooltnral matlere afTeetiog Asia has also 
articles of particalac relevance to India.” 

Price • Local As. 8. Foreign 1 sb per copj’' 

Local Rs. S. Foreign 12 shs yearly sohscription. 
Head. OjS'ice 

ASIATIC DIGEST 

TAJ BUILDING. BORNBI ROAD, BOMBAY. 

London Represenfotue ; BAPTIST SMITH, EsQ , 

A VBBNON KCITH. 

NAPIER HOUSE, 124/7. HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON W. C. 1. 


THE PEOPLE 

(INDIA'S NATIONAL WEEKLY REVIEW) 

Published every SUNDAY 

A progressive Journal 

Every educated Adult 
containing: critical and analytical notes on 

CURRENT AFFAIRS, BOOKS, ARTS, ENTERTAINMENTS cS- SPORTS 

EDITOR - FEROr CHA.ND 

Yearly subscription Bs. 21. Half-Yearly subscription Bs. II. 

Single Copy Annas Eight 
EOST BOX 7I-A 

760, Madarasa Road, Kashmere Gate, DELHI. 



L 



LAkSHMI KAVAQHA It gives sound health* immense wealth, vast learning, son, high fame good 
friends respect everywhere, aucceea in lottery, taco, examinations trade, businciB recovery from Ihtal 
diseases It has miraculous power in bringing all kinds of luck, and prosporitv Pneo Rs 13 10 
Specially prepared gutng immediate effecta, Rs 47 5 

mOHIM KAVACHA Lnables arch foes to become feteads and friends more triendly Rs 19 10 
Special Rg Si 

OPINION j Ms V D JxcoD, Electrical Storekeeper, Power House, Acharapet, Hyderabad, 
lJ>&ccao} • Oae Laki>hmt Kavachn I hoxx^it from you, within '0 months it irorkod wonder of 
ffondeia, it raised roe in irealth like rocket 

Foreign orders util he hooLtd titth Jull advance Detailed Catalogue Free 

DAIBABAL ASHRAM, (I). Hatkbola, Calcutta. 


NEW CITIZEN 

PREMIER ENGUSH WEEKLY PUBLISHED 
PROM BOMPA.Y 

gives authentic record of current events, articles 
by eminent imters on current topics, economics, 
finance, sports, science and literature. 

Write for a specimen copy today enclosing 
2 as stamps. 

Suftsenpiton Rates Best Me4iuxn for Publioity. 

Inland Rs. 6/- per annum Advertisoment rates on 

Foreign Sh. 12/- per annum apphcation- 

For further particulars please apply to 

THE NEW CITIZEN, 

IS, Contractor Building, 

TCamar Street Ballatd Estate, BOMBAY 1 


'THE PEOPLE’S VOICE 

Ad lodopendenfe Eoglieh Forfcniehtly Joarnnl Tbo only one m the xThoin 
Aodbra coaotry 

Beals with national and international problems 
Editors . Dr LANEA SDNDARAM U a , Ph d. 

PEor K. BANGACHAM M a , b l 
^ I P S B ANJANEYALD ^ 

Annual Subscription Rs. 3, Inland. Rs. 5. Foreign, 

Single copy. As. 2. 

m Manag!:r, THE PEOPLE’S VOICE. 

PAEKSIDE VILLA ’ 

yiZlAEAQARAM CITY. 
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the INDIA'S REVIEW 

CAREERS TODAY’S 

USEi 0D PUSLICATIOh S 
for 

oovPEririrc h ^<:A^^Ih^ATIOI^s 
(Union & Prowacisil Public Set', tee Cemmiss ou) 
IAS IPS 1P^,1A &AS ICS.ITO 
SI, CES I I«avs', lAF, Armed Forc« 
Academj and Post & Tele fsams, etc 


Manual of I A S d- Allied Servieea Bs A 

Exams with 104"-4S-49 papers 4 0 

Manual of Competitive E^arniaationa 

(All lod a) SO 

* Manual of 31ilitary ^Yl^g 3 S 

* Manual of Joint Servicea Wing 3 S 

Guide to Proof Correcting 2 0 

Guide to \»sa ^oce (IntM^iew) 3 6 

Geuetal Knowledge Questions P&pete 

All Exams 3 8 

* Guide to Posts A Tele Clerl s Esaxns 

All India 3 0 

•Guide to Ind an Navy Exams 3 8 

General Knoxvledge Questions &. Ads 4 0 

* Guide to Dufferm Exsms 2 8 

* 'Manual of Survey of Ind a Services A 0 

* Man ml of Central Eng peering Services 6 0 

Guide to U P 3 Cotomission Mimatenal 

Somtsa 3 8 

Gu ds to Chartered Aeconctant Exams 3 8 

Gu de to Frof».sioQaI Studies in India 3 8 

Gu lo to Profc^tonal otudies in United 

Kingdom 4 0 

Guido to Professional Stud os m America 4 0 


TOZN OUR I ENDING LfOrABI 
SCO Bools for Competitive Lxatns oo Iona or 
sale List Prcc 

Read GNRCERS TODAN Monthly Megazino 
for Competitive Ksoms , Jobs Cueers etc 
As 8 Neatly Re C 

(•with 3 jeats papers 104"— 48-481 

CAREERS TODAY, 

SoHsnxanj Street DELHI SO 


WORKS OF 

SWAIUi NAKENDRA AtS'ANDA 
SARASVYATHI 

SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE 
With a foreword by K S RarooswamI Sastn 
Price Rs 3 

THE PROBLEM OP LIFE 
With a foreword by K. 8 RatnaswanH Sastn 
price Re 2 

D1SQUIS10N3 OF DIV rsH LIFE 
Prtco Us 1-3 

TIIF RATIONALF OF SCIPNTrFIC ASPROLOGY 
By P S Nsrayana Rao With a foroword by 
Swami Nareodra Anande Saraswathi Price Ra £ 
G A. RatMSU fc Co , Poblisberi O T~ Xfed/aa 


Latest favourite 

Sankha & Padma Brand 
Genjees 



Golden Popy Shirt 
Summer Lily 
Grey Shirt 
Kulii Shirt 
Colour Shirt 
Super Fib« 

Himarn 

Sandofv 

SuraiBer Breeze 
Lady Veit 
Fancy Knit 
Silkot 
Sbo-well 


D.H. BOSE’S HOSIERY FACTORY 

FactoT-Sfi-lA, Sarker Uane, Calcutta 

Phene— B. B 6056 


LEXSN 

7‘he Pantous 

Snake-Bite Cure 

M»b hied very luccessfuny In til 
eases of cholera 

Ail for Free Doollet 

p. BANERJI, 

I MIHIJJM E.I R. 

iycpreernfaticre 

Messrs. SARMA BROTHERS, 

P. 0. Akbarabad, Madras. 

Messrs M BHAITACHARTA & CO., 
' Clive St, Calcutta. 




Bolt SelUim Aatnlt TUB ALLIED INPOSTBIAL DISTRIBDTOR3, LTD, MADRAS —1. 


TIE LITEEAMY 1E¥IEW 

(The only cioalhly lO India devoted exclasiveiy to the canse of 
good reading and writing) 

IT CONTAINS 

Ociginnl articles oa langoft^e literalaro and cnltnre bj emioeot 
writers and professors all over India 

Anthoritative, impartial reviews of latest ontstanding books in English 
and in ail principal Indian Langoages 

Special featnres each as ‘‘News and Notes”. “Abonfc Pabhshers ”, 
“Forthcoming books’ 

X. “Mnsfc” for overy College, Library, Pnblishor and Bookseller, 
besides the general reading pnblio of diverse needs and tastes 
subscription rates - 

India Foreign 

Yearly Ra. ^5 0 0 Rs 7 8 0 

' Slagle Copy i, 0 8 0 i, 0 12 0 


1G2 MODI STREET 


FORT. BOMBAY— I 






THE INDIAN REVIEW 


[ OcrroirtB 


Are you A Subscr'ber of 

imik MGEST? 

INDIA DIGEST bring to you m 
ovety Usae a collection of articles from 
lod a s leading magazmoa attS neirepapers 
ana iTiU ieep yoa np to date in Indian 
thought IT and Indian aCaira INDIA 
DIGEST vrili bring to yon India b 
best reading 

CAli TOUiFFORD TO MIBB TIllB JODBNAL? 
P*/ j net fJace j/our er^er TO DAT 

[ Year Rs ^ 8 2 Years t Rs 8 8 

or to ShlUmgs or 16 SSiUings 

^leo oNiei m feresttii? magn^itics 




Ifitaod 





As 

t 

6 

Astrological Maga^ino 

12 

0 

1 

4 

Blitz 

TV 

at 

0 

2 

0 

Oorreat 

W 

12 

0 

V 1 

10 

Dararan 

M 

10 

0 

0 

u 

Porom 

M 

20 

0 

1 

18 

I Indian IteriOTT 

M 

0 

0 

0 

1& 

i Industry 

■M 

C 

0 

0 

12 

1 Mars 

<3 

IG 

0 

1 

10 

Slcfiern Bevierr 

LI 

12 

8 

i 

10 

ShanLer e TVecLly "W 

£ 

0 

2 


1 United Asia 

Bl M 

10 

0 

1 

b 

Send your order lor 

now 

as 

well 

as 


tcQ^wttls with proper temittance for 
any of the aboTO a* veil as otbw 
mQga?ino3 {at publisbcrs roles) 

EXCELSIOR SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 
9, Cantonment 
AHME:D^B^D-3 INDIA 

I AUTHORISED SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
1 TO ALL HAGAXINES— INDIAN AND 

1 FORDGN 


IT' yoH 

WOULD KFEP .. 

PACE U ITU THE 
MARCH OF TIME, \OU 
MUST KNOW LOT ONL\ THE 
DAT TO DAY Dm:NTS WHICH FILL 
THE FADES OF \OUR NEWSPAPER, 
BUT ALSO THF HISTORY AND CDLTORK 
AND THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDI 
TION8 OF THF WORLD 



foreign review 

BUrPLFS THE INDILN READER WITH THIS 
ESSFNTIAL BACKGROUND WHICH 
THROWS LIOHT ON THE 

TOPICS Op the 

DAY 

pQblithed MonlMj 
Judiciously Illustrated 
Single Copy As g 
Annual SubscnpKcn Rs 6 
Publications Division, Old Secretariat, 
BEmi 



, NEW PUBLICATIONS , '-i 

i Kannappan. -. 

^ • OB ‘ 

‘ . - The Hunter of Kelehotti ; ‘ ‘ . 

(A L>nic PM, 

HAElNDBANATH CHATTOPADHYA^A „ . 
Price R8. E. . ^ ' 

HandbooU of Saiva Religion' • 

■OB e . , . , .// 

gj^iYi, siddhanta 

,irv If , -• BT ' » ’ 

, s.'HATIBESU ' ' 

’ * 1 -eWeio and Revised Edition ‘ ’ 
s j./. Pflce.Rs. 2-8. ■ ■ js'' ; 

' Guardianship of India* ':'f 

. - (A MOCK TRIAL) ■ , 

BV . ■ , ' ' 

. - I E, javanthinathan. . • ^ 

s'l . - -rOBEWOBD BT • 

'• jnAEiKDItANA-TS CHATTOPADHYAYA ^ 

“Th® Gu&rflanetiip of fa a -w®ll.drawB ' 

wlooQ lo the fiQ«8t- «a^ of tb«,term. Ik ihowe 
the author is oapablo of a floe grip over, peUtlcs 
end their inflaeoce at large ob the ...Tailoos 
I’sectioBS of the couBlry. . • . 

V-" ' ■ '■ r“ 

’ ' Golden jubilee Number !' 

.“.v or THE . 

■ - ' /^MNDIAN REVIEW . 

n' 1900-1950 t 

■ • A ficS.a'ir fifty y««»; Cooteio. coottibutloo.- 
• . ;f,om ransit H.bm, O. Bajagop^aoto,, Dr 

l-Anath'KatjU,- ■ Heary, B. D. Polak, B. O. Bhar, 

^ -Mita Eeo, Dr.-J. B. Couaiaa, and leyttal other 
•diatioguieied aeholara , and . oomenl writer..' 

. Beoutifally printed .jm art ■ paper -with oynt 

sBED.Cr.'8«0.,‘ ■; 

' ,• V . Ptlca Rupees 7hree% '' 

■' Stories of Indian Gods 

' , a . BT , ■ ■ ‘ 4 - f . 

V ' JEAN HBEBERT ■ - - ^ 

, ’ ' \ ' ' AS. 6 each. . ; , . 

' ' SRI, QANESHA 

- - * AVATABAS OF VISHNU 

> ’ - DEVAB SHI NA RADA » ' _ » ' 

; ' ' Whit the Wart Caii Itaro from the Eaat. By tlvs 

' , same author. As. 6. ‘ ■' . • . . - 

Q.A. KATESAN A‘CO, PCBL18^R0,'UADBA8.’ 
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KEEP 70 DR BAIR FEAITHY. 


'Ihe pcTf» ci yovt t a5p tnv I t> T ' 

EOroe vrr m youT con>nl x cn J 1 1 Ir T tbo c r^;, ^ 

^re ^dans,er '!}{ il J^altu of yr t lor «« U ff s o ncn o ihafc 
©ftpii » cl c rapla utP fie 11 1 l{t S'^p <"1 veep u 

he&hl j b t^o ( a i rca of 

- WmiA €IL 

(Kegd ) 

Ipo iD.tanllj atfnc E I b w* s of Ptmiuft tna renaorr^ i 
fiom Lo srtilp •'flcr lbs »_poc 1 ’»pplcat£>Q Tins Ito foou «le oft*" 
m Fa'--^ > iO ! an nb f to pn jolo Hi® »c Ip to feM oal l(n^5s^ 
he r 0 fh o" cib cn 1 erbe Jn Tan o 0 1 w U j; \e yn. Cue 
brgbt luxui 1 -? hat Mul tut a of pet*oiu> Arc uaitig Hania (. 01 
tc-day They xa sat j5ed th^t »t a no «ru endoT* lh■^ bu v :tb t 
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The Insurance Amendment Act 1950 has placed 
Insurance profession in a more respectable and dignified 
position. There can be no more unscrupulous rebating 
or competition. 

Now is the right time for educated young men to 
take up Insurance as a profession. 

Openings of various cadre on lucrative terms are 
available with : 

THE GREAT PYRAMID INSURANCE CO., LTD., 

16, Jaffar Syrang Lane, 

FIRST LINE BEACH, 

MADRAS 1. , 

Appli/ sharp to P. V. MARKANDAM* M*A», Branch Manager. 
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OUR DIET can, provided use a little care in 
choosing v.hat we eat In other words, we must aim 
at a bahrtitd dut In order to achieve a balanced diet 
We must take plenty of milk daily and one or more items 
from each of the following five groups maize, wheat, 
rice, oiher cereals (catbo hydrates), pulses, nuts, eggs, 
feh, meat, cheese (ptotems), bananas, fresh tomatoea, 
amlas, carrots, lemons, papajas, green leaf) vegetables, 
fruits generally (vitamins), grapes, btinjals, drumsticks, 
lettuce, spiruch, green leafy vegetables, fruits generally 
(minerals), and a good fa/ like Dal^a which is pure, 
nourishing and energy giving 
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growing into a powerfal monster that 
shamelessly crnsbes every opposition an3 
redness man into an antomaton with no 
scope for the development of hia person- 
ality. Commnnism forgets that Man does 
not live by bread alone; while assuring 
employment and a basic standard of 
living, it deprives hamanifcy of that 
freedom and initiative whiob constitato 
the very easenee of life. From my atand- 
point, both America and Rassia are 
totalitarian ; the one upholds ‘ totahttfrian 
man’ and the other creates 'totalitarian 
State.’ These two totalitarian systems of 
man and society give birth to Total 
Wars which result in the total deatrncUon 
of all those valnes which impart moaning 
to haman life. 

How to resolve this dcep*tooted conflict 
and clash of ideologies ? After the first 
world war. tbo League of Nations 
attempted to perform this diflicalt task, 
bnt it failed. After the second world war, 
the United Nations Organization is trying 
to make tbo world safe for peace and 
democracy. Bat it is yet to be seen 
whether Lake Saccess will not tarn into 
Lake-Failure. My visit to Lake Saccess was 
not a soarce of inspiration. The U. N. O. 
baildiags are located in a portion of an 
Armament factory which is still active 
in taming oat ferocions weapons of war 
night and day. In one part of the batlding, 
peace is talked and on the other, war is 
planned; this is the^ hasio tr.agedy 
* of modern life which is the greatest 
menace to the encecss of the 
United Nations. 

The mao-iO‘tbe-etreet has a common- 
sense solotion to this stapendous problem 
of conflict and war. While talking to a 
gnatd in the British Masenm, my wife 
asked as to what the common man 


~thoaght about the next war. '“We do 
not want any war I ” came the prompt 
reply. He' added: ‘'It Trnman and 

Stalin are itching for a>.war, lot them 
fight each other and decide who is 
stronger. Bnt why shonld all of ns be 
dragged into this qnarrel ? " This remark 
was very amusing, indeed : it reminded ns 
of the duels that the ancient kings in 
India need to arrange in deciding the 
strength of varioos kingdoms. It was, 

snrely, a very good system hccanse tbo 
extent of violence was very mnoh restrict* 
ed and restrained. Bnt in these days of 
total war notbiog is spared from the 
scope of inhuman violence. So the 
common man’s commonsense solution 

remains a dream and a'"' pious wish. We 
have to recognize the naked fact that - 
the conflict is ideological in nature and 
cannot bo resolved by either duels or 
global holocausts. 

- The qoestioo, therefore,' arisesj “Ja 
there any other economic ideology which 
eschews the evils of both Capitalism and 
Communism and combines the good points 
of the two?" Upon the answer to this 
crucial question depends the hope ' of 
homaoity for generations to come. 
Fortunately for ns, a great leader and 
prophet was born in India to show a new 
way of life based on love, non-violence, 
rcaistcncQ to evil and constmotivo approach 
to good. He proved by his life and work 
that Seal foroo was a stronger power 
than violence : even the atom bomb eonid 
not conquer the undaunted Spirit of 
Man. He also told us that non-Ticlenco 
^uet permeate every aspect of our national 
life. If war has to be abolished root and 
branch, the social, economic, political 
educational and moral organization of a 
coontry should he non-violent in character. 
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THE TWO WORLD S' 


pBlT^CIPAIi S 

p^.'UElNG the last "War. ■Wendell 
LJ Willkio' undertook a fliRkfc ronnd 
Ihe globe and pasBionately pleaded for 
‘One World’ in ^vhich 'there ehall be an 
eqtiality of opportonity for every raco and 
every nation.' At that timfli the United 
Statea of Amerioa and the Soviet Union 
were Allies and had pooled their vast 
nd powe'rfal resonrcee to crush Hitlerism. 
!be United Nations sncceeded in ^inmor? 
ho war, bat miserably failed to wm 
peace. Even before ' they bad the 
opportunity of meeting ronod the peace 
table, the world witnessed the beginning 
of a 'cold wur ’ between the U. S. A. and 
the U. S. S. E. The so called ‘ cold war ’ 
threatened to tarn into a ‘ hot war ’ at 
the time of the Berlin blockade and the 
Bubaeqaent Airlift. Somehow, good-sense 
prevailed and the tragedy was averted 
for the time being. Bat the tension has 
been growing in intensity and might any 
day horst into flames. The Americans 
sincerely feel that Eossia is bent npon 
precipitating war for destroying the United 
States and gaining mastery over the 
entire globe. The Soviet Union declares 
that ebe has' absolutely no intentions of 
waging a war ; on the other hand abe 
feels convinced that America is determined 

• This U the last chapter of Pnotupal 
forthcoming bo6k “The Two Worlds to no 
published by the Bind Hitcbs, Bombay. 


N. AGAEWAIi' 
to force war on Eossia in order to 
annihilate Commnnlsm at the very source. 
Both the U. S. A and the U. S. S. E. 
proclaim from the hoase-topa that they 
desire to ontlav? war and establish lasting 
peace on earth. Bat both are engaged in ^ 
making frantic efforts to mannfaotnre 
more Atom and Hydrogen bomba in the 
mad race of piling op deadly and disastrons 
weapons of war. Spcakiog about v this 
armaments race, Prof. Albert ' Einstein 
recently observed t "Tbe soccessfol radio- 
active poisoniDg of the atmosphere, and , 
hence the aoDibliation of life on earth, 
haS been brooght within the range of 
technical possibility. . . " The idea of 
achieving secnrity through national arm- 
ament is at the present state of 
military technique a disastrous illusion. " 
The armaments race between the U. 8. 
and the U. 5 S E , originally supposed 
to be a defensive measure, assumes 
a hysterical character.” The Professor, 
therefore, pleaded} for the solemn rennnoia- 
tion of violence and the promotion of 
mutual trust. But the whole ^situation 
seems to havs passed beyond the. control ‘ 
of any one nation and the ‘two worlds* 
of America and Euasia threaten to ‘destroy 
caoL othar in an nlumio war in whioh ..W . 
and aafeat are almost Kloall,. , 


^ , This is not a clash 

ko iahtfest ^ 


belveen itM 

or races; it is • - ' w-«ninw 
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integration of handiorafta with noaaomio 
BnbjeotB. Tho Gandhian plan of Now 
Eaoontion' oonsiats in teaching throngh 
the meainm of prodnotiTO aotivity, bo 
that na a child works and earns in plying 
his crafts ho obtains the essential 
knowledge of dlBerent sobieota also. 
Instead ' of becoming a harden on 
Booiety, ho actively partieipatea in the 
prodnetion of wealth. In ' the political 
sphere, Gandhi'e main contrihntion was 
tho stroSB on decontraliied democracy in 
the form of rnrai oommnnities with a 
largo mcaanro of local BoH-Govcrnment. 
Centralized democracy as practised in 
most of tho conntries today is a failoro 
beoanso the maoses do not feel tho glow 
of freedom and reBponoibility. According 
to Mahatma Qandhi, decentralized 
demooratio organization'alone can promote 
peace and non.exploitation. Centralization 
in political democracy inevitably reenlts 
either in FaBoiBm or ' diotatorsbip of tho 


proletariat 

Morally, tho Gandhian way of life 
implies insistence on the Pnnty of 
means as that of the end. It has to bo 
understood once ana for all 
aims can never bo achieved 
means. Spiritnally. .Gandhi believed m 
the Oneness of Life and he desired to 
rnalize God by identifyioB. himself mtb 
the meanest of creatnres. It le only 
throngh eelf-pnriQcation and eelflesa servico 
that one can attune oneself to tne 
Infinite. Gandhi vjent a step 
than internationalism; he believed m 
Unlversalism. in tho sense that 
all hfe was one not only on this planet bnt 
in the whole ■Universe. Bat this 
mean that we sbould depeod for our daily 
necessaries ofiifc on distant lands, 
ideals of local eelf-suffieiency and Univer- 
sahsm could be followed simuUaneooBly 
without any^ question' of contradiction or 
inconsistenoy. 

Gandhism thns points ont the ^Mlo 
way botwcon the two worlds, of to-day. it 


is capable of fnsiog tho . two conflicting 
ideologies into one without any contnsion. 
It 18 not medieval and irrational. On the 
contrary, I claim that the Gandhian way 
ifl the only scientific and practical solution 
of almost all the ills that plagne mankind 
in the modern world. Instead of being 
behind the times, Qandhi was, perhaps, a 
few decades or even a century ahead of 
ufl If we do- not comprehend the 
imperative need for decentralization 'of 
economic and political power, time would 
compel us to do so. The nemesis of 
over-centralization and excessive mechani- 
zation would be the organization of 
decentralized rural units of administration 
and eeonomio planning. America is 
already tasting the fruits of modern 
science and large-scale centralized indnstri- 
nlization, so much ’^so that politicians of 
the United States are seriously thinking 
of constructing an underground capital ‘as 
a measure of safety against atomic warfare. 
They are actively planning to decentralize 
their giant factories into the' country- 
side as a means of effective self-defence. 
I will, therefore, not be Borprissa if 
America ie obliged to--, follow Gandhi 
much earlier as a neceseity than does 
India adopt the Gandhian way of .life ns 
o matter of doty. 

Gandhi is no longer a symbol of mere 
passive resistonce } ^he is a dynamic 'and 
revolutionary urge for a new way of life. 
The two worlds of Capitalism and 
Communism are at loggerheads; they are 
engaged in a quarrel of life and death. 
The Gandhian way poiuts out an alter- 
native in which both of these ideologies 
can pool together their best qualities for 
the bappincas and welfare of mankind. 


In Love Shall We now 
Accept' Him 

Out of suspicion we repudiated him, 
In auger .we slew him, 

In love shall we now accept him — 
Because, through death, bo has 
come to Hfo within all of us, 
That great Conqueror of Death,' 

— jRabi«(r>aJiaf/i Tagore 



The Problem of Colonial Self-Government 

Proi S PAMArwautt AlTT.•,^ . 


^ 

'^HERG hag been of lato a Rood deal 
of discussion on the qoeation of tho 
totoro of tho colonies ,n varions ports of 
the world of tho Lnropenn powers Bj 
breach of the Ten Oommandmente and 
in tho name of almost ororpthinj; tho 
Prince of Pence came to dcatroj fareo 
parts of tho territory of tho world rich 
10 a rnrioty of ways and peopled by 
races in rarjine stages of social orolntion 
havo been appropriated by tho hitbarto 
dominant Enropean powers Japan can 

almost the only power outside Europe to 
seek to hold down backward territories 
and peoples hy force m the name of 
a superior civilization and almost tho 

only Asiatic power m history to go 
hsyond the sphere Asia had long regarded 

^amT .f™'""’" penetration 

namely the ephero of valnes and of the 
"Pint Today most of tho powora m 

Phvs°rn“° ‘'’"'‘nalb and 

Physically and nro nneqnal to tho tasks 

^“'-on Eoropeao psop . 
who havo settled down ,n th, so oaM 
colonies ato however seeking to prevent 
the fnrlher social evolntion and progress 
of the backward peoples on whom they 

Of Ifric'” ““‘■“'at 

f Africa tho problsm will before lone 

Idealism with wth 'Th:;-" Lr-th 

forced ronoooialion, oI power I, f a 
thmkera and slatesmeo havo sot th 
"elves to devise „ p„„ , whrnh fh 

eoonomio and material iotere"t t .a': 
calonie. oaa he ^ 
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"hock to their prestige involved in their 
enforced dismissal from tho ephero ot 
their present dominion Bitn Ulnden m 
Empire nod After nod Professor Erans 
1 “"‘“'■^“'“1 tarn done a lot to 

odocato tho Loglish pobho-and tho world 

It n “ ‘l"“' 3 nal roonn 

ciation of Colonial domination 

Civd st'*” t”T“ 

Civil Servant dons his bit drawing on n 

° aapenenco of 

oolnn nl administration In set the problem 

pomt or" “aad 

Zirsd 

Bot in 00 colonial poIicr 
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at the lodf "‘"avagant estimates 
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tralors is a naln ^ colonial odminis 
It IS notorious Ihit disease 

“VO loo mooh in 1 burcancrals 
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bad expressly provided for its 
abolition. , 

Mr. Crocker, in the book tinder review, 
is tofresbingly free frdm 'tbia narrowness 
of approach, from this fantastio pro- 
oecnpation with the glorions days of 
colonial rale, lb is an eiceptionally well- 
balanced and clear stody, albeit it 
confines itself but to a few specifio 
probloma, of the actaal relationship 
between tbe colonial powers and the 
races throbbing with a new fonnd and 
exciting conecioasneas of national self- 
respect and individaality in the colonial 
territories. Mr. Crocker believes that 

the dajB of Bnropean pre-eminence 

eren in the field of mere technology 
are past. Of conrae the notion 

of moral pro-emioeoce of the wbitemao 
was merely their fantastic deloslon. and 
thongh Mr. Crocker dees not say so 
expressly, it is clear that he at any rate 
has DO illosione abont Earopeao disinte- 
reeiednesB. Ooly there has emerged as 

the rival of ' tbe former Eoropean 
PecksnifBan type, a far more daogeroas 
type of exploitation, exploitation by an 
imperialistio communism. Economic 
weakness and growing military incapacity, 
dismiDisbing rates of growth of population 
are othtr factors which have rendered 
tbe problem of handling colonies rather 
diCfionlt to-day. Britain and other 
Colonial Powers have no longer the will 
or tbe capacity to hold down even back- 
ward peoples against their will, in tbe 
face of commubiat propaganda. But 
Britain has latterly displayed a resiiioncc, - 
a resource nod a skill in tbe handling of 
the larger issues of India wfaich wo may 
well expect to sea in operation, soon in 
Nigeria, Malaya, and elsewhere. Truo, 
Britain is slow to peroeivo the inevitabi- 


lity of withdrawal, but he ib said to 'her 
credit that she has been wiser in her 
time than Franco or Portngal or Holland. 
And world poblio opinion is now moro 
resolutely hostile to the colonial idea than 
ever before. Britain has always been 
rather sensitive to world opinion and 
other countries hke Holland are also 
becoming more responsive to responsible 
world opinion. Witness the settlement of 
the Indooesian gnestion on a basis 
honourable to Holland and to the nascent 
Repoblio of Indonesia. 

It must nob however be forgotten that 
some colonial areas and tbeir inhabitants 
are still at a stage of political and 
economic evolution that calls for a great 
meaeare of exteraal help and guidance. 
It is among tbe major aoblevemfints of 
of Wilsonian idealism that such areas (ind 
peoples were publicly proclaimed as a 
sacred trust of civilization. Whatever tbe 
imperfections and defects of the Mandates 
system devised by tbe Versailles Treaty 
or of tbe trusteeship system of tho 
United Nations, tbe fact that the civilized 
world as a whole is responsible for the 
proper development and supervision of 
these areas is a matter of tremoadons 
imporlaoce in regard to their futnre. 
These areas cannot any longer be claimed 
as private estates of tbe individual farmers 
called upon to be in charge of any of them. 
Nor can anything inconsistent with tbo 
Declaration of Fundamental Human Eigtbs 
be done in these areas. Tbe Trusteeship 
Council is there to ensure that tbo 
trustee diaebarges tbe trust properly and 
for the benefit of the ward. 

'^It must however be remembered that 
these areas are nations in the making. 
Contact with the advanced nations of the 
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Indigo plantation The fccliDRa of tha 
ryots against the forcible cnltKation of 
Indigo wore mnch more acute in the 
tbo Bottnh Estate Tbo management of 
Bettiah Estate was in the bands of tbo 
Europeans The manager gavo lariahl) 
temporarj leases of land to the European 
planters Unfortanatelj the extravagance 
of the ilaharaja and tbo mis management 
of his cmplojees pnt Bettiah lU) into 
havj debts and Mr T Gibbon who was 
appointed manager m 1870 was speeialJj 
commiseioned to extricate the Raj from 
the debt The manaGer thooGht of a 
plan^aod the Geilliland Hoeee coneented 
to float a fiterlioG loaa of nearlj Oo 
laoa on the boIo condition of eobstnntial 
Enrofican eecorilj To cover the interest 
on the loan end to gite n sabetantial 
secnritp permanent leases of xillnGes rroro 
Given to the European indiGO planters 
in tho place of temporary leases c, 
this method the cnltlration of indipo was 
very widely extended in North Dihnr nod 
by the end of the 10th ceotnry shoot a 
loo Of norss of tho best land m 
Ohamparan were nnder Indigo 0 nU.r,l,„„ 
and at the mercy of the Eoropeao planters 

Emm the beEinning of tho 20lh eeatary 
the aento fceliOGS of the rjots of 
Ohomparan against tho forced mdigo 
nntiralion t„„na .shape m eoncr.l 
not bnrst from lime to time Er 
before Qandhiji was reqnestod to come'la 
Ohamparan and was prevailed upon to 
taho op theeanseof the ryot, SGain.l the 
oppression, ol tbs Eorop.an plantar, there 
was an efteolive opposition to p„hi,„ 
intervention I'uwiic 

ABWABS REALTSCD 

Tbo Prormoial aammistrnlion in Nona 
Bihar at tho bccinnmg of ths soil, 
peotory was practically controlled by *tbo 
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European Indigo planters and Ohamparan 
had to bear the fullest brnnt of it 
Within almost erery 10 miles there was 
a planters' Indigo concern Tbo pool 
tenants were fnroed to part with their 
lands so that the planters could have a 
coueulidatcd blocl. The best part ol 
their lands had to grow indigo whether 
they wanted it or not and the planters' 
Jamadars were a constant nightmare 
Theso coneerna levied Ah„al, under varion. 
names The nmonnta of tho Abwabs 
varied in praclioo between SO per cent 

. , “'“t of the local ryot, 

rental eirangelj enough tho flrsi 
payment made bj „ yjot „ssd to b, 
e I ed to the Abwnh account and the 
arrangement was that the rent rccoipls 
"ore grsntea only when all tbs demand. 

gal and illegal were paid Ryots used 
to be sued tor arrears of rent in the 
and R “teas of the Dotlish' 
harnrd”,”:" ““ot they 

of the 'number 

-troof :r 

joro volnnlarily p"^" ",hey“‘ were 
’■'’"‘o "ore low etc etc 
noRSE^^ruia'JT?'' light 

Tho Bihar n. a REVOLT 

tbs Bihar Lmh°'Ho 

Delenno ® “ Volnnlcer 

•tam..lr.t,„n‘^“„/"'“';‘"^ ‘^o 

Of the Bihar Pi. . Secretary 

'‘>80 the off,r.Pr° Association was 

Bihar Right 7 ,'°“’ '““manding of the 
Corps Althongh"' h Defence 

interest of la. 7 oontrollcd the 

to tool, .h?”'"°‘"" '"‘'ran iron hand 
dstonsire post, nrd°er''tr 
®''‘*r tiight TT ‘ O' ‘>1° 

BBiar for So n?„r. North 

and Anglo Indians m Cnropeons 

” "■ 0 “»o them was an 
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npriso. Tho eeb up of the teuautt} 

Id Cbamparan vrae such that a tenant 
could nob walk with an umbrella opened 
within &' miJa of the Kotbi of the 
European Planter. But it ia this 
opptesBion which hrooghb out aeveral 
martyrs who moved from village to 
village in 1907-1908 and a ‘secret 

organiBation was set up to fight the 

tyranny of the planters. The meek 
tenant horn and brought up m Iho 
enviroQS of ^inl-athia and Sarabeahi 
syatom according to which he had to 
raise indigo in the beat portion of bis 
land and if be would nob ho wonld pa> 
more rent and pay innumerable Abwabs 
revolted, One Qulab was the pnroo 

mover and ho raised a common fond for 
oontestiug cases and within a very short 
time the movement against the PlanterB' 
Ba] caught the whole of tho Bettiah 
Subdivision. The Ryots at the metance 
of Seikh Qnlab, Sital Ray and others 
refused to grow Indigo and they started 
Bowing their own crops in tho TinJuxthia 
portion of tho field. 

MORE OPPRESSION 

The planters were bewildered but the 
iron grip on the tenants tightened qnlckly 
and Sk.^Gulab and others soon found 
themselvea made into special constablee. 
It Is djffjoulfc to realise today the 
bitternoBs of the feelings of the tenants 
at that time and history was made in 
Bettiah Subdivision in Cbamparan in 
"’08 when Seikh Gulab and others lefosed 
work as special constables. They were 
nvictcd under the Police Act but the 
ilcutta High court set aside the 
nviction In March 1008. 

BOMB AT MUZAFFARPUR; AGITATJOK 
INTENSIFIbS 

A month later ns a protest againsb tho 
ritish and bureaucracy and oppression India 


was shaken by tho bomb thrown in 
Mazaffarpur on the 80bh April 1908 by 
the two yonog Bengali boys Ebudi Ram 
Bose and ProfolJa Cbaki both of whom 
had to die martyrs’ death. This bomb 
ontrsge stiffened the administration. Bnt 
the movement started by Seikh Gulab 
was ail the more energised by the lesson 
of the bomb that was thrown in 
Mazaffarpnr. While the planters con* 
eidered Indigo cnltivation as a divine 
right the onltivators took it as an outrage; 

ADMINISTRATION HITS BACK 
Throogboafc 1008 Cbamparan was the 
butt-end of this agitation. Notices under 
Bcolioo 144 Cr. Pr. Coda need to be 
served in the morning and arrests were 
made in tbe evening on the grounds that 
tbe tenants bad disobeyed the orders of 
Government. About 200 respectable men of 
Bettiah were made epeoial constables. 
About 800 warrants wero issued against 
tbe men who bad run away to Calontia 
and other places. Bengalis were paid 
special attention and any Bengali etranger 
coining by train to any part of 
Cbamparan was always honuded by 
tho police. Bengal was at this time 
torn with the great ‘ Swadeshi agitation 
and the villagers in Bihar used to get 
papers like the AniritR Bazar PatHKa, tho 
Behaice, and tho Bengali which put their 
case with a vigour which the Vornacolar 
Press lacked. 

LEADERS PERSECUTED 
The three leaders Seikh Gulab,- Sital 
Ray, and Radhemal wero singled out by 
the adminiatratirfn. Sital Bay, g 

rsspeotable, resident of Mathia ^village had 
his house surrounded by police men 
ander Mr, Knight, Reserve Inspector and 
arrested* and tbe handcuffed SiUI Ray 
was taken to the house of the B. D. 0. when 
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■West specag np the proccaa cnormonElj 
IhooRh the initml conBcqncnces of snch 
contacts have aoiaom hcen beneficial to 
the bacLirara areas It is possible 
however by a wise choice of trnstces 
nmnnoenced bj coneiaeralions of tho 
Imd which recentlr misled the D N O 
into rocalliiiB Italj into some of tho 
areas which EOverned nnder her jole 
to onscre that these areas soon aol eve 
tho Blatns of independent and responsible 
members of the world oommuiity of nation. 
In the Bitnation controntlnB colonial 
powers in some parts of the world 
Mr Croclor shows that tho nationalist 
minority becomes of great importance 
This class resenting the racial snpcriorit, 
of tbs dominant colnnial power is eonsitivo 
tn overy affront to national self respect 
Taotfolly handled this class conld act as 
0 liaison helweon tho native cnltnro aad 
ho onllnro of the colonial power As 
India has shown this mmorily can 
effortlessly become tho spearhead of the 

-^irrdrrro,..f?: 

right and the dot, „l^ ‘'-' 

‘0 the masses amLt whom I? 
from whom it ha, omorged It I" 
anlinaBiQalivo nn^ . , tho 

the power,'' pall, ■"-''“-ahog 

nationalist leadership “"o " 1“',°. 

Mcrroiid””;':::"'” 

sltnation In 'rh.ch The %ery‘ 

-- order In ^mt'^e'e:;: 
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aangoronsly weal jnst at tho time 

nationalism reached Its climai 
Carapbell-Bannorman long ago declared 
that good gnvornmont was no enbstitnto 
for self government Mr Crocker wisely 
follows this oilremcly soond line and 
recommend, that tho risk, of rapid 
dovolopment of self government are to be 
preferred in tho r.,ks ran, a, e.trange 
tnent and goneral chao, that would flow 
from any other policy Mr Orookor a book 
lhor«° I, "’“oooraeieri boro and 

IZ V‘ ■" ““ 'T'or 

sonnd and practical 

blinded 

By Mr h l coon 

These smews ache for^tion 

Aod lam blind 

Oa the lawn with idle bands 

Teaching my oar, tn see tho Ires, 

Bharponing my nimd against 
The loom of helplessness idly I sit 
Now when mod, disturb the leaves 
ADgry agony responda 
In the branches of my mind 

Aon intortwining brash tho mirror, of 

eenso shows no 

halm Of solace her! 

Mroinows ache for action 

Bat I am blind 
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STRUGGLE IN INDIA’ 


EUROPEAN INDIGO CO^CEUNS IN BIHAR 
oj the reqoesta that Gandhiji 
^ y received sooo after his coroioR to 
India from Sooth Africa was to -visit 
Champaran district in Bihar and redress 
the grievances of the cnUivatora against 
forced Indigo plantation Indigo was 
being cnltivated m North Bihar even 
before the advent of the British Tho 
Indigo coocerns of "North Bihar familiarly 
known as Nil Kothis 
came into existence \ 
in the 16bh century 
and hy the end of 
the 18 h 0 e n t nr y » 
there were nine hig ^ 

Indigo concerns to ( 

North Bihar under ( 

non ofhoial Enro t 
peans la the dret | 

quarter of the ^ 

lOttr" centnry the 
number of factories 
had gone op to more ^ 

than 2S and like an i 

Octopus the tentacles 
of the Indigo Kothis 
had entwined into ^ 

the body economio ^ 

and the body social 
of the cnltivators of ’ 

North Bihar There ^ 

was lime when 
even the British 
Government allowed 
planters credit at the 
as the Government wore onamoured 
of the Indigo plantations and 
tboagbt the oUivators immensely profited 
from it 
^ 87 


INDIGO CULTIVATORS OPPRESSFD 

Bnt down in the hearts of the imor 
colttvators oven in the third dtinrter of 
the 19th centnry there was a deep seated 
disaatisfaction and the caltivalors vrantod 
to have at least more pneo for their 
indigo They knew that onormons profits 
woro made from indigo and they bad a 
natnral desire to have a higher price 
The Amlas or the snbordmato personnel 
who were m the real 



2IAHATMA GANDHI 
the Xuropoan Barabsshx 
pnblio treasury 


touch with the cal 
tivators Graded a 
nnmbpr of lUogat 
levies nedep the 
genernl name of 
Dasfiir; Slowly the 
Proprietor planters 
were substitnted by 
the Ijuropoan 
Managers who Lad 
less sympathy and 
less tonch with the 
rjata rormble cul 
tivation of indigo 
was given legal 
sanctity by several 
Conrt RubngB „p 
hola,nBthor,„il„,5~^ 
systsm iy 
tto cnltivator was 

oM.gea togronmaiga 

ratt of 
hia land aod fh. 
wtioh 
commoted 


system 

plantation could ^“^'eo 

Cham 


-- ---1 pait to 


hAd 

this 
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the press ond the pabho or the Coanoil 
were not taken into oonOaence. the planters 
were A memor'andDm o£ the Plantore 

Association pnbhshedm Jane 1910 took into 
account eomo of Gourley'e Bueeeetions and 
indicated some of amendmenta of the bye 
laws and the rate payable tor Java an 
[or Suantrana Indigo per acre waa raised 
The planters also decided that no Farmaieh 
shall be levied trom any tenant and no 
land whateoover shall be taken (or Indigo 
Zirat without a written agreement 


Government and ho need not go to Motihari. 
But nothing could stop Gandhiji, and ho 
went to Motihari Ho hud already collected 
round him a band ot ardent followers 
Qandhiji had an intuition that he might 
be arrested and the notice noder Cr Pr. 
Code served by the S D O Champaran on 
him to quit Champaran did not come as a 
surprise The whole ol the night preceding 
the day when tho case came up for hearing 
Wvas spent in work by Gandhiji and he 
gave very clear instructions to his followers 
maoi. thev had to do Tho Court 


These solemn promises wore not folly 
ratltted It was indeed painful to read 
in the msmorandnm of the Plantore 
Association that the Lt Governor ot 
Bengal bringing the deliberations of tho 
planters to a close of a conference m 
Darieeling lo 1910 showered tho choicest 
praise on tho planters and said that 
Oonddenoe has been reposed in tho 


room of Mr George Chandra SDO was 
packed and thousands of pcop'e were waiting 
outside Mr Heycock District Magistrate 
ot Champaran, tho Superintendent ot Police 
and other officers were bewildered as 
to what Gandhiji would do In very clear 
and unequivocal words bo read out tho 
statement that he was going to fulfil his 
mission and he had no intention to 


planters on the 'present occasion because 
they had always respected every conddence 
repoaeS m them in the past ' 

OANDHIJI S VISIT— 19H NOTICE TO QUIT 
The neat phase is eeen when Gandbip 
waa brought by Itaj Kumar Sukla of BcUiah 
and others to Champaran Gandhiji refused 
to move tho roaolntion regarding the indigo 
plantation In Bihar in the sesBions ot the 
ludlan National Gongresa of 1918 because 
he had no personal knowledge of the matter 
But ho gave his word that he would visit 
Champaran and in puraoance of that 
promise he arrived at Mnzaffarpnr on lOt 
April 1017 and eaw the Commiewoner 
Mr Maepherson v?aa the Chief Secrcta^ 
at that time Gandhiji intimated to the 
Commiaetoner that ho wonld vifiit Motihari 
and Boltiah to look into the griovaocoa 
and the Cominiesioner told him that the 
matter was receiving the attention o 


leave Champaran 


niS STATEMENT REFUSES TO QUIT 
Gandhiji had already vrritten when the 
notice under Cr Pr Code was served on 
blm as follows — 


WUh tefetence to tha order under section 144 
Ct Pr Code just eorved on mo i beg to Btato 
that I am sorry that you have felt called upon 
to issue It and I am sorry too that the Com 
miasioner of the Division has totally miemterpreted 
my poBition Out of n sens© of public responai 
bihtv 1 feel it to bo my duty to say that 
1 am unable to leave lli s d strict but If it so 
plcaeos tbo authontita I shall submit fo the 
order by suffering from penalty of duobedience 


I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’e 
suggestion that my ‘ object is likely to be 
agitation My desire is purely and simply for a 
genuine search for koouledge’ and this X shall 
continue to satisfy so long as I am left fro© 


AN UNIQUE STATEMENT FIRST IN 
BRITISH INDIA 

Mr Gandhi appeared before the Magistrate 
on 18th April and read tho following state 
ment before tho court — 
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null 11, a perraua.on of the Court I u,„„m 

1.1.™ Iha ,erv „„o„ .t,p, .uam.o.lj 

tC C °Pr Co/'T of 

® “y humble opmiOQ it 13 a 
q.e.l.o„ „r d,iror.„a„ of op.o.oo botuooo (ho 
local administration and mvaelf 11 . 
mtcrod tho oounlry rr.th „ot„„ „„a, 

L““" ““ ""■» f »™ r„* 

iha. ..5 oororTorr::: 

.>«l»b pubh. poao. or oa„„ lo„ of “fa ‘71“’ 
differeAtl 7 I-fullv nr> Iwo thougl t 

th. ,ora,™l,ou lh„ Lo'r. 

=.l.«u mp c. b, .. .I 

obay tbo ordor aarvad upoo mo I oouM 1" 
io without adoiftg violeneo ^ 

>0 Ihoao for „hom 1 „mo I L‘7b\ 7 

jual noir tbam ool, by 

rndJl I ooold nol IherL™ "“•'“"S lo ih,., 

ihu ooo«.« ofXviir""? 

Ibo ^,poo„b,I„y of rooov.og f ‘‘'o’' 

on the admmulration I am r ii 

jT lh. fact tbo, . p.„„„ hold.aj 

br. of :„d.o . poa.iioo ,ooi, „ j ° ■’-“'o 

»o.l oaraful J * b« lo bo 

bab.f tUi ,o lb, o„„ 000-1 tut, „„ ! "’f 

»• at. l,„.e ,b, .,r, “ '"’.Ob 

« «.lfr-.p«„og 
Circumstances eudi as face me 
bay. dao.Jed lo do ibo, „ ", "b”* I 

Pol... lo th. p,„.,.y of d,.ob.g“'’o"'‘ ""boul 

'.oiured to „.h. ' b... 

of ih. p,„.„ ,o ‘"“'■""J- 
.E.m.1 u.. bo, to .h„„ ,h., f •” b. .,„w 
lie order served upon mn „ » , “ 

1”'' authority but ’'“'‘t of 

the higher Jaw of our l o. ^ »" ohe hence ^ 
conscience the vo,„ ^ 

athitn on th, ne‘t'rj”'\h”^p."“* 
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adjiikistration stoops 

Ga„ah,„ ccotinnea hi. work ■„ be„r,„g 

'“‘lb hop.8 that wr-o 
ontorlaiood that Qandh.,, wonid send 
«wa, h.s lawyer Ir.ends in h.s wort 
r; ‘ bb^lored when Oandh.j, wrote h.a 
fciatorio letter on tho lath May 1017 on 
tho renoest ot tho Chief Secretary that 

ooiJt f V"’’ “ 'fbb • 

-th their Tir B>\h,rr‘ 

^roEaiendra Prasad, Sh.nhhn Sbaran, 
Wr!r M Navami Pra.ad, 

Moarnt rr w J’*-- ab.r, 

ooa o“'hef“"aon7?“'' 

poor in and ° '•illascrs would 

thfl statemeDts regarding 

tbo oppreseione by the 
recorded The ee.r. , ^ P'ltPlers were 

completely np.ei M°r 

Secrelan a s Maude the Chief 

aaTc h,a r°?^ 'Of “ t"" 

■oiomj theprehm.nar; 

the r^ot. 0, 0 “ “ 

«aoab,f, dated “ 

maeterpieco and h ' 

tioa and po,ots ® the posi 

^ore grnaning 

opproBBioa tho Poe y^eight of the 

the Bettlenenl Officer 

The SDO Re** I on the matter, 

Champaran' ,,“'“''^“>0 District officer, 

“■'■■foo and the SeBr'”"'""’ 

•"■■i to report on tb^ , 

»t«ll Ihi. L Aearesolt 
appoint a Com°'°fi°^ ohliged to 

the mattpp Obbini.tloo to g, 

■“■‘tao was appoiniod™'"” ’'"J""'!- Com 

tW -th anTpXf. 

and u u Qan^ljj r- neceaaity 

’ was mentioned 
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a> tho fittb and tho last member o£ the 
Committee The report nae signed on 
Std October 1917 end gave clear indicatione 
as to rrhat need be done and wanted 
that orders that maj he passed shonld 
bo cironlated in tho rernaonlar to the 
pyots by as wide publication ns possible 
The President ot tho Committee was 
Mr P Q Sly, Commissioner. CP and 
the other members hosidea Gandhiji were 
Messrs L C Adamy D J Held G Uainy 
and Baja ol Amawa (later substituted by 
Ra]a Krityanand Singh of Baneli) The 
^ Government resolntion was signed on the 
18th Oolober 1017 accepting the Com 
mittee s recommendations that the 
TinHallitir system sboold entirely be 
abolished and that any contract to grow 
indigo must he voluntary for short terms 
only Government came also to certaio 
ooncltisione regarding commotation Tawan 
Ahudl Thtkadan system pasture gronnde 
scale ot minimum wages etc Govern 
moot agreed to bring in tho oecesea^ 
legislation to give effect to t e 

Committee's recommendations This promiee 
was qniohly implemented and the first 
mission ol Gandhiji was a eucceee 

in India 

HIS OW K REVIEW 

It will bo interesting to Inow how 
- Gandhi]! petBonally relerred to biB 
m Champaran when he addrefleed a letter 
to tho Vicero] soon after the Delhi War 
Conference Ho wrote 
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In Champaran by re*i8ting an age long 
1 have ahown the uUiroate poveregnty o 
lortlce In K.ira a popnl.Uon that was ommg 
Government now feel that it and 
Government is tho power when it is prefm 
suffer for the truth it represents It la « «« 
losing its bitterness end is saying to ilsa 
the Government must be a Government 
*for it tolerates orderly and rMpeclfuI di? 


wboto lOjustioo .. foil Thus Clmmparao and 
Kara. Oira.rs «to my diroct. dvfinilo and spMial 
oonlnbotioa to tho War .Ask mo to smpend my 
my nclivit.os in llml d roct.on and you ask mo 
to suapond my l.fo K I oou'd populanso tho uao 
ot Bonlforeo which is but another naiM for love 
yorco in plnoo of brulo force I know that I could 
preavnt you with an India that could defy the 
wholo worl 1 to do US worst In aeason and out 
of aeason thereforo I ahall discplino myself to 
eaproaa m my life thu eternal law ot autformg 
and present It for acceptance to those who care 
and If I take part in any other actuity tho motive 
13 to Bhow the matchless auperionty of that law 
nis DRESS INTERFSTING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Gacdhiji’s drees in those dajs consisted 
of entirely hand woven and band sev7n 
and was made by him or his fellow 
worters Mr Irwin of Motihari Sagar 
Factory was a great oritio and wrote a 
Domber of letters >□ the P:o?icei and 
SlaUsman It !S rarely that Gandhiji even 
wrote to the press other than what was 
bis own and the following reply of Gandhiji 
ID reply to Mr Irwin e ontiaisms of dress 
ID tbs Pioueci during the Obamparan inqa.ry 
will bo read with interest 
I have hitherto BUcceBBfulIy resisted the temp 
tation of eitter answermg your or Hr Ttwin B 
criticism of the humble work I am doing in 
Champaran Nor am I going to sucenmb now except 
with regard to a matter which Mr Irwm has 
thought lit to dwell upon and about which he has 
not even token the trouble of being correctly 
informed I refer to hw remarks on my manner 
of dre»Bing 

My Tamil arity with tl e m nor amenities of 
western civilisation has taught to respect my 
national costume and It may interest Mr Irwin 
to know that the dress I wear m Champaran is 
the dross I have always worn m India except 
that for a very short period in India I fell an 
easy prey in common with the rest of my country 
men to tho wearing of the semi European dress 
in the courts and elsewhere outside Kathiawar I 
appeared before tho Kathiawar courts now 21 
vears bbo in precisely tho dress I wear In Champaran 


THE 


TREATMENT AS BEFORE: 'A STORY 

BY Me. MICHAEIj HERVEY ^ 


“ A H. there yon ore, Doctor," puffed 
A\ Mrs. Phenohia Emamger, blanaer- 
ing into the aark room and giggHuE fts 
she aid BO. *' Norse told me I ehould 
find jon here." 

She \vaited for the man at the window 
to acknowledge her preBonce, hub ho 
remained silent and motionlcBS, hie back 
turned towards her. 

"I suppose I have to make myeelf 
comfortable on this couch," Mrs. Emdioger 
continued, Boiting her action to her words. 
"Thia isn’k a hit like the psychmtnata’ 
consulting rooms one sees on the films, 
you know. I rather expected to find tbo 
room draped in those chio little dark 
TeWet curtains, and all that sort of 
thing. It is just a teeny bit dismal. 
Aren’t you going to switch on the lights? 
Oh, no, how silly of me 1 I forgot, 
Iighls aren't conducive to confessions of 
the soul, are they ? I read that some- 
where — I forget where, perhaps in one of 
the magazines. I suppose it will be quite 
all right if I remove my bat and coat? 

Tbo man at the window shrugged bis 
shoulders as if to indicate that the 
matter was of no moment. His iodiffe- 
reucB did nothing to stay Mrs. Emdingers 
flow of conversation. 

“There, that’s better," she exclaimed, 
sutrcptltiously adiusting her girdle, I 
' feel as though I can unhurden myself 
now. It’s BO restful here. Already I feel 
80 much easier in mind. Now, where 
would you like me to start? That »8 a 
ridiculous question to nek, isn’t it- Yoo 
like your patients just to talk, don t 
you ? And you discover the Tcal cause of 
the trouble by divining the significance 
of what are seemingly the most innocent 


statements. I think that is frightfully 
clever, you know. lOf course, you want 
to know what’s wrong. Well, to begin 
with. I simply can’t sleep I worry about 
all kinds of things, utterly unimportant 
things. Whether the maid has dusted 
the carpet in the living room, and ' 

whether the cook has omitted to include 
my favourite flavouring in the cakes, and 
whether the ohanffenr will steal the 
petrol we have hidden in the cellar, and 
whether my little Pekinese will over be 
free of fleas. In fact. I never stop 

worrying. Do yon know. I have lost 

almost two pounds m the last three 
months. And. of course, that’s a dread- 
fol worry, in addition to all the rest. 

"The family doctor frankly confesses 
that be is puzzled by my condition. 
I’ve lost my appetite, too, I need to 
enjoy my brooch, but now it’s as much 
as I can do to eat three of the six 
courses I once really needed in between 
breakfast and lunch. My little snacks 
after Inncb were once a great pleasure, 
but now I must compel myself to eat. 
Naturally, my nerves are deprived of the 
nourlsbroent they ^need, and that makes 
me frightfully irritable. For instance, I 
sometimes feel that if my hasband appears 
just once more in the tie he has Worn 
all week that I shall scream and scream' 
and scream. I eometimes burst into tears 
because a cream peppermint has been 
mixed with my chocolates, and I actually 
fainted the othoi day because the butler 
didn’t knock before entering my room. 
I’m a bundle of nerves, really I am." 

The shoulder hunched as though seeking 
protection when Mrs. Emdinger giggled 
into silence before plunging on : . ' 
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coming 
Really 
, may be 
1 have 


“There’s something else which might 
interest yon as well." the spate hahhled 
on. “I often hear music 
from nowhere at all, as it were, 
remarkable mnslc— strange, exotic 
primitive, bat unlike anything 
ever heard before. Then there are times 
when I hear other noises, like whispers* 
and groans — particularly at night. t 

lometimes happens that I am afraid to 
go to sleep. 

“Bat the thing that worries me moat 
of all. Doctor, is the ache in my hones. 

I wake np in the morning one qaivering 
mass of pain, every bone in my body 
vibrating in agony. It is as tboogh the 
very marrow were being drawn from my 
]omta. These are a few of my symptoms. 
There are, of coarse, many more. Won 
son like me to continue, doctor? 

The man at the window swung ronod 
ibrnptly and almost menacingly* 

"No, I wonldn’t," he snarled viciously. 
'The trouble with you, Madam, is easy 
io diagnose. Ifou eat too much, you talk 
too much, you sleep loo much. You are 
Bsldiah, fat and lazy. 

“Oh, Oooool” At that moment Mrs. Em- 
dinger felt genuioely ill. 

" As for tho cure,” ho wont on 
remorselessly. “ Go home and eack all 
your servants and undertake some honest* 
tO'goodDOBs work. Your hnsband is 
obvionsly either a fool or a martyr, 
otherwise be woold not tolerate yon for 
another moment. You are vain, 
self-opinionated, snobbish and OTorbearingly 
proud ^Vere you my wife. I should have 
no alternative but to cat yonr throat. If 
there were an alternative, it would be to 
end your life in such a way as to give 
myself oven greater satisfaction, d sbonld 
have you boiled in oil." 


■■ How auto you I " gaspe'a Mrs. EmainBsr, 
gatherins herself at last as she clambsrsa 
ofl the conch, " -Sou most be mad- 
•' Of course I’m mad,” the other 

aokuowlodsed with a frightening leer, 
adranorng npon her w.th olawl.ke hands. 
•"Why do yon think I am here. I am 

not Dr. N.okson.' I am ono of his 
patients A dangerons patient, Madam, it _ 

that interests you “ ^ 

Mrs. Emdinger did not wait to hear 
„ny mor,. With a screech like the Soots 
Eipreas racing throngh a tnnnel, she 
tnrned and fled from tho oonsnlling room, 
rnoniog like an nnemployed man with 
tho owner of a cotton mill at his hesla, . 

•• Was that really nerosBary. Doctor ! ' . 
asked the Norse, entering and switchiSg 
on the lights." 

"Absolutely essential, " the Doctor 
aesored her. “If you know how long 
that has been boiling np Inside me you d 
ooderstand why I simply had to do it. 
Day after day, month after month, I have 
to sit here listening to these neurotic, lazy 
good for-nothmg.’ middleaged females 
reveallog themselves in their almost 
obscenely naked BDlfishness. It is more than 
flesh and blood can stand. Moreover, it’s 
a waste of time. Tolling that over-blown 
female faggot the'trntb was worth more 
than o bondred gnineas to me, mnch more. 

I shall have to try it again sometime. It 
Tias done me a world of good. It will 
probably cost me a few patients, bnb it 
will he well worth while 

“’Yon may now show in the next paticoti " 
he added, seating himself at hiadesk. “Bnb, 
for her sake, I hope it isn’t yet another fat, 

flabby, futile female. If it is I"' 

Tho nnrso did not wait to hear what 
the consequences might ho. 



CLOSER RELATION WITH INDONESIA 

Bl Mil LEHAE SINGH MEHTA llb jicb 
(Addl Scsaw, B Judge Dungaipui) 


^^EPAl wares ol people of I„a.a 
^ Arabia Spam Portoeal EoElaod 
aod Holland attempted to rnie eerentr 
million inhabitants of Indonesia and its 
lano and eea areas larper than those of 
bo Enited States of America It was 
ODlp on Aosnst 17 lOfo that the Indo 
nos ana themecircs were able to proclaim 
on empire over their own territory It 
"hb after a lonp and bitter flAtine 
nvolvins terrible saotiScee and protmetod 
nUerinB that they were competent to 
arrive at an hnnonrable settlement with 

Mb wbe^‘rr 

third celebrating tbo 

third anniversary of her freedom Lesi 

aont Soel arno proclaimed a single 
one for an stale of Indonesia o 
teplaoe the 10 nnit federation Th ° 

rt'eTM*"' "I' "cnC 

State divided into ten nmr.n/.^. ^ 

rcbt.cn, concord nod 7“ ^ 

J8 nn histone event of great aii-n.r 

to the Whole Of Asia 

Ind a in ratticnlar It i. „ ° 

coincldenco that the dald of this mom 

tons proclamation ig the s°m *** 

date of the great n " 

of Ind a “'“ooratm Eepnhl.o 

^'hat docs freedom of Tnn 
mean for tho people of ih ^ 

Whj sbonld Ind a rejoioe if'lh 
•ten Of tbo lnd.n.s,:rred„‘‘r' t” 
has exerted her enmnf„„ ‘ 
toward, the elimination of oo’o„ml““'°'° 

In Asia India ba, rallied AsZ ' “ 

tbronsh the eonferenco oallla 

last year j' ^ Bolhl 

Independence Hesldc, both the 
— dded todomocratioidoa, ThTpl™; 


of Indonesia are still oonsoions of (he 
past glory of India and they consider it 
to be their epiritnal home 

Bnt ths birth date of the mntnal 
conjnnotinn cannot be definitely set down 

oldeT T “ 

dare ’’""’“"’S e“C8 back to the 

Zl '-c'r teaching of a 

thro '■'» It 

Lvlned "‘'■1C sna 

svehped many contacts A large nnmbsr 

al rjTT “‘”*1 “'"‘lit 

P.lgr°r ''‘•'"".on, Cbinese 

several m "topped in 071 AO for 

t'O" of abon^ baring a popnla 

iMco Samslrlt be°fo“"h°°’ 

Inksmee Ea L„ I"^" 

an lodiftn r i throogh Java 

""".X.oTng'“'“:L“ 

■bsrolice pr„,,„ “"oP 

Sir Blamford Esffle”.* d 

Stnra of n„daa ^'“"""»red tho great 

Menlt whmh Ob.nd, 

Bnaabist sonlplnee 

tbs first csnt„rr„, ,h “ 

aboot 900 A r Chriatian era to 

*ai8sionaties unA T of Indian 

oaet and aoQtij oniatg spread towards 

«nd Borneo ^nniatra 

Boddh?.m'°7h'’o h'"? “''""t 

floansbiQg Jq ,, ° civiIisRiion was 

Qnrernmenl Pi.r 1’’° 

then from Java » Snmatra 

^'IS.tover rolit, 'c"" Mahyn 
ft rose """'C'cnsnosa thcro 

Uahabharata tw epm of 

in SamsLrlt 



i»°VEMBEH19gO] kailAs-manasarovak 


itmtnro h„w, „„ thriy,„e 

traiie and comatr^e. Shese isknas wok 

oomT tu* (Ihn islnnas ot 

IVin *CT Hinda,PaUnva kingdom of 

nunof ientaKo, 

ponotra ed deop into tho aoil of the Indios 

Law. ,ho Cbola power of Sooth Ind.a 

“ajor portion of this 
oonotry for over fifty years, 

‘’’'''**a“tion, nccoraing to 
the o ‘oo’' «o<i' in IndoneBia, 

=vL t “““ “» 

Sam t -r ^ today. There were btg 
“oa other piaoeo. He 
oeretno 'omotritiaed and the Stato 

Brah^r“ «”anotod after the 

Stale 7» ‘La 

w h 0 ‘ , “ononred 

hoL «««• ILn natiyo 

Indian*' I °* contains anndry 

tba ret, far-famed and 

atlll 'ttr™ I*""" ”« 

'danoe mt ‘n** ”f the claeaioal Indian 
Sonlh' “iphabets are derired from 

India. Their main soorees of law 
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ttto the Inatitntos of Mann compiled botweon 
200 B,C, and 200 A.D. ; tho Institutee of 
Yajoavaltya written ahont tho 4th oentnry 
_A.p. : and the Inatitntes of Narada, writfon 
in the eth or Ctb ceotory A.D. At Boro- 
bodnr in Java tho whole li/o' aketoh of 
Lord Boddha is carved in stone.- The 
lodonesian Allah still posscsea the pacific 
graces of Buddha and the destroctire 
lerroar of Shiva. 

Now nodreamed of possibilities lie 
faeforo lodooesia. Machines will bo snhsti- 
^tad for inonmerahle wretched coolies 
Haga capitals will be employed on the 
fertile vastness of Snmatra. The fntnro 
SDientists will ha horn in the hots of 
all peasants. Tho renaissanoo of art and 
cnltnjo cannot be loog delayed. Today 
the majority is etroggling for the barest 
livelihood. Tho moment this problsm is 
tolved, nnpredlotable strength of these 
people win begin to infleence the w«ld 

Botl iT'' ““'“L best. 

Both India, and Indonesia are eonally 
oonseiens of themselves, and the aT ' '' 

oentnry has begnn ^ 


K A 1 L AS-M ANASAROVAR' 


"pan Snow-oOTetsd Kailas and 'tho 

the Lave hannted 

HinSi, ° Wagioation of generations of 
from ^1 °I ILem 
tan“ ''“'“Lad the good for- 

and flrt J' Londred 

from Th I^Wora and 600 miles 

Monnt r-'i Tibet- stands 

Kailasa and lake Manaearovar 


saiiQda, by Svrami Prsnav- 

Nehru S.P.UafieLW ri? Faodjt Jawaharlal 
^ » Madras Ra. is G.A. Nateaan* 


constiToting one of the grandest of th ’ 
Himalayan beauty spots.- The peak of Ir 

Pierces into a height of 22,028 

thfe sea aod ita 32 mile Rro„ • above 

Boddhist monosteriBs and Htada^T ''f"' 

celebrated -in ancient song and I a 

W'F lake, ,.„cp, 

etretohea majestically over 

cradle of tho Tibotan ■„! . “ ostensiro 

n Wight Of f4®‘o ”et aT““ 

“5 the sea and ehelteriog^'a^”, 

Oironmforcnce of 51 mile, .j®, , “= ’’ast 

-Wrelr. Boddhist monk; 


CLOSER 


RELATION WITH INDONESIA 

Bi Un LEHAIi SINQH MEHTA lib jics 
(Addl Scssia,, Judge Dungaipu,) 

01 people „l 

pafl B orp of India and thoy consider it 
to bo Iheir apirilnal home 

Bat the birth date of the moioal 
coninnotion cannot ho deflnitcly set do™ 

oldo ’ ml “ 

dayo Boes back to the 

aay of Gantamaa lovely toaohioB of a 

thro “oao of life It was 

LlLol “‘'■O' “0^ 

of ^ '“tBO notnber 

all over'T a atody centres dotted 

earner ■” AC for 

Palombano” 1°' Bhribhoea the modern 
tmo oTl T ‘“’'OS a popnla 

learn Bam Tl T° Oeopio to 

tikelv,,! r"a ‘0 o^e io Indi. 

»” lodian cllony 

wi'cT'^VoLr "" - 

Sir Stamford Eafflee* d 

Stopa of Enaaf ^'"oovered the sreal 

Meoilot whmh . ‘ 

Baddhlet sonlnf P®fbapB the grefttest 

‘So first eenlorT!.f"lhe''°rh"°''^ 
about 000 A n Christian era to 

■oiesionanes ana i" “‘''‘"'■a of Indian 

oast and sonth casTrlTh* towards 

and Borneo eaching Java Somatra 

Baddh?,m“7bt B'°r i 

floorishiop {„ «t ° civilisation was ] 

Covernmont fir 7 ' 7 '“ J 

‘Sen from Jav, Snmotra | 

^Satever PoliH„a, I 

It rose f ®°“®ciOD8ne9a there 

Mahabharata to™ great epic of 

in Samekpit 


/*^TtrAT waves 

a^ rf EbBland 
and Holland attempted In rnlo eoventy 
millinn inhohilants nf Indonesia and its 
ano and sea areas larger than thoao of 
be United State, of America It „aa 
only on Angoet t7 1045 that the Indn 
res, an, themselves were able tc proclaim 
rn empire ever their own terr.terj It 

" , “ '““B and bitter fighting 

lorolving terrihle sacrifice, cod oretraela/l 
-Bering that they were eempTelT ‘le 
thrD.f,7 -“leai.et with 

Wh 1 1 1'" Aosust 

loth when India was celebrating the 
tSird anniversary of her freedom Pree. 
dent Seel arno proclaimed a einclo 
“00 for Ml Slate of Indene,.. i' 
leplace the 10 unit toderalion Tbie 
emergence of the East Indies as a n . 

Slate divided into ten provinces en.l 

I ari 7““'^ -‘OBlesT 

roi"tierA7,7inT‘ 7“"-- 

Mia in Partieelar 777'. .“Hr'” 
coinoidonce that the dald of 11 
ton, preolamatien is “he s7„;: 

3ato of the rreafc n 

el Inda Bemeeral.e Eepebhe 

What doc, freedom of In, 

■noon for the pe„p ,3 ,, "“donosia 

Wh, Shenla India reie.ee ,7 a ^ 
‘ion Of the Indonesian freedemV 

has ezertpf? ‘ *0018 

toward, the .Sm,nat.e7"ol 7e7„77"““ 
in Asia India ha, rallied A. “ 

‘Stoegb the eenferenee calle "I;””™ 
rear ,n fa^anr of In",!, 
Inaerenaence Uesiaei both L 
“-edded ‘odemeera.,ej:al‘-H77‘- 



CHILDREN NEED FILMS 
-cineraa andoobtoaiy afEoraa at 
1 present tbe cheapest and moat popular 
form ol entertainment to children, hat it 
has been realised as a result of 
researches that much impiovement in the 
techniqnes of production baa to take 
place if it is to be utilised ns a medium 
of cnliBbtenment and education of children 
The general effect of the cinema upon 
our growing generation has not been a o 
getber happy. "We allow onr children to 
see hlms produced in Western eoontr 
which portray an entirely 
civilization and expose them to o 
positive danger of Weateroization nod 
denationalization. Western fllme. with all 
their other defects, not only do no 
poaseas any educative value, but exercise 
a deraotalizlog inflaeoce on our teen-agers 
Though, undoubtedly, they possess some 
value for adults in that they ten o 
open the eyes of our illiterate masses o 
the more advanced conditions of hfe^ lu 
other countries, their effect on the min s 
of children is, on the whole, deleterious. 

The best way to undo the havoc 
wrought by Western films on the roenta 
growth of children is to produce our 
own films to take their place, though- 
they may be bad Bubstitutes at t o 
heginniDg. A national industry, too, wi 
develop suited to the genios and traditions 
of this country. 

TEN POINTS or PRODUCTION 
* Many pictures produced in this country 
at present are defective in compos tioo 
and acting and unfit to be shown bo 
to adults and children. But as eduea 
tional experts ate agreed that ^ the ^ “i 
could ho nsotully employed as a medium 
of instruction, a good start may be ma e 


BY SnEEiuTiii S. B SAROJA 

in tho production of films meant 
oxclneivGly for children. When euoh 
large-scale production is nndertaken. tho 
following points may bo considered: 

(1) The Stoiu: The film most 
present n good story. It mn.t be short 
and Bimple, and- its theme most be 
elevatins nnd within the experience of 
tho joven.lB nndieooe. Technical compli- 
cations, adult conventlona and unnecessary 
dialosno must bo aroided. The sentiments 
of ecxoal passion, anger, hatred brntality 
and belligerence most ha sornpnlonely 
eschewed, and the hero must hare a 
atroog' character end good personality. 

It ie very essential that the children 
should not be exposed to false romanti- 
cism or highly emotional situations, or 
presented with complex problems which 
they nts not capable of nnderstandiog. 

(2) 'Avoid Excitement and Suspense : 
The film sbonld not excite or tax the 
sensery and motor nerves of the ‘little 
barbarians.’ A piotnre ^ may be dsomed 
good if it is greeted with the pleasant 
sound ol iotcrested talk among themselves 
coupled with honest laughter dnd occa. 
sional complote silenco of absorbed 
attention, ! 

(3) Pi esentaiton should be Realistic: 
Motion piotores nnd talkies intended lor 
children should improve their learning, 
stimolabe endenvoor and hoild attitudes. 
To Bchievo this, they most he so shot that 
the popii who sees it is able not only 
to observe motion as thoogh he were 
present on the spot, hot, through tho 
prodocer's skilfnl use of nniqno angles, 
cloBS-ops, ohiarosooro, and other optical 
devices, he iS able to get even a better 
view than he woold if ho wore an actna! 
speotatov of tho actioo. 
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f'f Iho elsriihi 


‘0 nltim tbt, 

«'Ience oI 
noaaiiisi an,i n,„j„ 

J-’; "" ''=• 

<'•= -P'.nionr ...b, ; , 

I'l’O fons. Ri, ]pe n " of 
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Himfilftjas "j^Q •'OUinj. the 

'»noudj compare vh Z"'. 

force or’’'™’* 

“ll'laae, ,oa ib, ? TWrr b.d, 

'awsls ana tbe nbi'rer'n'c 

«i!iOd> raolo climb, no f “■«» 

ooly the trnmoa '“POSBilrlc. 

a"">a const, >te n, f,,"'"'*''''''" •idor.r 
•“ "< lha a«n“ a, nna 

“"““‘am nitiioae picl 

'"“ms ana „t awe r“’°° 
ana masniaen" 

Was Circin frs ii_ 

f-amoV;:: 

Imea ana movoC . " ‘"“‘'■-nnd ho ha. 

b". ,h'‘e“°''"’'«“°°ana ' 

De the etiv\ rf 'Otimacy ii„|j 


IKDJAN ni;vii;:\v 


I Novkmdeh J 


comnlh^f ft ^ ^ ^"“ccesalblp resiooi If 
“t irhlrh „ j *~-'f""a«afcyar in ninji 

-"<!.Tm;'',n‘'i:;‘lS:'’‘ '■ " 

>Tmi° I'll'clorml ‘'Hr’'', 
fitriLjnff frnt of the more 

nimnh.an “”■> “f »>• 

nnaaiiM, nl,U°"“' ‘O Hinam ana 

till. Ia,,nn_ ^ "OnaMy yaloable lo 


“'La ' r" bn"?,L"‘’'°F''''- ^ >riir'”bi‘"«el 

bo tr“ea?;”?" ■’■■ Bb-Wbl.t will only 
sJaLjoc )na flod pontJpr orer 

•bn sublimo InZll 

Dot wm° nil r " '°"- 

mountain jolililn. ";"o‘m preteronre tor 
"oowy n,L,.° 'llocoo oi the 

Ih.i 1,. “'“a ajai it i, -n 


IhL’lin °l,onia”“, °° 'omLbat 
an air ee„° „ ‘bo malins . 

ftolbor Is dnnKM lo tbJs tb 


to share thr’T 

abode with },f. bis cnoaotai 

of the plpina hfti ® ^'^tonate coonlrjme 
“■" coneennon 'i"" •>» «“"■ 

"Ploilalion L tbVna “'i., 

comiaercifti CorpoeeV? 

of Ruskin’s^^ ** i^Tesistibly reroiodei 
'•8 kiQd p» , Dfighfc deonncialiOD ol 

cnno,...5^ baDahty. Rn.iin charged 


this UQd"ot a..e.uuh;.«h.h. 

b'e conotrjinoD^^'ljij^J’- Roakin charg 
'’*th a ifnVT the snow ol 1 — 'oehog ,q of taste .ai 

•oast bethft intfl? ^ silence and eanJ* » to spoil tl 

“"brt" --- 

M.;--.. oflHrr>Fte 

•be cS»'”' by^T.IP. 
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th® riHI"? tiy ® tunnelled the cIjI" 

19 not r**** •hero ofth* lia^o destroye 

nnt CIi^ In r*^* ®fG»o«a. Th-- 
*«ft of pi r*l^ tyellowinp ?"B'and Umt you hi 
coal asE land wh,g®|, there u no pafti 
'PWad of any rI®V not Irainp 

«onautniDi7 Ircefa and i marled amo 
Pcrfiun..^* .."li'lo lepro] ’ gardens by 

llm di_ neip hotels t 


'^^tago o7\‘fe It ^ har‘;Y* 


wuautnic 
Paifluner 

npon^^'"*.^*®^ tn J® 

>®a aat Polos jq roverentl>, you Ivx 
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"‘th ■■';hSS'''r '? '‘tom. 

Of olelighl ■• as* 

*r that is 

“^re Irtie it is of '*the*^° i ^*^’3 how muc 
holy Hitnnlajn.i 
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CEII.DBEN NEED FILMS 

-r-HE ■dooran nnaoubt=il;y afloraa at 
I preseot the cheapeat and moat populai 
form of entertainment to chiiaten, hot i 
haa been realiaed a, a reanlt of reoent 
teaearcbee that mneh improvement m the 
teobnicinea of production baa to » ” 
place if it ia to be ntiliaed aa a medium 
of enliebtenment and education of children 
The Beneral effect of the cinema upon 
our growing generation baa not been a 
gether happy, m allow onr children to 
Bee films prodacefi io ‘Weatero cono 
which portray an entirely alien 
civilization and expoae them to e 

poeilive danger of Weeternization and 
denationalization. ‘Weatern films, wit a 
their other defecta, not only do not 
poateaa any edocative valoe, but ezerc eo 
a demoralizing iofioence on oor teen-agere 
Thongh, nndonbtedlj, they possess some 
valne for adnlte in that they tend to 
open the eyea of oor illiterate masses 
' the more advanced conditions of life ■“ 
other conntries, their effect on the roio 
of children is, on the whole, deleterions. 

The beat way to undo the havoo 
wrought by "Western films on the men 
growth of children is to prodooe onr 
own films to take their place, though 
they may 1)0 sabstitotes ft 

beginDiDg. A Datioual lodostTys loos^ ^ 
develop salted to the genias and tradition 
ot this conntry. 

TEN POINTS OF PRODUCTION 
“ Many piotares prodoced in this conntry 
at present are defective in composition 
and acting and nnfit to be shown o 
to adolts and children. Bat as e nca 
tional eiperts are agreed that, tha fi m 
conld bo nsefnlly employed as a me 
of instrnctioD, a good start may he ma o 


,n the prodnotion of fUme meant 
ezcloaively for children. When ench 
large-BCalB prodnotion ia undertaken, tho 
following points may he considered: 

(l) The Stofi/i The film must 
present a good story. It most bo short 
and simplo, and" its theme most be 
elevating and within the ezperienco of 
the jovenile andieoce. Technical compli- 
cations, adult conventions and unnecessary 
dialogue mnsb bo avoided. The eentiraents 
of sexoal passion, anger, hatred brntality 
and belligerenca mast bo scrnpalooBly 
eschewed, and the hero must have a 
strODg* obaraoter and good personality. 

It is very essential that the children 
sbonld not bo exposed to false romanti- 
cism or highly emotional sitnations, or 
presented with complex problems which 
they are not capable of onaerstandiDg. 

(2) 'Aioid ExcitoJieni and Suspense: 
The film eboold nob excite or tax the 
sensery and motor nerves of the * little 
barbarians.’ A picture may be deemed 
good if it is greeted with' the pleasant 
Bonnd of interested talk among themselves 
coupled with honest laaghter and,, occa- 
sional complete bUbdco of absorbed 
attention. 5 

(3) P/csentation should be Pcalisde: 
Motion piotares and talkies intended for 
children sbonld improve their learning, 
Btimolato endenvoar and bnild attitndea. 
To achieve this, they must be so shot that 
the pupil who sees it is able nob only 
to ohservo motion ns though be were 
present on the spot, hot, through the 
prodacer’s skilful use of nniqne angles, 
elose-npB, cbiaroscoro, and other optical 
devices, he ia able to get even a better 
view than he would _^if ho wore an actual 
spectator of the action. 
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the INDIAH IIE7IEW 


,r”' 

‘te formatioD of Nal.^ni? ?."“' 

'vooH mean cbaoa ,o Korea 

■t "'"^a^lt'o^s^te'/en^^ S,°r 

Nationa Oommissmn " *^"‘‘<'3 

^ectiona which waro'^ thr””*"!!! '“ 

Korean peon,, th.n^elvee 5f'‘5r “' 

(Dkrajne) said fhaf Manoilskj 

rrore alreadp formed m ' m 

find if thev did »»n^ i. North Korea 

Mna M Gromjko (if 5 s n w'“‘ 

»to\^nnSlfa£^r';.'.~'”"''^-“ 

SrtL‘^‘prL=felwf~ 

woaia eimply bo "nn iff ^ CotnmwsioQ 
BlRTory to Korea” n° ^5**^ fflaeked 
laid bp the memba'cj ?f The '^''5'“*'" "•" 
on the hannw TTeT *° Eastern Bloo 

North Korea wb°ro^el°.cf ‘’"''“'“e m 

nlrcadp held, peOMntf Tl.T‘ 1 , 

lands (Janancin laTsi ? *1 ‘’"0 dron 

more 'thaT wVthirt 

and lahonr .and social law 'I '> 
promnlcated This ,n i j 
to conditions In SonTh 
K S A had let ° all .or al ?oT‘“ 
roformi to bo inlrodiiced ,a / 'oonomic 
bp tho National Democtatio n”° ““"o. 
of all Korea which wr. st.ll ln"’”‘’”‘ 
into boing tJ B A foni »*V * oomo 
realise that reforms of^ this 
made a powerful appeal to the ^ 
favonr of North Korea masses in 

THE V K COMMIBSIOVAT Work 
O n the 2lBt Nebroarp inia n 
Commission started wort «? ' - 
It was allriBht for the n N R.e 
Ccoeral Mr L.o to tail" the' ‘.Y’’. 

•' tbep had been entrosted with 

nnd l,,c”°t° 
United 
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nrnflMlmD n*f°Tr''°'‘’ 

tipo cflrernrw noder a representa 

withd?awaf oTth^ *'=' 

how wer^o Ih “^f ‘’™"I"'‘'“n forces Dot 
where D S R w 

offei-od »,ea o It s occupation army 
hdd f„ s„nH “PorotloD ? Elections were 
onij bp ®r,aht.«?°'’'‘“ . soPPo'lrf 

With all that* th PO'lms nnd groope"* 
that was formed ^‘■P'tt'onol Gorernmeol 
oleotion ““ “ Posolt of this 

China ' fNnl'^^'^i recognition from 

Phi”in„,„„ Kai’s) the 

this dfd not hi 

trnncalod ^ A ■'emmorf 

Korea was nihf independent 

Assembly of General ■ 

Andrie Vv/jaea^?^ M 

the Go'«m^ss]on^^a denounced 

foreign interfer^^ ^ scheme to eorer op 

of Eorel" 

meet he said ^ ®°Ptb _ Korean Govern 
PrOBveesivo neon'lo’^“ia . •"■■’nrninB the 

lawlessness and of a. P"“® 

anthorities had”' tff '' Korea, tho U S A 
poppet GoreromonT'”’’ . “ S°”tl> Korea 
•drertised as the " fn thej widelp 

M ^Pahioekp added th!1°"^? Knaatnincnf 
People’s Assemblp 0 ? Kc teal snpremo i 
Korea which hal Korea was in North 
of the Korean peoolc'Tn'^® ‘’'® Gnpernmenl 
Odd that ' lo'^Jff'tP’emooratloEepnblio" 
belonged the fotn.^^^P *hiB movement, 

divided kobe1° s'^'”''’*"' 

In Ibeir report, . DD^Dlrp 

the 0 N, Comn!«!^° Interim Committee, 
in ohoot the *1 P°od word 

the Prorisional Qnv? ‘‘‘“‘'O” framed hp 

otlthadm,doiro“isTnf”“‘’ 

and economic reform, '“t a number of social 
aa clear on tho noi the Commission 
Asscniblp coold nSt ‘ National 
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“ immediate unification was absolutely essen- 
tial, the failure to achieve positive results 
must be attribatcd. in the main, to tension 
prevailing in the international B'tuation • 

The opposing ideologies and politics 
ever-increasing violence in all parts of the 
world where they confront each other 
" made it futile to define peaceful relations 
between the North and South.” 

The Commission had also to report that 
South Korean Government shied at any 
proposal to bring the South and the North 
together even at a conference table 
" Despite the fervent desire _ for 
unification which the Population of South 
Korea wanted, its Government bad made 
it cleat that it viewed any suggestions 
for North-South discussion aa a form of 
disloyalty”. "While deploring the attitudes 
of the South and the North, the Commission 
made an ominous reference to the growing 
military strength in the North ano 
South, increasingly frequent exchanges M 
fits and armed raids along the 88tb 
parallel aod a possibility of a military 
coBfliot which, the Commission 8aia| 
"would mean* the barbarous civil war. 
They could not help reiterating their 
view that ” the relations between tbo 
U.S.A. and the "D.S.a.B. continued to be 
the largest single and perhaps decisive 
factor contributing to the increasing 
hardening of relations between North 
and Boutb.” 

, In the fourth General Assembly debate 
(November, 1949) the U.S.S.B. called for 
the immediate termination of tbe^U.N. 
Commission on Korea as ” its activities 
are an obstacle to the Dnifioation of 
Korea (foreign intervention being not 
allowable), but the Assembly again adopted 
a resolution instructing its Con'miseion 
to assist in bringing about the nniGcatiOD 
nf^ Korea-, and as regards ' possibilities of 
military conflict to observe and report 
cn any developments which might lead to 
01^ otherwise involve military conflict 
in Korea.” 

Thus fat the Unitod Nations Assembly 
fi'Dd its Korean Commission, in poreuance 
pf U.S.A.’s demand; and it is now for 
the Security Council to do the bidding 
of U.S.A. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS ^ 

0.S.A. bears the brnnt. Her 
in the Korean affair is o^t n yariea 
nature Sho has bnttressea the 
economy of Sooth Korea which, broaaiy 
ig at a Croat aiaadvantaco com- 
Xea to tho North. Chemical fertilizers, 
fron «,al and hyareeleotrio power are 
the mam economic assets Au 

Ronth IS dependent on tbo North. 
imeLn advioo and fends are direotins 
South Korea towards building up a eel ^ 
ftnffioient economy internally. Iha 
?C..l,nn5sts of the North may rejoico 
S they have at least succeeded m 
imposing a heavy financial burden on U.S.A. 

Tut It IS tffh hhu»iaeratiou 


thSTprovaiir over economic interest on 
ho?h sXs "The two halves of Korea 
pjo^lde competioB sbop-window| of civil 
ideologies." On tho part of U.SA.. there 
. no soaring of money and propaganda 
in favoor of civil and political liberties 
.. auaiost the totaiitarianism of the 
It seeniB that this propa- 
S has offered inadconate attraction 
S thA masses, in absence of social 
nrociess and improvements in standards 
of IWng. If the Koreans really snrylvo 
?ho devastation which the present War 

Wintry re-uDited. tho unification will 
Tave been b'rought aboot on the hag.g 
of either tho Communist People e 
Demoornoy or tbo Amerienn-epousored 
aemocracy. whichever is more 
by the massos. Bayonets must not 
be the final arbiter. . ^ . 

And wbafc about the strategio impor- 
tanco of Korea to both sides? U.S.A. 
will not let tho fruits ut tbs hard-wou 
victory over Japan euatohed from her by 
the RuasiauB whoso contribotion to the , 
defeat of Japan wag praetically nih She 
ig just feeling Bate with tho Paoiflo and 
aha will use all her might to continue 
to feel easy on thig score. Bat will 
Stalin no more dream ^ of looking on tho 
Pacific with the same sense of my very 
own” as he already looks on .the Baltic? 

The lions will fight, but the little 
Bhrnbs will ho torn and crushed. The 
Koreans sighed for Independence. Who 
'IrnowB it they do not get quite blown 
UD with atom bombs I 
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KOREA: THE COCK-Plt OF ASIA 


BY Ur. T. K* 

STALIN'S OPPORTUNITY 

conolnfling Btago ot 'the Anglo 
I American Worogoinat Japan presented 
Blalin with an eiceilent opportunity to 
give floal tenches to his eypansioniat 
peiioy in the Far Bast. PreBiSent 
Eoosevclt had his fears that the war 
against Japan ^ might bo a protraetoil 
affair, in spite of the fact that by tbe 
end of 1944, Japan had, practjcall>. 
ceased to be -a Sea Power. Tbo atom 
bomb -was still in _ the rnahing. Stalin 
was pressed to join the Allies in war 
against Japan. Ha know that the entry 
ot tbe Soviets in another war wonld be 
nnpopnlar with the Rosaians : bnfc ^ 
50 od calcnlator, he also knew that while 
•he risk was negligible, the prospect of 
Zain was , immense. ' The disgracefal 
episode of tbe ^Rasao-Japaoeee War of 
1904-5 was. in hU mind. Korea hod 
then been recognised as solely onder 
JapaoQse sphere of ioflnence, with Rossia 
completely ont ot ’it. He had with 
Roosevelt ' a secret noderstandiog abooc 
the restoration to Rossia of moeb that 
she had lost in the East in tho Orariet 
period. Stalin "the traditionalist and^tbo 
Revolntionary ’’—as Dentoeber pnts it le 
at his best on this occasion. ** Fof 
years wo have waited for this day. 
Within a few days after her entry into 
this war, Japan' snrrenderod (Angnet, 
1945) to the Cornmnoist army of tho 
Soviets in North Korea and to tbo 
11.8.A. forces in Sonth Korea. 

KOREA AND THE U. N. ASSEMBLY OCT. 1047 
At the bfosoow Conference of tho 
lepresentativas of TJ. S. B. E , H. S. A. 
and Great Britain (December IG to 26, 1945) 

*t was decided as a part of Peace 
Settlement, ( 1 ) that by an artificial line 
Bttnol: at 88th parallel, tbe North Korea, 
fijay be kept nndor the Soviet Army of 
oecapation and tbe Sonth Korei nnder 
’“0 American Army of occapation, (2) 
"hat as the Roreans wonld want eoine 
raining in eelf-Qovernment, Korea may 
Mme nnder tbe Trnsteeehip arrangement jo 
•he han^o TT o A tt.rb.TI.. 


SHADANI 

Bcitam «nd Ohinr., uptu u psrioa of 
flyo years, (8) that a joint commission bo 
tormca by the two ocoopation commando 
of tho Soviet Union and D. ^ A. to 
inotitnto a Provisional Demoeratio Qovern- 
monl for the whole ot Korea in co-oporation 
with which tho Trosteeship Agreomont 
woo to be prepared. 

•When early in 1910, tho joint commis- 
oion started its work, there was no 
agieemont on tho word Democratic. Tho 
Soviet wooia have in the Provisional 
Government only those who were ^‘l■‘og 
to accept Trusteeship, whereas the U.S.A. 
wan for keeping tho door open to all who 
boUevea lo Freedom. In foot, the Trustee- 
ehip ariangement was repugnant to nil 
the Koreans , but tba Commnnists were, 
somehow, bronght rouna, ana they alone, 
Rccoraing to tho Boviot oommana were 
eligible for mclnsiOD in the iroviBional 
GovernmeDt. After a good . 3eal of 
correspondence, M. Molotov {D.S.B^.) 
seemed to accept some compromise. Bot 
tbe “cold wav” bad already started. -Tho 
golf of ideologies became wider. In Korea 
there was a deadlock. 

Nearly two years passed. Militarily as 
well as economically the Commnnisfc-trained 
North Korea was m a strong position ns 
compared with tbo tJ.S.A.-sponsored Sohtb. 
Political dea’dlock mast be broken: and 
General Marshall (U.S.A.) sneceeded in 
getting tbe Korean qaestion placed on Ib'e 
Agenda of the U. N. General Assembly of 
October 1047, in spite or tbe resolnte 
opposition from M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.). The 
Moscow Agreement, be said, was to do the 
Post-war settlement and not the U.N. 

In accordance with the nsnal- prooedore,"’ 
the General Assembly placed the Korean 
qaestion in the bands of tho First (Politioal 
and Security) Committee which by a vote 
of 4G 0, with Q abstentions recommeadM 
on Nov. 5, 1947 that (a) the United NatMMM 
send a oommission to Korea” tn nhum./ 
and consult in tbs creatfon of a ttm 
independent Korea”.-. This 
to see that - the Election of a 
Assembly was held not 
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THE COMIC ATTITUDE TO LIFE 
One 0 / the most fteitumjf 
Hmms Loie Pecicocl Zona 

lo im and spans, ^ elegance 

stretch horn the ‘ 

of the ISlh '(.,r;ca>( »/ 

0 / the Bomanttc and 

md Vectortan self „ Z,a 

prtlderu" ® ' "To„a «i).o 

Zitrjis satirical wittg, no comical 

ricu, The 

attitude to life IS uell defi 

of his deed, which, ^7 , ^ htciaiy 

example of Ins delicate and most 
handling of 

None shall la.eh m “F 
it be at my expense, bn 
share m the and ho that 

^ stage and life le a perfor 

laoehs moat hna “'>®‘ S'"® g„‘cla eoooBh 
raaoee Tho good tor 

to bo laogbea at, thoogh tboogb 

nothmg olao : aol the '>=“‘ ‘"'“f. ‘“a for 
It bo good lot oomethmg elao, is gooo 
nothing better 

•WORK AND PAY 

The better I rvork the lees Ji, '“ppets 
For the oolee won’t otacli, not the 

The better my work, the less my POT. 

Bnt work can only be done one way _ 

-The Gobbler in "Chn Chin Chow 


THIS WOMAN WAS ONCE YOUNO 


A.aald Bennett in his pi ef ace to “The 

Old Wiics- Tales ' tells us fi ant lij how he 

Z the whole novel •» »« old woman 

"fat ugly shapeless and grotesque, mi 
ZLZl into a Pans icstaniant to dine 


■ I cefleeted, concerning this Eeotesgne 
diner ’This wornan >“°”®;,trem; 

perhape beantif^ l«ot that even stont^, 
^ JLan was oneo a yonng girl with 
afiOiDf? -f vooth ID ber form and 

the nmane ?„ her mind And tbe fact 

movements and to tHe\onDSg«rl to 

that the J, g niade np of an infinito 

stoat ageing woman IS ^ 

nnreroeivod by her only inteneiliee the 

’ DEATH AND LIFE 


the tbue jot or life 
T his IS the troo joy of SI 

need lot a purpoee worn 

as a mighty one , tbe beiog th BCtnp 

oot before yoo are thrown on '«“P, 

heap , the being a force of ^atore m t 
a feveiieh eeiaoh little ° will 

gtievancGS, cotnplainiog that Wnnpy. 

not devote itself to making y 

G B S Epistle Dedicatory^^ 
to Mon and Snpormon 
A BONG OF KABIB 
“ The Jewol is lost in the mnd 
and all are seeking lor it 
Eomo look for it in the east, 

and some in the west , -tnnefi 

Some in the water, and some f””" 

Bnt the servant Kabit has appraised it 
at ite trno volne _ „ „nvneT 

And has wrapped it with oaro i 
oi his mantle ol bis nijn heart 


. 0 ,f among tbo noiseless, grasses Death 

ItP light IS dying ; -„,\’'»fl"Le'’r°lright 
The yonng moon some through 

The mowers are gone and 1 go, too 

Sir Edmund Gosse 
in "Lying m the Grass”. 

A BEGGARS SERMON 


A 

Tbero is the story of tbo Dondon heggaj, 
to wh™ an old lady approached nod handed 
i nsnny with the charming words I 
nrt mve yon this, my good man, hecanse 
rth nk yon deserve it ,1 don’t give it to 
* „ v.a.nae I think it will do yon any 
yon hoc beoanee it 

very happy to give it to yon ” 
And the beggar replied ‘‘ Oh, make it n 
tenner, mnm, and thoronghly enjoy yonreelf 


E Eaymond, 

I STROVE WITH NONE 


1 aittv**-* 

T Rfcrove with none for bone was worlh 
*■ my strife : 

Nature I lo^ea and next to Nature, art : 
I warmed both hands before tbe fire of life , 
It Binbs and I am ready to depart 


— Latino? . 
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A BAciinr.oR's mtniii 

tor Ions' m™ how 
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of the QrS A^’.ce '•0“l 
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004 
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oMarmoat dietaoeo, which w "■ “= 
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of speech ■ " Wo 111 -. .1 ‘bo effects 
‘bee nor ore wo cliharL”' f'"’' ““o 

obiiaren of Aheo coll nX ‘^bo 

.ore oothiog ■ ic,. th' fstbci Wo 

ohanged hy my aSe. ^ Bnaget no- 

-Latnh Drtam.Childreo. 


THE I 2 iDIAN REVIEW 


I NOmiDEB 


NABENDBANATn rOROETS 

f’/^er f penury 

t^cath Hareudranafh 

c.ZaJ'‘''Tn 

the ,emlal J ,1" ¥” ’'thaV Jo, 

Sn HamJirl.! ’ I'eemnanj a,ff!eumts 

icmand, of //ir^'jr^; '’1'* 
h^a,cnd,a„ath ?’"* PertMitl 

■Mon, or ne.roLm, the Dirim 

In the uo,dt of Ptt't'on. 
Hotaa of Kaicndranath : 


remember 


<»es"o''pX‘’fh“'-‘'“‘’''>' I oast 0 . 
Ibnt the Div*ino Mo?h' ^ “otnallr fonm 
conscious. ihn Jjping am 

Dkido Lops nnA fountain oi 

in the aorein/* RcAoty. I ^as caoghi 
•o^e. In an am ^APes of dopotion and 
‘ Mother giro mi^7 ^ vrujed. 

•fODQocifttioD ! f?® °’®®*’|'nlcntion I Glpemo 
ao^ ^erotionl Grnnf°°^® “® IfDOipJcdge 
«D UnlDtarrn^ 4 “? • ^ 

eool. The »orM *^®feDei3 Jo or 
Ibe Dipino forgotten. Only 

®y heart. bother ehone within 


^ ‘Ai-JACtK 

9?^^;?ol\iu,Ud‘iy“f i'J Mary 

MMiuoii (o on ‘‘™»R a,t erpcnencc 


“'‘““be, 

' -b=n''th‘’orr/hS.™“' 

_ I^cmcmber 
0 cyclamen 

Opeoe her bods again 

Rf'joico ft moment-then 
•ttemeinber 




br. IP 

iF-biUht-'- 

•tooM count time he k" " bml. 


^amts Bathif. 


If I bad RamabEishna aske 

fhe retnopal of Mother fo 

startled at fb{» worldly wants. I wa 
S'f. I forgot nil eaid, 'N< 

fy romody „“7“bunt “• But is then 
M4 loll a- ’ Qo ogam’, ho said- 
eotont tor the tX legem 

?' ‘bo Uotber aalm ‘b® ®'«bt 

bowed to hor roceot.df°''®°‘. “>■ 
for loTo and devni.n^^ prayed only 

him vrhat had second time, I 
Sow thonghtlessJ ^o eaid 

^orself enongh to b°° festrain 

Y®"; ‘rj- one, m° «J„‘b®so few words? 

Her, Quick I ’ t make the prayer 
tiro, bot^'o'®''' 1 wont for the third 

fwriboahaoiaovlro^™® ‘b» " 

“ ‘'bio 1 “®- I thought 

_ -blotber about 1 Tf P®*"® ‘o PraP ‘o 
C'seous hioi, ,”“‘1 It IS I, to 

I hT' / I ’ In '.l"’ ''®b®‘“bles. Will 

.'..‘“.rb-lo nor'“rsfoS,?„„."“l 


I ’ In Bi '■‘‘Gctables. Wha! 

Uiet remorse 

^erotma.*- bnt knowledge 
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Pnnclit Nphru's Korean Policy 
..o“; 

tho cro=icinn ol tlio - yUi mrell'r 
Tinnpfxrtuirixtion ,n iho t 

Commission hove rrmt ll 

Went and hit‘crnp« .. 

Nchri. ,-1.0 " In'" f’"""'? 

<loinocn>t.o Amrri, v and'"'"nfl*"’ 
accin mtd n« U), trenf.Bi a often 

fna andlonly Ijecoirif tl.n , 

Post luE noo- cliKovoria Vt" 1 ' '• 

■n h.B „„,|j ! '»"l l».ll. 

rtoBon to rtif hno :,,o '>»" 

^ooWv ran 1 t An 1 , 

"orll „fr ,ra r-,(h “‘'‘fW eplilipf ,n 

willinerMH tors n-„ tun n| 

ho I fts too TnucI n / ** I*'* trrlAin 

dopenatd upon fj,, ^ "t I ,o. 

“nl IS too hem IS? 1 ly I of^iofy 

", Pol.oT m tL 

epbero Bticb crilio.sms nro j 
to iBooranca o( Indinn ® /“‘'"■oss auo 
completo m,»ooaot,S„!'°'"?oot „„a 
roam objoctive ^ India s 

P.J«'m Ar “cafCZ »”a 

foouB (acta and rooosoTZ ”">■ •» 
opsarso m China srbTrh ^ oalional 
the new Cbmose f?nv« bebiod 

aoa Ohiaa beioB ?ho bia Tr‘ ''“•■l" 

Ibero can b. on “ taotors m Asia 

oo opotat.on and 8003^1]”?!’''''°“' 
siblc The IndVan „ '* ■“'Jivi 

mtecnational conflict, t" “U 

effort mnst be exerted 
™' and, ,( war dc„ ° "'"'“t 

then all that can he d “'’°”t. 

be attempted to btina ,t tn ‘’® '>’“oH 

lo h„ Pres, Conference ° '“"r ond 

Prime Miniater pot hi, ^elbi the 


Tnn iHDiAK nnviirw 


r Moti tiDrn J 550 


rofnnnn^"!’ f." ,‘''® I'Orf IH rjljtl,ll0n it 
narn.-it*^ 'r ^ Janabarial line nrBOrl 

(Bill p’r-il’l atoppiPB at the 

Ini it" 1. ' '“® '■ 

c^itL'’ 

'’‘® Nat’ooa 

h, tore nr? "'”® '® "'® ‘’'■o®*!' ''"otoa”' 

the ia?l r? ‘m"'®"' MaoArlbur to cat. 
llin ,n^!l P®“®®-1 'I* ol 

rncp vTonld thfnliH tbfit tbo period cf 

to dn ^ f'® I''o®th liorrani 

-olulton 'a®'® “ I’®’®®'"' 

nlrend, I ^ conntri’e fiitnrt bp baa 
Konb i;I" ®®"‘®’'!i®leJ bj ctmt. The 
tlioir nava 4 Kiri*n time to rpconiidfr 

npnron'r?n T'°" P'JoboloBICall) Ibe mort 

npenf Urn ’^'’®> ®®'”'®'’ 

nod nreforrA/^ thp> bad Jaorcbpd 

nod preforrod to inv.tr. war on tbrir own Mil 

throncli N k* ^ ^I'loArtlinr'a march 
feared bv bad tho reactifio 

on flip Ll”?"' Noliro-a stand 

cra,c‘" the atrooc 

record jf oolv^n# to .lie placed nn 

or III coLrcired ®®'“‘“‘'°° 


“ 44.a iresa UonferflnnB. . ood 

Primo Minister pnt bia nn’°M tbo 

V .?“Phaai8ea that clearly 


it , .vaipnaaised thaf ,f Clearly 

‘O tbint “that It 1° oneL t, "'“® ''®OOB 

“omooralm° „‘„"ru .^®'''®°on ’'The 

"o"«:;dT »s o^z-s! 


- - UJnao 

fr S vS'T “"’s .Z7 cr-i- 


*'Ph'^°°' ‘h® Exchequer 

Dritefn',"ch™'"f, ®'® Stafford Crippa 

cronndi of fll beaTn,'’ j r^^obefloer, on 
Go.ornment n '’®P®‘"a tbo Labonr 

«oprcn,rarohuL. J'®®'®'” ®' “ne of tbe 
tinip^ S,r Stnrr forlano in recent 

**r.DB forco behm/"?! 
rccoTprj nnri n isritain fl economic 

OailBLell trni, ^ V * ®oceeHsor Mr Hnch 
roind bia * h*9 brilliant 

complete ot purpo-r and 

toatMca .0 £ ‘■are been vital 

roost difficaife f^nfalaod tbronsh tbe 

have inown bim^fS"^ ^ho 

'•» oor hiatorV « a period of crisis 
Without reaSvaf?" ^ endorse theso words 
etreonons I«/eod ,t ,s bis 

dacioR three venra ° 4 .k ceaseless work 
Iho breakdown . *® responeible for 

Paat five health Tor the 

"cknowledRea hn vf- Primo Minister 

bnrdcn ' greater T fv a tremendons 

holder of oar V’’*® '^”5 prcnoqs 

^n who polled Britain Stafford is tbe 
abyss — bqJ sacnflrafl i,” pet of her economic 
Popniarity to fiojf health and personal 
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The Korean Situation 
Thangh India was nob for carryiofi 
war beyond the 88tb parallel tbo U. N. 
Conncjl, having decided by a majority to 
go ahead, Gen. MacArthnr has awepb 
throngh North Korea T7ith an ease and 
rapidity 'which is in sharp contrast to bia 
Own esperiences in the earlier stages of 
the war. Pyongyang, the North Korean 
Capita! fell on the lOth of October and 
thereafter the U. N. forces marched from 
post to post with comparative ease And 
thin to prevent the retreat of the encm\ 
forces into friendly Maochnria tho General 
has carried oot a triumphant landing of 
well-equipped paratroopers in appropriate 
spots 80 as to prevent fresh groapiDge 
for offensive. The Genoral, coantmg ou 
Soviet and Chinese DOD-interveotion. is 
confident of complete victory in o 
sbort time. 

Meanwhile it 'would appear that the 
Truman— Mao Arthur conference in Wake 
Island has made the objective clear. Th® 
President la anxious' that as far as possible 
nothing should be done to provoke Soviet 
or Ohinssa hostility and direct ioterventioo 
in the Korean conflict. 

But danger seems to lark in another 
unexpected qoarter. The South Korean 
President Mr. Syngan Bbeo has began to 
stmt about in a way caloulated to Jeopardise 
the work of pacification and recooBbraa* 
tiQn that must follow the cessation of war. 
In spite of the specific decision of the 
Gnited Nations Committee to place captured 
Northern Korean territory only under 
G. N. administration Mr. Bheo thought 
fit to appoint five governors to role 
the provinces of the north. Blissfully 
uncousciona of his own imbecility 
without American backing he describes 
the North Korean government as a pop* 
pet regime and bis words and actions 
have of late tended to be provocative. Tb© 
p. B. should resist the temptation of 
impeaing bis role on people who do not 
want him and the future of Korea most 
ho left entirely in the bands of H© 
own people. Gen MacArthor sboula 
therefore pot this man Ebee in his proper 
place and begin the work of conciliation 
after the conflict is over, with tbo 
sole view of Korean unity and Korean 
interests. 


Partnership of Peace 

Soon after bis dramatic meeting with 
Gen. MacArthnr President Truman 
made a policy pronouncement, avoiding 
the partioolar issues discuseed at Wake 
Island but calling in general terms for 
what be happily phrased a " partnership 
of peace” with tbo people of Asia. He 
also appealed for Russian co-operation in 
establishing a workable system of 
collective security. 

Asia’s industrial and agricultural pros-, . 
perity, its social and political progress, 
he declared, were ardently desired by 
America. America has shown its anxiety 
to defend Asiatic ‘‘frsedom” by its 
readiness to enter the Korean fight. 

Now these are welcome sentiments. Bat 
Asia’s doubts about American profes- 
sions arise from tho action of its agants 
ID Asia and in the treatqient accorded 
to Asian claims in the Counoils of 
tb© world. 

Qon. MacArthur’s intsntioDs about 
Formosa and American support of Frenob 
imperalism in Indo China and the 
objection to tbo recognition of the new 
regimo in China run counter to Aslan 
asntiment. Tbs professions of^ democratic 
faith seem BiDgularly void of content and 
sincerity when one examines their doings 
in tb© recent past. 

As an up country comtemporary 
tighty asks: 

How much domocralJC faith is thore, we wonder 
in tho O.S. “ partnership of peace" with Syogmau 
Rheo, who on tho Americana’ own admission, 
maintaiQB hy tb® grace of Geaorol MacArtlmr a 
brutal "Police State" aa odiotia as any behind 
tho Iron Curtain. Wbero^ ia ^tho democratic virtue 
in ewitehiog off Amoricao bombara the 

Korean theatre to Indo China for saving the 
French colonial Gourbooa 1 And there waa no 
‘deroocratio causa served by wasting bilbons of 
dollars to keep tho Kuo llm Tang tump in 
saddle, whilo the only patty capable of mootinc 
the Communiet challenge, tbo Deiuocratia League 
was houodod out, ruthlessly euppressed by Chiane 
KaiSheL’a gunmen with the tacit approval of the 
Amorican patrons. 

America is waging an all-out strogglo 
to stop the progress of Communism. It 
is up tu its leaders to decide " 'whether 
tbo end they have in view can bo 
achieved by rvllmncea ■with forces of Asian 
reaction or by frank recognition of 
realitieB, 
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Mr. Tandon's Cabinet 

It was thonght that the Nanit 
had said the Jasfc word L CoDgreBS 
of the rift in Congress Rnfc ^amoar 
ted negotiations nn.! a. ” ^ Protrac 

tbe Ocngre.™ p"”,de„^r “T » 

Minister and the mr, Pnmo 

annonnoiog the 

«.‘tes had te„a°d t rovl° 

and controversy Whc ^ apecolation 
Tandon an„ran„d Ma 

conntrywide sip}, . ^here was a 

that ends well It is "^camf 
Consreas with Nehrn and n ‘''® 

a»a Aaad has a f^Tr nn . C R 

Meat spokesmen and Qosero 

Committee eonld now ta\clmn"’ 

"=»>» of responsibilitj. Sh , " 

affairs, will hare a oaO ^ ° ° Practical 

Plans and ptocrammer^t 0“ ‘he 

Thas ttrengthened Cotip °°° ofQcial bodies 
moot ar. nor assoroa"c, °“'arp 

Bja' Minmfrra '^n°5‘‘ei'bf '““‘a'o= 
Prorinoial Congress “r™ °t the 

Nad, Bombay, the Pn'oMb ‘w®.”' 

tecbS-"' “»‘«-srrr‘a”-S!, 
l;'a’^Ptes^o'‘co„fe“S‘m I)° a‘ 

ao^ -md'Sfe “ m Wn?i.‘“ 

a‘ ‘•osdecisioTwarhow armr.: 

■Ja 'sates and ■ n T'°a »" Nm k 
■oto trooble” ' does not, bo 

'"mrrbj'"p,n““,°‘'°'' '■'“'rn to this 

I eipeot they will ‘^h ‘"“a reaololions 

a^in ^ 

“■ the pownt'^ol ti' ?,”SP°rt wbicb^ . 

‘ta ‘«-^^r":d“i,n‘!-.=,Sosress to ti n'* .’I 


THE INDIAN EEVIEW 


IJbOVElIBEH . 


Invasion of Tibet 

libSion^''f!.°'' '‘nnooncoment of the 
of Tibet waH° 'oplionnsin for invasion) 
wae n„\ ■ ^'*'””'5' ““ nodden as it 

Parlava tripartite 

Chineec delegatM 8^'’°*“”' 

bo Boinc on TOO? “OPPOa'd t" 

Arm, r/“‘d“"«pT.re'“^ned” 

"ononncement wara^nds 

fort aaked”thor° a “i 

Sardftt E U Peking, 

note” to th hand a " forma/ 

expreesiDc nftiy«»., Chinese Governmtnt, 
Pr.00 and' ?’ 

Cbioese Govfrnm.b«f ^ 
armed forces ordering their 

G'rinr this 

Press Note also *°^°^“atioa, an official 
able concern" “consider 

of India read '^hieh tb© Government 

^ Official c^f/^Pfrb »» the Frees 

told, are extrpmoi„° Delhi, we are 

pointed at thn ^^P^rpJexed and disap 
action without Chinese Government a 
*n advance Tn t ^ 'rord of explanation 
1®^ to behepB ^hich has been 

Office that China Chinese Foreign 

of Tibet in a DBnr.<.r°'i ^ settle the future 
negotiation with “^nner by direct 

^'het the representatives of 

natnraJIy com* as f . development has 

nnnoQocenaent tn official Peking 

•mperialist forced” ."heration from 
*“ys a press Corresonn^ ® a ennsed surprise, 

»* probably been n ®nd the question 
aoTernmsnt as to ‘he Chineeo 

they^^®*^ ‘h®y have bad 
countrx^ f® statement 
Indm aad it won?d' Tibet is 

that India has anv IPdicrous to soggest 
iDsIdo SJ'“ rclerenco was to 
tbit Bel",'’:'"'’'' 

S“a“?--""S‘b ? - ""3 

^•reToptrt '“de,y^“iBr„‘’“?y>’ 
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SHAKESPEARE'S PROBLEM PLAIS Bf 
BMW Tiilyata Ghatto & Wiadoa 83 Gd 

Making an arresting departure from tbo 
traditional grouping of the plays Dr Tillyard 
regards Hamlet as a problem play better 
grouped for purposes of study with the 
accepted problem comedies ’ All s Welt that 
Ends Well, Meazwe fo} ^Jeasuie and Tiothis 
and Cresstda than with the great tragedies 
of Shakespeare’s mature period Othello, 
King Lear and Macbeth Dr TiUyard 
Bays that Hamlet and the three problem 
comedies are distinguished from the 
other plays in that in these Shakespeare 
is concerned ihionghout (italics core) 
■^ith either religious dogma or abstract 
■peoolatioo or both' that in them tbo 
Bogina and epeoulatloo are imperfectly 
absorbed into the general substance of the 
playi, that the tone is gravely earnest but 
not pessimistic and that Shakespeare is 
interested 10 observiog and recording the 
details of hamaa nature for its own sake 
instead of subordinating his perception to 
ft great over tiding theme Pactbec in 
each play, though in different degrees 
nf siguidcance, recurs the theme ’ a youog 
man gets a shock ’ 

In justifying the inclusion of Hamlet in 
this group Dr Tillyard says that while 
Hamlet has an adequate tragic hero 
and the traditional element of eacnflciaJ 
purgation, Hamlet’s mind doesn’t under 
go a moral revolution comparable to that 
which takes place in tho minds of Oedipus 
or Iieat or Samsou resnltiog in onlighteomeot 
aod the assurance of a new state of being 
ft final state of reconcihatioa which leases 
the hero as well as the spectator and 
student of tragedy feel floallj ennobled 
comforted and anstamed Troe Hamlet is 
overwhelmingly obsessed with a sense of his 
mothers gnilt to tho exclusion almost of 
crime of bis node and that once he has 
•hocked her into a realization of hor guilt, 
uo IB more even tempered But while 
Shakespeare is intensely interested m 
Bamlet’s mind, according to Dr 


problems, their richness and their diversity 
and not their solution come first with 
him io this play Dr Tilljard indeed 
throws refreshingly new light on the unique 
hold of Hamlet on readers but we venture 
to tbtok that he has not quite succeoded 
ta disestablishing its character as a true 
tragedy tbongh it is admittedly richer 
and more various m content than tragedy 
usually IS 


Dr Tillyard finds Tioiliis and Cressida 
a play of the same type and though it 
has far less tragic content ' sheer wealth 
of display counts here far more than the 
lessons we learn from tbs way events are 
disposed ” There is a powerful istellsotnal 
grasp of the artistio problem, a cunning 
union of the two great themes, in the 
love of Troilus and the war for Troy, 
the emergence of Troilus and Ulyssea as 
dominant and contrasted characters Troilus 
standing for boooor and Ulysses for policy 
providing a God’s plenty of “ powerful if 
astringent delight ’’ Dr Tillyard a analysis 
of this play, the longest and perhaps the 
best m the book makes fascinating and 
lastroctive reading 

On Measni e for measure which has evoked 
widely differing views, Dr Tillyard steers 
a coarse somewhere midway between the 
total condemnation of Victorian critics and 
the entbusiastio and unmeasured acceptance 
of modern critics like Dr R W Chambers. 
Dr Tillyard perceives the bosio inconsistency 
between the two halves of the play and 
attributes ,it partly to artistio fatigue in 
Shakespeare and partly to the influence 
of SbftkeBpeare’e source, Wbelstone’s Promos 
and Cassandra 


iv IB BcarcBiy possitiie, and thank God ifc 
J8 notneoessarj in literary criticism, to reach 
final coocluBions in these matters Dr TiUvri-A 
however has thrown plenty of new Jmbfc 
these plays and the stimnlatiog freshneM of 
hiB .OTro.ch mt.86 .et Btodenta of Sh.tespeato 
tbinUae and readme Shakespeare 00,”^ ! 


D I K'R Y OF 


Sept 25 Death of Maharaja of Bikaner m 
Eacland 


Sept 2C UN forces take Seon] 

Sept 27 Sooth Korean forces reach the 
88th parallel 

Sept 28 Indonesia elected GOth D N 
Member 

Sept 29 Seoal handed over to Sj-ngmao 
Ehee 


Sept 80 No war pact proposal with 
Pakistan renewed 


Oct 1 Trade relations between India and 
Pakistan come to a stand still from to day 
Oct 2 Gandhijv b birthday celebrations 
Oct a Pandit Nehra inangaratcs XI 
Paciflo Eelations Conference at Lncknow 
Oct 4 US Mission in Formosa recalled 
to Japan 

Oot 5 Afghan Ambassador lo Delhi refates 
Pak charge of Afghan participation 
Oot 0 UN appeals to Indonesian Govt 
to halt Military action against S Moloccas 
Oct 7 UN Assembly gives go ahead 
signal to MaoArtbnr 

Oot 8 Jogendranatb Mandal M nuter of 
LawandLabonr m Pakistan Govt resigns 
Oct 9 Gen MacArthurs call to N Koreans 
to snrrender 

Oot 10 Indonesia rejects U N censeGr© 
appeal 

Oct 11 Rassia formally proposes a Big 
piTe Conference on International peace 


Oct 12 Edbs a vetoes Dies re election to 
U N Secretaryship 

Oct 18 88 West Bengal detenus 

ordered to bo released 


Oct 14 Bombay Mill strike called off 
— UN forces advanco on Pjongjong 
Oct 15 Truimn MaoArtbnr meetinc m 
•W^ako Island 


Oct 10 New Congress rxecntive 
cpd by Mr Tandon Inclndes th 
Minister and Sardar and C R 


annoQo 
B Prime 


Oot 17 Preedt Trnman calls for nartner 
ship of peace with the people of Asia 
Oct 18 UN fortes take Pyongyang 


THE MONTH 


Oct ID Acheson plan 
rolitical Oommittco 


approved by UN 



° ChMcelfor 

‘ *00 b-xchegner resigns 
in Mysm-e^*^* Research Institnte 

Oct 22 French forces evacuate Loo Binb 

Tibet 'Announces invasion of 

Oct 2C H M fi,^ Tr 
pew Chamber nf °^ 0 *ahy opens the 

“'l 27 Kn.hmir N f 

condemns Un a National Conferenco 
Ocl 28 The r„t “'“‘osolvelhod.spol! 

®f 'Working Jonmo* * India Convention 

orr 

between DrUa’in aej K '"?"'J»bip sisned 
«' Conntee „uf f ’’l' Ehalmanda 

tb,o.ten.n‘‘“S,e/Lse” 




WHAT GANDHIJI PEEAGHED AND 
DIED FOR" 

The Mahratta caHs the followiBg 
passages enfler appropriate headings trotn 
the writings and speeches of Gandhijt 
They deserve to be treasnred as among 
the precions thonghts of the Mahatma 
•THE DEATH OF THE BRAVE 
He who perishes with sword in band is 
no donbt brave, hnt be who faces death, 
without raising his little finger, la braver 
Let ns all be brave enongh to die the 
death of a martyr, bat let no one lost 
for martyrdom. 

CHARACTER 

The end of all knowledge mast be 
bailding np of character. What is eda* 
cation withoat character, and ^ what is 
character witbont elementary personal 
purity? 

^ DEMOCRACY . 

My Dotion of democracy is that under 
it the weakest shonld have the same 
opportunity as the stroogestv 

On God's earth nobody is low and 
nobody is high. Assnmption of superio 
rlfcy by any person over any other is a 
. sin against God and Man. 

PRAVER 

Prayer is the key of the morning and 
the bolt of the evening. 

The man of prayer will be at peace 
with himself and with the world. 

Prayer is not an old woman's idle 
amnaement. ^ 

He who bangers for the awakening of 
of the divine in him, most fall back 
npon prayer. 


REFORireR 

Where is the reformer who has not a 
price pnt npon his bead ? 

All reforms owe their origin to the 
initiation of minorities in opposition to 
majorities. 

No reform has over been brought 
abont except tbrongh intrepid individnals 
breaking down inhuman enstoms and . 
□sages 

A reformer's business is to make the 
impossible possible by giving an ocular 
demonstration of the possibility in bis 
own oondoct. ' 

IlIPEBrAI.IS3r 

Imperialism is a negatibn of God. 

Imporiallsm is iorreasingly becoming a 
dead weight, if only becaoso It is based 
on highly organised violence. 

At best, western democracy is merely 
a cloak 'to bid© the Nasi and " tho 
Fascist tendencies of imperialism. 

The greatest menace to the world 
today is the growing, esploiting, irrespon- 
sible imperialism. 

Tbe plan to vivisect India is a 
contribution to imperial' growth. 

’ ARMAMENTS 

The only antidote to armaments, which 
are the symbol of violence, is Satyagraha. 
Real disarmament cannot come nnJesa the 
nations of the world cease to exploit one 
another. Forcible disarmament of India 
by 'the British Government was indeed a 
grave wrong and ornel ioinstice. 

INDCSTRIALISATION 

Indu.trml C.liBal.on h » aiseass 
bsraDas it all evil. I have been ra 
aetermmea opponent of moaern niviliBltion 
Neitier railways nor hospitals are a teat 
of a highland pare civilisation. 
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THb BTFVE^SON rOMPAMO-J Arnnsf 3 nnd 
Looaon'^°'* nimpaeii Phoenix Honee 

d'hon ot Slo cnson s birth is n 

Il.tioc occasion tor recalling the words and 

os ho IS aamirsd nil orer tho Enclisli 
spenkinr world The brnr, adrontnro of 
bis life was in Inno with the ooimge and 

bt™' ‘‘“‘’F' “O'obst bo wns Wo 

bnvo the pocket Slerenson a fare „? 
anch varielr nnd richness that no Stereo 
Ih^ Ted “r *“ Sterenson pLTed 

We a, 1°“ T ■‘"'i bis 

otyie as in ubrases hlo *Vr a. . " 

ioX^o!;sli„'^”rB‘s:afrv ” r 

■P«ent< 7 Hc« A ennerh 

Tusitala-^v^ab hs fam/ 

Kidnapped and rf m 

ho aUo a fine nn.V® ' 

OBsayist of considerable charm ii ““ 

and booki ot irarol arr«,ti L 
a< rercnoml cnlectaiomcnt 
Bolectjon IS fairh e£imt>r<.>,« ' ‘’h^s 

■on. writing" at tb7 h?ch.“=V" ®‘'"" 

larel of achieremenl A^d th.„‘th°^ 
story of Slerenson a life if 
ntid valuable n ^O'd iq a lone 

Hampden who is htSSf'jf'l,, •’“■‘n 
no aathontj" oo R L S Wh nod 

restiBB in itself but a knn„? ^ '® ‘“*e 

a knowledge of filh e 1 ”,’;'"’" 0 °' "" 

qoicUn our apprecntion !!t\ hound to 
e^ersth.uB iZ For 

impress of his personalltv of ‘he 

or Lamb ^ Montaigoo 
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THE IHDIAN REVIEW 


f KOVEMBER 


enfieitm stylo and sabstanM 

Sn n dl” Creatlv'o Art Creative Art as 

nnd" 1 "“'ao >'W 

intnrecf i”^ profound nnd absorbing 
fool '“P" '“t a whole 

chosen f ^ ^eakataramani has 

chosen to deal „,ih them in brief Ho 


blenda fho f" “"b” He 

With fh» of literary criticism 

■n of philosophy sod 


of philosophy sod 
East and ^/h aro from both tb« 

he nointa Among other tbiopi 

is self ro » fonctiOD of criticjsn 

irt of creativi 

not Utlr 8 quotations an 

Walter T> t Matthew Arnold an^ 

A creat i would have foood 

‘be mori brcs'’^''‘"''J“““‘ * Jaasc'ct “11 
HQ lofloanfres^^tf^®® ‘f spontaneons and 
” ‘°fl°eucea by other writers in tho field 


Hr K 8 
Ashrama 


■ ^“veolaUrTmam 

M, leper. P,.co - 

The brochure of «7 ,a 
addition of an apprecwtire r fhe 

B'r C P Ramaswamr A foreword by 
AuthotB own Pref^G-^'^’”’ tho 

Mr \enkataramaoi had delicp '^hat 

atsereral Indian Cnirersit r. th“ 'r 
espression ot a high orLr ““d 
er.doncod in these pagof “ c “^eed 
‘"C <ew The ‘bomer?n“lcd?a't,e''\:^ 


piutodat ^^“''•‘SAcnAni ektxfiboI 
OeIrtrncL ^bEBEATIOV I OLUVE (Ibo 
I ration Committee Obepank Madras) 

«cd.llna?e“”;™^'“;'°” bf Essays 

Srinivasacbari of 'I'f'* presented to Prof 
birthday is L occasion ot his 61et 

nnd wmth or “Hing tribute to tho work 
bae made n.™ ecbolar and teacher who 
Stodonte and ’ery popnlar among 

Prof Srin3,l ''b'b" ■“ Sooth India 
a modesff and''"^' “““bines learning with 
teacher 01 "’’"'‘J' »" hecomicg in a 

otndents nnd ff coHeignes and : 

a motr^nV “““'a bare bit 

hie work and recognieing 

the field of hVf contribntion jo 

the contribulnM^'^*^*''*^^ research Among 
Oriental ^nown name# 

personal Qpnrep.ff ° * P **** 

many of 1 tnbotea from 

testitaooj that iv. nr© eloqnent 

confined to tha rin^ teacher s work is not 
npproptiatclr Tbavolom* >. 

Professors hfe nn,? accoont of (be ( , 

>outh and a _ ^®feer as a teacher of 
'^“liORB duriDc °“?‘°f?ical list of bii }, 
?®«> We loin decades and 

>“ their ahol- . 
services to tho 4o ?d Profeigor- ^ 

^bip nod scholar 

roars of fraitfni efo i manj ioor« 

■“ ‘bo canso cl edMat'm'”'’ 't. 
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TEE -WJEBni BOHEME. By K. L. Shtimalj. 
ph.D. PaWiihsa by Wdya Bhftvan 
Society, TIdaipnr. (1910) Rs. 5. 

Dr. Shrimali trice to ehow how the 
i^ardha Scheme takes the place of the 
Soglish system of edocation and andea* 
ronrs to reconstrnct Indian Society, 
ba holds that tho ■Western odncation did 
groat harm to tho Indian mind as we 
as to the national cnltnre. It did o 
develop a sense of citizenship an 
social eCdciency. On the other ban , 
the ‘Wardha Scheme tries to give 
expression' to the character of national 
hie and respond to chanRea in onltore. 

It shonia create a new co-operative 
society and aims at a onrrionlam^ centred 
toond physical and social environment 
and crafbwork. The cnrrioniam shonld 
help both an intellectual underetandinfi of 
sntrotindinga and cnltara and a capacity 
to conttibnte to social progress. The 
plan visnaViees the importance of pre- 
school education in nursery schools, a» 
well as of the education of adolesoente. 
The hasio oraft that is chosen is to bo 
iotimately bound np with the life of the 
child aud it has got to be ‘tangbt as a 
medium of education and not primarily 
as a vocational craft. 

The mother-tongue should have a 
creative as well as utilitarian values ; and 
it should enable the child to classify and 
clarify hie experience. Social stadiee 
should he so framed in their eyllabua ae 
to meet the needs of changing society 
and stress the ideals .of our heritage and 
hopes far the future. 

Thus the Wardha Scheme shonld have 
a deflnito orientation, as well as a prac- 
tical aspect ; and it shonld further 

develop national consciousnese. Oor 

, author proves, or tries to ' explain, 
tho identity of ideals and purposes bet- 
ween tho Gandbian philosophy of troth 
and non-violence and the Wardha Scheme 
in Its underlying moral philosophy. As the 
scheme aims at preparing the children for tho 
V ®“”8ing. it cannot, in the 
any Onality and will 
hiwe to be modiBed as ^oor needs and 
the liRht' ro-interpretcd in 

in view of 


•riTTLE TATTLE. By Rop M Jtopnr, 
Bodlemn & Co.. Madras Pp. ihu. 

This hool: consists o( ton sketohes or 
short stories narrated with .'P'"*- 
stories arc realistio nod varied by jiMrt 
disqoisitions on penernl topics. TOO 
ditforenco between biography and auto- 
biography is broDgbfc ont in ono^ story, tho 
methods of geological examination arc 
broaghb ont in another. Scraps of homonr 
are inserted between tho longer narratives. 
Attractive as tho skotohes are they aro of 
nneQoal merit. And yet it ,ir a genial 
companion for an idJo^ honr. We wish, 
however, the printing were more Inviting. 

A TOWN LIKE ALICE— Nevil Sbutc. 

William Heioemann Ltd. lO^C. 

Jean Pagot and Joe Hartman meet ' in 
the Malayan jangles as japanesn prisoners. 
Joo admires tho girVs pinck and Jean thinks 
.Taa in crncified for stealing chicken to 


Joe IS cruciuea lor bvcuiiuk uuicucu lu 

help the women and ‘obildren prisoners. 
Bat Joe does not die. Tho two meet in 
Aostralia, marry and prosper— a common 
yarn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

TrasLBSs. By Ptinco Nicholaa Tchkotova 
PulnsTn <t Co., Ltd., I.ondoTi. , 

A?'™’'..®’??®"-, Hamilton 

ISt.Un.gn. .* ■*’ 

K^BA IbAMAYAHASI. A Studv bv V V 51 AS-». 
The Delhi Tamil Saneham, Nevp DolhU* Ks 7 ’ 

Couic Stutp. By Lancelot 
Hogben. Max Pariah & Co T 
Hou 3®, Kathbono Place, London. ‘ ^ 

Labo^ and Eastbr Week. A Selection frLrr. .1 ' 
of Jamea Connolly. At tii SJtv ^ 
Three Candles. Fleet St.. Dublin ® 

'^'g.’‘L°dom rntnarnttCn.. 

r 

OiNon/AS Eraieg n.. « 

InS”?'' '■y Kiolg^ 

rabtahme Honsn, AhmcdAbad. 
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■>» Ma. «„c,„,pra„.„,a sL'c “a" 

r ‘r r“™“- - 

“‘“n Iho prorth of »»,« t^a 

bT'V'TZ 

- - .:: :rzr;;!L 7 '- 

‘-a"t^l«La“ZT:r;,ar" “7“^ 

■“ tto Inamn ‘to tenacnoj 

«■ oomcasito oaItn7 InT 

would have been r Tbero 

"Old bub lorthoin ">tcsrolioo bo 

*“6 JDCDrsion of Tark« a-..^ 
A'sbans and people „b„ a , ™ 

sreat proeol,l,„„g and n i ‘° 
lolom Ho wa. SI, “““‘ »' 

“»0 Ot Ibo thiDOi Ih t”'”* ““>““0 fcol 

oloavasee between race, and'bh'*"! 

of tboso inflooncoe m obminalion 

Eoadual a.,.„„mt,o„ ol More'?"'’’ 
was Iho legal ev,le„ a ® '“"“oeo 

British Goeornraent by bbo 

tbo Government ,n I„a”°" «' 

tbo evolutionary nroe ''"* *° *‘a*feii 
"''■oh was inboLnt in .ho" 

lodiaa hielnrv t! '"'"‘‘'f 

'>■03 been „„„ lo^aL ‘7 o'- 

'“■‘be oroeds and „,vH °!. "‘‘■'o 

"tber connlries In th niost 

oow being enaotea the bml'a”' 
nal,on_lbo mnalo „ ‘’'"'^'”1! of a now 

"O'fying aillorent olomlni”' 
a sreat deal "oments must count lor 


^nc INDIAN REVIEW 


[ Novemiieu 1050 

TRIP To MOON IN 10 IP IRS 
Tocbnlcal Advancce in tbo building and 
ring of roctoto bavo domonelrntcd that 
“ '■'"‘'■"S on tbo moon le pne.ible- 

•ind iicrbap, aebiovablo-ii.tbin <10 joarr 
A London .oienli.l Mr \ akn lino Clearer 
Tzrsy'‘° Infer P/anelary 

Bnnea'o’'" '^ fl"! lotornalional 

«rnoo Travel Congrea. i„ Pan. 

or .aid Jlr Cleaver brought truly 
ooaaring leobnical progree, m roclet 

!Z°.. " ■leeolonmont for 

nllmiato inter planetar, night b, bnman 

'”’'1 “ ooeol'on of gradoal 

nfforta of many 

Z”,, “ ™o''el researeb 

eneb n!* bi oootribntee to tbo da, when 
eoob night will bo realit, 

froe in Ibe^'lrno"'’ 

that h. Perspectire It ma> be 

no giel -of'of for oor 

last to 7“ '^“'el ma, pot an end at 

to mane disa.lrou. war. 


• -w-taaiy iQp 

ftuS\3HrCF‘^“i‘°‘-s?bZ^^ 

priovanco, "■‘■■r Woaknosse. and 

/ 


IN SHAVIAN TERMS 
Wbat la »u_ a 

Shavian term? 7'° ““ 

has fi„d It at f l2oo'a° ^‘‘7 

Horn nf Dorb, . h'e A T 

Bbaw eeeenll, to Bernard 

pension rats ol l1) "“‘’‘’e'f '“r » dst 

wrote _ “• g n week flat Shaw 

hohoZiZoroTlZw: °N "" ^ 

"s a basin ^ I® Ho “oeb thing 

■ocomo II a differl"^ 'I'”’ 

‘bo proBont monov” I” forms ol 

f 1200 a year a '* “* 'e“rt 

yeor and at mo.t f i ooo 
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CHEIRO AND OSCAR WILDE 
SomDwbere m London towards tbe close 


I have said," was tbe firm find onwavering 
reply of tbe palmist, for, ho added, 


of tbe last centary a simple nnassoming. 
grey ojed person was reading tbo palms 
of an exclaslve gathering of Hoghab 
aristocrats, writes Mr. Mobnl Gnpta 
10 th< Ortcni Illustrated Weekly His 
shrewd, penetrating looks sparkling with 
mtclligcncQ lent emphasis to hi> onnsDal 
powers and personalilj 
Il6 Tvas tolling the past of the >oung gentlemen 
end the iprightly ladies who laid their haniU 
before hitn and also foretold what the future 
had m store for them IIis uncanny powers made 
them stare wide in nmazernenl But one of them 
wore from distance a sceptic smile a(i the while 
He hid himself behind a thick curtain an I 
through two shts^juat big enough to let two 
hands pasa through— h» stretched out Ins palm* 
Now the palmist, the path'ring thought, would 
ho on his trial, for, ho know not to whom the 
Ismla belonged— -a king or a pauper He was 
taken aback for a moment and a moment ©nlj 
to see the iiniisunl character of the hands 
stretched out before him In the palm of the 
left hand there were uomietakable knee of 
estmonlmary brilliance and meteoric a iccess Out 
the right hand fold a different tato It supporteil 
the brilliance all right but at a certain point Uio 
lines broke and there were uomiog signs of a 
bnlliant career endiog In j athetic rum and 
ptofound di<grace IIo lookei^ at hii audience an I 
arlceJ if bo should gii« out hie rcodinge in 

public or was it that the owner of tie bands 

ehoui 1 prefer to be folf m private t "There 

» nothing for him to hide from us sraileil out 

the ladies and the gentlemen who knew so wcU 
the man behind the curtain and could by no 
stretch of Imagination think that anything could 
ever gj wrong with him "Hell. began tie 
palmist his voice betraying a rudely shaken mind, 
"the left hand is the hand of n king, but the 
tight han I Is that of a king who will senl 
h mself to e^ile • "At what date T wns tho 
sceptic fjuoy from behind the curtain "Detween 
Jour forty first an 1 forty second year was the 
frm and iostanta^cona n>pl> 

The cactftin moved nod tbo pnlinist 
’fa' eWrtled to see the face of tho famoos 
man whoso fearfol fatarc he had jost 
foretold 

*Wo woald rather giTc yoa another 
chance to reviso yonr readings if yon 
woald care to,’ spoke one of the gathering 
who seemed to have no doobJ that the 
predictloD was error foJJ, hasty and 
fantastic ** 1 stick to every word of wbal 


quoting from the Scriptnros. 

Who am I to put a different meaning to 
signs or seals that God caused oa the hands of 
all eons of Men, that the sons of Men might 
know their works 

Tho man behind tho oartain was none 
else than Oacar Wilde and tbo man who 
told bis fntoro was Connt Zionis Hamon, 
known professionally tho world over as 
Cbetro Oscar Wilde was then fast rising 
to the peak of orainence 

^^a3 thero any link, he thought botweoo tho 
Uncanny predictions of thi unusual palmist and 
what ho bimsejf wrote in lus play "Every one 
IS born a king and moat people dio m exilo " 
Has it that m a roomeot of omlooua prescience 
he wrote his own judgment T As he drove home 
that night >n hie slow moving hansom he repeated 
to himself tho words of the palmist " the 
hand of a king a king who will send himself 
to exile '* 

And every word of Cbeiro came fcrae 
almost to tbo day prodicted, erne} iroths 
tboogh they were The verdict of Obeiro 
Boms np in tbe fewest words, tho remark- 
able career of tbo most romantio and 
Borvowfol goniDs of thonineteonth centary. 


sunoicAL cunn foji crimc 

A new brain operation which may help 
Bomo types of habitaal criminals to 
become normal law abiding citizens is 


beioR investigated by snrgeons and 
Bctentiats at Oxford Universitj. The 
operation, according to Olobc, involves tho 
dostraction of a small part of tbo nppei 
earfacn of tbo brain It has been per 
formed on a namber of patients at ac 
Oxford hospital. 


Tbe treatment has not been soccesgfa 
in cases where tbe patient is so abnor 
mat aa to be certified insane Ti,< 
operation '^is based npon the rosoif « 
experiments on monkeys condneted ar 
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olomonl ,n ,„ “ K«”‘<^>- 

--- 1 :::r':: rz: 

rt‘he''?o" “r'"' ■»o*f.rd 

“ -p»r ;ir‘:r -» -«d. 

"opia have h.a„ „ , ^ 

•Kid bnt lor tha ina°”'’ "“esratioo ho 
^oe inodrsion Of Torka a-.*. 
A'shano and peoDle nhn i, , ^ * ’’® 

S«‘t ProBelpl.>ioJ a Ih” 

I>l«m He w. . . '»>“> 01 

”00 ot the thmsT lh!t°’(°*a“°”°° '’°‘ 
oloovasee between races and^'th^'l 
"1 those infloencea mo '‘° ohmination 
ooodoal a,s,„.„at,on ol dTffer '*■'’ 
was the lesal , 5 ..t.„ “''^orent coltores 
Br,l..h GorernZ 'r N “o 

tho Oovernment in India"'' 
the evolationary nran hasten 

which was inherent in 'the"' '"‘'S”''*'”” 
I”d.a'o history taosht 

more tole'^et she , 

'■the creed,, and civil, sotions™th’ ' 

Iher oonnlries In i ” “oat | 

”“w beioB onaoted the boda "‘"S'o’oot , 

"«‘;””-the inc,., f a ”.w J 

“O'lymg different elements ' 

» ereat deal mmente most connt lot j 

prievances “'ir Weaknesses e°a‘ tl 


on rn 'N “0 YKins 

a '“ ‘ho hnildms and 

ng nl rockcls liavo demonstrated that 
a linman landing on tho moon is lo.eible- 
and porhaps „el.l„,„Ue_„,n,„ JO jear, 
e A London ,0,10, 1,,^ ‘ aleniino Cleaver 

,1 ZZT"1‘'‘° IntorrJanotarp 

” Rot' ‘'-‘International 

3 «■■””” T-oel Congress ,„ p„r„ 

5 omav”"' tl'”'"”” hronght trnly 

' design”" ‘‘ 7 ’’”'”“' progress m. rocket 
' nllim I ''"-ther development lor 

nllimaio inter planetar, Hight bp human 

0 oral ”I 

eoienliT ”1 

cZTl' "" world All 

aoch n hi ‘““‘"hotca to the dap when 
^ will be realit, 

apemes o'rr„“"’ ““a 

nniverse 00 ^?"”° 

to be n , ® nntlook cannot lad 

terres riar "h”” 

“mr,‘r;he?;:r" 

‘hat bp providmr" h' 

eocrciss j ^ ootlet for odp 

last to manTd"'''!' 'n't 

“““■ disastrona war. 

IN SHAVIAN TERMS 

PallRt Ig tVsia t 

Shavian term? r 

has Oaed it at g , om ®haw 

Neal 01 Derh, . “ Mr A T 

Shaw asliog T° 
pension rate olg’o 

nrote “ Bat Sbaw 

behove m panMoTr ' i”™ °°* “I ^ 

"» a basic penslor ‘'”°® 

lacotne J8 a i^irr «*i8t8 The basic 

‘ho present mon^y “ 

f 1 aoo a pear . J ‘ ho at least 

rear and at most g i OOO 
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CHBIRO AED OSCAR 'WIEDB 
Somewhere in Lonaon towards the close 
of the last century a simple unasenmmfi. 
grey-eyed person was rending ^ 

of an exclusive gathering of 
aristocrats, writes Mr. Mukul ‘P 

iQ thi Orieni Jlliistrdted WeeUy. 
shrewd, penetrating looks sparkling 

intelligence lent emphasis to his nr'n^ 
powers and personality. 

He was tellmg hands 

and the sprightly ladies who lam fniur© 

before him and also foretold '“’ha mad® 

had m store for them. His p 

them stare wide m amazement. while 

wore from distance a sceptie amile a 
Ha t.d himsair behind e thiak 
through two Blits— just big u . paJms 

hands pass through— he stretched , «ould 

Now the palmist, the gathering lb® 

be on his trial, for, he knew not to wb®^ 


hands belonged— a king or a P^'^P^Xment only, 
taken aback for a moment, ana a “ . bands 
to see the unusual character the 

Blretcbed out before him. In ^hnea of 

left hand there were But 

estrsordmary brilliance and meteoric su 
the right hand told a different tale It *^”^0 
the brilliance all tight but at a ‘ of ft 

how broke and there were ®S opd 

brilliant career ending m audmnce and 

profound disgrace. He looked i®t h»s . ,n 
s»hed it he should give out bis hands 

public or was it that the owner pi «♦ 'There 

ihould prefer to bo told iQ -miled out 

w nothing for him to hide from us » ^ ,^^11 

tho ladiee and the gentlemen who 
the man behind the curtain and could oy^^^^ 
stretch of imagmatioa think that a y Kpnan the 
go wrong with him .haSa romd. 

pslmiat. his voice betraying a rudely 
"tho left hand is tho hand of a ,ii send 

’ nght hand is that of a king who wii 

himself to exile.” “At what ‘ ..jj^tween 

sceptic query from behind the curtaio.^^ 

your forty. first and forty second ye®" » 

firm and mstantaoeoua reply. . . 

The curtain •moved and the palmmt 
^as slatUed to eee tho face of the famoo^ 
man whose fearfol future he had joe 

foretold. 

(mother 


‘VTo would rather give you 
chance to revise your readings >* » 

would care to spoke one of the 
who seetued to have no donbt that 
prediction was error full, hasty 
fanlasUc. " I stick to every word of w a 


ropir of the palmist, for, ho aadod, 
irom the Soriptoros. 

Who ftiu I rftuaed on the bands of 

S” » tSat ‘h, .oa, of Mo» miebt 

know their works 

The man bshina the eartain was hono 
rise than Oscar Wiiae anS the man who 
la h,s fntnre was Count Lems Hamon, 
known professionally tho world over as 
Choiro. Oscar W.ldo was then fast risioB 

to the peak of ™'”X'’‘'Lagbt, botwe.c the 
Was Ib'M »“y ' 'of tb. ooulusl palmist sod 
uncanny in his play : “Every one 

„hrt ho h'msolf ‘ p,„pl, die „ side. 

„ born » hinm of ommous ptsscionco 

Wns it that in ,„dcrmentl As he drove home 
h. '"Ot” ha own J d^ hansom h« rnpeat.d 

‘h*‘"'ift ?ho words of lbs palmist tbn 

h°.odTi bi-B 

to exile ’’ , • 

Ana every word of Oheiro came trno 
ftlmosfe to the day predicted, cruel truths 
tboagb they were. The verdict of Cbeiro 
eume up in the fewest words, the remark- 
able career of the most romantic and 
Bortowfal genius of the nineteenth century. , 

SURGICAL CURE FOR CRIME 

A new brain operation which may help 
Bomo types of habitual criminals to 
become normal law-abiding citizens is 
being investigated by surgeons and 
Boientists at Oxford University. The 
operation, according to Qlobe, involves the 
destrnction of a small part of the upper 
anrface of the brain. It has been per- 
formed on a number of patients at an 
Oxford hospital. 

The treatment has not been successful 
in cases where tho patient is so abnor- 
tnal as to be certified insane. The 
operation ^s based upon the result nf 
experiments on monkeys eondnntBi,s c 
Oxford. It was found that 
bad tempered animals became v^ 
after damage to a uarfiVni 
the .brain. Particular part of 
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SWAill VIVLKANANDA 
Ded.catms th. bronze portro.t of 

vivalananda CQDtre of Now V^^t, u 

H.^...lanando obeerve/l^ 7 , 7 ““ 
Of Goa « ‘h« 

V.aekaoaod, to the a, .tent ebo^r”t 

t:r ,n -rbe^e - - “ -- 

*"m forefathur, li fo„ tP i “' •™"“ «f 
culture ot the H,ud„, ,™ Presorted the 

many ftggressionB from outside “f 

the Hmdua hag mpHo <ljnainic 

them to assimilate mto tCr . POioSible for 

elements Renunciation and foregn 

^0 India* national ideau 
her inQuenco beyond her hnrri epreid 

|«wer of the e^ord b .t *1*" ‘»''0'«8h 

the spirit Spirituality ‘’tu te' PO®er of 

ti ll forced the bafk boL «>nfmcod 

Malued that if r^j Itidia* oationat 

Swemi ftl;*' ot life j; "“ultce, „ 

knowtli^p , hoowledge of tespectix© 

for S%u?,l Both *“'1 tho 

Kppy'ts - -“"r i'“.ho 

ME uadvel THAT’S Plastic 

i. Suzen >care f 
ksoone completely 'changed "th 

— "t a g,r, b/ eetrmg l,“'h 

the eknll and ».o ® 17 bones of 

tar appearance””'-® “■=“■ to 

Now that them Ch ha-’t" 

permanent benedt they I, 
mhiecement pnblm oiade tbeir 

The anrgeona are a., tt 
”<= “P Stewart Harritn T''* 

“"P a l-leaeam 1 „„|<, B'Pl 1 . 

8 onrse aged 8i 


the IKDIAH REVIEW 


I l^OVEMBER 1950 


Seven years ngo her npper jaw was set 
«o far back that her lips almost tonebed 
her misformed nose Her eyes protraded 
Mi the roof of her mooth was so 
8 arply arched that she conid not speak 
properJj 

The resnlt was to etir tbB\p.ly ol the 
urgeons who decided to operate They 
llrat broLe the bones ol the nose and 
roahoped the nose Then they opt 
throngh the front part of the eloll behiod 
the eyes aepered the eheek bonea at the 
, of the temples and cot across the . 
roof of the month 

This enabled them to poll the oppsr 
P«t ot the face forward and correct Us 

h^led”” the'^^ tVben the wonnds were 
believe* sh^ ®.. Parents coold hardly 

e.ri Wseif S'rJ. and the 

•he wa7 a '"''“S for jeara that 

to lead n normaV hf ™ "We 

G.°dh,riaT 

Acbarya Kriniatna,*^® sentimentahst, says 

7 £-‘ a -n”'mr'iro':r' ' 

blood of willing viclimi ** **** 

« companion of hw k^j a®”® occasion when 
b® wired to him e-w^ “a wound 

WngratuJated him [f thuK ^ould have 

h« lioart m tho aerv el 8®“® through 

ooctoioo .when 1 ooint«ri **'“ Oa enoihcr 

of a oompaHn °"u‘ the failing 

etrenuou* duuea'a ^ whom, at his mslanee 
wero being aes ^*''^“8 hard work and worry. 

*“'^““e®norh» hr that he wL 

do„ n'-maiL aepdliij, , „ply 

I opposed to t if then hard 

A teal ^Ir Gandh.ji waa 

tiwed M„,. or >■" t" barf 

»“«ro tent, mentality^ It ” we hear of 


mere 

nerves 


'' «uoh of paeifiarY, .u to be hard 

«®Btimenlal,iy^ It 7 hear of Is 

-“"'i.TooS' 'i‘u 


anrf* wantcfl fw7®* hard arduous nnd 

»®®hmg J>8«to imiardship 
'*Noge One imflincliingh 

undertaJio tho i.wL r *'l'*®Bmi3h »f 


one*i^,“S!^ ''Noge Ono'^c^'^ imflincliingh 
And nairiiL tho < ^ squeamish if 

'"hole acm ‘ dnJm cleaning 

ruunii Iteir arum that Prurbylurnc 

•trona acM n''"l tad coll«tad 

‘ ">,.L »ndo®umrtg"„rt''.";°™”'«‘'<t 
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WORLD WAR III 

“The coming months vrill be Iranght 
with danger. ^At any moment, a tash 
ttoye by one great power conld torn a 
local action into a world war." 

This is the warning given by Mr. Richard 
CrosBman, Labonr M. P., diacosslog the 
international sitnation in the Sundat/ 
Picfon’a?, London. There are three ways 
in which it conld happen, Mr. Grossman 
says; 

1. Observing that America is deeply 
committed in Korea, Rnssia might start 
to probing elsewhere. She conld fom^t 
trouble in Persia, for instance, or over 
throw Tito. 

2* The Chinese Commanists might be 
persuaded to intervene with their vast 
armies in North Korea. 

8. The Americans might get embroil- 
ed with Chinese Commonists over Formosa 
If any one of these things were to 
happen these months, a general war 
■would be almost unavoidable. While the 
first two depend on the attUode ol 
communists, number,^ three does depend 
on UB, Anglo-Americans. TJnless these 
daugetoua drifts in Anglo-American policy 
ate closed, we could drift into World "War 
III, in tho same way ns Europe drifted 
into World Wat 'll last' time, 

BENDRE THE ARTIST 

If 1 were asked to ^ name the most 
veteatile painter in Bombay, which next 
to Bengal, is the most art-minded State 
in India ” writes Mr. Q. Vookataebalnm, 
the well-known art critic who has done 
niDoh to bring noknown but talented 
artists to the notice of the public. - 
Writing in Afystndto,' he says: “I would 
nnhesitatiDgly name N. S. Bondr^ tho 
newly appointed Professor of Painting at 


the Baroda University," There nro, of 
oonrso, others who bavo specialised in 
some branch of pnintlog moro than' 
Bandro and, therefore, are bis betters in 
that Held of art, like Hebbar for rhytfa- 
mio compositions and Gbavda for tho 
beanty of his simplified lines. Jngann&tb 
Ahtvftsl is an ont-and-out traditionalist 
both in life and art, even as Newton is 
no ultramodcroist. Rszi is csseotially a 
colonrist. while Mali . is a delightful 
portraitist. But, taken all in all, Bendre 
le the most outstanding artist in Western 
India. 


Bendro, we sro told, is one of the most 
artless and simple-minded of men, 

He haa no aira or poseai nothing of tho 
“arty" haughtiness of tho half-haWed ' arbsts 
comtaon m big citioa. Hn Uvea a excnple hfe, 
works hard, and fast. U friendly and is devoted 
to his home and family. Even the experiences of 
A world tour have not much touched Ws ll/e, 
however much they may have enriched his art. 


Bendre is forty now, ' and has 
been painting, for nearly twenty yearsi 
Born and edneated at Indore, he came 
to Bombay for bis art education. A 
disUngoished gradoate of tho J, 3. School 
of Art, be cootinued bis .. studies at 
Locknow, Bantioiketan and Madras, tbns 
enriching his style and tecbni^ne. 

He was nol satisfied with, merely lesrniog froni 
or copying great roasters, but was humble enough 
to learn from hia fellow artists even juniors. 
Thus ho was a friend • and colleague of both 
young and Old, an artist with an alllodia 
coDscronsnees He did not, cry down the Bengal 
School of Painting, nor was be all praise for iha 
leadera of ' the renaissance. He appreciated the 
vital nature of tho now moiemeat, though trained 
to the academy methods of tho Bombay School 
and did oot hesitate to bonefit himsoU from the 
techniques of artists like Deviprasad Royeboudbrv 
Maoislii Dey, Ishwar Dos and others. Ha li 
catholic m hia mind and heart, and hence b,? 
versatihty. ' » ' 


Bendre, like nil great artists, 
always been an experimentalist, 
Mr. Venkatacbalnm. 


has 

says 


mural artist. Ills' famous series *^of' ’ 

Kli.5,.n^' (.ov.ntj r,Ve 3,2 'mha 
m . loited pM.ontl, mlh S 

aid of a fine brush, created qmto a eBnanf.^,. • 
Hoiobay, and was immediately accmircv? ^ “ 

private collector. ^ acquired by a 

Tbo eenVs ought to go to tho NAHn»n> 
Art Gallery at Delhi.. National 
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A LlBhh ON A OHRISTMKG MAN 

TIjg riots mar havA >»« 
some disobedient folInwA^ *’*’ 

Mahatma Gandhi just aa " °' **"’ 

-- have bean Jat/; /” “-•>■ «"=> 

fol ovrers at Jeans chr 
-^'.evad in J ZuZ ll 
fotsotten early Christian 
"Obviolenc. and was n.J 1"'“°''"“ 
'"'■‘r 0, any .at ‘.«o 

®be writer ease that C: 

M'b'a to read ,„oh a 01™ 
ooonrate etalement m l,fe afd ’’ '° 
joarnal to correct it 

the millioo, “”»'««« 

'a=ee who love and revere th “ *" 
this Saintly Ind an “ °‘“= "f 

(’em 1 misprints 

Gompoeilors are on la 
“I” aid If they have a a' 

“■•y .re not a. a role I °' '‘™”" 

>1 the erpeneo or 'he 

rcpntatione writes Allan 5, ‘’‘■‘’'"•'“"nl 

i»e'sooIfl„ilyj,„s, There or^'”® 

aJJ liowlers ,n nrinf ^ Pfactically 

/--rr-i,r^'r„":,T- - 

“> have his hfe 'P«'alisls tried 


the INDIAN REVIEW 


[ Novfmbee 1950 


Ihe evening paper which printed Melville 
„7! lypt^oted to howl after lunch ,n view 
Of his eneceee at Horsham 

“ ‘«"i collidii,B with a cow 

d».a 7 “■> 'tai" 

on! 1 *1^ hCh’Dst the cow and literally 

hot It into calves 

hist often afford new light on 

tha^^vw'r 'yloo we wore loH 

imLo ;“a'“ while 

‘”7 ® “>= New Porest 

do.onptt?'r°The'’?°““7 ” 

dflnftoi Theodore Roosevelt s pre“i 

dontial inangnraticn printed Per rheer 

thfl ‘^'^nity nothing conld exceed 

Cahin^°Tr”^ snrronndcd hy the 

bath if' ®°“so'olt look hie eimple 
In tL ?'''°‘ State. 

b«np) reed" '7 **" 

“'“I GeLl°°1^ oefonishing etate 

face to hie ^ 1'“ 

read in^h!!''Da 1 ^°'’" American poet 

Ibo pot of , 7 “'”" 

roo.arliedBeo,.Uv,a'’r°'“® “■■ 

■t for a reoilal „f^“a Probably took 

A liAn chatnbei mosic 

The n't °"“=“ P>rlon. type 

read If . “’“f" article which 

« Foreign st . ““ wb'r>‘ 

OMrcieo hie ow'n' ho left free to 

w British ron ‘rpretion it is on bangiog 
onlikoly to wt'l!'”*'*'" ‘binks 

» given hna 7 °'' with him ; 

Fopci Oiiciifor I “hoy says Dixons 

the* bOTEBOOIv 

vfte 7 o®“ *‘®PPy before a etas* 
Ovw.adien'’ ,. p,,, 

r TVant era _ . B Usieged fortress those 
‘od thos* -.vK.re 


WItho °B8 

*» Eel‘7n“a^“7®‘^ fortress thos 

d thoss Within w«j 


Koveubeb 1950 1 


READERS’ DIGEST 
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HEHBD AS 'WORLD STATESMAN 


In an article under the cantion Nehrn 
imparts a Lesson a well known Chilean 
■Weekly, E/ Quijote pays high tribntea to 
India's Prime Minister and deaoribes him 
at a world statesman who ' contributes to 
the art ol tho statesman a senso of 
sincerity and ol objeotive preciseness which 
dears up problems" The paper goes on 


:o add 

In Ihs miilst of a world of oocerlamly and 
confusion tho voice of Jawahnrlal ^ehru la ft 
and senaiblo one which cJears up ftnu denn 
concepts Ho tnay well bo called the wise man 
imbued as he is with tho ecreno Hindu philosophy 
and tho patience to wait — qualities which e so 
dutioauished his master, fri»nd and companion— 
Mahatma Gandhi— in the struggles of tho 

Indian Gosgreas 


laebru contributes to tbe art of statesman a 
sense of sincerity and of objective preciseness which 
clears up p-oblems If Communist China had been 
accepted by the United Nations, he ,1 had eaicl, 
many problems would not have even arisen with 
a profound knowledge of tho East and of its 
ambitions and hopes he adds that the Korean 
problem must be decided by the Koreans themselves 
In that conflict there is no germ unless it be so 
desired of a Third World War 


U S IN ASIAN COUNTRIES 
‘Dislike for Americans and the U S 
Government le increasing rapidlj abroad 
As arrogant ralers over foreign nations, 
ns the rich man who is willing to help 
his poor relatives onlj if tbej do as he 
says, as a prop for reactionary governments 
withont support or influence in their own 
countries, tho American government is 
stimulating hatred everywhere ” 

This 18 the conclusion of Mr CD Snlz- 


Giving its reasons why amoog the 
statesinen of the world, Pandit Nehru 
stands out as on© possessing equanimity 


the paper observes that it is 


not baeauie he has behind him an 
cootinent, politically etabilised and on the roao 
With an aitoundiofl deterramatinn to an economic 
te b rlh Not becauBO of the outstanding role whicn 
India IS playing in South East Asia, nor because 
ho 19 the standard bearer of the slogan 
for the Asiatics but because of the weight ol nw 
own irreproachable personality 


Rscallmg how on several occasions during 
India’s struggle for freedom Pandit Nehru 
along with his leader Mahatma Gaodbi 
was obliged to *' eat British prison bread 
the paper remarks 


But each time bo catno out with bis prestige further 
enhanced An aristocrat by blood end Bpjjd *y 
rngUh education gaie him the tool which made 

It possible for bun to understand Western mien 

tions, but It did not even auperficially affect ma 
oriental ways of thinking As a 
plana m oriental terms philosophises as an onenw 
and builds up his country on a continental has'S 
his country U acontment and it has an , 

of directing the destiny of all that part oi 
tha world 


Sopporting Pandit Nehru’s stand on tbe 
Korean problem the paper concludes 
^7 observing. 


berger. tb^ chief foreign correspondent of 
tbe New Yoik Ttvies Mr Snlzberger, in 
a recent signed article in tbe paper, draws 
instructive parallel between tbe feelings of 
tbe world towards British imperialism 
during the heyday of the British Empire 
and their feelings towards 'U S now. 
He says 

The British government during tb* last two 
centuries was powerful arrogant and hated 
Throughout tbe Far East -America is assuming 
more and more the role which weakened Britaia 
has been forced to abandon The people of the 
Kaet struggling for their independence both political 
and economic from the lodustnalisod nations of 
tho West feel more and more that the American 
policy stands m the way of their inspiration 
^ In India and other Eaatem countnes and increa 
singly m West Germany and oven in France, neither 
the ruling classes nor tbe common people are 
convinced that their best interest" will be served 
by joining tho American war camp bentimenta 
nf neutrality la strong and growing One of the 
chief complaints in Asia is against American support 
for completely discredited ruling classes This led 
to tbe disaster for Americsn policy in Chinn and 
la welt on tho way to leading a similar disaster 
in Indo Cbina as well 

He coDcIudes. ‘Even Anti Stahmst 
leaders of India and other Asian govern* 
ments know that one cannot indefinitely 
keep in power governments which have no 
popular support whatever." 

\ 
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PU .1 ™ PreB™t/r°w,tf'"'“‘";„jS»ranr 
address bv thn rv.n^. ■ , civic 

B"p.™rr?riJl 

tb" role ot Mosl.ms'Tn”'! j"'’"’' "“‘'‘'■'a 

aetermioBtion of tbe 

IPS'" to root oot iL o' 

violent elements" ,„ ,h° “'“"ooml nnd 

of Hj-aorebia aistnrbcd nteas 

Sdrdar Patel Batd tu ^ 

India were bringing deatb'^°"'?°"'"‘“ 

tioo to innocent persona m tb"'* ‘’"‘'‘''“P 
on ideolog, j " ‘bo n„„<, 

rvero entirely different 110^11, °'’"""»>>i«la 
coonlrics, parlinilaHe n "‘ber 

b'lbog, anf lootnm'^e";'"'" T"' '"■“'"P 

varion, p„rta SlLr^ ‘ •’'“''le m 

ot in any other part .p’ onheard 

o^ld regime were hand ?n e?®'"" ‘be 
Communists m the stale ® ° 'bo 

Border Patel said the n a . 
ration Bill snbmilled by Se Of •’"’r'®"'"” 
was awaiting the assent Cabinet 

President There wonM hi '’"' 0 " 

tbo ririe bodies of nVd ''0''°'" ‘o 
Seennderabad a, soon a, r? 'i?''''bad ,„d 

jnto force He poiolea i„r”,rr 
GfJTPrnnieTit of India Ji it,- 

position to fxtPod Rnr nd 'o a 

RssisUnce fo the Hj drrab^ 3 ""r‘' 
nnd in that conies, V-/ ^ ’’’‘•'■nnient. 
declaration of the P«kmUn P 

Jndia ,R the onl, enem^'T*' M'"»ster 
they (Psktatan) have aimvT' which 

•■Ynn know that tinttf ’ e'"'' 

‘ ' ‘ «re gore of 


UTTEKAKCES op the bay 


loTr *r *b' 'broo erore, of Mmlmn 10 

..y .0 be bed 111, clieet to 

loir *» ''"I -I 

ielr If “oybody he, d.io.g.d Ihr.r 

Z “"'"’"■'y bo, Ipbiird 

111 , r’ " “ <b«» '-b» 

anled thi. couolty, p,rii„„„ 

aojoo. ^ 

Z7n“ r ■'■•"'o.ioo.d I 

Zh ""'’'“■bni frimdsoot.op.1 

Z. Z;r »• -..led by 

Aflep nM*^ ®ppeal to Hindna to forget the past 

Mualima ai. *” citiea Lakhs of 

It Thev” “ knew anything abeul 

IreatiDcol ? '""milted to deserve dilTereiit 

L'vDOrtE DlTrZJtt'.CBB 

reSUviHr^Z'"- "X dr-.lii^'S 
S.“ i.:-- -rbis ' aal'jr.a "-A ‘H 


f.® •"«! rVrSTda ^ don't tW 

Muahina in^Kashm.w Abdullah and ll>« 

they otaim Vh^hn,, Pakistan f Insttad 

«o fofca 1-?^"”.’* aa theirs end h«v P..r,r,rd 


may ciainj Vesh-,.: J"*'* i'akiatan f Instraa 

to force ,0 take it **xt and have resorted 

to them ♦ sow can xve give Kashmir 


xnn Know Iliac tinfti _ ‘'U jear ’ •«. bnere ,3 

PobisUn’s designs shon '’b'" b« ”b,y”\|'” '>'»'»>lef lh“' 

crores on niir defence •■ spend ”"'o line psy „p 

He went nn to soy ‘h'e'lliod?,"' “j” '"""wor’ Tb.’^'Y' 

- ■ P'wbwi ,h,r„";,fj 8‘bh> of their canal land, ar 


i'Ahistan 8 ocsigns we 
crores on oiir defence 
He went on to any 
I with to aay to M.^hms that thev 
that they hate equal rights ag j/, 
and that they are entitled to |,^,a , «»•««« 

♦under the protection of Up jg^ Bnd"o^***’ “"** 
At the aam* lime everj Indian cit.z- 
gr ft Miirlim, wlHJiava to behave a ” " ^I'ndu 
,„| OS SO Indiso sod .0. 


w^Bo back on the»« ^fiishms How can 

them as 'he custodia'a^of^x,^?”' ^o acknowledge 
We have ,hree and a K 'nteredts m India 

^’•y are our o,r„ crorps of them here 

«-em to Iheirc^rg W" transfer 

•° go there himself ” ®’t® of them wants 

Then there 13 .1,- 

latV "* dues fop'^’ir'’”^ wafers 

sem" “-y Will n„t ® 

aettle i»... . not np_ Ihey want f 


Ptwhed them"oi?t ‘ «;anai lano, 

Low they »„>, , 

to p“'J^ ‘kat that those who 

their ^ tho the West hsv* 

•ml This ,3 a flowing In 

«»t« riRhU .rji injurious game 


— ... lu tliit to snr, 

,„i .0 indiso sod .0 . ■.01.1. ovii'ATrXT - •bsirr.;;;*'"; 

sooosi 1. rrslLSi ibi. lb, hsii,, "d «» "pni n,, i,"” bs"s.ily 0,0,"^“;“'' '‘‘I""', 

Tbs ollisr dsi. .1. Osvsrsos ■'•how „ ,. _lbo Dslb, Agr,, "o'. ' S 

„p„d siLsborsibst P.1,,.,. o b.a _^;r;b or,h., 

• “"s."".'; r"'sr« 

*^6st Bongal 
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NFW CONGRESS EXECUTIVE 
The CengrePB President Mr Parabob 
tsmdfts T«ndon baa annoonced fcbe new 
tvrenty mao Working Committee of the 
Congtesa whiob inclades the Prime 
M nister Pandit Nehro Sardar Pitel 
Mr C Rajagopalachari Maulana Abnl Kaiatn 
Azad and two General Becretariea 
Mr Kafa Venkata Rao and Mr Mohanlal 
Gantara The only woman member of the 
committee js the ex Edncahon Miniator 
of Jooagadb Mrs Poshpa Mehta one of 
the four women membera of tbe A ICC 
Following 18 tbe foil committee 
Mr Porfibotlamdas Tandoo — President 
Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel — Treasurer 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nebrn 
Maalana Abal Kalam Azad 
Mr C RajaRopalaehari 
Mr JaBjman Ram 
Pandit Go7ind Ballabh Pant 
Mt S K Patil 
Me Kamaraj Nadar 
Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon 
Mr N G Raoga 
Mr Atolya Cibosb 
Mr Siddhinath Sbarmn 
Mr Laxmi Naram Sodbaosa 
Mr B 8 Hirey 
Sstb Qovind Dae 
Mr Qoknl Eal Aeawa 
Srimati Pnahpa Bebn 

Mf Kala Venkata Rao) Genoral Secretaries 
Mr Mobanlal Gautaml 
Tbe new Working Committed cootaios etz 
Ministers and eight Presidents of tbe Provio 
Wal c Dgresa Committees of Tamil Nad 
Gombay the Ponjab West Bengal Assam 
«ioar Maharashtra and Mahakoshal 


CrNPRAL. ELECTIONS IN INDIA 
The Government of India want«i to 
tbe General Elections by April May 
19 j I and if everything goea on well tbe 
®'eot!Qns can be held by that date said 
Mr Sokmar Sen Chief Election Comtois 
siooer in a talk with Pressmen 

He said the earliest data they coaJd bo 
teady foy actoal polling in tbe elections 
April 16 1051 

He added that the polling day conla 
be fixed by Government as it was 
political decision 


COMMONWEALTH PAREIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 

It has been decided to send a Parlia 
mentary delegation to participate in the 
forthcoming Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Conference to be held in New Zealand 
during November December 19S0 

Tbe composition of the delegation will 
be as follows Seth Govind Das M P 
tender of the delegation Mr R K 

S dwffl MP Mr R Veobatararoan MP 
M Dev Kantn Boronab MP and 
Mr Cbimanlal C Shab Mr M N Kanl 
Secretary to tbe Parliament of India 
will also accompany tbe delegation 
Tbe agenda of the Neiv Zealand 

Conference includes the following Bubjeots 
Foreign affairs defence and Pacific 

relations migration Parliamentary Govern* 
meat economic relations (trade and 

finance) 

While ID New Zealand tbe delegates 
will be tbe guests of tbe New Zealand 
branch of tbe Commonwealth Farliamen 
lary Association 


MEMBERSHIP OP HINDU 
MAHASABHA 

The Working Committee of the All 
India Hindu Mabasabba meeting at 
Moradabad on October 2 under the 

prcsidentsbip of Dr N B Kbare decided 
to throw open tbe doors of the 
Mafaasabba to non Hiodn minorities of 
India who havo got large stakes m the 
cooofcrj which tbej will be anxious to 
safegnard nnder the system of Basbtra 
Tbe activities of non Hindu members 
would however be limited to the Parlia 
mentnry part of the Mabasabba programme 
and m carrying it throngh legislatures 
This decision which envisages q 
fundamental change in tbe 30 year old 
conservative constitotion of tbe Maha 
sabbn was adopted to remove considera 
ble misgivings amongst non Hindu minorities 
as to the part they will be allowed to play 
under tbe new order of Hindn Eashtra 
Tbo resolution emphasises that tb© 
Mahasabha was based on the principles 
of democracy and nationalism and makes 
no disonminatioD amongst tbe variono 
comsanaities of India 
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South Africa 

INDIAN S APKICAN ISSUE BEFOSE 
UNO 

tbo ,„n t,„„ 

°' Santh AI..°“ 

■le^r.lo the Union’s nbjeet.on 

Ihe Aseembir aceepteil the qi.. 

C™no,tte.’steeon.n.ena,t.eni‘::be?„;:T 

delaaate'! mm^nla ThTt' tbo”‘\ 

"»a qnt entitled to disonss the mTttIr 

becaiiss Its Charter did ent allow .t to d I 

soS 

African nationals whelhor of Indian 
>"1 other origin ° 

ao^estio .stter?nd, tl efor?::"*"^ “ 

oltbo Assemhip. B. .Z ^TZl 

trzz:;^ -‘- on 

Iho Ifl«t thrfe rear*. Nations had dunn ^ 

.rirsf" ^ ™>'r. 3 

as s'X’^t'Z "■bS r 


All aaaition i>ia a 

'"'n’eat? 


India was will , ' 

s' -t* -■n.»n, 

;-oo i!rrinc?„r‘rr?^ - 

the agenda. item in 

Two abstained (Br!fnJ„ 

ana Ansltal.a-,„,,j ng.in.i '’ ' '‘''“ooqel.) 


Ceylon 

eights or INDIANS IN CEYBON 
“'o eorenth annual conference 
the Ceiinn Trade Union Federation' 
n Colombj nn September 29. the fol' 
IDS resointione wero adopted .. ' 

tho problems sffoctins the lod 
commnoitr. * 

CitoTO^hr'l™''""’". ol CTUr, eondemiu 

Darbamentary Electioa* 
taeasufia dirpriP,! allied Acts as reactionary 

Ceylonese S ^ majority of the 

the limiJo*?® depriving them of 

Government to serf ““ 

Ceyloo Indiana demsid of the 

democratic righfs*^^ froDchise, cine and other 

order to make f*^®"®*®*”* ®e Ceyloeese « 

provided for by'^.*k ,®ven these limited riphtJ 
•OMioo demendf fkit raentioned Acts The 

•mraigranta shonU^*'^ “ ^flon fodiana and other 
they %re norma l ^ f«"®h.se rights i 

C'Uxeashiprichulnk^”*'^!"^ Ceylon end fiH 

The ® Ceylon as their home 

proposed aehemo*^ftf*n*®i *he Ooveroment's 

»<» ^'e somt °f®^.?®yl®®>s‘tion is only a scheme 
eoroe Cevlontw- .L ,® present available jobs to 
«ro “ow holdTDtr’Hr *"'..”*^ the non ootionals who 
doee not providi* rk* "^ho propos^ scheme 

J^ellj set oat to •nereasmg jobs, nor does it 
The 8e«8ion, thenar.!!® the unemployment problem 
that ths proDoRP.? ®'.'''®rns the working class 

the Oovernmeut tn .^'’heme is being utilised by 
‘o lan eommunaliftm, 

OS' INDIANS 

In a comm Chamber of Commerce 

India ear8°°tr^('°° *° 

«neiTed br it , “DDording to reports 
Pfoviaed fi, CeyloD. the facilities 

Dnderths'“c I-' 

were “fa» * ® Ceylon Citizenship Act 

The Ph •“‘■“factory.-’ 

'“•h "t f.cihP ^ ■>"• “> 

Df 900.000 '"p 1.000 Indians, oat 

J®8i8tered Oqi- eo far beed 

for tegistration nn.i®° centrca were opened 
adopted for regi8trfttf°^^®’ prooedore 

*toa very Glab^‘to."°“ ‘’^‘'^tory 



RUHAL nNIVERSITIES 

V.,naM,bh»T° P„teT'''”oom “''"',"'7 

inral nniversitlea fna t «‘artlD|: of 

b»«'ot“the‘'krpl.,"^Kd“'T “■” 

11.0 other darSaf' e7‘ '■'<>“« 

work.os three 7h.S, ‘ •'|o™ .oere 

Okifta only m mills m ''"O"’’ »' 

•howed there waa ,„rb ’’'■“t 

lor sohoola and colleges n^'Th '*'’">and 
was— „hal aledenta ahooM^d* lo'ot.oi) 
oaoeatioo At ladore , fd °s ‘'■o'' 
an.rrer Give ns some jobe ' 

He cotntnended ♦« a 
mnlel college town bmir’'‘'?'"7 "‘o 
Viayacagar near Acand 

^“78 *'“'°o'»rno%er°';./‘'' 
iot“orTp:'i-d'‘''£>o7orra SE 

Toj.y many P*"' -a 

[" '”“'.0' Btlldiea The ‘ ,1 ‘a ®° “litoad 

lo Checked becanse „h.^"ll'"”>' -“"o' 


educational 


HINDI IN THE SOUTH 

.t,'‘"rre?''''' ®0“"' '■> O'"''" 

the ° poaore" and contribote to 

the StajE ‘’"l’''"' O"')- « 

Dfttjonai I fts a coDirain 

Dmakal '?7“"f!0 “■»9 made by Ur B E 
tiir ' State Icr lolorma 

ftod BroadcastiDff m the 

DrilrAhinn Convocation of the 

M»ara;”“on“'Ct‘m?EE^J ■ 

Sr P“b ’ '"'“'""bmi pr'ckalL; 

'Ima'rked tb« ■ 7“ D-'"' ‘ 

eo«nier„,; r “ ' '“'’k »t Hindi irlth 

eoffrr irrei 'Paiffercnce, we shall 

eotfe, brk “*’v "’■'kb Hindi also 

«« cannot bo conceived of ' 

»o the coQpao^ ^^rsDca of India, be eaid 
cootiQue to '‘^'^reas we most 

contact with '1? .. Boorce of 
■^ocbicle for tn! and a 

PfogresB “cowledge of ecientific 


many of th 

lot higher »tiidie.'”ThB°7. “? k" “ktoad _____ 

'^'daoce of ago nnder th 

air-1,. A. Alabatma nor,.?i,. 




-'wiauutj 

Founded lls 

the Madras Ohriatian Co il Town Bo*«datity by „ cause of nation 

»oved to new premise? bae *®“«»age Popnlariemg tlie nation 

Sorero„fni'1.>;dr°.r“^ ^ •"b b,b?77 _7I 


*. 9/uuaec 

»faidaoce of "''tvt 1*" 

Dakehioa Rk- Qandbi 

Sabha has »« Hiodnstani Pracbai 

^be pronRB-t,__'‘ f ^reat strides towards 
ba* now Ro^th India 

'^■bo JaboQr fn/^tu trained workers 

’‘rity hv ^'‘CSB of national 

•' "y noon A. _t 


— — too 

oituated in the Task 

impte.eire new bnilding^'r tbs 

birnished at a cost '■‘’■’'itrooted ima 
Ib. central b“ck "■ H lakh. 

'hPitiped laboratory a well 

■"•on for andiovi.oal " ■>'•0 pro 

TboXho^rhaThmir^ 

- block baeaXVX^i^JItop. 


BDCCesa of fK ‘ — .'Ubu anum iu 

K'^ORPd from t?! babha'e work may b 
candidates have an r 4 CO OCX 

'••xriona exammaifn,, apneared for th 
“ospiens There B Condiirted nnder it 
centres iqoo Z^u ^^00 pxaminatioi 

whore Hindi and 85 college 

city aLe “®A.‘^“eht In th, 
Rodents learning W lOOOt 

whmh P"b'>ahed ® Tht 

”bioh are Qe-a now IGO books 

CBamioations ®b text books for itB 
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JUDGES OP HIGH COURTS 

A oontentioo that Jodies of Hifih Coarfc 
? 7 ho b«d reaignpd before the enforcement 
of Ihe ConsntatioQ, were nob the JodRes 
of the High Court according to the C>n8M 
tutmo, was thrown out by a full bench 
of the Sopreme Court of India no Oct 10 
This contention was made by the coansei 
of Naqm Karan of Bihar, while moving 
for epecial leave to appeal ngaiont the Patna 
Ht^h Conrb jadRment seoteoemR Nhqci 
K aran to 18 montba' rigorocs impcieonmeot 
on charges of theft 

The petitiooer’a arRumenb was that Jostice 
Agrawalla of the Patna High Court who 
had dismiSaed bis revision petition could 
not fegallj fanetton as an ad hoc judge of 
the Higb Coart as bo had resigned from 
the bench of the High Goort before the 
Conetitotion came into force 

In the end, Their Lotdehipa rejected 
the petltioo 


JUDGMENT ON COMMUNAL GO 
Dr T S S Rsjan, Minister for Health 
answering an mterpeUation to the Madras 
Legislative Council stated that the (^vern 
metib has taken note pt the High Coorte 
jodgment bolding that admisaiao to tue 
Medical College oo the basis of the comma 
nity of the candidate was contrary to tne 
provisions of the Constitnlion 

The member asked for loformation 
whether, as a resnlt of the decision of tbc 
High Conrt. the basis on which candidates 
were originally selected for aamission into 
the Medical Colleges had been since altereo 
and if so, what the revised basis was 
The Minister replied The Gaverninent 
have taken note of the High Court s jodg 
ment for their guidance and 
pending the results of the appeal flip i 
the Government before the Supreme Conrt, 
the basis for admiseion sobseqoent to tbo 
icidgment cannot bat he on the lines o 
the High Conrt’s decision 

DETENUS TO BE RELEASED 
Tho vncMion bpneh of Hjeli 

Court, cODBiating of Justices ^ 

Qnbn, hela the Jeteoticin of 88 delena, in 
West Bengal Jails ns inmlid nnd ordcied 
theiT immediato release 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESS 

Mr K RimaR^o B Mur of the Senrc/iZipfti 
and Mr A K Tewan, Printer and Publisher 
of the paper, were ‘honourably acquitted” 
in the oasB of defamation brought against 
them b> Khan Bahadur Abdul fChair Malliek, 
former General Manager of the B B Light 
Railway by Mr A P Smba, First C/ass 
Mtinsif Magistrate of Patoa 


The Mtnaif observed in his judgment — 
A netrspsper ta a most important vocal organ of 
society As such some sort of indepeadencs has 
to bo graniod to it for its proper nnd healthy 
working otherwise it rannot prove itself to bo 
much tiaefu) in serving society 

Iq the suit filed ngaiiiBt Mr Ban by 
Mr Maliiok, lb bad been st^tbed that the 
SeiitekUght in its issue dated August 0, 
ldl9« published a communtoatioo from the 
information OI£cer of the Railway tn wbioh 
it was alleged bbi^b tbe comptaioanb’s 
services were dispensed with in tbe terms of 
tbe oootract, oo tbe grooods of mismanage 
meat and of aoctioDing a large nombsr 
of articles 


The Mnnsif observed 

Adraittsdly the scctisod persons had no ll* will 
or any sort of malice against the oompIainaDt 
Under euch cireumstanoes no m'ilajidi nf the accused 
persons can be inferred The accused are within 
their journalistic right to publ ah a letter which 
came from the information OQicet of the Railway 
foe publication * 

Tbe statement of Mr Rno sigoifics that tbe 
mismaaageroent of aCfairs of the said Railway 
Company was the burning question of the day 
and tho pub! C must bo very curious to know all 
aboui, H In orlec that the public may have the 
occasion to see both sides of the picture it was 
incumbent upon tbe Ed tor to publish the rejoinder 
of tho information OITtcer m the absence of which 
there was only ono aspect of the controversial 
matter before the public In order that tho publ c 
inav not got a wrong impression by presentation 
of only one aspect of the matter before thero, it 
was the boundeo d ity of the accused as a journalist 
to place tho reverse aide of the ahold The 
pabh>*a(ioo of tho news by the Editor was a 
matter of public interest As such the accused 
lave committed no offsnee and they are protoctea 
by the provisions of exception y appended to 
Sontion 490, 1 P C 


It la too 






r 1 a Jjurt.uuio, o.,iy alter a tall 

inquiry and thorough veriQoation If s ich a duty 
be cast upon an h litor it will be very difficult 
for him to pubJiah any news whatBoevof, 
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INDUS ovnnsrAs TIUDP 

Inilin |i«R ninintaincA n f ivoiir il.la 

oaliDce m rtsipot nf i ‘ trade 

ctirronoj Tre.r ,W. 

wontliG enduif. J„|, /<)"o Tlm"^ "‘*'7 

ri: 1-- ,r;^ 

in 1019 ‘® period 

imports from ibo ««rUi of 

84 crorr^nrlho ^i 

to those plaops rPfinlt.J^^" ''*Po«Pd 

biUncfl of Its 2 'll /. J*' 

^aroiirably with tho 

E» 5129 cror„ ,„”,j,;'’r.” ''“''''’™ “I 

0^ 1049 when India e^rrn"^ months 

Rs 9 09 crorea 

R^ 111 28 crorea ^ imports at 

«ie° l"vo"mbl‘a° ‘baUncs '"""“I »fe« 

K» 2 03 orores mth “monotea to 

E< 187 92 c"LToa .;'”'’r‘* "''“"I « 

"“«• lo the ootrs,™!; !! "* ‘89 

yeor tbs aaterse blllSSa “ ‘’«'oa la.t 
« E> 11101 ctoro, °° « “"Ch 


Jaly ThB total ttla, "‘'"‘h 

■•«n „„„,ha „( this , “■» n'«t 

" '“'■onrablo balnoco of T! '? « ‘''"’''‘lea 
“» against an adtert, hi, ^ 92 orora, 

K-ea;- 

, -"HAS 

>8 DOW aa followB ° ®“ reriaed nod 

Dollar Area U S A « j 
naaertha savors, snty „, th.n^'I 

(meindme Newtoandland) Yu® •* Canada 

anantries oons’stino oU,'' "atlcan 
Klands Bolivia Oolomb, ° r„ ‘,‘‘%Y‘'il 1 pino 

Domraico Hopiiblic LoY,. S'™ “"^a 

SardYrlTVo“raS.“STr'^-"» 

Bsla,o„ 

l“»‘ « Anaonoan D?:Sb"”na°?S 


ort'^l.^;;"""::' -Y"'f "« >>'; lamlory 
' ■jiiitrprliinii and Japao 

'’"'‘"Sal and bar 

Fdssasaino, (no|„d,„,, l.art„»,„,„ I„a,,) 

raoppt pT"’!'''’ "‘''ao aaanlP 

S, Piiki.tao „„a the Dp, on ot Sool 

and'^rbor"' f""!"' '"8'a> forpign si 

moot "ocZt d“'" "" O'""" 

follotv. A. . i"'' 19™ a" « 

lakhs ra ^ taliai diso paports Jls 92 0 

n» 40 21 Z'h S' I '» laH'* and import 
If -10 21 l.lbs Total n. 79 to l,H„ 

Oovpr",l;oSt o7'l|!i1f '‘""■'■''r') "°"a 

resiports U, lufh aiporls am 

Tl.P , , , 'mpotls ppsligiblp 

ro exports^ of i^sports includins 

Bhort of importB*^h’*'p^'®® treaeore fell 

® ^2 08 lalbs 

^•se) of foroiB*n''^ft *'*^'*^® mercbsD 
ineloded m °° India’s borders 

W- aar.,i^o'rts'’“n’s r,X‘' " 

^h«^ro^° SArnoDAnn inddstmes 
C ommarco ""or ,1 ChambPr, ol 
famoraodom "^to °tb"„"‘",™ ■" '> 

Enquiry Import Control 

import control 7. nse of 
of indigenoas interests 

caoeo of Indian Vi "®® 

insaraocc 

imports of Iqtio., heavy daties on 

tion have alsn^ "rticles The Tedeni 
speeding nn of mcasnrea for 

^Tbp Import Coolro, f"""'" 
was Bet op bv (» „ Enqoirj Committee 

the Cbnirm? ot India 

K'lHcbaod l>re8idT7®^r*’ Talsidas 

into the various'*^ rederatioo to 

TbT'r'dVral'’'"' ”*'“0 

f® the Committee*'* their memorandum 
appointment and hnr^*^^® welcomed its 
consider foup gnuaro appealed to it to 

1 ising tijg itnpork Qnestion of 

th« ^aal pornno'^'**^^*^®* restrictions 

Jnter**^'*"®® pajments safegnardinff 
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MISS ADICE BACON 
M»b 9 Bacon, M P for North East 

Eipefls and Vice Chairman of the Labour 
Party, 19l9 50 ■who baa been elected 
Chairman of the British Labour Party, 
has spent all her life m an atnto->phere 
of Labour politics her father having 
served for 28 years as a Secretary of the 
Miners’ Pederntion in the Normanton 
area of the "Wesb Riding Edncated nt 
an elementary and then at a eeeoodarj 
school, Miss Bacon was trained oh a 
teacher and before her election to 
Parliament in 1045 waa senior nesiatant 
mistress^ at Normaoton Modern St boot 
She joined the L'^bour Partj at the 
ago of 16 and in 1941 was elected to 
tbe Libonr Party Executive at the age 
of 80, tbfl T congest woman ever to be 
elected In 1945 she was elected to tbe 
Women’s Consnltative Committee wbich 
advises tbe Minister of Labour and she 
18 also a tnemher of the Standing Joint 
Committee of Working Women’s Organ 
sations. which represents two mtlhoos in 
the Trade Union Labour Patty aod 
Co oporatwe Movement 


DO WOMEN REALLY CARE ’ 

A qnestion posed hj women abont 
Women is conlamed in the report of the 
British Women's Dlerforal Committee a 
body concerned vfith eecormg and 
rnainlaining eqnal rights with men do 
they really want sQch freedom? 

The Committee, worried at what they 
flpseribe as the ‘inertia’ of ordinarj 
members at the last general efeolioo. 
have come to the conclnsion that at tbe 
present rate of ^progress it will be a 
lime before the House of Commone has 
a really representative body of women 
M Ps. Yardstick of progress made is that 
jnat over 80 yeara ago, the first woman 
M P. entered Parliament, to day, the 
total 18 BtiU only, 21 

The Committee wanta to make women 
interested m their political freedom and 
plans to laonrh a new campaign to 
ensnre better result nt the general efeotson 
— whenever that, oecnrs Core of campaign 
will be the creation of ft committed of 

women M Pa from all parties 


WOMEN’S SUPPORT TO UN. 

Ways of supporting tbe United Nations 
and increasing tbe participation of women 
to U N activities were discussed at tbe 
recent fifth World Congress of tbe Inter* 
national Pederation of Bosmess and 
Profaesionftl Women Delegates from 18 
nations, representing more than 800 000 
roembers, attended the London meeting 

'The United Nations offers n great 
oppnrtnnity for us to help shape the 
kind of world m which human rights 
cease to be words alone and become 
realities,* said Miss Sally Bntler of the 
United States r< tiring Internfllionnl 
F-*derat!oq president in addressing the 
C'tngresa Slaling that women ‘have 
onU Rcratehed theBiirfaee’ of their potential 
iitfliipnco m world affairs she said that a 
real drive la being made for more and 
more eppointtnents fnr women nt high n 
levela throogbnnt Ibe United Nations and 
i(e agencies But we must hear in mind 
that women must have qualifications and 
training to aspire to these posts, end that 
the training must begin at home’ 

A three day seminar on the United 
Nations highlighted the program at the 
World Gongross The dtscnssinns were 
led by Mrs M irgaret Hickev of the United 
States fts chairman of the United Nations 
Committee of the International Fedeiaiion. 

A new two year national program 
entitled ‘World Aff/tirs Are Y«'nr Aff-iirs’^ 
was launched at the convention Its 
purpose IB to help American Federation 
n-emhers ‘explore msjor world issues, 
examine pohripB proposed tn meet them, 
and show them the role they can take 
m shaping the kind of relations with 
other nations whioh make for peace and 
nndsrstaodiDg amoug the peoples of the 
world ’ 


FROM A CYNICS NOTEBOOK 

1 The average woman js happy before 
a glas", tbe average man after one 

2 Platonic love is possible at three 

Bcnre years and ten I 

8 Marriage is like a besieged fortress* 
those without want to get in, and those 
within wont to o out 

/ \ 
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INSULATION BOARDS 


• COMPOSITION 

• SIZE 

• THICKNESS 

• COLOUR 

• guarantee 


100% WOOD PULP 
8 FT. K A FT. 

FULL HALF INCH 
IVORY-WHITE 
SPECIAL CHEMICAL 

treatment to 
RESIST WHITE ANTS 


CUBZONTEX ^ AcDDBteal correcUoD 

heat ana Cncmaa. Steaioe Theatres, 

ana Bouna nbsorpt ceilings 

lalkie honeee Meeting Balls le 
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GENE1?,\L 


PAOTPrC CONrERKNCE 

Sfronc conclPmnnimn of Jhr. . 

tlifl Asian nations t. of 

the USSR l..ol,l,|,|,l!,d H i "i:*'"!!! 

in ll.» Rnnnfl 1 Ti, . 

n' P'-r.o RlMnJ'crr/' ‘''"/-'""'e 

Ths R„,„d T»bl. „ ' Lni-k- nw 

Of f'C'nnnmiG nsppf.lR j 

tta f}i«fnc«nr,s mamlp 

Jovaatmpnt trade anj 

flol-esfe aa.fl “ tbl'" 

nrtpi^ an qnicUly in Rnn P S A has 

Ks.hm.rJ '° ana not ,„ 

[•alisi saia‘''n,"t"' Ih^s"'’'^' tllsconni,,-, 

ha' ••nim.'ih’nif;"^;;; '" 

f' tIN Chsri.r It s "■* ""'alas 

l-'l 'nnjnaspa'it "”>1 ‘w‘ 

"«■ ns.srrh.la,, .sJa “ 

f-ansii,'r„„5r£i>s''n:ri 

ftt KirapJii alahne H,.» u Amm 

«n East pHUBf”" ”"*■‘"’'•<'7 

cnmmnnal m Thl" p nf 

t '« Dflhi p*pt '’P.,;" finPB 

‘'■" P-.. Nn.n ‘'"e to t,„T" 

or v,„u„„„ 

of Ftst n^nff.l ,Li "o‘ico ofthnoL t 

crime* oRainot I a, ,{ ***'on o 

»rk ' P'^operty “ scrjog, 

ino Prp«s Vofst 1 

rinfnrft nf pnn,^., ‘■’’'‘t thn ► 

ro.ntna <,r uf"Z"nr/"^ nsn^'^J 

D.rc"'",„r' 

■f't'hn'Lr;:;''.;;' 'ko Sos’t::, 

«llcr th. D.lhi Pnot" Co, on 


moral HYGIONE CONrERENCB 

onZlZ<,.° "" “"rf ‘"i 

mTisI; nf n" 

«« -n OS if “the 

takinc o^"ot"'*^^*^ *^1*’” dptnonaea 

o stnctpp n T' Ststn Governmants for 
of the nioro fitrincent enforcamsnt 

Aot titif;’'”;;;';,:"’" »' i"'-oof,i Trsao 

Bsliiris nn nf Bpspaotire arass snd the 

camars- L/s "oT’' ‘'J" '■” 

cases of Bo.ial vice 

«}io*CHnf th" conference 

«« weJl no'* State Q)vernment9 

ft'ieqnate nnmhi»e'^'’r tf> eetabiish 

in their respective^ »<*nereal disease climca 

trealmeet to pi.t'potr''® 

loticih sece.oi » t’'’[’ferei«c6 disonssed at 
•te nafore it* prostifiitton, like 

'‘"<1 the p’ l!'*'’'*®® the State 

health problemH aspect, 


As a me?" ^ 
biition to iha^ ’’^cognition nf his cnotr 

Amerman C •■L^ce'"rSld:.L„?\':“'"frec'' 


Amencan C dl!ge^ oTlT a °! 

P EHump,^ ' RadioJngy hae elec 
Fellow Dr p._ Madras, ao Hnnnri 
"■th Rnsi.hn,"’'^" l-as baen nssocia 

«'*ione, he pioneers” ” ‘ 

Ho did X r«, n ^ aoipope lor 
^«rlj as 1024 Phjsiothern 

epecialiae ha. to Yien 

1931 H. “""ttied lbs D M R 

H'^ntRen Sioietr ^ Anatn 

G«maa RoL7e„% ‘ t® ^ 

nnd eth”'T!uel■”^ Delec^te, the 3r 
Kidiolngy Congresses 

5,"" '^Prosenfed T j "’‘"'“h and Ohiong 
G’n«ress New V '? Eheumal 

was Seeraiar, If n^ ^r. Rsrr 

A»sn..sli„„ , > 'hs Inibsi. Rsdi.ilasici 

fiMfisnt m IBIO “ 1918 and .1 


VOICE ®F THE W»SIU® 


the 


(SELECT OIMNIOIVfe) 


(Founded bj G A l^aUsaai 
1900 


^ — “ ... a dopendoblo 

fflontmy cyclopaedia of poblio affairs mih 

06 backing of fifty years of expeneace 
wrougii a penocl of change and Btrupgle la 
ciaj, political and mduatnal progress 

«f<JicoJ)nr/fli! 2VeAr« — “ it 13 aa nch>e\o 
for any periodical to carry on us work 
of Its message for this long span 

^omaladevi Oftailapadhijaija —"Today tho 
stands aa a great national instuation 
Ppy that jt served and sen od well the 
twotry and the people " 

■—"Any one who had any 
with tha national movement 
♦v- r forgot the eerviees rendered by 
too Jnijan Rintv " 

^raieeS 2faratn — " Hope that m the 
£ of the cause of socialism ho would 
full cooperstioo and assistance of 
Mr Maoiaa Natesao, editor of 
fnitan Rmeto ’* 


off®” impressive 

i«tS, -f ‘"P'"' prfmtwo? 

" r«»t!«d with thought ptouot 
1,*",“'“ '»• dist.oguithod wtiWs" „aid’ Jj 

‘""ft -'■a« ioSrii.l l.M tot.med it. 

ffSt^iiS” °' Huntdo 

oil°S' —"Such u g.l.iy or wnteia 2”, 

uuty for the Jurftou Keriei. ’* Biismrts 

iMJrr -■•Tho Mian Brrina has r.gol.tly 

KmocSoj'taiS'i Bnnrfay: 

vIJrf mt. 

filiwim/rd ./ /ndio — "Tbo l»t 

, ASNnAL SOBSCBimOIf 


Pfople'a Healh —"It la marvelJous how 
the journal has gtown to its presaafc state — 
ono of npe rospacfahility 
Htnduathan ''landard — "Common readera 
will get many things from this Review ' 
Vun/i/ Slindard — "There nro B0\eral 

lutioles of end inng interest " 

J It at ona! Pttitn> — * Thera is no periodical 
iQ Iniia which approaches it for the money ' 
Sanj nrl tan Zlombay — * Undoubtedly a ‘ 
gem of its kind aod no cultured Indian 
cares to bo withont it * 

Tribune — A storehouse of pleasant and 
iDStructivo rending ’ 

Jtidan rexuUJournat — ‘There is j® the 
Jndtan Reifew subject for oll'roadera” 

Times o/ India — Couiams eoveral new 
fentures which improve the monthly coa 
Bideinbly 

ifidin —"Admirably conducted journal" 
Bombay ChromeU —‘This excelleot 
magazioe full of good things " 

Commerce, Cakntla — " One of the best of 
Its kind IQ India ’ 

The Mail — ‘ Has come to occupy a 
prommeol place m the front ranks of Indiaa 
periodical literature" 

Anjfo /Imericaft fforetfe —"Admirably com 
piled and carefully edited, nnd will be 
welcomed by all " 

ffitoiada — "A look into the contents of 
the journal is itself peering Into a cross 
saction of Indiao pubho life ” 

Biwmets ir«et — "Packed with articles by 
well known and dutinguiahed writers" 

Sunday Ttfuee ■ — "A host of distinguiahod 
writers . . with articles on subjects of 
varied interest ' 

CalcuUa Fetieu? —"In matter the Indian 
Bemew 13 volummoue and in scope wide 
Shows a wonderful catholicity 


Rs. 6 only. (Rupees Six.) 

SIWGI- E copy ftS. 12. ' 

rsg » T» von b»ve "ofc peen 

the INDIAN REVIEW 

the best • thn rtiraoest and " the most up to dote Indian Periodical ", send ydur 
n««e and^addms^ with l/s' 10^ 
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INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 

Catabliahod I90G ^ 


MADRAS. 


HIOHUOHTS AS A, 

'• Surplus disclosed of 

the valuation. Rs. 28,33,362. 

2- to Policyholders: R, n „ 

per thousand per annum 
on Whole Life Policies. 

^P"y'''>“nnd per annum 
Endowement Policies. 

3. Expense ratio for 1946: Mfio/o 

- '--a. Assurances ,n Pn,./ 

T“‘«'>ncome for the year ■" 

6, Total Assets ” '''2.00,000 

3.05,92,000 

'"»*« TAANSAm, 

^nncht, rf (,*,>/ . 

"‘'■occ/iouf 

INDIA, CEYLON, malAYa 

walaya and BRITiQu „ 

EAST AFRICA. 
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INSULATION BOARDS 


• COMPOSITION 

• SIZE 

• THICKNESS 


CUARANTEE 



100% WOOD PULP 
8 FT. X '4 FT. 

FULL HALF INCH 
IVORY-WHITE, 
SPECIAL CHEMICAL ■ 
TREATMENT. TO ' 
RESIST WHITE ANTS 


“CnBZONTES” 18 ideal for tberma! jDBulation (agaiDsf 
beat and coid) Air>cocditiooiog. 'Acoaeti’cal correction 
and soand absorption in Cinemas^ Studios, Theatres, 
Talkie booses, Meeting Balls, for' false ceilings, 
panelling and partitions. 
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Sunday 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One Year .. Bi. 8 0 0 
4 Month* r. ,,400 
SJngle Copy .. „ U 2 4 

2.— SobMHplioM »r* not iot 

- l«a tbfto 6 mooth* ' 


Times 

, THE DRIOHTEST NEW*S 
AND VIEWS ILLDSTBaTED 
WEEK-END NEWSPAPER 
IN INDIA 

IT GIVES YOU THE 
>4EWS BEHIND THE 
' NEWS I 

SUNDAY’S BEST 
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Easun Engineering Co> Lid,, 

5-7. SECOND LINE BEACH. MADRAS-1* 

agents 

in South India 
for 

t' 

HAOKBEIDGE & HEWITTIC ELECTRIC CO., LTD.. 

Walton-on-Thames, England. 

Power and Distribution Transformers, Hewittio Rectifiers 
for conversion from A-C. to D.C. 

COOKE & FERGUSON LTD.. Manchester. .England. 

Industrial and L,T. Oil Circuit .Breakers and Switchgear 
for Indoor and Outdoor use; H.T. and E.H.T. Switchgear 
upto 66 KV. 

SIEMENS BEOS., & CO.rLTD., London, Englani 
House Service Meters 

OLYDE CRANE & BOOTH LTD.. ■ Leeds, England. 

Overhead and portal cranes for docks, harbours and 
other uses. 

DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio. U.HA. 

Pumps— Industrial, Agricultural, etc. 

TURNER MANUFACTURING CO.. LTD., Wolverhampton, England. 
Diesel Engines upto 50 H.P. 

SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. Chicago. U.B A. 

Lathes, Drilling Machines, etc. 

DmEIDOTOBS SOVTB ISDIA 

ALLIS — CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., U. S. A. 
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Barleg 

goes eight times further 


Purify Borley confainj in concenfrafed form. aJl 
the goodne&i of peorl barley One spoonful of 
Purity IS equal to eight spoonfuls of peari And you 
will always buy if fre$b becouse if comes to you 
in hygienic seoled fins You con moke o delicious 
cunjee m only twenty minutes Barley woler con 
be quickly mode by mixing a posle of two level 
teospoonfuls of Purity Barley with wofer ond 
simmering for only five minutes with 
one pint of woter Add self, 
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ESPLANADE, MADRAS 


Dear Sirs, 

Please enrol we m a snbscrjber to tbo INDIAN Review from 
M O for Rg C (Bii) 

I «m scoame «n' — „ 16,h (Piltecn Sh.niDSs) ono rc.r’s 

Obcqoe for Rs C 4 
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Designation 
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of thJTat-' constitute the main arteries 

intent r;; ^ vital 

of the railwa Progress 

® railway system. The r.nt>l,v • • 

co-operate with the a,l • 

country’s ‘ . - maintaining 

economically for services efficiently and 

^ few items in 1 ^-e are 

e- in Which such co-operation is welcome: 


Discouraging T.cXo.Iess Travel. 


Making the best use of 

i"e them. • . 'not delay- 

Ensuring hygiene and sa 

Railway carriages and 7 conditions in 
® s nnd railway stations. 

Securely packing and clearl I u 

“‘''>‘■"8 your packae , ^ labelling and 

t°r despatch by rail. ‘cnriaring them 




a ® r. Itmliiays ) 
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SOUTH INDIA’S BEST 


PICTORIAL WEEKLY. 
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principal FEATURES: 

Beautiful Art Cover 
Full Page Pictures 
& Fun Pages 
Fu'-zan Strip 
Bombay Letter 
Rell'l Dispatch 
Snappy Leaders 
^•'‘nlons Of the Week 

^“u 'vith Pienets , 

'Vorld s Besf r . 

Un ... FTartoons 
P-to-the-mjnut Ph„, 

Sha'-t Stoo. 


SINGLE COPY . , . 

« months Rs. 4 /r „ 

/ • ONE YEAR Rs, 

P-’Kcular, p 

free INDIA w... 

S 3 . p„,„. Weekly 

■ ■ 
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' K. p. V. SHAiK mmmu rowther & co., 

GENERAL. MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS 

41, iINGHI OHBTTT STRCET, G T MADRAS 
y 

HUjrams: “ SHAIK ” Phtin Ko. 4972 (2 linti). 

Agents of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd,, 

At Madras, Masulipatam, Kakinada, Nagapatnam 
and Karaikal. 

Having 'Regular Service from 

Madras/Coasial, " JALANATH" 

Having Regular Monthly 

Services from MadrasAJ.K. “ SAMUDRAPAR " 

and 

Continent and Madras/U.S.A. " 

.Agents j 

INDIAN EASTERN d. OVERSEAS SHIPPING CORP. DTD. ' 
UNITED STATES NAVIGATION COMPANY mo. NEW YORK 
THE TRAVANCOHE STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY EmiTED. 

' AND THE STANDARD VACDOM [Olh COMPANY. 


Clearing Agents : 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS & STATES. 
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OUR OtST very often consists too much of carbo* 
hydrates (cereals) v-hjch, ahhoogh useful in suppl)ing 
*‘fue!" to the bod>, are not enough to promote full 
health and strength In fact, an over dependence on 
carbo hydrates can be positively harmful to the human 
system To build up the body’s resistance to diseases, 
sae must have a balanced diet consisting oi al! the five 
food factors and in their correct proportions These 
factors are carbo h>dratcs {millqts, nee, sweet potatoes, 
\thcat), proteins (dal, mith, nuts, eggs, fish, meat). 
Vitamins (amlas, carrots, tomatoes, lemons, papayas), 
minerals (farxnjals, drumsticks, lettuce, spinach) and 
fat like Valda which is pure and nourishing 


HOW SHOULD NURSING 

Mothers choose their food? 

\Vnli Jor Jrti adace today— cr am da\l 

THE DALDA 
ADVISORY SERVICE 




UVM 124 172 


PO BOX NO 3S3 BOMBAY! 
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CCORQC BBRNARD BHA^V 


THE INOl II iilflil' 

1 KOKTHLY PERIODICil DEVOTED TO THE DISCUSSItJK OP *1.1 TOPICS OF IHTEREST 
ilmasino EiUm : MANIAS NATES BNATESAN 

Vol. 51.] ' BECE35BI.R 1950 [No. 12. 

GEORG E~~B ERNARD SHAW 


Bi Mr K 
(Chief Secretary io ihc 0 

“ ^T“HE roQOg beggar is getting amte 
» onlrageona. I left bim thi-< 

morning roaring anS heaving like a boll 
So wrote Shaw Senior to his wife about 
>Goog George Bernard, then o’ne jeai 
old. Pot jeare thereafter, barriog 

brief period of mediocrity In jonth and 
tniddia age, the yoangstcr contmaed con 
eiateatiy to be ootrageoos, I'enfont terrible 
ehoobiog the world with epigrams 
paradoses and poaea and provoking 
ereryone with ootborets front polpifc 
platform, stage and the press. And ;net 
aa he Jlred, volcanic energy eraptmg 
onpredictably, so he died when we w«to 
least prepared for it and after recoverang 
from two eorgical operations that might 
have billed a yotinger man. 

- Od his ancestry. Shaw himself bae 
eolightened ns. His mother — Blizabetb 
laacinda Qnrly — “was the daughter of a 
conntry gentleman, and was brongbt op 
with rathless strictness to be a paragon 
of all lady-hke virtnes and accomplish* 
mente” Not knowing what marringo 
meant and having to choose between a 
tyrannical annt and an irate father with 
a__6econd wife, she preferred an impeco* 
nioas and elderly husband in Qoorgo Carr 
Shaw, eijoint eyed drunkard two degrees 
removed ftooT an Irish baronet. Sho 
third child, ond first son of this union 


(r MENON ICS 
I imetil of TtaLancQie -Cochtn) 

was George Bernard He had little 
schoohog and was soon ofijce boy and 
clerk ID a Doblio firm Bat Shaw was 
not raeaot for a musty offico and escaped 
to London where through a long appren- 
ticeship of failoro is pampblotccr, pnbilo 
speaker and novchst. ho was sostalned by 
bis mother who taught music. An 
accidental meeting with Wniiam Archer 
projected him into bis now career aa 
art cntio. whereafter and especially as 
crilio of musio and drama, a now etat 
was born This Star. Q B.S , was actordine 
to Shaw, ’ one nf the most SQCceasfnl 
of my fictions , . . . G B.S. boras mo, 

except when ho is saying somethlog that 
iieeds eayiue and can best be eaid [q 
the G B S manoer. G B.S. is a bnmbng." 
Wo cannot help, agreeing, hot when ho 
says “GBS is not a real person ; he is a 
legend created by rayaelf: a pose, a reputa- 
tion. Tbo real Shaw is not a bit hko 
him,” we reserve judgment, as tbo two 
piotnros seem as different as Aogoetas 
Jobe’s portraits and Rodin’s bust. For, 
into the ooropoaltion of that compios 
personality went conflicting ingredicnta 
that prodneed the brew of a witch’s 
caoldroD that Shakespeare never dreamfe 
of. It mads Shaw doubt bis own aanity, 
while his periodical pabllc pronoancements 
left his listeners gaping with eijnaj 

A 
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Oncofh,. 

mpcmson bslwoen himself and 
Shnlespeare Dnffln, Trank Hams and 
other hio^raphers allese that Share 

ShaUspeares Share ha, domed the 

rr - 

poslojaled certain roqniremonls 

"haCar^r Trs 

Wo character 0^/1 r ' ’ “ “'“f* 

those ot Shate ‘‘"'“ao dcatinr. like 

Stare i, therefore ^ averse' to'^””'"^^ " 
aon with Shakespeare Ho ' , 

the socialism of his phe. 

0^ ideas he v j Plays 

-astness o? th.^raiTtr^lavs"' , 
-aeainst the bleak baoLeronnd , 
canlnry classical melodrama a 
Peaestal on rehioh th.., , ‘to 

'tt IS nse,e:ft„“;::k ofs;\p'™ 

aepth acre' continued 
nothing left hot his Me '• 

‘-aked not of tae ^c » 

taatnr. left , ‘"a Is not „ 

•am.lted tCt,°i!. “ny l[ to 

drama is nniqne ' Shavian 

“a mr alphabet ■ Sharv ‘‘"'•■t 

-“lady tanght me t7Z,,lT’' ""“t 
rvero dononnoed as no i,l» 

»sde so mnch money ' ^ 
ohang.a and I ress he.i f '“sllran 
to Shakespeare’' Hat Th **'' “"ussseor 
snoeessfa, play renting .‘’f"'* of 

Isogths Archer Ibsen iT . “"d 

Sharv to collaboralo in ’Vt'^'le ''“‘’‘“t 
tar a eonventlo.a, I «■» 

Plot Tjjg 
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attempt was still horn, hot when Grela 
elartod the Independent Theatre on the 
pretext that "there rvcrc, in England 
tiDcIreds of dramatic tnaaterpicces aoacted 
by tho commercial theatres, *’ Shaw 
prodoced tho necessary eyidence" by 
baildiDg on his prerfoDs abortire effort 
into n three net play. Tho effort fellid 
o convinced Shavr (on hig own evidence) 

fK * .. of 

ea re It made a sensation onfc of. 
ft proportion to its own merits or even 
omenta and at once I became infatnoos 
fts a dramatist I had not achieved a 
eoceess bat had provoked an nproar and 
rJ SO agreeable that I 

atva/^ °° " therefore pegsetJ 

A. I) *t criticised mercilessly 
threw . 'well made" play. 

or, j 'i'“P III' PtaM«“ 

crse.a.noeement elreetere and aheeked 
ealir? with virile social 

and and intrignmg 

Thfi M ^iftlogoe or even monologoe 

onlv of the early plays 

antil Bhaw to greater effort 

ThaafM tbe Court 

that hat not ^ * '“‘“'“''“'''d n vogeo for him 
Shew e ° paralleled in this centory 
Plays I, ^1"’ “'“'“'d that the aim of bis 
last ho ° think In this 

an advenlnrer hoT° a"" I” 

Platform and noi .‘"‘■“ad the stage into a 
last Browino 'sermonising' bis 

“f anbjeets ° widest variety 

dPoestio tel, city 

Bocial evils rel oreative evolatibn 

Iteoco hostile Publics and economics 

aneceea sach *^*^*^*'^® complam that Shaw's 

that tlarn r«i epbomeral and 

^*th elom ift Unpleasant) dealing 

landrordiam, soffragettes. prost, 
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totbn or jcRloasy will not onSare and are, 
iQ Raskia’s phraseology, mero “ books of tho 
hoar." Bob Shaw has prodaced bo man> 
plays that even if a few perish and eveo 
U reaSers fail to he attracted by racy 
dialogoe or matters of tho moment, who 
can deny the lasting qaalitica of his 
classical comedies, YOU IIKYEE CAS TFL.t, 
and ARMS ASB THE MAS and of hi» 
historical plays. CiESAH ASD cleopatra 
and SAINT JOAN ? 

Bight ^tbrongh his writioge and oven 
when ha carieatntea himself, bo distingmsbea 
in his faeroGs two personalities, one 

invested with thp halo of divinity or tha 
- corse of criminality and the other, the 
dsbonked hero or criminal, who ia homao 
aod Iroe to oatnra and none the less to 
bo venerated or abhorred becanso tradition 
and reality are different. ThU debuokioB 
of popnlar vetaions— inverted melodrama, 
as Bentley calls it — attracted attention as 
tnneh by its originality as by its moral, 
that divine or BOpet*bamaa attribotes— 
AS in the case ,of St. Joan — are not 
iodispenaable or oven necessary for a 
conntry girl to be a heroine. 

Rot even these tricks were Boon ont of 
fashion with Shaw. Once he had establisbcd 
himself as a play-wrigbt, ha ceased 
conscionsly to write plays in the aeoepted 
sense and wrote jnat as he pleased, with 
tho supreme knowledge that a 'made’ 
man could sell anything. All bis favourite 
thsmes, even his crazy ideas, for soma of 
which he has left all bis property, were 
tentilateS. Thna bo poblicised bis cherished 
’fiewa on phonetiea in pyGMAI»10N> 

creative evolation to HAN and superman, 
politics in JOHN BULL'S OTIIEB ISLAND and 
androcles and thi: lion, parents and 
children in misalliance and the Moaieal 
profession in the DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 


The plays soon became inadeQuatc modia 
for the diaseramatiOD of Shaw's viows. 
Henoa tho PrefaocB. They hovo ofton littio 
or no conneotioo with tho playt they 
prcfaoo. Haro be was in his element, 
shorn of nil protonee (nolcts aolibsrato) 
and not ciroamscribed by the regnirements 
of the stage. Here he aisplayed rrith 
proaeljtiains zeal the nomeroos range of 
ideas with which ho fionght to enfitgiso 
tho masses ont of their inortia. Ho sot 
hims.it op as ostentatiously chatlisb and 
cooEorioos, spooting nopalatabio Irntha and 
bait troths, championing lost and weak 
canoes and inviting tho disapprobntioj dno 
to a disagreoablo personality and oarning 
Oscar Wildo’s rsbnko, "he has 'not an 
onoray in the world; nod none of his 
friends like him ”, And yot ho ontprised 
the stranger by bis amiabflity ^nnd 
fricndiincsB. As ho says of himself, "Ko 
trothfol contemporary portrait can ignore 
either this extraordinary power of eioitiog 
fntions boetihty. or the ontiro absenec of 
any obvioos ground for it. It has been 
eaid that Show irritates people by' always 
standing on his head and calling black 
white and white blaok. But only eimple- 
to'ns cither otter or accept this aeoonnt. 
Men do not win a repntatioo like Shaw’e 
by pervcrsily and tom-toolery. What -is 
really pnzzling ia that Shaw irritates os 
intensely by standing on his feet and 
telling na that blaok ia black and white is 
white, whilst wo please onreelvcs by 
professing what overyono knows to bo 
false. " Nor ia it troa that Shaw 

disliked to he liked or disliked ' follow 
beings. " My life helonga to tho com! 
monity and I iiod it a Jifo-lonB privitego 
to do 'everything for tho cotnmnnity", 
a ' confession totally ineompatihio with 
the V.' '1 ’ vado in Shaw nod 
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through tho.r oam.sBion as integral factors of 
anew brave tree world f ‘ 

when the acoroditeg ‘‘“Pr®"t4 really 

accrodited represeotativea of di 

P' ‘be Doited Nation? “No”’ono““'‘M 

participate m etTorla to a .f 

Deea ‘or a peaecT, „ ‘g »“bd fonod, 

reeogniBino ''““3 'r.thoot 

‘be Bobieot or depTaeoTpr'', 

‘beta and we owe to th ” >n>onRst 
‘be fact that their Charter hT''^ 
Ptominence to this matt 
‘bat three oat o^^ " . “•”» 
<=‘ ‘be Charier of the w ° 
bare heeo devoted to this 
lalcrnalioool Troelee ayelem ^'hi u 
replaced the ore w.o ^ 7 ''‘‘'“b haa 

‘be Loogoa of Naliooe™ nod”'*, b”'T 

toope lovolving aa it do. ° broader lo 

laloroatiooal eopervieioo 

tvo have leeo how a Tro.t ® 

■Ptetfero on^behalt ol ir. “ 

by Iho North It r“ “““bea 
recall that very recenllv n ‘“‘""et to 
tbo Director of DeparlmonfliJ’ 
and loformation (r„„ „„„ ,„?°“"’b'P 
lerritorj^re who has laboured hard '™“'‘ 
cauae hae heeo awarded the N„s T 
prize lo prepare the eeveoi? 
people living ,0 ““'lion 

lodepondeooo is de.cr.bed a. ooT", 
basic and most important oK,- . 

Inlornalional IroBlecBh'ip ““be 

in the Charter Ih. 

into being in February ipj. 7^ 

Icadere of the Dg Three met t v*'‘“ 
and decided lo conreno two month 1 
the San Francisc?© meetios Dr D * 

IP lOlC ‘be nret Tru.tec.hip ag,™"^" 

were nrpeo^ed by the General Assemb] 

[Jmted ISatioDs and the t,,,.. \ 
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Coanoi oBBomed reapooBibility for eight 
Trust territorica in March 1917 lo which 
‘tro worn added later by Decamhr 1 MI9 
on territories wore being admmi.lercd by 
1 erenfc administrating powers The 
Mamioalion of petitions from .odiviaii.l. 
and gronpB in the Troat torritorie. or lo 

V..!, " 99“a'”e Periodic 

on “’ssione to investigate conditiong 
*nm respective territories are 

ahiii''p ‘bp “9‘boda by which Iho IroBtee 
Tho l.t “ PPPsrvision is carried out 

Cm, "‘9'““ Of ‘b9 Trusteeship 

It ^‘b '■■9‘-= 0999ra. 

waa fft^^ ^ “Sreement for what 

A TAn ^ ^taown as Italian Somaliland 
for T baa also been completed 

{nternir' ? » 'b ‘are an 

adioin, ‘b9 dir<9‘ 

•a«.o 9, ration of tbs United Nations 

Notions Charter'*" 

Pr. 001.00 ^^e , 0 ,?“ 

ewnod their ma/ 7'°'* b*ri 

India Paki.lJ? T Tbe Phllllpioss 

Israel Kore Nnrma Ceylon Jordoo 

IndooMia United Stales of 

‘■nn ot COO m.ii bavo a popnia 

‘bo population oTla 

“'"r « Quarter of 

of tho World popnlation 

labile whole rights 

to 'ndepondpnee'"***^^^ “‘b being admitted 
United Nation, '^'if “ Placo among the 

Progreseing „,ia ‘bo Trustcoahip is 
‘bo noman p l? irords nnder its care 
United Naliuoj rl , ‘“'“'' 910 ns of tho 

‘b« oceation of „ b“yo provided for 
"'‘■ngoiebod Oha„ ““““i.sion under the 
ig “‘blpofMee 


the 


, approveo oy me uenernl As.embU T, “ IIn“9.vell anT',?'*"'’ Mrs Pranllia 
United Nation, and the Tro.teelhm on a ‘ "nrlcd for over 

decl.,„i„„ 0 , nu?'“”b ‘bo nniversal 
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adopted noaoimonelr by the General Aesom- 
bly o! the Gnitca Nations. It ra tb® 
Brat daclaration of Human Rishta for 
He rholo World in ail bietory “»<« 
looluaes not only the traditional r.ehts 
to political nnd leliBioos freedom bot le 
alto an espreseion of coooomio m 

eocial liBbts— the right to worli, to 
lociat aeautity and to a decent atandard 
of Ibing. 'thoogb it is not in itaclf n 
Iian it is n aooroo of tiaw 
a atandard to rrhicb all tnen 
■ can mate an appeal and by 
can meaenro the standard 
.Government. * Two miHion 
’Hamnn Bigbta* ttaoeUlea 
l&ogcagea, pnt on filtot nnS 


Rod tnisos 
evotywfaopo 
whicb fcboy 
of their 

copies of 

into thirty 
pofiters 


repeated tbrooeh broadeeat repreaenta 
bat tbo besinning and tbe preooraor of 
a mnob wider cironlation throngh a mneb 
larger notnher o! langaRfS^e- 
Another nepect oC the C.N. actlTities 
■Is the pTomoUon of higher li'ring 
sUoaatae vrithont ^hicb mere freeaom 
of speech and religion and eqaalitr of 
opportunity to ail regardless of the colour 
of their shin or the character of tboir 
faith may mate life lopsidea and iaadeanatc. 
tCha political iaaoes confronting the United 
Nations are not less important Iban^ the 
economic or tbe broadly hamon rigble. 
Iha people's repnhlican governmont of 
China at Peking which has bean recog- 
nised by twenty sii governments of which 
fifteen ate member governmenta of the 
• UcUtd Nations, has provided th« ono 
bone of contention before the great 
organisation. The 450 miUion 

paople of China, have the right to ho 
rcprssQoted in United Nations hy 

whatever Governmonfc has tha Power to 
employ tho TfiBonrccs and direct the people 
of the State in.faimrasnt of the obligation 


of ranmbMsbip in tho United NaGons. 
Ihongh tho iotercention of the Umted 
Nations on two occaBiona in tbo I^shmir 
affair bos not only proyed inctfeotire, bnt - 
reanltod in groat sospicion in the mind of 
a party regarding its impartmiity, yet it 
most bo admitted that there are many 
rceoarcee tor peace, ae in the ooee of 
Palcstino and Indonesia, at tho command 
of this great International body. 

There are sorerat other aspeolo of this 
great organisation relating to the Eoonomio 
and Social Condoii which has dealt with 
thirty-fire items dnring tho last eosBinn m 
Pohrnary at Lake Bneeees. Qneetiona 
like long term factors of derelopment. 
high lerels of world trade and pro- 
dnotion. inflation, lack of balance -in 
world trade, malodjnstmonts between 
fall employment, economio derolopmcnt 
and haianco in international eeonomo 
relations, are eome of these. IhO 
Economic Commission tor Asia and Far 
East (ECAFE) is an important organ ol 
the United Natione. International Road 
prohleros with nnilorm rod signs and 
Bigoals, economio dorelopment of nnder. 
developed oeoDtriea, training in pnblio 
administratioD, financing throngh an 
Intertrational Bank nnder-aeveloped conn- 

tfiga The International hlooetary Fond, ■ 

these are some oi tho eabjecte engaging 
close attention. A social commission 
and a Homan Bights Commission, a 
Committee on Siaverr. Trade Union 
Bights, Fotcod Labonr. Freedom ot 
Inlormation. Hareolio Drugs, Uuited 
Nations' appeal -tor cbildreD, International 
Ohildron'e Fond, ato other collateral 
matters ol interest _ hetore the orgeniia- 
tloo. All these ate proliminaties and 
prot'atory to a larger eynlhcsis which 
begins in India at any rate with tbe 
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■■“'fealws nneipeotea tcnatrnees 
™ncern for homao.ly - 

but a.st,oot,vrnt„ :r;”' 

oreodsaod faiths h* a 

Pubiauiam-was a “ 

“ «bool of r’’ ‘b.n 

‘»= asXt :r ’’-t”-'- 

Le'gh Jojoea aod Sjdnei nf 
twontr SBven yej„ J tor 

Pobian Sooiolr and h.l a the 

OliOB. rvheu other 80!°^! ““ '’“® 

".tb ech,s„s and e h e ‘’“ p" 
aohierement qwo 

“ocl taodeety, that 7 claims, 

10 Us management ’ °° ofement 

.O'lSWe brand 

»■roro°‘ss.^'"^/■‘ ooa 

lougnago whS' .'‘““'"os the Co'f'? 

cSSS I”"- 


the I2H)ian review 


{ Deoejibeb 1 

afihea before ebo conld be eitingaisbid. 
ihc prince took m tho eifcaation at coat 

hfl °P >0” 
ofl eaid to his weeping staff. ' and briof 
•n tho roast pheasant’' That i 
waa an oriental Shawl Many of tbii* 
^ero giren currency by Sbi» 
P^o^ak]} with an eje ea 
fh. ^ advertisement And realiBiog 

ih«f’ «. f, Frank Harris to bare saii 

sft./l nothing interestiog to bt 

on.a u Shaw that be bad not already 
said abont himself I ” 

*r° ”‘■“‘00' appraisals of Shair ira 
y to agree on most points becanse 

0 was an inmmRimA g,««f.nnnni 


eolhoieat Shlmn c ° a r e?,‘a b“f ® capneionB «d 

company inerrv° ®4*’*°®'oo9 to keen imnosaihu \ make 

often took it i savo it h«-a v°^ all tro^A ' liberty destroy* 

invitation foMunot Rejecting «bberr^ o' Pf°P«ty is organized 

S^orchill hfl nil* I kiadj t®? bronn^L morality is an impodent 

have 1 I will loexn/A/n’ « administered by 

attack opon m * Provoke sn/rK Oor experienced dopca 

ko had caachf known habitR 9 ° weakljnca^l wielded by cowards and 
Churchill replied ^‘‘T ^ Tartar for r-j its noin^lB ^oooor is false lo a! 

yoor habits, bnt' T nothing abonf- of everrth. wholesale oondemnatioi 

as bad ^°P® thej are n t" witbont ik°^ makes life worthwhile 

I’ronoB.nr. *, ^ad as «e not the enggestion of any alternative 

^kat has nlff° ® 

‘las not rPB .OB,? .*...r *t..t 0/...nM 


^ '"aarneiMr and 

difri/.ni*°^* flham and real Shaws are 
imcnlfe to distlngnish. This was rwllf 
Sl^aw. He pot np • 
fsvity and buffoonery to attract 
talon f' when he wanted to be 

laochfor contiooed to ebcii 

oothnrfif ^3® ^®f^ vebemence of bi* 

Sarfn® “®ae him look capneion* 

jmnoL.M »*®*. Onr laws make lew 

^possible- liberty destroy* 

? 18 organized 


amts aa^*' ^ ^ hope tho,^ 

k’roposinc f>. your ^ 

“r/ wir 

flia ttast., * ‘"’™ at n , 'apliefl,' 

nomember, boy,'"’, aln-ays Jj, 

an "l atnr. 

•“= '«"B>.t-„?“\™t.ug ” 

“ burnt (o 


liioo ‘'“KseaHon or any Biternau»« 

that ha, 'a a fin'ts '»'» 

'» ovordor,^ ‘ real.BBd itself, that Scie»» 

■t« prolr bo relBgalBcl « 

tiooato^* tn*^ longevity is proper 

masticafBB number of times on* 

that lifA {7®?®.^®^*®° foo^ *^°d iQ 
Shaw's i!*^® supermen ^ 

conduce tn r, °®*^® hereafter, do o®* 
standing ^^‘versal popularity or nodsr 

*Di 8 Qndflw.*B- 3 ® froBtration at being 

him to ®°^ criticised that impeH^ 

^t-ening A'cjif* epitaph for Tin 

_ Hio Jocet 

BERNARD SHAW 
>‘T»o tho devil wae bo t 

happened to me on fh« 
“y hannTB® hnppentyl to tbo» 

®®otas have taken tho fora vt 

•* — bixteen SelfSkctehee 



From Village Panchayat to World Governme»f 

„ » . - •- - 

”eo.oleBB countorrmt of the geou o 

com whioh was ‘ 

cot of an comtablo and aqoabtanan 

socotj The politico manatcial or more 


The ■World 8 problems fall really coder 

* tiro categories -OOO ceotormg round 
tie racial Principle and the other loond he 
pticciple ot KatiormlistB Satmnal.am 

hailefl as a . 

amreraai pau | ^ 

acsa for rU tte ‘ ^ * _S 

\\h that filoiseS \ 
lEomtbeeptinga 
tl fendahsm 
Wlaen Fca3al 
magoates, bow 
6Ter,liko Sqoic 
69 and KnlgbtB 

BaionatB and ^ \ \ 

Baroni Vie 






Baroni vis , r».aL«ifl 

connl. and Earls Uarqoise. 
were weigbed in tbe balance a *.00 
wantmg becanae tbej lacked 
0 ! lb. bigb and 

bnmanily and nnlfCteal brotbH 00 
were all bracketed ander the co 
liincnlam of orislocracs and. naa 0 0 e 
place to democracy Natiocalism 
ft. <m. dirailtj at whoso ehrino tho dOTOlod 
and Wthlol oSored woiohip lor o, timo 
Bat toon tho liooalormation o! the 
Panda! into tho Industrial msilioation 
bioaght to tho tore an oriatocracy of 
oealth m place o! that ol birth and ft 
new revolt was raised asking foe b o 
beads on a ybnrget of these very noblce 
Bat this time it was Labour that rose 
Rgamat Capital In effect then, the 
world developed into a mntcle like 
sirnclate encloamg within one fascia 
VMioaa handles of mnecnlar fibres and 
fibrils each being an aggregate of 
mataallf antagonistic elemenU "Today 
FecdiUscQ continuea in varying Segrees 
in form as well as fonotion as an 
*nUsral patt of Nolionalieni while 


ROfiietS J-DO puiivivvi 

briefly the economic amalgam 

„„r. ftttrftot.ro then either of the 

ooropnnent elements ftod hftS caltea £or 

hot one 80lnt.on-.n ft wotia 

06 the tamody for nil oonfliots 

botwoen the East ftod 

politico and eoeoomice between Fendftliem 

and Nationaliam between wealth and 

labonr 

II "O'llTED NATI 0 K 8 

Thia tmalstical process by rrbioh tho 
centre ood bob o! hnmiin welfare ie 
mndo to rotate round the fire principles 
of rood and Eaiment Honsiog, Edncfttioo 
and lledicotion bos, while ooncentratmg 
tho worlds attention upon tho primary 
and foodamental neede of roan at the 
same time lotrodnced an element of 
loternotional riraltiea which created 
in tarn a conatanfc ^ atnving after 
BDpremacy m control over marketing 
dariDg peace intervale and over munitionB 
darmg "war time The result was that the 
InduatnaUsm which represents the former 
* ■* Jklihtansca which reproaeats the 
converted theae alternating 


and the 
latter have 
periodical tensions into a perpetual craving 
for what we call Impenahsra To sobdae 
each an ooheaUhy outgrowth of a healthy 
organism a new graft has been evolved 
called tho United Nations Oreanlsalion after 
the second World War which arose from 
tho inoTitable rccosmtion of the jotens# 
CO operation offered by the sobjWt p«,pj« 
on the earth m the great world Wart, 
which hare compeiw a fair share of Ihs 
frmts of rictory iw,og aeoordsd io thaa 
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Villaeo Panoharat otharwiBe to bo 

nnaerstooa as tho Village Eepoblm and 
ond with the concept of a domocratio 
Woria novemment Soch a world orga 
nisation is not as fantastic as it Jooka 
nor as new tangled as it is thonght to 
be for onr forbears had the imagination 

w ""“r erpression 

Vasddhiha KutwnbaJcam Nor ib jt 

aiffioult to devise it for when wo hava 
followed how tho village repnblics now 

revived in India and the City atatee of 
ancient Greece now being revived hnvo 
ot long last reappeared on tho world a 
scone of politic, and economic, how 
these have been federated together into 
Dielrict organisations Provincial Govern 
TOnt and a Central National Aothority 
« oao readily p.etoro the world 
Bovernment a. hot the erlco.ioo of th. 
Federal Idea which is the syothe.i. . 

province or States Th, 

QoTernment woold iq tarn Vu 

pinnacle of the m-raniMfl 

, Pmiaida composea of 

Pederatmos States and Village Hepoblioe 

Everywhere a mcasnra of autonomy 

while”’”' w --"e 

H ereete^ .‘Ls rmplfef'l:: 

In order to form jt and thnn K i 
‘be deadlocks between Gotnm^'nt 

-ng ““r”‘,ore:r or-”^ " 

clventrly:”— ;befomfi 

■» order to „epare a Cbart.rl.ar,rrv 

C^^er-LgL’srwl^’fer-”- 

r^e iir- - 


THE IHDIAN REVIEW 


[ DrOEMEEB I 


made np for As things eland India and 
China and tho USSR together contain 
hoff tho popolation of the" world hot cast 
onty 10 pc of their votes The twenty 
Latin American Hepnblics represent 7 pc 
of tho popolation bnt cast 40 pc of the 
votes In the General Assembly of the 
E N which chooses tho members of the 
Soenrity Oonocil it is pointed oot that 
Eoiombnrg, with a popnfalion of 8 00000 
and India with SOO milliona have each a 
eingle vote These disparities have to be 
fonctions of the 
Aoihl , Tbe Cenfral 

mftn/arv\^ C"oated may have to exercise 
w '“"“1 The Atomio 

Sr I'l-ewiee have fo he 

tho dl.t. i"”® body When Ihes 

etemenlV'^^^'^w Bod tho cooetroctlve 

a Taw ”“der oeotral control 

tboneh iw ^ ^ Government will have been 
loto^eme “ '■“dimentary form brought 
win bo ’• done this 

TwenLtb Ceft'ory “ 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW 


[ DroEsinrE 1950 


OoDc.hation oompoEca ot (Ivo qaaliflofl 
parsoDB available to a.e.et .t by eerv.DB 

”” “““‘“■■"'■a ot .oqo.ry 

ooDcihition 

Becaese ot the Great Power a„d 
atolTOcal oonfliet between the Pa.t and 
6 West the Dmtea Nations baa been 
unable ae yet t„ neovid, the Security 
Couuo. with armed torcee lo aid it in 
aome degree in the peacotul eettinmcnt ot 

Boiled Notions in 10)9 established o- 
Dnited Nations Panel ot Pield Obsorvors 
and 0 Dnited Nations Pield Sorvice 

tho Dnited Notions has also been nnablo 
conlro'rot””, ■"‘"tnationol 

Oltrnlamor'"”'"^ the regnlotion 

MEETINO OnOTOD 

Vld^ro’m •■*= PtO 

vided a meating gronnd where » 

arising between the Bast and the Wes^ 

-:rnr:sa:rv':his-"- 

nnderdevolopod oonntnes and to , 

nations aware ot their * 

Inward tho wsltare ot others 
Por esamplo the Dnited 
Its spscalisod agenoios have wlT’a ' 
a PrOBramino ot techniesl ' "nt 

help tho nndordovelopod eo ‘o 

then their econemloo bp "mil" 

°I tbeir resonroe, 


Ibis nsBiBlanco includes sending indirl 
dnals and teams ot eaperts ns adrisert 
training local people holdins setniaars 

helping governments obtain technical 

personnel equipment macbinerj and 

other necessary snpplios 


UEGIOVAL COiIXirSSIO\‘{ 

Tho throe regioocvi commissioas of the 
Eeonomie and Social Coencil are.deabns 
with tho cconomie problems in their 
respoetivo regions (Bnropc Asm and tbs 
Par East and Latin America) 

In addition to these and tho Coencil 8 
nine tiinctioeal oommissions which deal 
with spocifio activities sneh as trnnspor 
tatioo employment hnmnn rights 
population and so forth there are ten 
ousting specialized ngencies and three in 
the proeess ot being cslahlished 
SPECIALISED AGENCIES 


--- fcuo intornatiODBl IiSDonr 

Organizslon Food and Agrienllors 
Organization ot the Dnited Nations 
Uniled Nations Bdncationnl SeisnliCo 
on Cnltoral Organization International 
J'lsil Aviation Organization Inlornalienal 
an for Reconetrnotion and Development 
Infroalional Monetary Pond Dmversal 
08 a Union International Telecommanl 
oAtion Dnion World Health Organization 
Organization, and 

Inle hleteorlogical Organizltion 

ln!rr Organization and 

Oman Maritime Consoltative 

conization respeotively 

ennM*red'°w"b''°er'°“"’‘“' 

oolivil,™ ^ ‘“hnieal problems Their 

N-‘.on: :rtho‘'“r‘'^ 

“""Is made bel 
Bnited Nations °° 





lba» 600 o.=pIoy«M ^t^'l 
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THE INDIAIT REVIEW 


I December 1950 


ior Pxample. nn December 10, 19iG. the 
General Assembly noanimously ndopted a 
Universal Deolaratioo of Hnman Rights 
Trhich proclaimed a common standard for 
all porple and all nations and deAned the 
inhcronfc freedoms and rights of all men. 
PROTEST AGAINST GENOCIDE 
On December 9 of the same jear ,t 
bbammooel, branaed the of ,ronp, 

of people (geoocao) a. a crime nnaer 
international law 

The Dnilod Nation, ha. al.o taken over 
oentroi" a ' “ 'P'loto of 

opium and''" O" 

opium and oocamo. 

Butes:L:XVTratr‘r 
ont?: -v:. arc re 

mother. Ihrooghoot t^ ^ 
medicine, and clothing. 

No°ir.rroirtit‘.ra, 

Programme, hag .onnr a rn ""offore 
oonsnltant. to gorornTOnl! 

The m COUNCIL 

Nuttng'^rrr 0^;=“ 

•tainistration of th^tmtir""'' “■» 

mandalo after tho See„pa ty'orld ' w 
dependant territorie, a i . “ for 

‘“oea. a rtlr ortr'"- 

eueh other tcrrilorie. . 'oe 

te placed under it. The Tref ‘ "'""‘“"Ij 
ouu.lanllp eaamineg report, ara " 

^«‘'"o. on tho territorie. with 
-«-‘.og pohtica, Progre.:'t:ar7’:r 


fjorernment. improving edncational factlitie?, 
and bettering tho social and economic 
conditions of tho people in the territories 
Tho International Conrt of Justice deals 
with disputes submitted to it by conflic 
ting nations. In addition, some organa of 
tho United Nations, and some specialized 
agencies, are authorized to request the 
Coart for advisory opinions Through the 
work of the Court, the 'Internatioual 
Law Commission nod the conventions and 
recommendations adopted by the General 
Assembly, the field of international law is 
being extended. 

Tho Intarnational Law Commission held 
its first session in 1919 and began to 
work to further tho development and 
codification of intornational Jaw. 



Cloud. 

wolforo and Bocial 

"American .. chosen 
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SRI PUR5HOTTAMDA5 TANDON 

PRESIDENT, INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

BI De. M. HAFIZ SYED. H A.. rh.D , D Litt. 

v' Btouraphy 

^ M varaant Ha had nominal aesociation 

El Parshottamaas Tandon was born o 55 since as for back as 

k -L ififio. Ho had bis ^ in ifn 


Ult AllUUtkUUU ' 

early edacation at C. A. V. High School, 
liter passing the Entrance Examination 



Sbi PUBSHOTTAMDAS TANDON 
from this school ho got himsell admitted 
into -the Malt Central College in that city- 
In 1908 he gradnated from the Allahabad 
University. He took the M. A. and EL. B. 
degrees from the same University in 1903. 

In 1906 Sri Pnrshottamdas started 
practice as a lawyer at the Allahabad 
High Conrt. At this time he was a 
ianior to the late Sir Tej Bahadar Sapro. 

landon was now fast rising to fai^® 
the legal profession bat be bad to leave 
it in 1914 for a new distinotioo that 
offered itself to him. He became the 
haw Minister of the Nabba State in that 
year. He contmoed in this position till 
some time in 1018. In 1919. shortly after 
coming back to Allahabad from Nabbo. 
hi was elected Chairman of the Allababa 
Manicipality. 

^ POLITICAL CABEER 
Long before this he bad started bis 
poUtioal career by ioioing the Congress 


1899, but be 

politics for the first time in 1917 no ,n 
deleente to the Barot Session ot the 
Congress hold that year. His first work 
of onto ns n Congressman was the' oppo- 
sition he offered to the principle of 
separata eleotorate for Mnslims on the 
Gvo of the oonclnsion^ of the imeknow 
Pact in 1910. 

In the meantime Sri Tandon had been 
praotiiing at the Allahabad High Court 
Bioce his retirment from service in Nahha 
His repntation as a lawyer had" 
To reaohea its aenith by now. But in 
eerving the Motborlend he soon gave up 
hie lucrative practice. This was in 1019 
when he took an active part in the 
agitation against the -Rowlatt Act. As 
Oandhiji gave bis clarion call to Satyagraha 
as a protest against this invidions Act 
Tandonji was m the vanguard of the 

movement. ^ 

The British Govornmont’s nns^r to this 
movement was Jallianwallabagh and the 
nation's answer to Jallianwallahagh wae 
Don-co-operation, tho greatest national 

upsurge in India that had oconrred 
hitherto. Tandon was in tho forefront 
ot non-co-operation as led by Mahatma 

Gandhi. It was in this connection that 

this mneh incarcerated U. P, Congreae 
man had tho first of -the seven t'erma of 

imprisonment that he had enfferg^ 
life. This time he served for a y,,, 
a half begiaoing from December.^ - 
On his release from prison ' ' 

Pnrshottamdas Tandon was 
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Tandon's inl^rest m I, to haa been 
■omoahnt mnlt.tnr.ons 1„ ,0,1 „, , 
..s pobfoa, 

,7, ““■'"‘““k Iha roapon„b,bt, ol 

•';--..i..r..7:.r"r"' 

fltst Cm° nllrt Gandbij, jijeted bis 
Tandon joined thl “ '‘“Pa'Sn Sri 
beattedly Ho was 'rbolo 

A KISAN LEADER 
I^Dcing this time Tor,^ 

Bteat inlorMt m ^ 
fonnding the Central a 7 ° '’'“•’'““a br 1 
“>«o organieed a powertnl ° Be 

O p ,„ 153/ “0 rant oampaign 


the ikdjan heview 


[ DrccMPETi ISSO 


O p ,„ 1332 

Tand„““ >^7 Sri 

tire Assei^Iy When n ^ ^ biogiela 
1° take up office be was °°f' '^'aidcd 
«>Pon8.bla „7 to the 

“a PP Leg, e, at.ee jjeeeinw; 
Bpei°k:.b,ro; r 

"ffla'al poeition, nnder th^T «" 

“ °f the Congre.s ° »» 

batlioipation In the n!,, a® 

atso kept in o'. '“'"t 

“ yat .me. oamo t.J""' “boot 

o< India 

Again ,n 


Angnet, 1012. he wns arrested and thrown 
n o detention in connection with the 
Voit India moroment Ho was released 
after a period ot over two scars 
In December lOIC Sri Tandon 
elected n member of the Indian CoDstltnect 
Aseembljr 

EI-ECrED PHESIorNT 
On September 2 Jnat Sri PDrahottamdas 
Tandon Tvas elected President of the } 
n inn National Congress after defeating 
q * Acharya Kripalaai and 

whinb r “ been contest 

d.ni charnotcrised the presi 

“ Pobtican, Sr, Tandoa 

natron ^■”' 5 ' 'bbP'ar » 

patron of Hind, learning He was oao . 

Samm'.i! at Hindi Sahitj-a 

waa bro°bi ‘be Sammelan 

Sr?i Q°”f I”*” be was ,1. 

Preeided Jo 1023 En Tandon 

•"-a."'‘natm„a'’rT’ ' 

hie mnlier ’ orBanization rests on 

b-a?'::::r::nr‘t“ 

^°n> which .0 

baman bemg. rr birth right ot all 
®P at a tame and** bronght 

was KDrcharrtea,* atmosphere which 

m^bt? Pt ‘be bigh ' 

which conld* of boreancracy, 

•ar eapreeaion "If ‘“r a rnomeot' 

freedom Jq ^ PJQion regarding India's 
policy Of aeainsfc any wrong 

the day OoTornment of 

®bo schools rank sedition, 

believed m entor ‘hose days 

aa fear and wnnm°® diciplmo based 

’’““''i net allow any alomni 



SEI PURSHOTTAMDAS TANDON 


PECEMBER 1950 1 SEI PUESHOTT 

of theit! to take part in pnblio atfaira 
ot in any political movement. 

Sri Parabottamdas Tandon had the 
inestimable advantage oC coming in contact 
withtbfl lato venerable Pandit Madan Moban 
Malaviya whose ontstanding peraonalitj 
attracted a few yonngmen whom he gnided 
an^ inspired to bo Borviceable to the 
canse o£ the country. Sri Tandonji was 
one of those fortnnate yonng men who 


onitnre has croatoa m.snnaerstanalnB 
amongst the Mnslims of India. In fact 
whenever ho made any pnhho ntterance 
on the absnrd.tr of the two-natinn 
theory and a common Indian cnltnro, 
nhna and cry has been raised against h e 
policy and almost all the Urdu lonrnal. 
have ruthlessly criticised him as a 
onmmnnalist of the first water and 

also as one who is responsible for deepenmg 
. . iL- AnvnmnmtieB. 


contacted him in hie early days and was 
immenBely benedted by his saintly Htc. 
exemplary patriotism and selfless service. 
Ho rightly looked opon Malaviyaji n* 
bis political gnro. His love of freedom, 
bis desire of selfless service, his deep 
interest In Hindi htoratnro and his 
enthoslasm for the ancient Indian caltnro 
^ero virtaes which ho imbibed (com his 
sntn. The seeds of all these qaoUties In 
him were sown by Malaviaji which took 
toot, blossomed and developed in his life 
dating the whole coarse of his political 
career. 

^ery few people know in India 
that Tandonji’s early edacation was 
imparted by a Moslira Maolvi from 
whom ho learnt Urdu and Persian. His 
«en8i of Bratitode to this teacher, as bo 
bitnseU told me once, is eo deeply 
engrained la Ms heart that ho still 
remembers him with respect aod affection 
as his first teacher and inapirer. It 
was on accoool of this edacation that 
Tandonji has as ranch command over 
correct spoken Urdo as ho has 

over Hindi. 


CULTURE AND RELIGION 

It will not bo not ot place if wo 
explain in the word, of Dr. ■Sampnr- 
nanand what Tandonjl moans by 
eommon Indian cnltorc. " Ooltnre.s another 
word which is difflonlt to define 
and it means many things to many 
men It is msaningless to egnate onitnre 
with religion, hot it is easally toot, A to 
deny that religion, belief is one of the 
most powerfol compnoeots of a peoples 
onitnre. Every now religion or religioos 
reformation has been the ^ starting 
pomt ot a new onitnral reorientation. 
Indian cnltore is a positiva entity 
and it io ineorreot to eay that to-day 
there exists a dietinot and exoloaive Hindn, 
Maehm or Christian calture. All these 
varioas streams have now merged to form 
the mighty and aU-ioclDsive carrent of 
lodlnn coUnro, altboagh it is an nndeniable 
fact that this cnltnre derives^ some of iti 
strongest driving force and individaality 
from what, for want of another' term, may 
well be called Hinda sonrees. 'Wbeii a 


On aeonnnl ol hie advocacy of Hindi nnllnre nr the desirability for propagating 

, leognaga and l.leratnra as tho National it. them le no mtenl.on to ask anyone to 

‘ l»ngnags ot India hie call to bis adopt- tho worship ol Hindn God. and 

Ma.lim brolhera to cnlttvate the sense Goddeeeee or the mstitntion of 

ef onity and faith in a common wish to make people pat on 
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« bes- lo CM themsslvea by name* of 

S^lnt or, 5,0 A„ that ,a o,eanf, „ („ 

ompbas.so oertam dial.ool.vo teatorea of 
Inann cnlture * 

niS ADVOCACY OF HINDI 

. 0 ™ 0t“b™“'' '■" ’’‘”3=0). ond 

«-":crud\To:°:!~f 

roTtbrL^ib '"with ib^ 

Sanslrit Hebrew Arable Lat 
Poll and Zend on n, ^ 

■otimato cnonecbon Wiranr"?' 

luo.t.on .0 be deeidTd “ 

-^-nuroo;.rar„rr,i^^-‘- 

ba.!rorsa„X,'"J,‘‘“‘ 

other thinea hem '’‘^®°Pr tbia place 
Of InS Z ‘bat 

prefarenoe orer olber. " L,U°an l’’”' 
langnases onr oalmnei 1 ‘ “ brioe 

"oir b. Hiod, 

oataide But jt will u '''■orole from 
by tb. pecnlantie, TZZ°' 

Piononoiatioo and tbere I. »”a 

to boycott or ariv« onfc “^Weitioo 

ongm which have wotLd lb 
‘be Btrnctnre of onr 1 
^»o»ae. of n„j, . '“-eoose throngb 
os«o with tbi, ““f " “oy not 

» 00 need lo f„„, th. ° '"'"y ‘b=ro 
'"3‘iy ■> oonimnoal m. ‘y 

edvocacr of Hind, nr .m ‘be 

“"'I'O of rmpoBin. Hmd ‘b* 

b, nnaerbaod nreaTe “™ 

’’ ^’soibly 

Aeiombly he earne°d ^ b''eielat..e 

b=H SpeaUr TbengS"!;";” °J 

-«Ple. tba.^CS 
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conrcntlon of the Speaber'a position to bo 
a oof from party politics Jio maintamod 
the dignity nt the Chair in onob a way 
that tbo minorit) parly or parties noser 
ong t that bo was capable of giving a 
biaeaod opinion He, in fact enjoyed tbs 
conadencB of nil parties and all persons 
an hold aloft the banner of the Spealer 
‘‘™‘ bononr and distinction Then 
opposition patty in tbo H P Assembly paid 
im t 0 most handsome tribato when b« 
o^rn the reins of his exalted office 
peaker be was always bold impartial 
in repid He had great mastery orcr 
parliamentary practice and procednre He 
' not hesitate to reboke even tbs 
lois firs when he fonnd them deriatiDp 
fem parliamentary procednre 

ins MANY SIDED CHARACTER 

th® had a Incratire practicf at 

the bar IS known to many people He still 

pyobiLs'f 

^ people linow that at one timo 
. O ‘P "ocopl the position of 

mama... '“PPrtoPt section of tbs 

ho baa h °d ‘‘'‘'‘baswami faith with which 
tbo Hodeolioed 

vation of p, , ■■■ ‘ho oolti 

contint,«s9 Pnrpose in life has 

yiSos :rz:z ““ 

“18 actiee pnblio life 


■*« Blly Soao,. . , . 

paused for brsath d American ci-angcl »t 

airmen. » one of h.a moio Adolent 

opportunity *” the congregation toot 

'Vho we. Came wife » i, . 

In all ^ ^ bo demanded 

M_i **f*0U8nfr5, fi,» 

1 honour P<'«p)nng preacher 

®ut I etiould 1 1 -« I apfker after the truth. 

■honldnt r„L ealy.!* ‘bat Je 

•fter 4>lhcr men e wive"** njany jnquir es 



FROM MY NOTEBOOK 


By •• BEE 


THE "VICE OF DEPAHTMENTALlSil 
“I really feel disposed to ask: is there 
) ancb thiDg as a head of the Govern- 
ent, and what are Secretaries for bat 
I keep him acqoainted with the adminia- 

■ation? ‘Weald -it be considered 'credible. 

oteide the departmcnta, that these really 
ery important isanea, affeotiog the 
oofiUtQtioQ or dismemberment of provincea, 
hoald have been nnder diecnsaion for 
nore than a year, withont the file ever 
leing sent or the Bubject even being 
raeDtioned to the Viceroy? They are all 
Riattera in whiob I take a great interest, 
in which I aboald bo unfit to bo tho 
head of the Goyarnment if I 
take BQch an interest, and which I have 
frequently discnssed with tiieoteoant* 
Qovernors and Chief Commiasiooera. Mean* 
while, tho departments, withont a word 
me. ate also disenesing it among 
themselves. Even tho Finance Member 
bed an opportunity of recording his opinion 
opoQ tho maoer in which India ought to 
ho parcelled ont; and finally at the 
oad, n cot and-dried reply is sabmitted to 
tho Viceroy as thongb his signature were 
a sort of obligatory bat perfooctory post- 
script to the entire discussion. 

I do not sapposa for one moment 
that this has been a conscious omission - 
or that there baa been in anybody’s mind 
the faintest idea of conducting tho dissen* 
slon except according to the most 
otlhodoi metbods. But that is jost where 
®y complaint comes in. People sometimes 
*8k, what Departmentalism is. To any 
such I giye tijjg gg gjj jH astratioo. 

S ^*ratlmsnlaUsm is not a moral delinquency. 
It is an inUlleotnal hiatus — tho complete 
•absence of thought or apprehension of 
^®y thing outside the purely departmental 
9S 


aBpeots of tbo matter noder d.eoaae.on. 
For foortoen monthe it never oooarred to 
a Bioele hnman borne in the 
to mention tho matter, or to bobsc 
thot it Bhonia be mentioned Eoood and 
vnond, like the d.ornal revelotmn of the 
earth, went the file, stately, 
and slew, end new m dee 
completed its orbit end I ‘j 

rcBiater the conelndinB Btage. How can I 
Mae home to thoee who are re»ponBlhle 

,,„,cav.yoftheh,onder_orJ.ehBor^^ 

of the situation? 


LED TO REST 

A, a fond mother,.wh6n tho B 

Heads by the hand hot little ohi d to bed. 
Half wilhoB, half reloctaot to bo led. 

And leave bio broken playthmue on the floor. 
Still earioB at them throush 

Not wholly reaesored and comforted 
By promisee of others in their etead, 

Wbiob thooBh roore eplendid, may not please 
him morO’ 

So Natore deals with oe, and takes away 
Oor playthioBS one by one, and by tho 
baud 

Deads os to rest so B=ntly, that wo BO, 
Scarce koowioB it "o wished to EO or etay, 
Beins too full of sleep to onderaland 
How tar the noVoown transcends the what 
we knew. -Lonafellow. 

the SIESSAOE of ASTBOSOJiy 
••Dooked at in terms of space, the 
messdce of astronomy is at beat one of 
melancholy grandeur and oppressive vastness. 
Looked at in terms of time, it becomes 
one of almost endless possibility and hope. 
As denizens of the! Universe we may bo 
living near its end rather than its Begin- 
ning of time. We have come into being 
in the fresh glory of the dawn, and a 
day. of almost nnthinkablo length stretches 
before ns with noimaginativo opportunities 
{or accomplishment. — Sir James Jeans, 
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ADAM A\D Tl\ E 

t : rTVr , '■'““O*™- 

•n Wfac7 „„, 

Some natmal tears they i,opt and 
m,ei them eoaa The protoundhj human 

frd the^a , tbecl.fTeaefaet 

-Lo the SQbjectea plain fh«n a ” 

looting tact all ihe 
beheld ^ eastern side 

Of Paradise to inte tt,,,.. ». 

rK"~=‘- 

arras thronged and fiery 

bat ..pea 

"'‘'cho^' ™= Ibo- When, to 

"‘“goit" I-'-a.nco tb..e 

'““o.cp‘""fa ™oao„.p 

Ibrongb Ha™ toot tb.ie aollt.i, „ap 

A trw HORIZON 
Anero la always a naw 

™ra looting toon allb^n T" 

-A "•mall planet inmomod m pcu/b” 

ona not ondoring boionfl ’’"•'>>«"S 

Of years we are an * Period 

topoa an, macci!.„blo'°i”be‘”J'^ 

X;'^--...ooiong.a 

— ^ 1/ s 

I«_, TRUm and REALITA 

t find mysGir’now iflltmnN 

I'lOMl (act „hU I 0Bca”I’r “°''® 

“taTO ana loan a, p„.t,^ I- 

—7" ff. Dradlei, 


the ihdian review 


1 Deoembeb I 

RECIPE FOR QUARRELUNO 
There were two old men Iiring 
ID ons cell, and never had there r 
oven the paltriest contention 
them So the one said to the . 
Ret ns have a qnarrcl the way 
men do’ Bnl the other said ‘I do 
know how one mates a qnarrer 
first said Loot, I set a tile 
ns and say, ’Tbat is mine’ and do 
^ '0 bot tbioe it Is mine ' And 

ence arises contention and sqaabb)?' 
o ey set the tile betwoon them and 
‘be first said That is mine and 
eeoond made reply — 'I' hope 
I. ‘ke first -said 'll 

eee^la mine’ To which lie 

, . answer. If it is tbine 

* , whioh they conld find no 

tb,, (From the Saytnga ef 

“ in Churchman ) 

IN HEJIORIAH 

r., jiT^ ** ” ‘^^^asfafirippaiody o/Tennysoitt 

*kle,„ 0 „a„| hy St John WeiiL 

Anfl ranch of how and why 

And lost in pbilesopbiclore 

Con, I that two and two are foor 

Con.oI.sme m my agony 

The son slots ever m the west 

Anfi over rise. IP ,b„„^,_ 

A-a cannot donbt but it i, beat 

lOUNQ AND OLD 

fo jadw to invent than 

coonsel nod ®*®cntioa than for 

fot eetlled bnain!.. projects than 

— Dacofi 

He thnf AND MAN 

oveth not hi8 brother whom t* 

Dow can t,- 1 bath seen 

he love Qpa 

epen ? 

—lEjns St John HI 17 15 
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the patrqn 

Seten yeara. my Iiord, have now past, 

I waited in your outward rooms, or 
rapnleed from your door ; daring whioh 
line I have been paahing on _my 
tiirongb diffioalties, of whioh it is neelesS 
to complain, and have brought it, at laa , 
to the verge o! publication. The Dictionary 
without one act of aesiatance, one wor 
of encouragement, or one BmUo of favoor 
Such treatment I did not ^xpect.^ for I 
never had a Patron before. 

' The Shepherd in Virgil grew at ^ last 
acquainted with love, and fonnd him a 
native of the tochs. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who loo a 
with unconcern on a man sttngglmg for 
life in the water, and when he has reached 
ground, encombera him with help ? ^t>e 
notice whioh yon have heen pleased to 
take of my lahonre, had it been early, 
had been kind ; bnt it hae been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it . 
tin I am solitary* *. and cannot impart it • 

*11 1 am known and do nob want it. 
in tender recollection of bis dead wife* 
7olinjon’« lettir to Chesterfield : Feb. 7. l75o- 
HARDY’S LAST POEM ^ 

A pathetic interest attaches to a jk»cw 
' ctf/i tvhich Hardij cclehiaied hts 86f7t 
JJaidy died soon after. 

V7ell, 'World, jon have kept faith with me, 

V Kept faith with me; 

Bpon the whole yon have proved to be 
Much as you said yon vvete. 

Since as a child I need to lie 
Kpon the leazo and watch tho eky, 

Never, I own, expected 1 
That life would all be fair.” 

CHARACTER 

The measure of a^ man’s character 
what he would do if ho knew bo would 
never be found out. — Thomas B. Macaulay. 


I AM ALONB3 

On the death of hie onlg eon toho teas 
p,op of his a,jc Vdn.nnd Banc n-roio 

'“Thfl™ ha, BOOO over 
l,to Sna of thoao oH oak, wb.oh the !ato 
hnrricano ha, acattered about ^ 

Btriopea of all my honoars: I am toro 
„p r, the root, ana ho prostrate on tne 
IJ.... I ant alono. I nene^^to 

meet my enemies in the Bate- ... 
in an mvited order. They ivho ought to 
have Bucoeeaea me hare gone before me 
They who should hare been to me a, 
posterity are in the plane of 

HIPPO 

I Ihonght I saw a oity oletk 
A— Belting on a bn,, 

L lookoa again and founa it wa, 

A hippo-pot a-mna. 

It that should come to dins, taio t. 
There won’t be much for us. 

nREAT BOOTS 

. Great soul, are not those rrho.have 

■ fewer passions or more virtues than the 

■ ' common, bnt those en'? ‘‘“■7 

. Ija Bochefoitcald. 

designs. 

* WORDS AND ACTIONS 

Dike a beantitui flower, fell of colour, 
bnt without soent, are the fme “”3 fruit- 
1,,3 words of , him who does not act 
*®® , —Dhanimapada. 

accordingly. 

OWES NO HOMAGE TO THE SON 
" There is sorely a piece of Divinity m 

nsiaemethiuBthatwas before the elements 
and owes no homage to tho Sun. _ 

Sir Thomas Bi oivnc. 

• TO TRAVEL HOrEFTJLLY 
lo travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is 
to lahoar. . - -*■ 



HINDU LAW AND ITS CODIFICATION 


BrPEor K R B SASTE7 iia hl 

ofAllahaiai) 

a nna. a protonna follower of Al.mamsa 

Dharmn regard ifc as evidence of 

goad ftnrV I tbeir being 

aoato“?.o„.'w“‘'^ '=““^'"3 “■«' 

f.ot that ■>' 

>D the AEDA^ 

IMPACT WITH ISLAM 

bad°enfe°red aggressive type 

tatoM India when the commen 

oosem.h . , o'«°“ •■>'1 

ntellecfcs to these chosen tasks 

fiphere°o°° Part to play m a wider 

philoaftnKirv,%i ^^“’•“•atration the eabtle 
into itR aV^ii Hmdn mind retreated 

digests nndfi tv^ orthodoxy after prodocing 
chwftaina^^snA^^® patronaga of local tmgs 
• *— w VO.U never paralyse ns ‘’“® To fK j petty potentates 

Tar awaj m n tai&ty past r- i . *»® «t etate^'lh of the rale of the Moghnis 

lonsacd five hnadrod*^ the Hiodos 

imprebensive bodj of rnlea^ ® coetoms eo W 

one m a vitj . end reeni« ®° ^oog as their k<.,s hoen 


-- -v uttitajtijf 

iiH=;ar“:va 

estinl °® Eocietiea then 

onoipoS“f“y°® /“ 'sssotially moral 
'Paely shaLen bj th^ 

't of more than one hn 

seare of forrmo “"nired and fifty 

oppo.te app oaohea Ta'*'”*'”” 
avoided One ha, t„ L’® •>« 

Hie t-ach of a mere* nni*''" “ft 

band , and t^at oL'I^a” 
iconoolast on tho other ^“vastatins 

A PEEP INTO ITS PAST 
A hittorioal method of ,t„A,. a , 
to nnderatand the present “» 

htnre eao oeverprraly.“ «>“ 

thone'anT“'fl;“ " hTodLI”'* 
oemprehensive hodj of rales”VifA “ 
tmne m a three told eellina / "8“la 
(Oondnot) Vyaithaia (!,»»>?) a ^iJrAnm 
cfiiffo (Bjpial.on) was fonti 
work ever smee known' trnl. “ "'““t 
tho ptiarmaiaalra o/ '.J^'t'enally , 
•'“Bjt .. aoetSir fc, 9'“e“lr 

the 


coetoni? 60 
collected 

With 1 C07 

Company whn‘'‘^?v°‘ 

'O becomiD^ the'lpp^i*' socceeded 

n>-e»..i. »• loe legal soverpirtn m India 


f^'tarma$asira of 

following It IS annthfl.. Closelr '•» becominiy“'*v"*J“°°® Pl®o eocceeded 

Sage Yagnavalkye Tbrna^”!!*^* the Britieh coa^rta^^ sovereign in India 

by Wda Brihaanati charts weJrRn.7®'',,® ^-hese 

have (Icieloped the wnh ^'‘tyayana the personnJ by statates to follow 

.llnstrion, iovo the like °f tho parties m matters 

~atior — on mamage and 

oostoms 'n*gap»j'^® difflcoltios of alien laws 
tbe groat if® «t redonods to 

Colebroke amnnrf^^nf^ ^ Jones and 

the codes and others that they mastered 
them trnoilnfo,?°® ^coimentnriea bj having 
of Bengal Bann '^^th the aid of Pandits 
Th« i ' ^^“'‘res and MithiJa 
1 ;.. “if "Oil 00 ^the direct effleeey of 




Tiri«/ “orizon ther /T , emerg. 

"orI“ierf{FP'-“""“endV.iS‘‘'"^^^ ■■The^T't »“d MiSdn 

£S~- ^ 

wS'”‘i{S,-«m‘.Tt“hrhrn-^« “KSa*'" ^“-‘"“'‘•be“”eeSLt 

eeoteri 

T ■■ b- eo.‘rn"f„^;|“f S- noil “tC 

", “ “"3 V.U1. PreetiL‘“n^f=!;- 
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HIGH COVBTS & THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
It .8 a great tribute to the High Coorta 
and the Privy Coanoil that m the mam 
they had tried to apply '“'r'y ' 

Hmae Law and Cnatom to the 1‘tiBar.ts 
Priests of the traditional aohool vvere 
•hocked at the mntilation • o', 7'“'“., 
by tbe commentaries oi even Ultra 
What with foreign Jadges and a etrange 
back gtonnd it la only surprieing tn 
inroads as e g the letting in the 
for valaa work ont hia rights to par 
based npon the eqaity ol stanaing i 
vendors shoes or tbe olaims of a 
of females to sncceed as Bandhas iaMo. 
contrary to Smnfi Chandrika ehonld nave 
been made into the •sacrosanot tii 
iolnb family 

Tho centre of gravity had farther 
from Smnfi to costom and 
district ' 


of 


PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTS AT WORK 
Ibe impact of modern ideas and contact 
with Christian friends as also the 
of Science on oat modes of 
beating fruit from the begioning of oo® 
nineteenth century Progteseive clement 
of Hmda society since Baja Ram 
Roy and lehwata Chandra Vtdyasagar 
•inatned wisdom from the . t>i 

the Smrifis A test in the 
BMEITI sapporting remarriage of vvi 
nnder certain circnmstancea vvaa * 

of it since it had been allowed to 
by the eigoiQcant silence of commen a 
sines Madhavacharya 

From 18o0 to 10-lG at least fifteen piece 
meal enactments have emerged oot o 
anvil of the Indian Legielatnre modtJi;i»a 
«»PP?CHienfuig and axiperseding 
branches of Hmda Law 


bestowed the above ttibnte to oar 
Smntis donbt the wisdom, necessity or 
feasibility of codifying the whole of the 
personal law of the Hindns 

the codification committee h approach 
T he Hindu Law Committee on codifica 
tion consisting of very learned and 

lodicial minded Hindns have shown 
cantion in their mode of approach 

‘ Nor can we believe ” saj the Rao 
Committee ‘ that the tbonghtfal reformer 
will wish to lay violent hands on the 
ancient strnctnre of Hindu Law except 
(or proved necessity It is a epaoiona 
Btroctnre with many schools and by a 
jodicions selection and combination of the 
best elements in each, he should be 

able to evolve a system, which while 

retaining the distinctive character of 
Hindo Law will satisfy the needs of 

any progressive society” 

A draft Code was recommended by the 
Bindn Law Committee Snbject to a 
dissentient mmnte the majority Babmitted 
tbeir report to the Government of India on 
Febroary 27 1017 Tbe Draft Hindu 

Code that has emerged ont of the Select 
Committee of Indian Parliament m 
August 1048 consists of 189 sections and 

seven schednles 

SALIENT CHANGES IN SUCCESSION 
The most important obligatory chanpA 
„ m the devolation ol heriteblo property 
ot males mtestate In the Pat 

ennmereted hn'Ii '“““a the 

and daudhlcr Withont going farther £ 
,t, details It gives for the first time to 
a danghter a half share to 

Nothing eicept narrowness and laoi, 
liberality^ 77 7^eloeion 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES 
Hmda Law mast he prepared to *7® 
the challenge ol tho times 1“ ts®® 
ths nilapiahilif!/ of Hindn Daw 
changing ^ conditions and circnins 
that has helped to maintain it 
living force It is signifiosnt that t 
Smrtiis which are the oUimate repo . 
tbs law theraselvas 

rtincipie* of snch growth and « oAeea 
The five eminent Hinda jode ^ 
tf the Culootta High Coart who 


linera.../ — l“=“ty the eaolae.o^ 
the danghter tn a share m tho propert”' 
Thongh there ore progresBive Hindns "U 
give an ecjaal share to 

the 


to tho Eoa lb is 

compromise 
Congress will 


want to 
daughter as 
to suggest ‘ 

J^^Jta’^aesiro for compromise 
V SUGGESTION 

If and when a d- 
het tor 

provision IB fn 7® f 

faw of pve cinPtion to 


'““'PorJS 
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asncniturul htl(]mts 'f“S>rentit,o„ 

Ot 111] iirEQmcntg of „„ 
cliaiocter tho one th„t T “"“"'“"aoi! 

“ f'aoser adoiiuea tS tl ‘ '* 

is b rd to biftt for jta famijj 

tased oo era,, projodicc 

Momlnr „„ liko H,. “ , ‘he 

rerora- of a com f’’" nod 

changes in MAURI age Eina 

tte e-„atmc rishl ol nL “""fet 

S»f e; fciita; “' 1 °; /“ ‘•’'e ‘he 

ham been r~l,dHod motrioBcs 


Tun IliDIAN REVIEW 


( Deoemdeb 


0 / men“"‘lnn “> “ "' 

mnm^Lc ^ ‘’^'eehent c.tcdol of 

™s nfJr” h coffoiaf pur,o« 

euCtoro to e’^Peelatioo ot 

bOMOo mn , "hly “» 

‘1008 or ^b^oT of her joci 

1008 or objootiro, ,n Me Tho 

°f joornoy lo hfo with rctioo 

or Aro"';rrp8?t''o?':f'fho^3''''' 

Sr r r.^^o:o.,o 

108 ° and “/ Merma it 

o‘^ootoro^v,^h "Z “7 ' 1 “^ 

ftod then rnroA. patches ahocld now 

which the tjealtby changes ood*r 

can live m traditional 

other armony each respecting ths 


‘o«riaBr°8'°a|,5“‘'^‘j "r mvalidit, 

Sf,”.?/o"C 8 r'' -‘^olanoroSj; 

E:?r 

^«Pri.oom 7 ^ h^o 

£"t55-s-^"S:-' 

r /s»" "or .“Fi §0 t:”d' to",t 

cod.fl ^ ^‘‘public to ‘^60 ®o°atitutii 

a.oa„ 1"”““" essootia, “bra^X”,' “' 

““Verr. »»01I ohildloa, „A 
"0 lone f„. ® “O' eocinl "'^o 
‘rood ronmd°°‘'‘'^i 

iS-'sxSS-Sa 



^*Wlm H ,f. ~ ,, FALTir Ti AM 

•wwl^ wl„ old LancMbirt 

’^«hh Cncket » <» Common 

••Mm BOW to,„ng India. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

, Bi: NORA. SECCO DB SOUSA 


T . . . 1 Lather wanaerinc 

HE Christinas tree ^ith its toy-laaen - .. . .. 

and gaily decorated branches la sncn 
a notable and time-honoared featnre^ ox 
the Season ol presents and good tihin^. 
that Christmas witbont a tree ^ wonld no 
cothinkable. To children particnlarlyi *« 
is such a perennial source of dengut 
and wonder that even in the son-set 
ysars of their hie, it evokes childhood 
dreams woven aronnd Father Chnetmaa 
in hU flowing red robe and long white 
beard diatriboUng largess. Every Christmas 
it is costomary for the King to^ sen 
from the Royal estate two tall Christmas 
trees to Bt. Panl’s Cathedral, where 
one' is always to ha fonnd illomi 
Dated at night on the steps by the west 
floor. Every clnh and social institote 
sUo has one at this time of the year, 
not leas private homes, oven if o®*y 
mimatnrc. It is interesting therefore to 
trace the birth of the Christmas tree 
M well as Father Christmas who forms 
part and parcel of it. and find ont ho 
they both came to play each « 
taut and heart-warming role 
xoletide feslivities. 

Fact and fiction, history and legend al 
have their share in the Christmas tree 
CQstom, and many are the likely explaoa 
tions for its origin. What ia true w 
that trees, played a very important 
In ancient mythology, espeolally 
■World Tree," which Tacitoa mentions as 

a monsttons pino, planted in o were 
eQcloaote and dedicated to the 
Goddess. The sacred tree of the i 

was the pine, and the Great Oak 
Welzlar was dedicated to the Go“ 

Thtmder, It is probable that 
Christmas tree is of the same ctea lo • 

In his deligblfal sketch "A Cbristmas 
Tree" Charles Dickens gives a c®*®”""' 

Pictore of an English Christmas-^ h?n,seU into a spider, he crawlJ^ 
which he calls " that pretty the bole. Paracelsns immediate? 

toy." It ww also from the early *™’£f • _ the plog, and ever since la..® ^ 
from Germany and England that A remained 

received the Chtistroas tree. m r . 

Nazi days the Germans cherished 


iropor- 
n the 


Eve throogh the woofl,. tSmo 
in the beauty ot the .tar.uT„b,i„g 
that he out a .mall enow-lailen Or trL' . 
-and 00 reoobiug homo sot it un rl,. i ® ' 

childron illommated uilh caudloe, to 
00 a reminder ot tho heaven Irom * 
Christ cams. ® ^wh«ra 

'Others ‘sny that tho Christmtto i 
first iotrodoeod in Germany bv n I 
face, an English mooli Jhn ' 

afterwards known as thn ° became 
Germany where ho preached ' 

One Christmas Bra he esme^^^ ®°epel. ' 
group ol worshippers who h.a''''’'’!® » 
roond the Great Oat to 'ii^thered 
human viotim to thoir w,."';'''®" a. 
St. Boniface resoned the^°^ ^bor. 
nnd to show tho poor peonln 
had no need to tear the they 

Thor, ho felled the Oak 
no it tooehed the gronod ° ^‘'kh 

mighty thnd. split into two h.r a 

ling between them a heantltei «'ca. 
tree. The missionary doolates fir 

represonted Christ and thn,° ‘•'s fir ’ 
booame the Christmas tree a. tree 

tells that Baracelsns. the ''Send ' 

day came to a fir tree and haar."”'*^' “Oo 
soonds and mnttetinga within T® ‘‘'aoen 
car to tho bark. It was a "“I hit 
beggiog to bo released aod ntt”'! iDeida 

retorn to show hia deliverni i.® *®‘D8 
method of brewing the elix?- Jr ,® " 

colsas polled not a plog I'te. 

driven mlo tho tree to errrwf.>>W hten 
RDd the demon was releasea 
word and gave the secret *ept Ki 

“Now,” said ParacelBOB, "i 
stand how a mighty enirlf. in OnaJ®* 


eland how a mighty epitR in.*,"”* On % ‘' 
have come throogh such a omn.. 
you do me the favour of 
to!mo?” “Certainly," gaia 
■' ■ ■ 


®«aU 


sentimental nnction their WeibnachUbnom 
■ — the Christmas tree which was 
MQtre of tbelt Cbrlstmas festivities; 
According to a popular legend, 


Hartm 


Rather 

conception 

w8 know 
spirit hot 
good will* 


ever smee the a ^»auJT 
prisoner ,n 
r verted * 

the_ Chrisltui 


of 

it. which 
is an emblem 
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Scholrra however trico fhn -» lu 

Christmas troo to n pnpalar custom'’ prevalent 
in ancient Romo where tho people*^ used to 
decl their honsos with lanrelfl ^ 

ree, tho Kolonda of " 

HoB.o„ea oL Lro “'f' 

historical allasioo to the nhrtoi 
to be fonnd in the 

Strasborg written in iv, ^ ^ citizen of 

Cht.stn.a' h“ tl'r 

‘'«3 m tho at sfra.'bnro'’ 

Tho Ohrutmas C ""‘'"O 

■man flotroe 30^00.™ ,v,lh 7.""““'"' 
placed on a table nnnn.^ tapera and 

t*oa of the Cbmttaartree ® 

;yBs bold in Getmanv atH, ““ ‘‘ 

»a lOlh cenlnry Proeonla” 

mombera ot tbe famn^v „era 

fho tree but placed at 0,1 i ox 

‘hh tree waa oarefallVnn. 

cariona eyea in a anL Shacdod from all 

wbicb waVni?y open' d a V ”7"’ 'h”" 

'^hen all the meSbera of 95"=i:“« Pre 

'vero alloircd to fenat tbi,/*" •‘“““hold 

■"rprise ma.tor p,ec“ the 

■Dltodiced tho°Sria?ma8°”t “"hlenbnre 

“m> the tollow7nr7e ‘t"t'"'° Trance 
appearance m ‘t made ,tj 

Prmce Conaorl l' a lett„' 71 >’>’ the 
Ptinoo Albert aaps >"« 'alber 

Chnatmaa Eve on'wb ob j " ^ear 

“'tea hatened 7tb 77 , ' ‘‘are an 

“tep which was tn “fat'ence tot j„of 
proaent room Toa‘° “a into the 

at my own to pivo „ ’ 7° ehild.en 

know not why^a'i'eTon o \ 

“‘..‘he Herman Ohriatma! ‘‘,“■’1’!’ 'vender 
radiant candlev """tmaa tree and ita 


Tun INDIAN UnviEW 


[ Deofiibek 19 M 


Olane pajInB nil children n vieitat Cbriilmu 
nod IcavlDi; a gift behind So popular I. 
this Bonml gentleman that ho Is 170100051 
by ohildren of nil commnnlflca tho ivorlJ 
, f at every Xmaa fooctlon 

«Li “"'“f® eteat Popnlnrity among 

Anglo Saeon ehlldren and tho ere of bn 
I«ast whirh fnltn di.. g».t_ T- 


£Vn"„7n” :r‘s°'S-c“a‘“ 
h°el'"a sS"t“K5r ‘7 


- ‘hat wove t'bo''fetnl‘nTta‘nt 


Anglo Saxon children and tho eve of bjs 
feast which falls on tho Cth December fs 
a timo of fcstivo stir in Holland and 
B nm Tbfl old enstom osod to be for 
omeone on thia day to don episcopal dress 
witd parplo gown a raitro and staff and 
fK« hoDso to bonso icqainog abont 
tho bebavioar of the children so that 
hn/9 conld bo rewarded and the 

Rf Even today on 

tbo ohildren before 

Roiog to bod pnt ont on tho window iill 
W with 

h^L mu for the saint s white 

fftta Rood children Cod sweets and 

thif carrots when 

disannft.Jf^A 7 ^“*® naughty ones are 
excdnf oboes nntooched 

except for the addition of a big rod 

Father Chriatmas is known 
be dees not 

him Fonetlard accompanies 

too welftn^”® u b'rch so that he Is not 

SUroot children In the 

and hiB bia name is Miknlas 

called Pm Id a horrible fellow 

do not In Spain the children 

a baskni atooLings bnt place 

of On tbe 6th 

East to Pft Wise Men of the 

K'fte as present them with 

Balthaxaar and 

Rood chddrSS^ present toys to 

fe'nc hrinpt«.^° while Caspar the dark 

What 18® naughty ones 

Bt KtcbolsB n however is that 

patron Bainf°*^ Santa Clans is also lbs 
Pictaresqao vorftr,“^ benefactor of many 
pawnbrokers thieves gangsters 

sailors all n«« Pirates spinsters and 
®f St Nieholnn ^be Knights 

«Cht fingered ^ a'® 'Another name for the 
tbs Christmas^ ‘t may 

•“■e inseparable L i Father Christmas 

Peace and °f tbo season of 

iWaen 'ooB may I.« 



ECONOMICS OF RUBBER 


m MK. I. B- BHANKAE 

'a / ran the aawn o! the 
VV Bge, natural rubber has been 
moat coveted of tropical 
^ lUng meohaoized age is ^ 

’ ‘ upon the enpply of 
tooa 0^ rnbber obtained from 

■ •, Hetea tree. The rapid ao”®™' 
of the bioyoie and notomob.io 
indaatriea eince the dawn of the pre 
' cenlnty has created an enormoos dem 
for natural rahber, and with a 1^6® P 
of the civilized world etill riding 

pnenmatio tyres,' rnbber has hecoine o 

[ the raw materials indispeosablo w 
or present Indnstrial age. 

The growth of the 'rubhet 
rom a primitive gathering 
arried on by aemi-savages in 
ial tain foreats, into one of tbo m 
mportant plantation iodnstries oi 
tropica, is one of the' epectacolat 
developments of the twentieth cent y* 

Among the nnmerons aotnal or . 

prodocets, the Hevea tree, 

traiiliensfs) has attained . 
thanks to its high yields and 
excellent qnality of its robber. The • ' 
of this tree yields a ready flow of 1 • 

a milky jolce, the rubber containe 
which coagolatfls npon treatment , . _ 

smoke or with weak acids. It ^ is 
ttade. either into balls or into tnio. 
crepe-like sheets. -With the leJ 

the vnlcanizntion process by 

Goodyear in 18S9, rnbber emerged a 

commodity of major indnstrial importan 
ACREAGE AND PRODDCTION 
Caloolations made by experts in 
showed that more than 95 pot • 

.of the erode natural rnbber is 
in the Malay States, the Netberland 

Indies, and areas nentbyr- ™ - 

under Britiab or Batch control. ^ A® 
also ie one of the main coantries wn 
natoral rnbber is prodneed. 

total acreage under om 

India as at the end of 1949. -was l,87,Biu. 
comprising of 18.842 estates and holding*. 

Got of these, 447 estates have rnbber 
caUivaliog lands above 50 acres each, i« 
having lands between 10 and 60 acres, 

9.703 having lands between 1 and 10 acte^ 

»na 2.810 planters having holdings below 

W 


ioaCi tooB. di.tr.batua a» under. 

— Per cent. 

Travoocore Coebin Stole 

Madras State 100 

Coorg 0.25 

Andamans 0.23 

Blyaora 0.03 

Assam — — 

100,00 

WOELD SUPPLY AND DEMAND ^ 

„ VI... Study Group eeoretariat 
Iho Kubbor ..orld produotion of 

ropotted recent Y 157,000 long tone 

natural . .(,031; monthly flgore ever 

in June, the g months of 

recorded, ^or estimated at 

tho year 125,000 tons more 

?he Ssponding period of 1910. . 

than m the cor v inorcase. and 

This was a 170 P ^ worlds 

ths 1060 would exoesd 

The seoretariot estimated 
1,7^.000 tons. T^ inaonesia in June at 
robber >,„iy 77 tons short 

06,031 J September 1941. 

w Ore” Bis months of 1050, theso 

For the lire 275 551 tons, an -inoreaso 

“eOSSS “ ns oyei January-June 1040. 

2t rubber coDBumptlon was esti- 

° at 100 000 long tons in June, 

® . a- .137 600 tons of natoral and 
vTinn tooB^ of synthetic. The syntbetio 
62,600 to highest recorded 

coosnmption natural 

^'"vner^ei’olnaiDg Government stocks in . 
tho’^TJnited States, tbo U. K., Russia and 
Wraoce wore placed at 716,000 tons as at 
end of Jnne, or down 10,000 tons from 
T ° orw 1 "World Btocke of eynthetio 
obber were eatimated at 76,000 tong. ' 
down 85.000 tons since the beginning of 
the year. ' * ' v . 

AMERICAN DEMAND * 

The United States has until recently' 
provided the market for one-balf to three-' 
fourths of the world supply, the remainder 
going chiefly to Enropean , conntriee, 
particolarly the U. E., France, Germany 
Italy, and Belginm. Canada and Japan 
Rlao have assumed considerable ‘ 
as conBnmcrs of natural rnbb^ 
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the foromost Plooo^’ia'ar “Thfmo I 
Proancla maunfaclnrJi ““‘‘"■PMlant 

“"■i wlatea Proaacta The Jtlr 

these in imn „ ■*, total ralae of 

aoIlT, The t,„r“ COO en.lhon 

soles heels a*c wa. '>“ots shoes 

8 “ ».n.eo 'oeiier ThT”*"*, 

mnltitnae of other “f a 

came to 215 m.ihoo ail™a '^"'’“'"clorea 
way he meotioneO diffprenf .^“OCB these 
“ca tobiog aiflerent tr„° 
labncs maosttial helti^fe '"’■terizoa 

Baskets insalat«rt^ ® ^aehere valves 
covered tolls hard P*'o^«ota robber 

fc Americao rnbb^ “-tl" 

to nearly every markfif *''’® ®*Ported 

tabes for^motor ^^,°° 

Pnncipal items tyres being tho 

S.oee 

°‘Dce there hno u 
■mproyeiieot » martod 

c»ca.t,oo, dor , 08 receoT 

'‘ocTpd.^o* '”soo,r 
tor ,lr„tej'‘,J (oc the oo’reot 

w expect that theto I, u ^asocable 

•Sr n”oL,a'o”‘5" eh"“^ A'^^er/or^hl 

'obber and ‘1”“ c"”0'»led of 

C' , .roXtm' ‘“'V-cc "f «°000°'“S' 
trto“? ■''““»^°.ahe”t?'“Je,r?‘^« 

S:='S';bt'^ft‘'c‘”jLt?tye'‘-™‘« 

ConbU are A, 'oto ooe„( '“>■ 

1 If the 


700000 toos 

for '^■‘'ch would be the 

for nine years 

« consumer Eonrees 

“-c entpe ” of , 

the Sm?' "■c" fcce ’ 

lovel M > V" ”'“‘“'''1 robber to 
hioh or. ““‘.f""' “C czep less, aod the 
mav prevail now aod that 

nrodopfir. “ext year too may stimolate 
mav ^ rubber bot this 

than ft n more as a contmgeocj 

or ^'ioser Tbongh sooner 

to fftftft * Eastern producers will have 
c2nd?tTons^S compel.t.re 

Jast year on 

prosnecta nf present outlook the 

thTZtl of 7,,' fs" 
and fVift commodity are small 

rather iDflaled”^"^ 

cootmoe “ Th„ espeoted to 

■« as brisk at V K market 

wore “eb with 

aad elsewfc'" 1"" 

well aZ„,l a'°“=““p‘">" b“« been 

loo has b..„ . nbsorptlM 

ct 2l60 00n 1 handsome figure 

w.th 3 876 000°°too°s' llsr ye°„r'’"’ 


^orld 

fixed the 


rubber prices 

rubber hitherto hai 
Quality f>«.? -» I 


wouuoo 
Pr«ont trend 

'^<■9 contlnnea sSi /*'" e>ntho?® 

— the 


rubber within” oatara 

«o as to Drppn^t- ®?^c*0Qtlr narrow margu 
leom caosiDB los, epeoulahm 

price of natn»-ni ^ vl ^^® Peoducer The 
that produce l^ *“ all countries 

determined bv continue to be 

Since thero is ^?n Lomond aod supply 
cenoua world ®spanding and lodi 

wo mop ODticipaTa‘'o’'‘ ‘bo prodoct 
demand for P^^t'cnlarlj beavj 

years to /.« ^°bber tor a number 
time Q« tjj wns.?3°’ 

production rnn. if ‘■eplaces the deficit m 
occupation of fh- Japanese 

'W’e par.„ I. rubber producing areas 
oaooot howovor. ospect ■' * 


ooSmoaor-^f .h- 

■” b'ioo. th°„t 


the 


'■'oos vxpecii vu 
“* prices thnf ®.^tr©mo flactuatio- 

post— wo have had in the 
oonts to Ihroo ,SaIi "^““sins from thret 
Pricos „,n ioovriahf’ obor pound rotoro 
opproaimatoly ihn have os their ceilins 
y 'be cost of prodootioo of 


i)EOEJ!BEB 1950 1 


economics of ecbbee 
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BjntUetic, ond it is good to 
that Bvnthatio ptoducota hove ahowo 

Ihomssivea obie to oepo _ w-th 
demands within n few years time, and 
will certainly enter the morkat when it 
becomes profilabie for them to ao so 
Tbongb robber prodocera in Indio and 
abroad hove to Inca a real threat tron 
the ayntbetio prodnct, thorn is 
to bs olarmiatio nboot it. It is > 
Ooestion that eyntbotio robber cannot be 
pot to all tbo mnitilariona uses to whiob 
natorol tnbber is now fonnd to be most 
•oitablo. Moat ayntbetio robbcis are 
detivea basically throogh polytnori/auon 
processes from a small groap of ) f 
■ csrbODS of Trbioh batadienc is ^ now i 
. best koown. ^hcso " dieoes. can < 
detWeS ftam coals, crods petrolcam a 
even from alcohols, which constitute 
present the major baaio raw matenain ot 
this iadastry. The qoahtjes of ' 

thesQ rubbeta are good, and some of 
have baen foaod to bo evon more res'^tanl to 
Oils and to abrasion than catocal nibter 
bat it is bsjooa diepnta that natural 
robber can bo produced more cboapK a 
is hatter saitad for tho 
mannlacturlng procaases. Even I;- , 

ptodocerB who had hitherto 
QucoBvinced of tbo wisdom 
natural tnbber price greatly 
that for synthetic aro now less coo 
that the tnatgitt between the two 
narrow appreciably in the near (otoro- 


outlook: roR wdian rubocr 

Since the war the internal 
of raw robber have exceeded ‘nf ^ tnr 
prodnotlon, and hence 
Indian mbhar is assured. The ^ . 

is likely to increase with the 
meat of the antomobile indcatry , . 

'•the next few years. The 
of BcicntiQc irrigation nod , * - 

methods may also boost the dem 
boae pipes. 

, Them hae been n aowowntd trend in 
production daring tbo last ^ 

tboogh the area andet eoitivalioD 
increased, aecordiog to tbo repot 
Indian Robbte Board released 0“ ^ 
The fall in production u 
the fact that many of tbo 

old. tbeir yield baring decreased considerawy 


Seconaiy. many boidingg. partioniarly, smaU 
ones, have temporarily BUBponded tapping 
dne to poor pricDS of robber.^ If raarketmg 
coeditions continue like this, the report 
bold, many of tho growers might abandon 
robber cultiration and ntilise the apaco 
for growing more remonerntive crops like 
tapioca. In this conneotioo, tho report also 
emphasiBed tho need for tho regular disposal 
of robber *o that large-scale aecnmulation 
of etocka may be prevented. 

Referring to the difficulty in getting 
controlled prices, the report said, it can bo 
generally said that tho agency bonses and 
the big eatatoa have been selling always 
in relation to controlled prices while tho 
smaller producers, aab-dealers and dealers 
have rarely been able to do so. Coupled 
with the realisation of the controUsd price 
IS the problem of proper grodipg. Dno 
to the existence of several grades m rubber, 
tbe operation of pnee control ha? beo^o 
as elasUc as tbe commodity itfielf. The 
general complaint from growers and dealfira 
is tbofe thej are often forced to sell a 
higher grad® of rnbbor os lower grade due 
to tbe extreme difficulty expetiencad la 
disposing of their prodoeo. 

Mr A. V. George, Secretary of the 
Robber Growers’ Aasociatlan of India, in 
a statoment issned on August 0. reitorated 
tbe demand of tbe Indian rubber planters 
for an increase in tbe price of raw robber, 
particolorly siooe the world price of rubber 
bae registered a phonomenal rise of about 
400 percent. In recent months. Mr. George 
urged tho Government of India to implo* 
ment forthwith tbo resolotion of tho 
Indian Rubber Board which reoommonded ^ 
ft general increase in the price of 
raw rubber produced in India in view of 
the changed conditions and consequent 
reluctance on the part of Iho prodocera 
to part with tho produce at tho pre- 
vailing low price. Mr. George, refuting 
tbo arguments advanced against tbo 
loercaso in the price of raw rubber in 
India, pointed out that when tho world 
prico of rubber haa shot up from Re. G5 
to Be. 250 per 100 lbs . the price ' of 
Indian rubber alono remained at tho old 
level of Rs. 30 6 0 per 100 lbs. 

Expiainine the ckcumataneeB that led 
to the PBB810S of the resolution by the 
Indian Rubber Board, tecommendiog to 

- \ 
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Ito QovMninont orinZr~i ^ 

Pt'oe of Inaian , 1? “ "’“oato |ho 

™Jb-,Mr Goorgo no,", WO p* 

rtonia not bo miau„do'», W'“ 

’“'-tmpt on the . “= an 

exploit tho sitnntion hr,, to 

fbo Phenomonal nso ,p th*^‘ br 

of’fh T‘'= ,a ™''‘> onaa 

Ite claim of the orngn “ ™tBration 
Pnco of E, inn f '“f a w 

PHoa aalcniatioo Wa , nn3 ihij 

tbo r “f ‘ba Mt" ’’ ““ 

“0 Government of Ina, ‘ “''“antant of 
‘™, thie e,.ggeete/?e “ion" »“« 

a°i eapeelea and nrodoo.^ ''' ‘"'‘aa ms 

■•"i>bor fC ^ATlT 

Pf'aa being „L ‘b^ “orM 

contended, prodoce-«“ Georgo 

reviving their nnsfc flo Jastifled m 

Wp Pnce o, tC' a r.aa 

There W^Wp.ed 

■ncreaao in ormT .'“^‘‘“cation for 

it"' te", ^o” 

acbnly oT th°e°r “‘a“' tfs 

A higher "centl,. 

a“a<eienes‘t A?"?ho>’'-''‘ the 

fade nniona in ' ['“'"‘ativea of K‘'‘“ 

ib.^Th?""- ‘''d tad“e'C 

allowance ‘^fo^''‘’i°,. eilnal “a 
■^eAc's ehoSS ‘oa Lg dearnees 
robber mduatri accepted n fobber 
present price t Pleaded the, ^ Wo 

b« able t^lL '"bbor they „ ‘bo 

dmaod'r ref -b^'cei" £Vr«er 
“-•dedtroi-oSt"' wfe 


MANUFACTURrRS* CASE 
Branlmg an increased price 
,, ® clftinas of the fflannfa'**f 
too rcgnlar eannlv of raw ’ 


WhiJe 

too”ifor*’thn'^ Claims of the mannfa'''r 
ftf rcgnlar snpply of raw 

Tbe rn°„t° i‘’‘''"* be ignerei 

Irv “"““'“PWriDB indnstry ,n onr 

modinm sized fLlo”*’°“^ 

amaJl nmfo fcctoriea and nearly 

basis PrA on cottage indastrjr 

caJly nnWi ^ statistical data periodi 

•hmsaL i', W«‘ “• 

■aSnot “‘’“'"I’ “f “• 

than adegnato^Vo' ““““'“Ptbrera is men 
»n almosfc «ti*^ i^° internal demands 

baa yet bnes. Tho indnstry, besides 

y»6ld cood Dsoallf 

compcfZn there le rninons 

Prodact^J^i^'? ‘fa® ««anstry, and the 
cf a few . °®^®ctared with the exception 

laboratories ^bicb possess 

Peraonnel ai 5 snfficient technical 

of tha i° consolidate the position 

standards ,“^°°^®ctnrer8 and ' establish 
P“«o the a'^iAS^d-Pt" Tboee presop 
raw matenaia i' t'ebt type of 

robber prieeo „ cheap rate*, and if 
tbo fflannraolnrio'if ^“““Wd nndoly biph 
weakened and rnm'd^”’*'’’ 

«VOK CHANOkS IS POLIOr LIKEhY 
‘fa®, fortnnes of ful ...u. 


Th? r ^.Or-ICY LIKELY 

I'avo bee” robber growers 

*^03 profits to th^ fa'Sfa P"°®® 

loss donriA depths of depression 

all tho crops Brn^° 

tias fallen bo India only robber 

®° capital nntT ‘fa® inatter of retnrn 
5'*' K SriaivMan^^;i, "■'‘® Pcnted bJ- 
SeotioD Comm.7^ ’ °faa‘raian of the Eobber 
‘fa® annoa™ ‘fa® UPAS I. at 

Cooooor. Pro,?„„4.^*®® fa®^^ recently at 

pointed ont Lnt. *®^ costs, ilr. SriniTasan 
“®''« Profitabla 7'!®“ ^0°^ and it was. 
change over to zztu growers to 

tor, neneaaary fnt n" ‘'™P“ 't la there- 
the industry. Uoyernmeot to stabiiiss 

The griavanrPB 

oot goneonreprespnfa^'^®''?”' however, have 
Cbalrnjan of thn t*^j Kuriynn John, 

A V. o'^^Jh® Indian Robber Doatd. 
the nrnJ^^ ^ Srinivasao 

W“bt.b Indoalry‘^'J,d”“r,, mot Mr. H K 
and d.acoasea with Angnat S9, 

*ndaatrj. nou ^ the problems facing 
of tho Robber 



ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

ns Mn BTEPnCN WILEIAUS 


pJEBHAPg no njon 

cont,„n„„> rtr.,,Uur bo.Ub™ 

ooSdT“ n '» Of 

mast base been namfoM”'’^ Stevenson 
o ttagedj vet nhen b' oware of snob 
he seented " "o^g^t he- to paper 

ho put pen to papfv Perhaps 

forget all about u R« ‘0 

■ereral Bcbools-be WM otl.n L he went to 

■"OOM Even at a s„u^ ^‘?“'‘toosh 
“OPS eebool and home ma®o. '‘““e^ 

he wrote blood and thond.r' ^ "h'oh 
home be plondorod b,s te,!""'® 
rioamc snob bootras°Bot p"'' ''hrair 
fr'V Afnnncnnp Qeorce ffrateifep 

ooihoMoando“,d?Xre,®r|.;,ir 

fABLVINXEREOt Is LIIRRaTURC 

become ’ai“'‘o'nsin°/er®™ko'^b“’“r‘ 

™e » lighthouse ILigner n “V**" 'ho 
was always called nt. Louis as 

•° literature and the ^oterestod only 
from which he conia ra of hfe 

cettaja amount of eLn^ ® a 

only becaueo of tho^remnf^® ToJurd 
places It caused him romaatio 

0 hated the poUtn e ^*®it ^foreoror 

foa escaped wheueJer Eaioborgb 

fbo I^ohomma "fe" J", ®°oia to sbaro 
artistic circles of the tow^° *‘oa 


no accepted the 

and boioR a man of some means 
^oujs an allowance whjio bo was 
fitraggljDg to earn bis liviog by wr 
Stevenions perpctnni bad health 
good result , it took him to lotereit 
J^e places— Mentone Orez snr Eoing 
Coreones Holland Davos and the " 
fnv 1 * tbeso places gave him ideas 

Mintx A canoeing holiday in tbs 

produced A7t Inland Voj/agt 
Pnblisbed in 1878 it was qaite 
favoorablj received and brooght bitn X’O 
Rftma Cevennes later in the 

wft?i\ Pfoauced the famous and 

well beloved T.aich mt?, a DonUs 
Cnlp^n*^°T> V®'*' London he met Sfdoer 
brd^i Fine Arts at Cam 

the introduced him to 

and various important magarioea 

that delightful aeries of 

under ^**1?®® ’’b'cb be collected later 
and dI^L Studies of Utn 

•^nd Boon and VvQxiiihus Pucfisgue 

uarruge in cauforvu 

eponding much tim® 
Sr pa nir™”*'- Bob Storonson and 

has Lsp?,^ ,» the kind of life be 

Ho w^ "Pu essay FontatncUeu 

Eoclish Arf. f^®re— juet as another 

reepouded warm volatile natnro 

pbero Ana to tho French atmos 

woman whn TV tio met the 

Fanny Oabnnn t^ecame bis wife— 

wore American They 

Stevenson S *“ California wbUher 

‘‘Pd ra 2 n^\®““® to ‘Pset hor in 16^0 
career as ^ ““d devoted 

Othe onree 

Stovcoeon^'Jvft°a™!'i‘‘^‘^®® farourablo 

•t last maVinr. Writing at top speed flcd 
and fa{a fatho/ “‘cdest living out of it 

5 *^ gnaraotoed “a"'*®*’, 

X 2 u 0 jjj. , a year!} allowance of 
It was was ill beallb 

*t Won tho batUo ““‘tier of timo till 

where fhe^'aio!”® ’® Hrnemnr m Scotland 
^ StevcosouB went to live after 
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wloos joarnoyg in search of health 
Oae day Lonis foand Iiloyd, his etepaoo 
tmtiog a map ho had drawn of an 
island. He began to help him, added a 
few details and wrote Tieasuic Island id 
the top right-hand corner. So was born 
one of the most faraons adrentare stories 
in the Eoglieh langoage. 

Treasure Island {pnbllshed in IBftS) wao 
a great saccess and at once 

became famons. Hia story The Bndi/ 
o?iafc7{tfr which appeared in tbe lbH4 
Obnstmas nnrober of tbo " Pali Mall il»ca- 
zine was widely advertised on boardings TJu 
had a loading article on Jekyll oiul 
lit/de, perhaps bis greatest worl. It wn- 
aiao qaoted in many eermons and witbm 
of its pnbhcation more tbao 
WvOOO copies were sold in England alone 
VERSATILE WRITER 


8l6,on,on tried his hand at almost everj 
IJteratare, bnt hia chief enthosiann 
® Qctioo. Ho expressed bis creed in 
Gossip on i7owi<iMCfl. wbieb be 
fh» ** ' ^®®6niQn’8 Mogazmo. ” stresemg 

*« « incident ae exemplified 

JIfA. Niohis and 

«««« Cnsto, where the story is all. 

ttis time— the eorly tgeo’e— the 
o alternated principally between 

j- '^od and the Sooth of France, and 
018 cojaembered as the happiest timo of 
Pk I * spent in a Swiss 

L Hyeres. He was in fairly good 

- 3 fonr or five boors a day 

Pni. sight of snpportiog biroseU. 

. the fatnoos poblishiog boose, 

V ^ ^lOO for 3Vcns«>e Island (it 
originally ns a serial In the 
“ Tonng Folks ") and the Araerican 

yentory Magazine" paid £100 for The 
Sguaffers. The Black Arrow, a 
B. ^ha Wars of the Roses wbicb 

- ennsidered to be amongst bis 

serially in the Magazine 

- Folks” and ho worked ardently 

novel, Pnuce Olto. Kidnapped, 
A ,, bighly praised by Matthow 

w«a another serial story, 
w..* ^ forces of disease 

working for bis dcatrnction, 
of the longs, Tioleofc haemorr- 
*®!atica. and Egyptian Ophthalmia 
owed in qnick saccession. Ooco when 


hia aafCeriQg prevented him from 
speaking ho wrote on a piece of paper 
to his wife; "Don’t be frightened. If 
this is death it is an easy one." No 
wonder bis writings becarns a way of 
escape — children’s verses, tales of magio 
and romaneos of adventares to deafen 
bimself to tbo terrible troth which every 
fresh attack dinned mto his brain. 

NAMED “TUSXTALA” 

However, it soon became obvioas that 
North Earopo was no olimato for him. 
Ho was wasting away visibly and so the 
groat decision was taken, in Aogost 1687 
tbo Steveosons sailed for the New Worid. 

They never retnrned Prom the United 
States they went on to tbo South Sea 
Islaods, fionlly settling down on at? estate 

lo Samoa, wbicb they called *' Vailiroa ’’ 

“Pivo Waters” Right till the day of bis 
death Stevenson worked nnceasingly. Hia 
European fame grew to immense propor- 
tiooe^aod collected editions of his works were 
prepared. The people of Samoa knew 
him M ‘‘Tositala’’— tbe toller of tales. 

A few weeks before bis death he picked 
op TVoir of Hetmiston, wbicb be had 
began and abandoned two years earlier 
Aod bappti} resamed work on it. Had 
be did nob live to fioieb it. On the 
mormog of December 8, 1881, he dictated 
the beginning of Chapter 8 to his 
slepdaogbtcr. In the afternoon he wrote 
letters. Jost before sapper be pot his 
bands to bis bead, cried oat. "What’s 
that?" Bod fell down ddcodscjous. la an 
hoar or two he was dead. 

AU night Samoans watched by the 
body nod in the morning hondreds of 
them came, with flo\7cra and gifts. They 
bnriod him on a mountain 'top, 1.800 
feet above the sea. It was whore ' bo 
bad wished to bo buried. 


REQUIEJI 

Hoder lha wtJa aad 'starry sky. 

Dig t)ie grava and let me lie 
Olad did I iivs and gladly dio 

And 1 laid mo down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave fat mg. 

“nero he lies whero ho longed to be • 
Homo Is the sndor, home from sea ’ 

And tho hunter bora© from tbo hiU ” 

—7?. i. S, 
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L-J tS eoJjpsea the gaiety ot 

aealhof JohosoD oo the 

Betnarl Seatb of George 

n^^^ accidoot 

hie Shatr him.^jf 

oaa ftf world, expected tbnf 

waaM f,M of mind and bod\ 

8° on fiU b«8 o..n 

tod tbft M * la 

One wV. ^ ^^0 poorer for the Iop<? of 

pi-oct. . « V ' " ” « ‘ « ■‘”<5 

tanh ^tit- tbo Btftgo witb 

“wod m ^®?n* bnlhanoo «e tbte 

SbairreSn?;! ftrooeg tbo Pabrnna ’ 

BJgQed eopreme master of the revels 

waa’ona® J'^J^ °* ^9 emiofent Victonana be 
brolcfl ^otellectaaf leadera wbo 

nasless taboos and 

Plavs «u-l^ * ®°,* ceotorj 

b«ai fame people tbmi broogbe 

Ua Shaw was no Shake»peare, 

®f thn TM* belittle the geniaa 

^«a to dramattet. It v?is 

^^an tbo ^ tbiokiog himself taller 

5*5 perpbB5^^*'t* °”o, whose sboaldere be 
’ boSiif,*, Shaw's ebaraotera were 

‘“■'lOOdy , *P«'''‘'“e » 

43 ih«*“ fangaage” — dramatized 

» Wafr.n But h6 hnd 

®*>»W, ,ahSi ’“"“'S' expression— 

eeoie LI,. ,”‘° '■'*• Aoi rriLb pt.y, 

li’tJDe laraoo* prefaces, written in 

Sbftw Vokaire’a, in which 

social debated moat of the 

n “ problems of tho ^ay. 

bebinfl teaHsed the depth of feehog 

Of wK.i. if “Pharent calloasoesa of macb 
who ®beer effect. Poi 

•vjv » 4 . Sbaw oQoid have aaid of bis 
into ^ throw rnyaelf 

Into '{t*f I threw my mother 

hH a polgaaacjf too deep > 

ct5i}efth,-t pomfcy «nd its i 

“«OtoUant safforiog end degradation ( 
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sporred b.m on to exalt money, as mooey 
^ be felt. w«H the baata of “ tbo good Ji/e ’’ 
IQ these timei: 

, The ers-.ng nr»i of Ifce »«[,on, (,o »aij, f, ... foe 
colt™, r,L„„,„„„ cf f»ii.„ ,„„„ ’‘f- 

■ " rihepaoe loio,»,ifolio„ «li,p ofTtioil, 

e/ne.,r7: i otl'^ieST^ 

ioT'J.sW '"" “eeone.. 

It TOS clwracterietic of him. ns of "Ibd 
nnniobJiici, la Goidsmitb, to poae himsolf 
ns Ibo cn»a of [Hits inlelleot nosbnkoa bv 
Busts of pnssion or pity. 8b»w hated war 
not because it was crael but booanso ft 
was uDeconomu!— ivbich miieatt/ly h,. 
proved onl> too trne after tiro world wars) 
This is Shaw's dflence of his method j 
In <»fil<«r to g*m a bearing it was , 

ins to AdAin th# o{ a DrutTanavI 

ci.lh ths I, coca, of » jfJ 3J'"’»‘>« 

isles the almost troaWe lo Sod'll 
ssp and itieo la ssj it »,«, n,, b,S 

Shaw ns a rontrovsreialiet had drawn on 
bimeolf opposiiioD from many nnartwfs 
Hie npliiions bnvo been sinlontly alLaoftod 
and ae ompbononlly ospoosed. Shaw lil-. 
Oaodh, was a phenomenon hot the passana 
of time has left a residne of respect a,?| 
noneiderntion lor the teaobinss of this 

i" Ra’"" 'a ^ f'Mnsidaratioo of 
all that Shaw said or stood for. shoe. “J 
the oontenlione of the honr, has Lonmf 

»“ Sbaw remain, stm on 

abidlnc force, hr the visnor and voinmn 
of bia writinga. In bis EpiatJeX><.^Lo.7°^® . 
to Man and Suptumn Q. B g ' 

fcbeao pregnant words: ' * 

•n«» ia th« fcfoft jnv In br^, the be.na r 
• porpovs nwognwad &« -voarsaJf a« * 3 > 
thfr being t>>oroug)>ly Vrn'Zt a. 

thrown on tho scrap heap j the bcinn t ^ 

Ivstaw instead of a foverish solfish 

atltnenU and gr.evanees 

world W«H not detole itself to aalttn^ 

Anil also the only rca! traRedr m 1 ^»l>Pr.' 

«S«d br personSlIr SJl “4 

wWch you res»*niEe to be base. P“rpo»a 

The waD who wrote thnt pt«.v -l , 
a nharlatao hot one who Krycd hfe“'f^n 
men lo the beet of h„ Ji.U iT 
traljr dedlcaled life in fb^t eerefee'*’'*'* ® 
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Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

KingFaronk's demand tor the withdrawal 
oI Britwh troops from Eej-pt is not a now 
one Indeed tor over a deeado or two it 
M een the mam preoeonpatioo ot Egjptian 
nationalism All the politioal parties are 

Vn"lej‘‘°Thia'‘”m“‘enr°'f“‘'°“ ‘•‘n Nile 

the new 't ’'■th 

t'rt^rme'r- 7 " tF““” “ 

slationmg ot^mi iroo’n. ‘he 

‘ antil the Egjptiao 

eneare hr ifa ntw J is m a poeitioo to 

Egrptjan* who had ofTar^ii 

aur.OR the ^ar 

ali-*n troops on the!r 80!^ L 

*oon after tho war hJ T reraored 

hnmiliatmg ireaij ThoeUtron,'’‘°°f 

troops Ihov natorallr le^ ® 

t- Iboir natm":?""pr' d '* 

Berm British P,. reign Beer., 

Indieatiog i„ the Boose 

Dntain had no intLliorT' Commone that 

nmidle East det'S.e ada'a"® "" 

'0 did net despair *, "? 'l>«t 

L° rrcnncilo the cLllicline n' 

Egjptmn views at his feril.e*^^"'*'* ' '^d 
London wilh Sahh PI n UIIb 

Toreign M I n . a t , r T. P 

Treati “whirh Egjpt “l, t"o'' a 

ho said, contained no nr ' denonnoe. ■ 
niodincation or revision Me •'■o 
ronsent" evision eioept hr nmlnal 


THE INDlAlf EEVIEW 


[ Deoeuber 


The rontnat consent ,t 
to achieve, if on a enm ^ '* diflicnit 
together and hammer out an ‘'t 

to meet the doohle demand'"’"/ '“rmnla 
on the one hand and secnrity 

the other Bnlai ’*'*'/' respect 

jr.e.'nllj withdrawn ,'r„m >■». so 

^hK”! »"d eodormg't."/ 'r*"rea 


« pot. solid and endormc h “ ""d 'os-red 
•WP ran sl,M ho eapeoled t„ I'" ''"od 

'"•.'■•P to o V 0 1 ‘offioient 

^ ' Eg,pl„n“r.,rn"e“"^ 


Nepal 

forepa uprising of the nationali 

the Intli fl'fiht of tho Mahareja 

created n Whence to f ' 

seated a serious crisis m Nepal a a 

S P^K;,ntr gaes 

past Rn. 'll m the 

forces follow ^ uolJapse of the insurgent 
not altno their initial success was 

dilatoh ^ A A significant 

Bircam Indian Correspondent m 

After earl Situation clear beyond doubt 

Buccesnes^h^ a*.” ®ora® cases substantial 

who represent nr. ^tcpalore naturalists 

N*pal Cone4, P?M,r 

deteriorated T lo have perceptibly 

•ngly clear that th.» r,.^ '* hecomiog m-ress 

than tier wore r«ori Struck much sooner 

•bly hgg^iled thera^’ tLS® i^‘"i " 

somebody exoi><.tJj .u leader thought that 

oore xLy „"”>• "-o-'d ■•"Ir •• 

the Government ‘lisilluiioiied The action of 

patrols and the wr.,j elrengthening secunly 

mod. it c|„" f '“d. on ihsir bsse. h.i now 
or mtervoQt on in wkI. ^ 2'^ ^®P*’ "f support 

they were tragically ® internal d spate 

ODftffMted°aDd'‘l.n/j® y^^***® 

Ofttionalisis war ^^8 

to bring succour hfinking failed 

there could sueb circamstnnces 

ernment of I result The Go? 

to the Mnhar« 1 f*’' R 9 jl»“ 

mttic pronriPtA^ i 

•o^pendenoe of NepT^ to 

ooonlei.a»)7n^«t'' nipan that they would 
S,alZ,a^ ■■■ ‘'''’ '■"‘■d"- d. lbs 
111 Nopal „ *b' f'odol -'■det 

to other nario doling as it has crumbled 
•hot onr ev„ t *8 useless to 

Tho rp«7n\.7i ‘ ^’'*8 feAlity 

hj otampinB *n?v 'normal conditions’ 
loaorrectinn m hmited 111 planned 

‘bo present regime ‘"n"' w' "‘“bilit) 

»' ‘be major, Jy ', “■•off'oHon on the p»tt 
•“loiittedlF ftniL» ; ^°® people RgaiDst tbs 
I’A® by no meano*!?'® feudalistio regime 
Tho GoverLmn 

PnrauiDg a y India has no intention 


.♦.^erpsc in favoarnfiK , niwnys 

Admioutration in , 1 ;."® for n progressire 

Miolater, Mp Wot State and tho Prime 
upon ihl ever failed to 

introduce constit ,^®PaI Oovernment to 

‘'onstitutional reforme, 
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The Theosophical Convention / 

Ifc TTfta m November 76 jears ago that 
tbe Tbeosopbicai Societ> was finally 
Utinched at a meetioR m New *2ork on 
November 17, 1876 Dormg these seven 
and abaU decades the Society has grown 
in strength as in nsefalnees as a 
gathering of international fellowahip 
Under tbe gaidance of a snecession of 
able Presidents tbe organisation bns 
become worldwide with Us branches m 
almost all conntnea Its mam task has 
been to promote the canse of what bae 
since become familiar as the one world 
ideal 

Among the movemenla which have done 
pioneering work for the realization of this 
ideal the Theosophical Society occnpies 
s very important place By eslabltahtag 
cnltoral cantacts between different peoples 
of tbe world and emphasizing tbe ideal 
of universal brotherhood it has done a 
great deal to promote international fellow 
ship and onderetaoding In a tneesago 
isaaed to the pnblic on tbe occasion of 
the 76th aoniversary, Mr Jinarajadasa, 
the President defined tbe aim of tbe 
Society as 

in * BHcleiJS of t7niver8al'*&rolherhood 

ail the distmctioQS of race, colour, creed and eev 
srs to uj purely eupoificial 

The fact that at the moment there 
are gtonps of Tbsosophiets committed to 
the ideals of the Society in about fifty 
countries of the world shows tfaftt 
Theosophy has been foand not merely 
attractive as an loteUectual goepeU hot is 
a vibrant source of enconragement to an 
ethical life, and ehows a lofty ideal as 
life’s goal 

future work is steadily to nun!caito~atnoog 
tno peoples of the world th® dlnding h&rnera of 
cr«“d 86X, caste aud colour Thp difficulties 
IQ the Way of our work eeeia sometimca msu 
owing to the hostility of the orthodox 
,^ots of religion and of materialism Never 
tnoiesf since we have achieved temaikabfa results 
ounog tbe last seientyfive years inspiring 
hundreds of thousands of people to enquire into 
What Truth i« m reality, we have oiery encourage 
meot to go forward m our work 
The President made bold to claim that 
it was Our fdhog the world of thought with our 
luenls of the unity of the wi rid that made 
^istible the organ zaiion, first of the Leaguo of 
Nations, and later that of the United Nations 


India and Red China 

India has kept herself scropulonsly clear 
of the power blocs With this view 
ehe has exercised her vote in the United 
Nations— jndgiog every case on its own 
merits— tbongh her Action has caosed 
considerable misaaderstanding in either 
blocs 

She. baa sopported Bed China in the 
UN when she fcbonght that that snpport 
was proper and legitimate even against 
disapproval of members of the Common- 
wealth Bub commnnist China seems 
almost blind in her fury By her action 
ID Korea and Tibet she seems almost 
to posh India into tbe arms of tbs 
Western bloc Her answer to India’s 
protest against armed attack on mnoceni; 
Tibet la anything bob fair or straight 
Bob India, always bent on peace and 
determined to localise war if it cannot 
be avoided, has porsned her path with 
patience and faith 

Now tbe role that commoniBb China is 
playing m Korea and Tibet le not 
calcoiated to eoanre peace even at the 
end of tbe present cenfiiot in tbe Far 
Bast Between 800 000 and half a milhoD 
Beds are reported tobemobihsng across the 
border Wasbmgton officials ' are haonted 
by tbe apparent withdrawal is 

DO more than a regronping preparatory to 
AO aesanU lotended to cat tbroagh tbs 
centre of tbe U N lines to the Sea of 
Japan" If tbia major attack matures 
General MacAitbur will be forced to 
laoncb a bombing attack on Chinese 
iioea of commantcabon in Manchuria and 
lo Cbma proper The cooseqaence, as 
can be easily imagined, would be a major 
war on tbe Asiatio mainlaod between 
tbe United Nations and China — a strugglo 
of which no man can forecast tbe disastrous 
outcome for tbe rest of tbe world 

Tbis 18 why the peace loving nations of 
the world, and India in particular, are 
noxious to localise the conflict in Korea 


Pi-ea dent Lincoln was once taLen to task for 
ii3 attitude towards hia euetnies **y\hy do vou 
try to make friends of them! asked an 
afsociate You should try to destroy thStn ' 


« Am I «ot destroying ray enemies ” Lincoln 
gently replied, * when 1 make them my friends J * 
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Tibet’s Appeal to U. N. 


the INDIAN REVIEW 


s"s.r‘V.''h° 

S.“’L.tn,/rCia 

III* assault! in 

Ua.led Nat.oa, tb° T,bet»rr a ‘° *•“> 

tte National A.senbir ‘ , "h th« ” 

oj tbo Irtma plead for approval 

ta obeck Chinop ‘oterventmo 

re PhUblish peaoe m ‘‘SRressjoo and 
the Lamas" ‘*°>J land of 

i.b.tro"ff™.;„f;rob,u“’“ »' 

and states Previoos to 1912 

be'ff in 'P'ntoal born of 

dfscnbrf „ ib, “d «« fortoetb b, 

fiSp'cro"’ '*> A"b.T„; sa 

11 pomli out that 

dum; "'“ir orpod „o„ I “ _^ucturee 


Nobel Award for Russell 


r December 


This year the Nobel prize for Lit»ss 
Kif.!. ii'° “ Pb'losopher. For BertraeJ 
“ /dPotatioD as a mathematical 
Benins and present day world philosopher 

And ”P « IPPB 

Ana the award of the 1850 Nobel Prize 

i,o„o ‘■‘P 'P » >e"es of 

nononrs conferred on this British pbilo<o 

.nol^’a ““”1' ““'1 '•“"ed 

anfl ^ books dealing with social 

boobs'’ ‘“I””* He has wrilten 

inninri °° n range of sobjects They 

H'-eNems of Philosophy,” ' Prio 
PrAfsf.o/s^^ Social RpcoostrnctioD," "Tbe 
*' ThA p Theory of Bolshevism, " 

of lAa,, China" "The prospects 

Oronnt Civilualion,' “Freedom and 

nhv •• \ History of Western Pfailoso 

*°> and Authority and tbe Indjvidoar' 

is'tr«zrit'‘' »' i>‘» 

1818 are the senes he dpiirAred m the t 


Sr ■>" - 

^ure'r'a inT" •»” Chi'l, 'e?,,,,'*'"', 

■”7' fcooTr'-r ..a 

■» o7, th'’,;; o\°p“,;°" f' Chioa ,1 ’ Tibrt 
rcurt •nieab'y „ 

..de both on Br“„ 5 r‘’'?‘>"> "ten e„\ 
expedipnej- {■ Principle ami 

'ftUement U u in th”’ pJ“f Peacefnl 

India hit eridcnttp ' be froitfol 

her bordtrs sad b/r ” beyond 

runs., be abore rcrroicb'^*'" 


Reitb r defies he delivered m tb 
these ho December. 1818 Ii 

combininr. ^Jlh tbe problem o 

loitialivA^nA <3e6re6 of jodindoa 

- opcessary for nrocress with thi 


degwo'of '°^^'p’rogr«8 witL .. 

earvival cohesion necesssrj for 


®c“B intellectnala before 
exneriJI!lf '®?cinated by the Rossian 
conntrs to that 

"dventnW Si® 

He mnlfOD Beems disillnsloned 

dcoonnccB consistency and 

termr Ar,a° nnmeastired 

Communism is nlr denancistion of 

>»« earlier enth«„aBms'”°'“ 

RoeBell ^heia 

avoided by should alwnjs be 

today ,8 Btrann I P®°P*e His advice 

« Prevlnl't; '''//'“"'"t He adrocsle. 
refoses to enmn *^**'081 any power which 
Bystem of finr* International 

the onlv This he tbink* 

diracnllies solntion to oof 

®o^ war— that - pacifieisro and 

-E"'‘o,“.Z'.e« 
of MurmS'"''’' 
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BERNARD 8BAW — ^Erlo BentleY. Robert 
Hale Ltd., IiODdoo. 12/G. 

An apologia for George Bernard Shaw 
la perhaps prematare and jet it ib a 
triple defeoce of Bernard Shaw that Eric 
Bentley has attempted in this voiaroe a 
defence against friends and foes and 
Shaw himseU. Tbis is no chicken feed 
»3 barring Shakespearo, no writer ba<i 
attracted so mncb attention as Shaw and 
Shatian Hteratore, jneladmg that autolno 
graphical, is immense. It is therefor* 
certain spaciQo aspects of Shaw that 
Bentley concentrates on, his politicr 
religion and drama. 

Politically, Shaw's socialism (Fabiaoiam) 
ofts drawn fire’ from conaerTatiTee. a ho 
denonoce him as a traitor, Uarxiate, who 
are obsessed with other peoples' petit 
ocmrgeols mind, liberals who think 'be 
woHld haTO 00 objection to an ethcieot 
Sitlerlim witboot heroics or race 
ROnsense” and even by fellow-Fabians who 
^fflplain he is sbiftlog gcoand. Bat tho 
Fabians started as a Clnb of intellectoale 
and Fablaniam is just a protest against 
tocial iocqqality. U Jacks the cementing 
power of a political party and in fact 
when Fabian indnence on the Labour 
Party became prononneed, Shaw wanted 
^0 "detach the Socialists from the 
Baboar Party.” And while Shaw’s pro- 
paganda spot-lighted pablio attention on 
Fabian ^ policies, it also ecaodalieed 
single minded Marxiate whose cjadod of 
the hiatorio mteeioo of the working class 
Is to the Fabten so tonoh nonsense 
From Shaw's politics, we proceed to 
hia philosophy. It is alleged that with 
political dis-illosionment, his socialism 
grew leas lageonoos and his religion 
grew dominant. And so we pass from 
•hs mild Christianity of bis youth tbroogh 
irrationalism derived from Bchopeobaoer 

'minua pcaaimisra) to the contradictions 
irvN AND BDPEBilAN and DACK TO 
|JETinjSEL\H. -The Baperroan is the link 
between Shaw’s politics and religion ond 
has come in for plenty of criticism- And 


qnite rightly too, for bow does the 
superman arise ^ The process is not cleat 
even though Shaw postulates biin as tbe 
pro lequisite of deraocraoj — a very poor 
theory indeed. 

Tbe best parts of tbe book are the last 
two sections dealing with Shaw's plaja 
and career. Sbaw’s own acconnt of the 
period of drnmatio criticism and writing 
playe latjpmal "1 poatolated as desirable 
a cortaio kind of play in which I wae 
deetmed ten years later to make my mark 
as a playwright” — admirable pedantry and 
complacency m ono who has snccecded, 
but lost the thing to irritate those less 
lucky. The critical consideration of tbe 
main plays and prefaces— wbicb^ have 

geoeraHy little id common is esbifarating. 
Sbaw’s aim, which weeee runniag tbroogh 
practioallv ali bis works, was cat across 
all doctrinal divisions "I am a moral 
revolotiooary ”, be said, "loterested, not in 
tbe class war bot in tbe stroggle between 
human vitality and the artiQoial system of 
morality and distiogoishiDg, not between 
capitalist and proletarian, but between 
moralist and natural historian ”, Tberpi- 
fore. *'ho ridiooled bbo anreality of 
Victorian melodrama by letting in a 
flood of natural history. ” But be foond 
that tbe illoeiODB of melodrama ffecjnently 
affeot real life and resorted to the 
device of the mveraion melodrama. 
In bis historical^ plays, again, Shaw 
debunked heroes just to prove that, in 
flesh and blood, and witbont being tin^ 
gods, they were jost as heroic. In other 
words, these historic plays also rely on 
iuverted melodrama. Bbaw also cot away 
from conveotiopal patterns by sabstitoting 
liberal disoassions for exposition, compli- 
cation, and denonement. > 

Sbaw’s career, according to Bentley, is 
the revelation of the tragedy of great- 
ness; tbe case of amisnnderstood gemns* 
•’the story of ■oca who wanted to bo 
taken sorioasly and was . not taken 
ssrionsly". He failed as a propagandist, 
which be wanted to bs bet eocceeded as 


an artist, 


his will. 
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® “''ml.l. n„„„llon. 

NoL‘o(*',! DallnnlncJl 

No>j LlTarv or >n ll.o 

-fee. the good naloro o," Honrrn''"' 

.n Slo*' o„W„Tk\l‘’?™‘' “"■= 

‘h» scene ,„ wh oh ih. m *“'> 

trno and his brother floht^'hl" “' Dalian 
in the long ehrobberr ' ® *'*'**' 

ol the troetbniind night i be ‘‘a 

tbe»r beatJe. • la ^ o^e>* 

atamalin impreB.ireneea T^e glotv l" 

»t9 grand and terrirtinr."^”® ® ‘o 

tbe Bombre brilliance m 
most part it IS '“I'Ld,'" 

(Ch“at" I'Tndt) 'Vter”'“ 

?slail. ol the .nnree,® "t, 8“" some 

the geneaiB of The Afasf^^ 'oepiratioo and 
Stevenson and h.a nfJfv , 

Saranac in the Adironrl themBolveg 

of 1887^1 "I had nJ '"•'•tor 

"r fonrth perneal „( “I third 

(by Mnrrrat) '■onm,.. e„,5 i f S/„j, 

'St ns mabo a tale a L '“Sme, 

«»te and conntrier'nt th. ““y 

land, eatngerr and . , ' ““li the 

‘hat shall ' ha"re tte .a^ir • “ "‘ery 

find may be treated m the ^eatoree. 

s-'*"”' “ fs h"“i. >=rh‘';n."o’ 

nrattBnlaD^,^““^l'“’'s““st°® “ ’““'ter 
liad nn donbt that Stevenson him,elf 

sh’.mele”r'‘'’and "Sn"'’ f'"™”*’"* “he 
&r“"l£atr;f -'“h'Klr- 
s7.,"e '° horror 

rolnssa ”t“n”gr‘e;””rd.”'H“-, -Iters „h„ 


THE INDIAU REVIEW 


[ Dcoembeb 1550 


Ivlth II' I I d°"f” "'“‘"rs""!" nnO rind 
of h„ H ’’’"r'" “is been 

a'lr, e„t „ T,""' » '™1- ehtirsl, 

”*•- "A”"'>bsn! 

sLt ''UTK"'-' b^iTld" tlzr/r 

roffians fin m cbarnctfirs are 

tragiln framo 1„ Z" 

^omo'’,l,o''‘’°r„g"T backirnnnT'nf a 

.-rarblX^^ ;,r-d^Lrnn‘” 


’’“-Tag”;!''''’',,'"’"™® ”> S. Bright, 

Ss, n'oT T lhi D”" 

St . Delhi Jl, i j^Pnblishore. Sohanganj 

and’."n"’sTep“°ed"?i,“'’f, ’“''"’■“t's'. 

fifibt for arena of India’B 

boroa the brnnt^o^hnf'lt 

the boDonrs” of v!^ 1 ^* * silnnllj shartd 

““t lire “n Vn the d'*’ '''■* 

tbo famiJr bn# <a«. ® freedom bat 

throogb thick andfL^*^ tbo torch ontarniBbed 

primarily -^eale 

the three great Tcilf work of tbo 

and Vijayalaksbmi Jawabarlal 

wlb the other mo^“v eccondanl) 

As no obiectivft ®f“^®r8 of the family 
actors and of the S"®®* 

book will serv ^or freedom this 

•oeetimable valnn^ ® document of 

these times futare bistoriaoB of 

r"nnrn“g'’'‘'.'e“i:‘„ “'-“-ry America is a 

hiatorio tonr of Prime blinister’s 

account of tbn Canada The 

interviews alTor/^o speeches and 

way the fnnn/d J'e^t on the 

Itepnblic and tbn m ^^^'reen tbo now 

acclaimed tbo one who li 

b'liB Jawahar'l''^ '‘“‘“'““I' Asia 
polnnihia Dnivers.li ' "''''rces to the 
historio VRigj worthv'ef 1? ““erancs of- 
ther man It la « - ^ the occasion and 
oo3 trend of theso ^ook of the history 
plea for the sbanin ® powerful 

■" ‘1“ "Bbt nr-r/dh,“a' ta.r'' 
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THE ELEMENTS OP SOCIAL* JUSTICE By 
Ii. T Hobbocse Alien and Uo^vin 
liocdon 128 Gd net 

This la the third impresston of the late 
Prof Hobhoasfi s claBSio diacneaion of the 
locia! application of the ethical piineiplea 
of demacractio and rational liberation 
t?hich V7a8 first published m 1922 These 
ethical priDOiples wore first expounded by 
him ID his The Hahanal Good bat the 
present work tbouijh fonnded on the 
earlier work is self sofficient Her© la 
no trace of any attempt to pfeseot 
abstract principle witboot relation to prae 
tical experience Bat there is a natotal 
tecognitioQ of tbo need lo social pbiloso 
pby not merely to enonciate geoeral 
principles of human welfare hat to 
ensure the utmost coherence and clarity 
in tbo atatemeot of those priooiples 

"Toe object of the book le to show that 
while iQRtitations aro ioentable as a 
oeana of a realizing rarious desired 
and desirable ends they are only a 
nieana The traa eooial ideal is oofc to 
bo fonnd in a static andhanging atopia 
n( inatitalione rigidly devised and 
maintained bat lo tbo love of a spiritnat 
Ilfs with its unfailing spriog of barmo 
oions growth unconfined Tlie tneaniog 
of freedom la not to be songht merely 
in the political sphere but in the 
spiritanl A man is free in so far as 
bi8 inner life is m harmony While 
external freedom from constr vint ift aleo 
an element it? the development of individual 
personality its significance depends nn ite 
Bpiritoal nses and tar ckioo For the freedom 
of man IS the indispensable meaua ©f 
man s spiritual growth 

Discasstng the inherent limitations of 
democracy in its institutional expression 
Professor Hobhopse points out that while 
majority rule is a necessary evil tt is 
only tolerable as long as there is a 
real sense of community While a tense 
of human unity is undoubtedly developing 
Dotwitbstanding autagonistio forces like 
those of nationality and aovereigaty Ibere 
13 at present a rather inadeqoate 
tecognitioo of tho bas o fact that the 
true spring of progress Is spiritual and 
that this spirit is not aided by the 
eecalar arm Prof Hobhoaso towards the 


olosa expresses the hope that oat of the 
oarreub welter of half knowledge and 
conflicting dogmatisms a true epiritna] 
authority an organsatioo not of officials 
and monarebs but of knowledge wisdom 
and righteousness will rise a sort of 
bodiless Obarch of buoiauity in which 
the federated democracies of the world 
may find their soai 

Prof Hobbonee felt jnatifed in expres 
sing bimself thus hopefully in 1922 But 
the state of the world today on the 
brink of atomic mass murder and mutual 
elaugbter makes us wciuder whether 
there is enough wisdom left in the 
statesmen of today to save mankind jTrom 
the catastrophe that tbeateaos 


eOMPTHING BNAPPy AND ALLDBINO Pp 95 
By V T Neelakanfcan PibliBbers RIaogal 
Neelakantan d< Co 62 Mint Street" 
Madras S Ks 8/ Nett 

The versatile author of THE SILENT 
roRCES has followed it np id gui^k succession 
with Sometbiuf, Snappy and Alluring 
The volume includes essays lunsings 
attempts at short stones desoriptions of 
events and plaoes aod even a small 
poem the sntbor has evidently const 
derable command of language and 
vocabulary His vignettes of the varied 
,pbaaea of life here and abroad are sure to 
afford inleresfc to bts readers 

The get up of the volume ir attractive 
and the promise of several successors to 

tho present voloroe thanks to the Lady 

the authors Pujya Sakthi— will be 
welcomed by the Neelaknotao fane 


WANDAI; OF MPETINGa By D V Nadkarni 
W.th Foreword by Sir V N Chandravar 
kar tho local opI[ GnrBrnmoot Institolo 
Bombas' Pp 110 Price Es 3/ 

This is an excellent book to ctndo" 
procanto in all aemoerat.o OMcmblies and 
institutions It IS a saleable book cl 
referonco to clear dcnbl, on all concei 
sable points arising ,o connectllm mtb 
meetings A clear exposition enriched bs 
ampin illo.trations from legal oases makM 
the boob serf attractive raaKea 
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^ F' the month 


”°Seor\JX=.raf‘'“ " N 

“K",Xt„“„?‘T7ber‘' “ 

O-orsa Bernard Shaw paaeee awaj 
Nov 3 Dalai Lama gmla Lhasa 

n'ear' Monf aln^n"’ >-ated 

~?e°h™n"‘'““ Wned in 

”Vnafaa^;\',Ia,r'^her‘'-''"“' «' 

-Britain bank, Ind,„ „„„3 

Jn^mn «t080 lu 

Ooiigtea?',i; America? mTa l. 

tT 8 aRsuraa Secnritv Po i"' * ®°^'oo8 
ohnrian border wiVl °" Mon- 
Nov 9 T.l,.. "aneoted 

Albet Apppala fn TT VT 

Tpntion find nid 'o for loter 


Nov 10 Nobsl n 

NoTTf "’J° ^-''^n^Eoien ‘"''“‘“■■n 

-Nepal Coi,''B7e'„'”''t',''n7'V” n'l" 

Nov 12 InanrrflAf ^ Parallel Qovfc 

take 

m Tibot^'^'° "■’“'‘o oeateflro order 

rieotion bp neat Pe*,”r“:°S”'“ 
Vgayalakshtni Pandif 
fMO nt.on net 8 Af 
Political Conncils ■^^nca to u N 


^year/ fn!^° Completing IS 

years takes over the admmietrattoD 

BntL “otice to 

E«,pTa/T“X'°' ^”6'" 

*’°p'aM 1"'='“ M Wncting 

~Se' Soo":„“'’‘’“"''“ "■“ 

pnlior l□^"s'" Af "B“'n«l racial 

Po'itmar Loit'';": ^ 

”°propramme f'"" 

Consreas'°' '“'^“=‘'3 at Warsaw Peace 

5nffGt'’;^Lrt^no'n”dr' 

„ isritish troops from Egypt 

y^JLtzr 

riXi meets Prime Minister 

Nov 22 Mr Afu^ea 
wealth Cftnffl. ' annoonces Common 

-J»P Peace T*. '" i'""”"’’ 
tr S A treaty — Soviet Memo to 

— Brilieh H°m^'"tci S,'‘'^"'"'''P Bill paBBed 

Nov 24 V, ‘“®‘'5’l>‘nn«Peniled 

China, "■’P"’'' to C N retntee 

—Red nii.o. ? “nzeraintr 

SocceBs ® ®B«tion arrives at Jjfile 

on election t3npta fclicitateia 

-Congress * 

flve day eeBsinn ^ Committee conclndfng 
Eection Trihnnoi*? Delhi recommends 
Ncv 2G PnJ. \ "P 

MeUHarfficai % J’^eter opens Natfonal 
No’ 27 Spain ‘‘t Jamshedpor 

Gibraltar Britain to qoit 

“-Nepal envoys m n-jL , 

—Peking delegates Rff 4 
Nov 28 Neh first U N meetiog 

wleased *'P— 'Diaqoat correspondence 

-0 E withdrawal i„ 
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Toy civilization cannot 

COLLAPSE 

lo tbe coatee of a thooBbtfaf article m 
Ayyan Path for October Ur Haaiilfcoo 
®'y{e tbe well known anfcbor joarnalisb 
obaertes that it hamanity mast pass 

IbroDgh the waters of tribalatioa it la 
8ood to teel sare that, whatever eaffer 
may be in store for many, all will 
be lost The fandamental values of 

baroaQ^ Hfe do sorvive the crash of 

ct'rilizatjona, becaasa men and women 
b&ve bnilti tbem into their obaraoter 

There jj comfort lo his reasanriog 
®®ovictioa • '' 


h»''’e lo contomplftte the break up of 
j ” . ™ eivilimlon, which it la to many 
he»«- pegatioQ of '‘beins civil of 

waiOj®!. another s hurdeos, of doloc *8 we 
hy there is no need to feer that 
hnm.- ® tham the ti-ue wiU disappear If the 
, *** race can claim any euperiority over other 

it muet lie m the concept that to pursue 
Istlr. Of self it less conducive to 

, f l^°lh Individual and general, than 

M.a~ working for the advaniage of ail 

can ^ act unselfishly hy instinct Man 

a® eoneoionslf and that concept hae never 
T failed in what we know of human history 
line civilization alive False civilizations 
colapso, it IS better that they 
lonff ^ put the real thing Js not collapeibie s-o 
^ some human hearts there remains any 

Ihe unchanging values which alone lean 
P^pose and dignity to life 


"^AR NOT A PUSH BUTTON AFFAIR 
Iq the event of a third world war, it 
be a “pash button affair,’ said 
^di6 Nehru addreesing Indian Army 
t^fficers at Bnnagnr 

It will mean,” fae added, * completo 
of Europe, includioB England 
the atom b imbe of the world cannot 
*nd wars soon Hence miUjona of people 
•*l be destroyed Military victory is not 
noogb TVe have seen after the last 
vorld War how the apple cart of one 
,1®® Allies was npsot, and the whole 
*«»ng went wrong” 
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apartheid policy 


The Liberal oewspapei, llanchestei 
Guardian m its editorial on tho raid October 
agreement between Malan and tbs 
Afrikaner Party leader, Mr Havenga to 
carry a atage further the apartheid polioy, 
declared that tho real principle involved 
m Sooth African politics is “ whether 
new reetrictioDS based on race and colour 
abonld be introduced into tho constitution 
And in porticulsr whether coloured voters 
should bo depraved of a right which they have 
enioyed for »8 years ever since they passing of 
tho Capa of Good Hope Constitution OrdinancB m 
1852 ” ' 


The paper pointed oat that the arrange 
tneot agreed open by Dr Malan and 
Haveoga->lDorease lO the total membership 
of lb© Honse of Assembly, with extra 
members being allotted to Eoropean voters 
)f coloored voters got an extra member — 
wonld mean that a Eoropean vote "has 
ID any case double tbe voting strength of 
a coloured group of equal siEe” 

As for the qaestion of ” procedore by 
which — if at all— sach disfranchisement 
eboold bo brought aboat,’ tho Manc/iesfer 
Guardtait noted that tbe thesis of Malan 
and Havenga namely, that tbe Union 
Parliameot has legal authority to override 
tbe stipulation that any sach legislation 
abonld be passed at a joint sitting of the 
two Honses and abonld reqairo a two thirds 
majority * can and no doubt will m time 
be finally decided in law coarte ” 

But in any esse the morai obligation is m 
the opinion of roany Sodth Africans irre^iaublft 
U u an indubitable breach of faith to disfranohisB 
(he coloured voters except by a two thirds 
majority 


Employer "H’mt bo you want a job. eb T 
yon ever toll lies J 

Office Boy No, sir, but I can Jearn ’’ 
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rLCPHOND CALL TO THE MOON! 
A na,o lelBscope which will enabU 
'■■tors tc telephone to the moon m 
being bout lor the Sooth Bank 

centre „7 •>« « 

1;"' .n the Dome of 

be tola of thoeo Brilona who hare 
■neppea the globe etoaiea tbs ekica ana 
.nveeitgatea the etrnclore of the nnivereo 
■Lo make contact with 
477 790 •>, I moon— 

freanenop fla.hing 

XeVrr 

-aneer ^ e o a oe?’"t 

;’b.oh le to h'e“b:,m‘'t™':r 

tower in the gronnae of the Exhl , “ 

Ihe risitor who eende th. 
watch Its progre °e io ° , 
tub. dike thoee oeea 
the Dome of Dieoorerp Wh!n Ihe'°° 
nome. bonncing back from lb, 
within two ana a half .,co„a.- b.“°”°~ 

m th# tube will p,*.- >®«Be 

A anpplomcntarr tnba w'lll 

•ubo to he ma^oiaea 

np the moon will not Ur, J "°® 

will bo a tree call ‘ '’“f 't 


THE INDIAN BEVIEW 


[ Deoeshjee 


living TO BE ISO 
Doctor, are foralelliog that , , 

CO pear, people 11.1051^ a , 

How Ihi. will be hrooght .bent m 
pet clearly elalea But in tio ‘ 

general trona towara. longer hfe" 
coontrie, thi. dee. not ...m imp„'.° a';'""' 

lacas on how to ptoloog 
obaoBed from time to time Perhi 
method which moit caoght the p*** 
imaginatioo wai Vornor a tranapUptai 
pf glands (rom monker. Thi# mothoa 


andoabtedlj produced reauKe bat 
were abort lived The modern method 
favonred bj a groap of insestigalors 
Oxford 18 to Dse periodica! icjectioos 
glandnlar oxtracti The effects 
cortisone^ as a life lengthener are 
being gtndied 

A recipe pnt forward at the British 
Asfiocialion .for the Advancement of 
SclencB 18 to Jive on garlic lenlila 
barley fresh meat and frnit 
One thing which appeals to have been 
fairJy well established is that to retire 
from active hfe and then iit and 
vegetate ’ is a sore way to an early 
death The people who hve longest are 
thoee who maintain in active interest in 
their affairs 

A NEW QUARTERLY 
^fedicval Iiidiau Quartefly is a nev* 
joornal brought out by tbe History 
Department of the Unslim University 
igarb with the aim of promoting 

fitody and research in tbe history of the 
° people in the medieval age inter 
pre ed m it# widest sense as covering 
period from the time of tbe break ap 
. ^ Itajpot States and the fonndation 

Lw^°* Sultanate of the Torks 

a to the coQsoljdatiOD of British 
0 ^ ^be conntry 
Cnntf ° of British impcrialisni 
wooiaY^^^lf stodies of the joorcal 

called niovementB and institutions 

source y***®°^®* nsually but whose main 

^“Pbasron thT?/'^° 

ooarce-matenal publication of 

journal under »» that this 

woBg editc,r,„, A ° y '80 guidance of * 
f° the right bo a help 

hfe and culture standing of oor medieval 
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RBABSEBTION OF RELIGION 
Stt 0 P Ramaswami Aiyar former 
of Trarancore said at Oxford that 
b* believed an atomio bomb — phjaieal o*" 
intellectual — would break op the world b 
present lestleasness 

Speaking on Religion and World Unit) 
bt Oxford EniverBity ho declared that 
rtat was lacking in attempts to create 
nne world either by means of a enper 
State or throngh the United Nations was 
the right perspective of the meaning of 
rsligioQ and the essentiality of religion m 
ifisatd to men s lives 
Most conntriee in the world be said 
^ero now oppietsed with a feeling ot 
disunity and oorcst There was a kind of 
Worrying onieeiatiog movetnent a rnsbiog 
forward to get to some nnkoown destioft 
hon Everybody expected something to 
^bppeo whether it was in Eotope Baesia 
the United States 

What the world needed to day was a 
*6a986rtion of personality and what at 
meant he added ‘World onity conld only 
be produced by a religions conci,ption of 
the universe Any unity prodnced by 
conqnogti of mans environment of mans 
80nl was nnreal and artificial however 
outwardly and statistically efleotive aod 
cootaioed the seeds of its own decay 
COiiaiUNAIiISM IN MADRAS AND 
PUNJAB 

The Ccnstitotion of India is danger 
B IS being exploited by communal minded 
Governments Madras tried and is still 
to jastifi its Commanal G O 
quoting articles 16 and 40 of the Constitn 
tiOD Now PoDjab IS trying to do tb® 
B&tne Commenting on this Punjab move 
■Hindustan Times comments editorially 
A pernicions move has been made "by 
the Panjab Assombly in passing a resolnfcion 


rcoommfindmg to tho Gorernmenfi to 
make provision under Article 10 (4) of 

the Constitntion for tho reservation of 
appointments or posts in favonr of the 
statutory agricnltnrists and other 
backward classes in the rural areas of 
the State which in tho opinion of this 
House are not adeqaately represented in 
the services Article IG (4) it la true 
allows for reservations for backward classes 
and 18 m keeping with tbs generous 
provisions made for reservations in tba 
legislatures for Scheduled Castes and 
Anglo lodmoa for o temporary period 
Bat it 18 to distort the spirit and text 
of the Constitution for tho Punjab 
Assembly to invoke this clause to foster 
patently comronnal and sectional interaets 
"Wa have already had an unhappy 
illustration from Uadris of how a 
communal mmded Government oonld try 
to twist the Constitution for tbeir own 
ends To justify the Madras Oommnnal 
Q 0 relating to admissions to educational 
lostitntions Article 4B of the Oonatitufcfon 
which speaks of the State promoting the 
edacatioual interests of the weaker 
sections of the people had been cited 
ns though tho phrase could be made to 
cover the non Brahmin majority pf the 
population hot the attempt to diaeti 
mioato against Brahmin students by 
imposing reservation of seats in colleges 
on a communal ratio deservedly failed 
when the issue was taken to court 

Foe the Punjab Assembly to Ignore tho 
lesson of Madras and to pass this resolu 
tion calls for the widest oondemnatioa 


A budd ng anti ologist sougl t to Include a Show 
ptece la a now collection 


t-nai * i-njMWk ^our usual lee as I am 
very young man Shaw repl ed l IJ 
you to grow »» 
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NEW CAinOLIO DOGMA 
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Tope PiuB XII proclaimed on Nor I 

1.600 >ear old Ohnroh belief that tbs bod, 
ef the Blceeed Virgm Mary aecended into 
‘ ren and there rvas rcnnited w.tb her aonl. 

More .ban 700 000 pcreona incInd.nB tho 
: aesomblaee of Calhol.c Prelntce 

Cheroh. Ralbered ,n St, Peter’s Sgnaro to 
Samt’ P'oelamation on All 

tor ttbo^i ““ 

It was the first Catbolio dooma of Ibe 
Went ieth eentnry and the ar.r.n neat 

0 C personally t 

.trtlobbrro nod 1^0.1 Saio“'t°er s 

oot Of slBht bstened 0 ! Hn"” 

« the Pope proclaimed. ” V “„ 
aeolaro and define to ho a Z '""“““ee, 
hy God that the • ° ^ revealed 

Oe^. Mary tot 

her earthly hfe , , 

Elory in sool and body ” 

thmtorrn.°“oV°%°'- voice 
=">■ (Oeoreo, defininttb: d“ a’:”'^ 

hy the Poptoci°"d?° 

« •SCi^iFFvSmViiibry'’'.?^ ;s"‘ 

»»y ».?. to h..^ >ho™ 

H'f: 

rooted deeply 

»h°in”^£''£3 


dawn chords 

O.R.M. ", well known to readers of 
IllmtraUd Weekly of IniU, for hi. ’ ‘ 
mine versatility draws attention to 
interestiog psraeraph (appoarins in a 
isano of The Cmmlryman) ahont tho vol 
end variety of bird-Sone on early ' 
mornineo in the plains of India. Tho w-i 
records that, in a small mango grove in 
the Doited Provinces, when tho monsoon 
8 a oat to break and night temperatnres 
not fall below 00 R, he heard the 

king-crows start 
I and hoDse crows call 

e istance. 4.80, golden onole whistles 

ann^^i family of spotted owlets 

eona bis. eoftly before retiring for the 
ohea ^®‘^'V®nted bolbele sieg. 4 85, crow* 
Pheasant mounts a nmogo-tree and begio. 

\orat co“03on mynahs 

whistlss" g °°'* ShWee “riele’s 

in tb?t hreyin* 

from tbft h iines. 4.40 increased noise 

end crow mynahe, keels, belbols 

my bed. 450 voost above 

preparatory to parakeete call 

Tiekell’e golden h°? ‘° “ 

rndely from . 'hnnk woodpeoker langhs 

“I my bod. 5 

Iwo near by ' "V'h'rd eingo a note or 
forage, at.n r>i ti “ynahs fly off to 

■■hndhndbndhnd”""*”"'"*'”'’’' 

thcoQfih fjsws ® hoopoe breaks 

trails past my u fiistera" (babblers) 

tjy low orien ,, j ^ ' “^^otaining contact 

«na matter, „g, sag, 


'““■h lal. to. to. , , 


"h^i '-in..’’ 

before, then.” 
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demands a PAKLtAMENT 
Tk- • million Scots in Scotland. 

18 a stnall popalation compared to 
mJJlioo of England and 
*68.^ Bat of those fly© mlllioo Scots, 
86 millJoo, which is somewhere cIopc to 
adalt people, have !atei> 
Moed petUiooe fa snpport of the Scottish 
Looveation. 

.Tbe aim of this Convention is pimple. 
^13 Rceording to Maorice Crnnstoo, "to 
f * ® efimy, windy, half-elogrint 

'[•rogged city of Edinbargh into n 
pi al once more and to reatoro the 

Scottish ParliamcDt" 

Problem of the Gonveotion 
» eeo to make the Eogliah taho them 
nonaJf, he eaye. The Eogliah have 
reaieted the domaoda of Seotlwb 
^iiooalUm. ns tboy haro roiisted io the 
- demanda of Indian nod Iriah 

s! regarded 

o«iah nntiooalism aa a joke. U i« 

« nerallf believed In England that the 
A t"* really got (he beat of the 

r ^oion j * the capital is ecated in 
Sff ^4 Empire is raled by 

otaman,” people lay. Or; "Tbo Boyal 
, ^8jf Ocrroaa in its origins, fs 

*^90 half Scottish," 

Against this traditian of amnsed fndif- 
arenco to their claim for Homo Rale. 

* new Scattlah Convention has won « 
•float hoariog from the EogHsh. Tbo 
^•tion being naked in iKindon is; 
does Scotland want? 

•11* the Conventioo has no wish to 
r*moTe from London the control of 
policy, Commonwcaltb 
r*Jahons and costoms. Wbafc It wants is 
gdependence tn domestic pohtics-a 
more on the lines of the 
, ir«*8ad Petliameot in Belfast 
of the ComcioawcaUb states overseas. 


‘VALUE OF SOIBNCS’ 

, Sir C. V. Ivaman, the well-known eclentfst 
inaagoratiog the Science Society of tbo 
Lawrence school, Lovodale, esprossed tho 
view that if one wishes to serve India by 
me-ans of science, bo eboald never forget 
the Indian ccltaral nod spiritanl heritages 
of the past. Ho did not wish to see life 
tts in India dominated by scienco, bofc bo 
wished to see its resnlts io the rearisation 
of folier bnman life. Tbo ' valuo ' of ^ 
Bcienco was that it helped to create a 
perfect hnman porsonnlity, ho deolared. 

Dr. Raraan added. 'Wo Jive today in 
an ago of science, bnt wo cannot keep 
pace with the ndvancement of knowledge 
that is taking place io tbo world Ho 
said that scleoce breaght nil InternatloDal 
forces into a common endeavoar. Scienco ' 
was ail.cmbraciog and in its pcrsulfc. there 
were no iotcrnational barriers. Another 
foatore of scienco was its faodameDtsl nnffcy. 
JIILLIONAIRCS IN BRITAIN 
Io Britaio, the mtHfonniro is dying out 
Takins tbo Incomo-tar Botherer'i' 
ocbolali! oo a yard- stick onyooo with 
moro- than 10.000 a year of spsndiog 
monev {<1 rUn^iflorf ab • 


, — w. -unuuiag 

money i% cUssined as a' millionaire. ' Last 
year there were siactly BO peopla in thj, 
class- In 1039, there wore C.CGO, To-day 
"millionairce" arc lelt with' eraolly ji,. 
pence io the poond_ei, annaa ant of 
erery 210 orer their fO.OOO^tho tax.' 
gatherer scoops in tbe rosi. 

The meo io Britaio with raoro than a 
million sterling are eery tew. Tboy ar. 
ooonood to a few bankers, and those who 
msto biorole., - beer, bread and bote 
Steel million., res and millionairo ebip.' 
boUdere ar. men of the past. BrlUil 
richest man is sir Jai„ 

lortnoa ha, been estimaled at 019 0070 ^ 
M. made by' hi. falber and .rSlTr, 
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WHY YHKY n^D THCIH LIVES 


the INDIAN HEVIEW 


I December ' 


aivmB ,ntoi nation reeardins stiioiao 
Bonbaj Slalo the lloma 
'’-an, Deaa. aa.a “”3 
th°aT 

male, had committed emcide tor 

'po^ra 

PPWrtr ana inonrable a„ca,e, I„ 
there were 1 fli<t j 
eat tamale, 

/o/ Uailes aod 7/ii t 
in 1948 iRftQ lemalea 

'^-e, raTtCtr’ 

■=»== ana 031 tamale, =>*«- 89 D 

=~a"t:c,a:^::r^^^^ 

««> wn, lo ,o,a ® flro 

■" '“10 „a male, Tm 7 l“*'° 

mala, „„a ,n « n ■° 

“OH 4 tamales ' ““I'a 

nehbo on FDionE or asm 

PicUne Posf ,» 

PoPO.l Nebrn a, ° ■.ooled 

“>e Prime M ^ ‘’’““P'r be w„ 

'•■Ptest'nett 1 a'" 

"“"’0 b. Iilo in 20 
'’"PO't Nebru ,„a r ,, 

■"apt It tb be I "tat I 

•>'>1 of ability "‘111 tbe 

anaceed Kood it not T h \ “ ' 

“ ‘to medarn „o 7 ld 
Pofottnnatelj to u, , ""ra ba e 

to .lopped at tlf \ ‘t**'" 

“oment olhativi,, ibey ° 

b.iv problem, :„a "?‘ ““ “■'> 
thT """fl™ Si.” T 

“ran morality it „ ,,3,3 '» mote 


DBADLlrii THAN H BOMB 
Iiatest discovery in tbo field ot nnerear 
fission 1, tbe anti atom It has been 

discovered bj Protessor Fermi c( tbs 
nmversity ot Chicago ivbo ivas one 

o the pioneers of the atomio bomb ^ 
constraction says Globe 
Tbe anti atom particle promisea a 
re ease of onergy a bnodred iimea as 
powerfol as wonld be prodaced by a 
o)drogen bomb 

Tbongh It IS an extreme of simplifica 
•OD it !B sniHcieat for tbe layman to 
y that tbo anti atom is related to the 
mesons the mysterions sob atomio 
particles that bombard tbo world from 
outer space 

** an extreme of eiropliflcation 

8®F bat the anti atom is an atom 
o reyerse iq tjje energy sense It 

° TBCoom which 

cises an irresistible attraction to 
an atom 

oo^t'’’’ /'■' fiy “"'f 

combined ooorgy of nbont 2 000 000000 
e^olron roll, a, 
ti's energy „ 

Ti.e ®'“S_EST WATBRPALD 
na,tcnr"°p^i° 'c“lerfall is the 

Bntish Oni.na Und 

“re wnlev n ' conditions 

—cc when lb 

actnal dron * '® ewolleo the 

Macati Tr.A 000 ft The 

*<.riorb;r:"r‘^, 

after dart t j Ko near it 

Porver m tbo °fall'’°^“"’^ 
t®*' a citr of AL provide electricity 

the size of London 


** r end u I L . 

eon, d« of jour works of fict on do jd 

Author «„ , 

‘““me t«I return 
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WHAT HYDROGEN BOMB COSTS 

A single hydrogen bomb wonld cost 
not less than §2.000 000.000. This is tbo 
opinion expressed by Dr. James R Arcold 
pbysioisli of fche University of Chicago’s 
lostitnte for Nnolear Stndiea in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scieatlete. 

He says that the hydrogen bomb is 
feasible bnfc its cobalt shell which will 
enclose the erploeive hydrogen charge 
iroald. probably weigh one lakh tooa. 

When the bomb explcdoa tbo one lakh 
tons of cobalt wilt be evp,porated and 
settle down aa fine dasfc with its lethal 
active charge. 

Bat the " seieotist expreaeea donbt 
whether the radio active dost will roach 
all coroers of the globe. There Is lo hie 
Opinion no danger to the haman race, be 
says, bqb adds, that those who are willing 
to nse the weapon for killing mast be 
Pi'Spared in tarn to accept aoicide m 
the bargain. 

THE BED ABMT 

Raesia is convinced of its invIocibiJity 
of the absolnte snperiority of the Hed 
Army over the armies of tbo capitalist 
world. 4.11 tbe people living under 
Bosgian rale ate prepared ideologically nod 
politically for war. EuBsia today has the 
strongest army in the world — aboot 170 
lofantry, 85 armoDrefl and GO artillery 
divisiona The peacetime strength of the 
Red Army amonnts to 460 000,000 men. 
The trained roserres are twentjfive million. 
It can therefor© lead Into battle thirty 
million men. 

This is tbo view expressed by Col. Kart 
Conrad Araade, former member of the 
German General Staff, after a series of 
conferences with top ranking German 
military figores. 


Writing in the United Nations Wot Id 
bo warns that to under*e8timato Eassian 
fltroogth would be disaatrous. The army, 
be adds, la highly meobaojaed. It pro- 
bably baa 100,000 high class tanks. In 
air arm too Western powers should be 
prepared for many snrpriaes too. For, 
to day Rosaia has a great many German 
specalists and skilled workers nt its 
disposal. These have contribated success- 
folly to the development of the jet planes. 

If it were not for the air force, 
Raseia to day would be invincible. There- 
fore, be adds, the Western Powers must 
ba«e their whole armament programme on 
tba mr force. 




I^D I A NS 0 U TSTdOndIa 


Coylon 

r.'irLOYsir.NT roR Indians 

TU Sonlh I„a,j„ Commerro 

" ‘'•'"R™'" to tho OotornmoDt ol 
M.a on tl,o „„est,on of omplojmcnt for 
lodinnfl m Cojion. 

In rr.rrot of a roport that tho Co, Ion 
Qnveroncnt „r. „,lh„„ to allow „ oonco. 
-n ool, for ,„,.h ,na,an. „oro ,n 
Co, Ion np o Jnlp. 1018, for hcins omplojoa 
ro Otnplojca or continnoa In cmnloo 
ment, tho Chamber point, ont that. a. tho 
Inaian ana P.ki.tani Citiren.hip Act ,n 
CoFlonwa, Promnisaloaonip in October. 1018 

ana as an important ana neoeMarr an a 

-niio the Act 1. to ho”r„rair:,t 

monto, ifc woald be fAir if «ii t », 

'ho wero oonneclca with Co, Ion b^r”"‘ 

''■“"'3 bo onahloa t Z 
oontinn.a or roemplo,ea in Crlon. r„! 
thu pnrpo.o the Controller ol Imm- .■ 
CePloo, ohooia, wilhont JyVZ ZZ 

The Chamber reqoeite the finr- 
"I loam to nrao the Ce,l„„ oLe 
lo B.™ rciaooce permit, to all Ina 
Ibor wore conneotoa with the I, 7 ’’ “ 
the ona of 1050 " 1 »» 


Burma 

RETCRN OP INDIANS To BDRUa 
T he Sarat Chamber of f*nm 

repreentea to tho Government „ri„a“ 

orr 

X V"Dnr'of”rnrn?‘ 
riiit-x:”"- -- - i-ran:^ 


In a memornnaiim euhmitloa lo the 
.ilornal Affair, Sliol.tr, the Chamber iapl 
Ihnl Inaian refnsec. from Borma bate 
not been ahio to bo hack to that coonlrf, 
no raalnlj- to cconomlo rcaeon, hejona 
‘bet nontrol. On tho other hnri. tbe 
momornnanm aifllonllic. in Bnroia 

nto foroca man,' ctaooeea who rctnmea' 
o nrma lo onco moro sock thcller in 
this coDntry. 

Tho ohambor baa nrsoa that tho Borma 
Gorornment ahoola facilitate tho relorn of 

Bhnnm'*a ****^*** R°“”‘tJ' ana tho problem 
«bonia ho laokloa at aorornmontal lorel. 

South Africa 

Commitl^” Nation. -Special Political 

“'NntT.l7 

waa cftmn I \ Unitoa Nationa 

Sooth AfricI 

contonti'on''’th°,t'''tt ""'f 

domeftltra • .» “fitter was one of 

‘bri;'::'-"-- - - -- 

Besides South . 

Greece Tofed acAtnst^th'^"* 

were nmong tho abataiiTcM 

Bjria "aecSof “'t°ha°° “ih”'"’ *>1^ 

oompetcnco of the n . ' Boeation of 
‘ho matter haa bee^°“"”'“''> ‘o <io«l "ilh 

•‘ho Commute. ae'cTaea'ci^T? 

to consider and rote ^ *® competent 

have been eabmltted ' Problems as 

Benador ashed reBumed the debate, 

treatment of Indiana 
tbo Assembly apondn ° South Africa on 
Prohlom waa not''a™lUa’7Ab^Z 
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aUfiSTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


RESOIiTJTION ON BREACH OP 
PEACE 

Political Committee approved 
her n bloc oppoBition on Novero 

Rggreeeor Btato 
tft ita ^0 declare its irilliogneas 

^ withdrawing within 24 hoars of 
woieiog a frontier 

With two abstentioos 
ta paefled a Yngoslar pnposal 

of ^“®ot under the heading Duties 
^ostfhtieV ®^«Dfc of oatbreak of 

aooBiderably revised from the 
anier voreion which had called foe a 
eearation within 24 boors from both 
“ *ngaged lot hostilities that they 
^«re ready to cease Are 

approved the proposal called on aoy 
dd1i;», crosses another s frontier 

V,-. » ° ^ declare within 24 hoar its 
QfiBs to stop operation and withdraw 
The approved resolntion stated that 

state becomes engaged Jo 
ihfinis with BDolher stats it 

cftWNnnf steps praotioable and 

tft ^‘th^he right of self defence 

conflict to an end at tbe 
earliest possible moment 

(2) Sooh state shoald immediately and 
later than 24 honxe 
a nnKi ® outbreak of the hostilities make 
'0 statement proclaiming the readi 
° o'scQatinoe all military operatioos 
invaH^A its forces which had 

of territory or terntorial waters 

ot another state 

.'’'“'■‘S'on was that a atato 
would m ita 

S^lah a, 

wSa D ^ oatahhahed UN 

the 9^^®erTation Commission to 

alraadt ? ComnaieaiQo are not 

alreadr fonotitmiog there 

thPeanT”!"*'"? reooninioodea that 

the oODdeet o[ the state m relatieo to 

w 


(ts proviarona shoald bo taken into 
acoonnt m determmiog tbe responsibility 
for a breach of the peace 
Tbe idea behind this was that a state 
which refosed to give tbe oadertaking to 
cease fire would bo liable to be judged 
as an aggressor 

Tbe Yugoslav resolution will now go 
before a fill plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly for final approval 

SHORT TERM PLAN FOR INDIA 
Tbe Prime Minister Nehru stated m the 
Uaton Parliament on November 15 that 
tbs Planning Commissions shortterm 
plan woold probably be ready in tbe 
coorse of two months or so and a five 
year plan woold oome later 
Pandit Nehrn m a statement on the 
work done by tbe National Planning 
OoinmisBion said 

Tho Commisstoo bss mad® a study of ths 
factors «h ch 1 »ve been impeding industrial 
product on »n Ih® past thrw> years and is now 
engaged m a eenes of ooneultat ons with represen 
tat(7®3 of d fferent lodostr ea to arrive at realSstJo 
progrararars which are capabla of fulfilment dannf* 
th® next five years S 

It is expected that working plons for the moM 
jnoportent loduslres will be drawn up ,« 
course of tl a next three or four months and that 
t»i3 will «s8 8t m fram ng appropnalo pollcjs, 
respwt of oaptal issue imports and e^orte and 
assistance to industry 
In ordw lo enmr. 11 »( pl,„, 
sector are in harmony with pJaa, ,v„ 

Jjclnr nnd .n, ende/h, co„S.„“ X,,*; 

.n‘,“ nr.'„t;£f “a Tr‘ 

1 *^ 4 ®. CommiasjoD honed 

PoBdit Nehto Ba,a that as a resolt ft 

tbs work now m ptORress it wonld a. 
|Ws«.bIo for the Do.on ana States 
Gorornmonts to present thoir plaVe M 
the Union Parhament ana tbeRtlt^ 
I«e..I.tares anrinp the Boagot session? 

An imporlaot question at nrespnJ- *. ^ 
examination waa that of T 
policy ho added ^ ^ Population 



umSANCES OF THE BAY 


the president s address 

on N=V';4'‘id"thrr";^ 

apriclpd to (i, a.B Qovcrnment bnA 

o™ „ EiS.ot ‘'■P 

November ori,°rX ' " n 

.-.d „»t 'S, 0 t 17nl 1, 

Governmpnfcs flL ^P"!— Mas next— 
vrould give nee to b*^ tentative target — 
Eive nee to serioos difflcoltiea 

Tibet and To ' d bapp.ned 

Tibet „ooia bo prelorved 

eaid "h: "pTs'idTo,”' 'tt? 'rr"‘ '» ”«••• 

Government ehnald >i’nt.o j Chinese 

operationo in Tibet ^"h “'''‘“PP 
Peaceln, neBoliations was o^en ,bem 

■■it’bTTt, a'l'd""';o,J,^a' 

ment'e desire to respect the T ^®P®Pn 

o', and to maintain Trteld v rilat'’"^'’"'* 

Nepal and to aee her neonr.’^ relatione with 
and eoonomio proBrees P“'“ia«l 

IJ'PB or Nepal" „“ w ‘o the “>» 

“» our hooonred goest’’ * ^ oapital, 

aeterniioa"o!f\°o milkT'ih. °°'a'"menfe 

'"ih? P “arch “» 

Ihe President described ihe, 

BitoatioD in the conntrsT.^ii 'aod 

•aid that even the comino 

been eerionsl, ftlTected bl 

wide areas, notably m R^i, ^''°V.‘'bfc over 

m -t -TreS 

It helped "‘aat'on. 

oso the laoBoase of p,„,„ ■« or to 

Tho present fond crisis n 
doe to verj eilraordinarp Tl' ‘‘“Porer, 
caoies and Ihero was no feason^ e *■ °°™“' 

Gorernmeof. progromma oTr,! 

Po^oTTot "he ‘p^o'-sib^r^itTo ”t\k'— r, 

fo\X"';[;L^Le‘Yo7"£?^Sa' 

•tllBrjoncy by the aro, dance or' 

“ '■"'“"‘aiT effort to nn?'"*"®'!" 
preat many privations ° “ndergo a 


TonohiDB on international offairs, P. ' 
t.nn “of 1^''"'^'’ ‘•'“aratoa tbe detcrmioi 
foroion' ’’i'® ^Prernment to pursne il 
otoign policy in n manner cnionlalcd ( 
pteserro peace in tho world and to locilis 

whlobTa^o ollminato tho conflict 

which had broken nnt in Korea and libel 

om;er^"'T”‘ “»= ‘kfi'r e»"' 

“ ®* to briog abont peace in Nepal 
Mn MAHTAR ON GROUPS INSIDE 

the congress 

“iblab, India's Indnslrj 
Nnip ^ Minister, speaking at Delhi on 
iDsidA formation of groups 

fh*n 4 progress which had “no meaniDg 
theoretically and practiaxlly ». 

Mr Mahtab said ; 

1 soldier of tbe Congress snd 

or crouB viewpoint that the party 

ond^ihe^defeat 0^’"® election la iindemoeratio 
of Its demo«nt,/ ^roup >a the proof 

good then in '^*'®^®^*er If this theory holds 
euccess m should be no-, 

democratic j “* 

this view election I consilef 

CongrcF# Worli,«j A'® not bo! eve that the 

beat inlerost nt ^ ,5^nwn‘ttee will throw B«ide the 
which tviH ininpj aomethipg 
D'^ciplmo reou.rif mterost of tha country 

tlieraseUes mdividuaJa should reairam 

'• better to ‘1? have their way It 

to undermine ®f djwiplme than 

holds the. because the maiority 

garoo, I ehojM „ yew If I would not play tho 

Today Z L 

difr.cult period Pe?A*i? through a very 

threntemne ,to enibitnn and intcresta are 

limo for further wt«^. **'®‘enee This is not the 
diviaiona This 't by crenting imeginary 

•or™ another naA.,® Bubmit or retire an! 
Congress as , „u;, “ "enever I feel that the 

arabitiona and intBKwi® succumbed to personal 

to counteract it t ^ cannot do anything 

strength I 8,,au f'®'* retire or if I have 

I "ball never ipv ^r, *®j- *“*'™ soother party But 
^ngree, which ^has “ ^roup ms.de the 

uu practically meaning theoretically 

a Joung‘®nctnr William fiiilelto 

• retheiio denn,t®^“PP®ar6d m a plav wl eh 
not pUy it ih«'’ Gillette ^nppnrentlv 

**'ot are ril,r. i ”^''''«gcr* satislaction 

you are euDon.^j , actualJv ^,oV,«n 


‘ 'Vhy,'* °v*’ ®*olaim<?d tho indlgnaat 
^ «nppoaod ioul laughed when 

At the nytngl ® 

death u Boinothio^g retorted tie actor. 

h ‘o ba grectod cliecrfully ' 



POLITICAL ANS) PEflSONAL 


new party in W BENGAL 

Abonb a hnndred promioent Concresa 
workers of West Bengal, inoladiog the 
Mrmer Chief Minister and Congreas 
working Committee member, Dr P C 
Ubosh, and the former INTUC Preai 
dent Dr. Soresh Chandra Banerjee, Ket 
frJl! j the r decision to work 

atside the Congress organisation and to 
PVts. called the Krishak 
Pfftja Mazdoor Partj ’ 

workers decided to go 
oai 0! the Congress ao that thej ponid 
more effectively carry out the ideaJ^ of 
thlf >18 enunciated at Jai»mr 

orr,i^ establish a classless non 

sploiting, democratic eocietj ’ 

Pfsjft Maadoor Pttrt> will 
rpr.ar.»i ® objective ag that of the 

Prnnf ^ fuftned Congress Democratic 
Acharya Eripafani tho only 
‘tbftf being that this party considers 
remm- more effective only by 

Of*ani 8 atmo°°^^'^^ official Congress 

ele^fcfl^ S^esh Chandra Banerjee was 
PfMident and Dr P C Ghosh 
®fy of the new party 

resalation, the meeting 
“it* *’be present Government for 

afrtfli to do anything appreciable to 

.bSonoga of the people, 
blaolr corrnption and 

Worn the miseries of the people 

the morease" 

ordei- added “ We stand for so 

ednraf^^*~^ would ensure food, clothing, 
acrinr„I?°i medical treatment and bonsiog 
cortnr,» to the people To check 

Oog f ‘^od blacbmarketing will be 
fju) ‘I*® mam eodeavonrs of the party 
Dknn. ^besB Vices are checked, do 
, ojDg could be made reall> effective.” 


aislited by the rnling class m Nepal for 
h.s leaamBe towards tho bberaP pirt.es 
s oow ,0 or, Is .n Ir,a,a. as » g„est of 
the Gorernmeel of India The array of 
the Nepal. Coegress has leraded ’ Nepal 
captered some towns and set 00*^0' 
parallel Goreromenfr at Birganj Nepalese 
m Ina.a especially students .n Tarcl 
nembers, hove voinntoored to serve fn 
Nepal on the s.de of the Congress. 

““foment was organised 
inside Nepal so as not to embarrass thf 
Indian Governraont Polies mooo 
have been taken on the Ctlar Pradesh 

n^t 'nsea“ ““ torrS^ry IS 

not nsed as a basa by any of tho 

Nopaleaa groops This armed Lnfliot N 
the cl, mar m (be people’s movement ,n 

deiSJcratm 1orrS“” “f Gever^meSf^ d 

t'bf Ranw role Sy 


The 


AlBtED REVOLT fN NEPAL 


tisQ. “rmed insorrection of Nationalist 
Sao^ r against "tho reactionary 


irttb* brings lodi'v face to face 
^ problem across her borders . 

tu tho eitoatioo arising out 

— - by Cbiness 

who JS 


JOURNALISTS’ CONVENTTniM 
Mr M Cbakpatbi Rao; Sr .k 

Nattotjol fferaJ(2, Locknow, called noon 
working journalists to organise them.K 
on acoaolrywide scale and thns safBooT.fa iif 
iDterests of tbemselvoa and the nrnt 

pre“^e?t^ar‘’al^;e.®-„“t T^e’ fltsT'iir/j'’ 

Mr Ban said, it was*^ becanse J" 
abeonoo of organised ptofcssional .. 

Stressing tbo need for organisioe'^Tb"" ' 
solves on trade nmoo Imis, ^Mr Rs 
that If the working mnrnalis?. 
organise themselves, he had nn 
the obvion, ooor.o 'was fo 
selves into a trade neion "ODlr\ ? ? 
nnioo can inspire hope and 
employer Cmplojeo relationships and'^Rn^ 
eanahty of bargaining power’' t ^ ®08are 
Callmg noon ,o„rL';“l?’„; ‘‘,1 J*'’'’'"* 
time to reabee the impIieatiLs of 
nmomsm Mr Ran said that wlTaif^ 
should be escladod from ?L ^ 0°® 

of political laZjt. 


*<4 


The 


- - of Tjb-»t _ 

King of Nepal, 


beciDso of political conviction 

erg,n..at.en_ of ”’ork,“„g “’““‘l"*?- 


me orgHniBacion of workfufr "^''•vicy, 
■■nmst resi.t political inDoonco T?,””®*" 
to serve its purnoso, ” » was 



©BUCATIONAL 


KASHMIR UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 
p-’ijveriug the convocation address of 
tbe tvomr old Kashmir TJn.veVatK «; 
Stmuar on November 10 Prea.drt RejendS 

*0 tbe t 'r ““ -'“■eSeoS 

0 tbo two verees~oae from the Vedas 
Iho Qoran aod the Vedaf “ 

the epirif ot the m ^ ■“ 

toe Qo an namelv f” 5' »■>■> 

t3"a to l,fe, datk 

aoarrels and etnfo ° would ba no 

ehomd h'^^r'cnd oT'fh , T””' 

born m I„d[a 'if ‘b't .t „a. 

tba old ones lack It , which 

b) bad traditions wh lb 

t'ons inrarmblr Po«el 

dbsnno to mould roor In t » 

» ‘be reqairamcnt, n? 

Jndia and now Kashm.f. ®^_*°'^®peDdeDt 

of atodj the Pfeaid^n^ cooreoe 

be different r!oia X °l cootinned will 
'ollow Iho old traditlnf'^s''? "‘"'b 
ron will be fihowinS^a nL 
rest of India ® fof tb© 


EDUCATION AND YOUTH 
Dr C V Raman told the ^ 
University Convocation that patrioti 

boiled down meant love of earth It 
Mother Earth that saatained every 
and to ^ which everything eventna! 
retorned Earth yields greater t 
when people care for it and it is tb# 
nog ect of the earth that has created^ 
many of today’s economic problems’ 
ha said 

SneoMs in |,to said Dr Eamao 
“ bill of n Bambls "Bob I assure 
; eiDcenty will eventaally 

i» Working pnrposefolly is reward 
^be oew graduates He 
nn.« futnre Jay m colleges and 

yonth were 
^otnre standard bearers IJniversitr 
edacatioD h© said would bo a waste it 
Doanttins^^i^ proper growth and 

bodp*^*^^^ ^0 joong men a mmd and 

frrTfh . sboold Dot be mere 

aa ftnd potential sncb 

everrthfnff ^°°°^ people with 

everytbmg that mattered 


GUJARAT university ' 

Sardar Vollabhai Patpl n 
Minister laid tbo foondnL P'*™® 

«0 ‘Toda°°'r“,m 

«lono of the Gnistat n '““odation 
laiololioo.rr chSojss h^^'t' l’’ ““J 

in t“'s ‘"'“"k P'ooe dor'L ‘"•Co 

in India And * 1 , “nring these jenra 

O.odbi. ooetoocll’ioo :r'?o a?"'"'™™ 

d.M ^|Sr„o -ooi™ :’o “s 

r-tio “f'SdU'iYis ““-o'riK • 

*0 b. aiiaijjj “ 0' Ibo conotry „'■ ‘“J 


EDDCATION AND HINDD SOOILIi 
odnoation sboold bo lo 
thn ron« complete citireos 

Tandon Mr Porsbottamdas 

addrena Convocation 

lostitntionl *°®''bah Vidyapith (edncatiooal 
iicar Jaipur On November 6 

womal ^'l°aB*''tbo' ““d 

mind nnd 0 ® ... Pkosence of n benitb} 
m thoo^Jl ‘■“^5 and a balance 

the stadpnia ^eed He asked 

pendent and ^®^elop a health}, inde 
test even to learn to 
breanS, V® ^'Sbt of reason, (o 

evSy reenec^5n 

of the ndnp 4 prove thomselveH worth}' 
•' Ib'e ”olbr;‘,““„’'Wch tbor bad received 

cnslome'^'lind'’”? ^"o iwosent moor 
‘beie oralwMi. “ "bich had MJ. 

becomo"‘„‘;t“'^,-'ko.nc«„c, and bad 
women should ^^“°'^tod men and 

'» BIVO op ““ organised effor* 

P «aeh morilund traditionfc 
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INDEPENDENCE OP THE JDDICIAB1 
Dt E»jenara Prasad, Pres.aent, atressod 
two important principles on w ic 
constitution of India was hased jhdo 
repljing to a reception gire^o him by tne 
indges and members of the Bar o ^ | 

High Court during his last visit to Beng 
The PreBident said that the 
of the framers of the constitution was 

how to mate this conntry drew 

democratio conntry "where overj 

be free to follow hia own 

follow his own profession L„ 

his own bent of life and free to develop 

as he thinks best and a. his talents 

entitle him to develop ” 

The second ohjective Dr 
explained, was to frame a o 
where "ior jadieiary ehoold 
pendent ae possible where tho ju 
to be the real arbiter not 
individoal and lodividoal, 
between State and mdividcal and whai 
U mors, as between legislature ano 
Ooveinmenta" _ . 

He had no doobb Dr 
said that the Bench and ‘t® 
the legal profession would ‘ ^-jiten 

a ctastitntion based npon the wnlten 
constitotion which woold sla 
of time and which “-e people who will 

be born hereafter wiU really he P 


ABOLITION OF 3DBY TBIAL 
The Madras Government 
the system of trial by jory J” , ^ effect 
courts of the State with imm -enlace 
Tho assessor system of trial will replace 
the Jory eyetem , ,, 

In Madras City, the city 

cootinoe for some time As } 
coorts .8 a coocurreot kjje.nment 

Government has addressed ^ by 

of India for permission to nbolidb 
lory m Madras city also , , by the 

^Tbe jory system was people 

British Government to J*® After 

■with the administration of ^ -My the 

review of the system jbe 

Madras Government have 
wnolosma that the advantages of the ja 

»?8lem are not fully obtaining now 


CRIMINAL DAW IN PAKISTAN 
The Pakistan Parliament adopted on 
October 14 the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Bill which seeks to penalise any utterance 
writing or sign that condemns creating of 
PaLietan or prejudices its integrity and 
Bovereigoty or advocates aniOcation of two 
Beogale Two independent members and 
the Congress bloc had opposed the Bill. 
What IS interesting to note about the oill 
18 that under the Constitotioo of India 
eoeh a law would have been unconstitu- 
lional Codoi tho Indian Cnnstitation, 
obsetvos tho rnmlustan Standard, the 
freedom of speooh of citizens can only ho 
cortailed — apart from aoestion of defamation, 
libel and tho like— if it can be shown 
that aoch freedom in any particular case 
nndotmines tho sooority of, or tends to 
overthrow the State Thus neither creating 
dieaffectioo against tho Government nor 
dislnrbing poblio order nor advooatmg 
ooiOoation of the ooontry with other 
territories nor what is called prejudicing 
(he integrity and sovereignty of the State 
—an extremely vagoe term— can be regarded 
nnder the Constiintion of India as a 
permissible ground for curtailiog freedom 
of epeech Under the vaguely worded Bill 
adopted by the Pakistan Parliament, 
however, the Government will have power 
to peoBlise people mclodiOg the minontiGS 
for etateroents or writings which cannot 
be brought withm the scope of criminal 
law m any democratic country under 
the sun 


breach of marriages 

About 1 000 offences involving a breach of 
the Hindu Bigamous Marriages ^ot had 
been detected by Government so far, 
Dr M D D Glider said in (he Bombay 
Aesembly reply mg on behalf of the 
Home Minister 

Nearly-- 1700 prosscntions had been 
launched by Government for the offences 
and a little over 650 .persons were convic* 
ted for having more than one wife Somp 
cases were pending decision in conrts 
of law 

A tUneing girl gets lier education by atagea — a 
college girl by degrees 
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IMPORT CONTROL 
In onr view tho fnndamental problem 
of import cootrol .0 this oonnlry m the 
prob rrn of ,ee„r,o„ a me.imoj me„„o 

fp.em'e'il.t.of-or ,rorea 

obsorre, the Import Control In^,. 

Gcr:““t'"i'‘’inZ”‘ ‘0 

ab“:ofr°rth‘Mr''G L XhJf ■” •’n”'" 

<it the Plano.op Comm,„.„“ ohm™ 

1 to the ovriall achaoe, allocation, . 

^ In general heeasiog pohey 

reapect of 


par.LlScomiJS’'".V°’“^ 


4 In adcoiaatrativa mchoj, 

ob:i;‘r‘;”‘rpSt rt'r'i‘,^‘^ja “br^r 

^'brii^a”rt“rr.e-\-a.:rsr 

oorameroiRl dealings aisiocattoo lo 

‘c-o“rL*,“'tb'r''," -!'»1 

bodgot tor Impoit trade loT'lh? ”''■'‘"60 

yearn ^ to r.doce deetoatioo. 'll 

Pobey'. coetrol 

ehonia be '‘Committee recommends. 


^ limit the aecreffnta «.*i 
ment or commerc.aj a&t to7h?V 
forei^ errhango earnings from a'ei'ablo 

includng Sterling releosw « neteot eourc-s. 


2 To distribute the6^alIabl« r„, 
resources m tne most e mitabu 8" wchaogo 
to secure planned devcIo'Sem <>«*« 

industry and to meet the easentral -nd 

tne consumers and fr'Iuiremeots of 


3 Consistently with the nboia v 
moderate the fluetiinlions m tie nrie* •<» 

commodities where they mav i i, 1 u r"rtwutBr 
far .bote the parity of geirer.rie.e?;^^^ 


----* parity o, ^..nerai letel of>^cer"‘ 

UecentrahsMion oCthe lippn«,r,„ 
extension of the free Imnn 
incteasod facilitiea for evstem 

gis:===£?:i1 


INDIA'S ECONOMY 
Tbs Pioaore Mioialor, Mr. Ohiolamw 
Bpeabing to pressmen In Del 
sftid that India’s economy was not 
inberentls, consideritg all that she ’ 
ad to contend with He told correspoo* 
^ 70 minate Press conferenc# 
that he did not share the yjew tbal 
India was anywhere near bankruptcy. "I 
think if we take proper preeantionary 
measares m time, we shall still make a 
thing of our economy" 

The Finance Minister said that in *the 
coming months, the Gorernment of India 
wonid be engaged in a three fold task 
namelj, ecooomj drive the exploration of 
o possibility of increasing the conntrj’s 
reaontces and a review of the progarone 
or capital expenditure with dne regard to 
esseotiahty and priorities To^DdDee ths 
aopplj of external capital, bs said, India 
Dad to concentrate ffrst on patting her 
on a sound footing which 
the making of an all nnfr 
correct the bndgetary di8#qiiili 

on a« < DDgment internal resoocces 

t Coanee her development 

a extent They had 

rolh 1® to make JD the efforts to 
combat inflation and to bold the price le«J 

w.?i oot satisfied 

eanpriBii® foreign capital into India, 

been fi ^ ’' trickle, There bad certainly 
he c’»Pit«l from Britain 

the ypDB ahonld take care of 

inye8lora°““^° «fliiiremcnla ot foreisn 


■TARIPF BOARD S TERM EXTENDED 


^ p J-OiVlU 

■ssne'i by tbe 
OQvernmD«f Commerce says that the 

the term tiave decided to extend 

CODB.ahne of Dr "'“"rS "i”'?! 

and Mr B M aj®, ^ (President) 


Mr B N A., , ^ (PreaidenU 

Naravann ^ ^ Adarkar and Dr B V. 
lTr[Kr"'J,“Z '»i«™brr,) tor . 


'urlh.r n.rinJ . 'momoprs) lor . 
NoTCBbprX 1D50 


^ rotatnan r)* ~ 

t lelraurt ' think you are fit for reall/ 


Iho country ha^*^*tho*u^t t'cst judges to 
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women’s page 


INDIAN 'WOMEN HEALTHIEST 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION 


The ' American heaUb Bpecialiet Dr 
SolanS Wtfhrer, 'is juH back from an 
extensive world tour in which he bae 
studied domeatio hjgiene. He has home 
hard things to say to the pampered and 
gadget-ridden women of America. 

Among the coootrieB the doctor visited 
was India, and he haa returned to 
York convinced that the housewives of 
India “are the world's hraltbiect 
womenfolk.” He says that Ameinsn 
women would be healthier if lhv\ wei I 
barefoot and slept on tbo floor as rr 
Indiao women. Dr. Wehrer le imp»ti«>n 
of high heels and tight garters TIh'Kc 
he maintaioe, prodoce foot defonmi»es 
varicose ve'ma, oircnlation troubles «rd 
atomsob oomplainta. Indian hooeewuej 
who wear eandala, aolriom get such 
eomplamta, adds tbe specialist 
Dr. "Wehrer a!«o noted that rbeoma 
tianj and arthritis and oihsr mosinlai’ 
Mcnplainta seldom sfll'Ct Indian \\«>m»*n 
This, the doctor ascribe* to the Indian 
habit of eating whilst silting on tbe 
floor. The postnrea thus induced, be 
8ft>p, prodoce a eapplenese of the moscles 
Snd bones which add to general benhh 
Dr, Wehrer Is lo * report bis findiogs 
to tbe American medical profeaiioo 


LAW AGAINST THE A'CILS 
A law which prohibits the wearing of 
^eils, passed recently by the Assembly of 
"Osota-Herzegovina in Yugoslavia gives 
ilnsllm women 90 da>8 to conform 16 
has the full support of. the bead of the 
Mnshm commnoity in Yogoslavia and 10 
aimed at removing one of tbe mam 
obstacles to the equality of women with 
tnen. Contravention or coercing others 
to wear the veil carry heavy penaltiefl. 


-SRIHATEII VrjAYALAKSHMI IN U. S.A 

Srioanthi Vijajfllaksbrai, India's Ambassador 
Jo tbe United. States, paid a week-end visit 
^0 the britbplftoe of Abraham Lincoln and 
Oeifibbooring Kentucky towna during which 
*he wna honoured by the InternationaJ 
Centre of Louisville UoiverBity for her 

struggle In the canao of nniversal pence 
8od jcstice/' 


Rov. Father Jerome D'Souza declared 
that niisunderstandings between India and 
America mast not be allowed to harden 
into greater estrangement, while nddresS' 
ing the Madras branch of tbe Federation 
of Oniveraify women at Madras, on 
October 80 Chnaimn Coilego. 

Tooching on tbe subject, whether women 
flhould take to University education, 
Father D'Seoza said that except for a 
few career women, in Ameiica women of 
the highest standards, even women of 
great wealth and moving in high society, 
practicnH> Stopped their ednealmn at 
what might ha called the roatrioulation 
singe. They were able to fill their roleo 
wortbilr “ without R really firet-rlass 
Univeraity degree.'’ In tbs present 
shortage of seats >0 India and if the 
purpOBO of University education for women 
waa only to pr^ppare them for domestic 
life, then be would personally piefer to 


give a seat to a male studenf. 

Mrs. WatDmnlJ, Diiector of tbo 
WatorooJl Poondation, said that the great 
induetrial organisations in America were 
owned by millions of stockboldern, among 
whom iabnurera predominated. Proceeding, 
she deacribed tbe organi«Rt!on of "Univer- 
sity lifo in America, of the eftorte now- 
being made to give odncation to the 
G I 's and of how many of their atudeote 
ID tbe Uoiverslfcies wern m whole or in 
part e-lf-siipporting “No one is looked 
down opoo, becanao he or she is self, 
supporting she said. There were a 
large number of scbolarships available to 
tbe students. 

Mrs. Ammu Swaminatbau explained the 
work of tbe Indian delegation at the ' 
Gtostb seMioD of the Vailni Naliona 
Ecooomio aoa Sooinl ConocU ood (paid . 
triboto to the iead.rabip of Sir A. Koma. 
Bwnmi Maa«li«r. Mrs. Swaminatbon 
exhorted tbe Indioo UnivetBily women li 
tnko to other cBlIioBs, beBides those of 
teacher and doctor. 


'* Wha t Ufa 




Small Bav ; 
Perby, / 


** The Grand >■ 


have 

tha 





USTAD PYAZ KHAN 

0 Man^ qm Dstsd Fj-flz Kban. the 
well known exponent of olaesical [ndmo 
aPd a‘ Baroda on November 6 

r»ST™™’A" ’^han „h„ 

it'fX/ T,lraT' 
T.ttaZf™?*"'’ K*!™ ” ""Kb”"- ^wSa 
Of tba S.Tlat" 

■'-.«led to h.ra the DbLar” 

b;r7e' 

■n'.Tt'’, •Batbaf.ld^'T: 

' n n lb, MahaVam of \r ""J 
bim with the titlJ •• bonoored 

■llta Son .0 !hl d°L, 'W"'" 
baa pfitnpoged several Bnnro / ^orio He 
of Prem Paiy" *” ^be earname 

EZHAI PADUM PADU 

lo male 


fakshiraia'a “c’-u ‘'*,pa to make 

('I-wro Narayanan A Pado ■ 

tba mo,t pornia, ' "'raaf) 

Iho »«ao7 PiOfnre, 

‘tama of lb, „ff,ring ‘•'o 

nnivergal appeal Tho® ^ ‘® °“® of 

08 and%tj T*; r 

lo,U j-,n,clea m th, ,i„‘7 “la 

Joan Vliljean and ibo n7ba°'' 

ffo fam.ha, nnnngb To ,l„d, ' ,"‘"3'^. 

bone crowds "n ‘fv, is 

Madr.. and tbt.ngbont'lL p^tn'cV**"” 


INCREASE IN INDIA'S LITERACY 
EiRhteen per cent of India’s tok 
popolation la literate, accoiding to m 
estimate of the Government of India to 
the year 1049 

This shows an increase of 8 4 per cent 
over the fignres recorded for the 194) 
census according to which 22 G per cent 
?j y. ® ®'* P®*" ^eot of the women « 

litera^'^ popnlation wai 

According to the eatimate for part ‘A’ 
and part C* States Delhi with 816 per 
cent literacy stands first with Ooorg 80 
TilL coming second Bihar with 

T^fS baa the lowest JiteracrT 

Pradesh is jnst ‘above with 
ArA ^ba figures for other States 

20 a West Bengal 22 6, Bombay 

^"'“^‘**b 14 7, Madras 218. 

S'erTariV. 

7 , 0 , 3 , 7*. ’■r" .t" ““f »rair»bl. 

Iiterac, Jk ® rn®" f*'® lofrr®i 

cent bod 

comioi; <1 j highest literacy, Coebm 
BorodS lb^77, “1 Por eeol 

"■lb 271*^7^^701^'“*'’" '’°'™ 

MAHASABHA 

®a« TandoiT^ Jaipur Mr Porushottam 
that be ain«,» CoDgresa President, said. 
InGia. and eould ^ secular State in 
Mabasabha slogan 0 ?^° Ra/^'’ 

coinniODah8ra*^nU Presidoot added that 
partitioQ of '^“',1 responsible for the 

country comm.i**j ^.b® leaders of tbs 
bj accepting sennrAi*^ historic bluoder" 
ho added ^ ^^Pf^rato electorates, in 190C, 

^ « *t” ovir “rdA with a fnmd 

I^inb eiclajmcd ^ ® ^ Partner a griroj p»«. 


*®ro troinp# what a bawl 






the INDIAN REVIEW 
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THE 

ONiTED INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., MADRAS. 

Betablishcd 1000 


highlights of triennial valuation as at 

31st DECEMBER, 1949; 


1- Surplus disclosed at the valuation. Rs. 28,33,362. 

2. Bonus to Policyholders : Rs o npi- 

Ks. y per thousand per annum 

on Whole Life Policies. 

Rs- 7 per thousand per annum 
on Endowement Policies. 

3. Expense ratio for 1 045 • 1 a An/ 

• 1 4 . 6 ^ as against 1 6. 1 % for 1 948. 

4. Total Assurances in Force 

Rs. 21,01,00,000 

5. Total Income for the year v 

1,12,00,000 

Total Assets 

5,05,92,000 

all classes of life insurance TRANSACTED: 

INDIA, CEYLON, MALAYA AND BRITi.F o 
“RITISH east AFRICA. 
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fi 


[Deoember 1060 



for 

PURE 

enjoyment 

manufactured by 

The East India Distilleries & Sugar Factories Ltd. 

ftOENTS : 

parry ^ C-O., LTD., 

]V[ADRAS. 
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INSULATION BOARDS 


• COMPOSITION 

• SIZE 

• THICKNESS 

• COLOUH 

• GUftRANTEC 



lOO/o WOOD PULP 
8 PT. X A FT. 

FULL HALF INCH 
IVORY-WHITE 
SPECIAL CHEMICAL 
TREATMENT TO 
RESIST WHITE ANTS 


"CORKONTFX" l« Id*”*! lor Ibcrnal intolalion (ai;ainet 
boat and cold) Atr conditioDioB Aconstical correction 
and eonnd absorption in Cinemas Stodios, Theatres, 
Talkie bonscs Mectiop Oalls for false ceilincs, 
panelling and. partltlona 


SOLE lAtPORTEKS 

CURZON & Co., 

(established I ass) 

MOUNT ROAP madras 



•< CURZONCO,’ 


TELPPDOTE 

S6,S96 






TDn INDIAN nnVlKW 


" - t Deceubstb IMO 

Unrivalled Power 

Sri R..W..L . . _. 


A„.i.d,. .nVA:r;„;LT=i,‘s«rf BT.n..i.,>r„au «:!,•. v:i:br‘.7iir.”: 

ilt"'!' K"»'*s‘(u‘d i'l"”"' S-moJriliril.;, 

but llirougboi,t 11,0 «o,la P l™ von uoiquo fomo not only lo Indi* 

"nd innny ootnbio So,™! O'!"-. J'P-"; M.l-H 

Ji - id' ““bulod lo.timonua i,ckno»lod„,™ i°™ I*"'' 

^s. . PO'TcrfuIIy Rifted Croat «,« ™>8lity and aupernatural powcre. 




, 

► ' 


RAJ. 


and Ireonoontanr f. i» * *“*''»u*t*, and ensure safety from 
I Ibo l"".9.'”.f.'°.‘’i. U"l>»ppn«.. H,-. It,.. l„p„,|.„| 


— nrartiei.- uniiaiesanesa and Ireonoontanr r.-Ai» and ensure safety from 

of the ***® victorv on , J’ ““ Hfs three |{oportenl 

'-JV0TISII1 ?L r„i„. “ r'°" *V.““ World War. &eptember, 1939- 

M and prediptmn”'^ ^***'^'1 Jawahorlaraa the Pro ® achievement of independence by 

ifuustsr of India on the iJ ? a ‘he fmur* L tTf *’ September, 1916 

correct t., tho detaruLwed *«b«eLepi * l*ecD sent to the Prime 
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